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CHAPTER   I. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Medard's  Day  in  the  year 
1 281,  the  moon,  which  had  just  risen,  was  shining 
brightly  upon  the  imperial  free  city  of  Nuremberg ; 
its  rays  found  their  way  into  the  street  leading 
from  the  strong  Marienthurm  to  the  Frauenthor, 
but  entrance  to  the  Ortlieb  mansion  was  barred  by 
a  house,  a  watchtower,  and — most  successfully  of 
all — by  a  tall  linden  tree.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  seen  here  which  even  now,  when  Nu- 
remberg sheltered  the  Emperor  Rudolph  and  so 
many  secular  and  ecclesiastical  princes,  counts, 
and  knights,  awakened  Luna's  curiosity.  True, 
this  something  had  naught  in  common  'with  the 
brilliant  spectacles  of  which  there  was  no  lack 
during  this  month  of  June ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
very  quiet  here.  An  imperial  command  prohibited 
the  soldiery  from  moving  about  the  city  at  night, 
and  the  Frauenthor,  through  which  during  the 
day  plenty  of  people  and  cattle  passed  in  and  out. 
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had  been  closed  long  before.  Very  few  of  the 
worthy  burghers — who  went  to  bed  betimes  and 
rose  so  early  that  they  rarely  had  leisure  to  enjoy 
the  moonlight  long — passed  here  at  this  hour.  The 
last  one,  an  honest  master  weaver,  had  moved  with 
a  very  crooked  gait.  As  he  saw  the  moon  double 
— like  everything  else  around  and  above  him — he 
had  wondered  whether  the  man  up  there  had  a 
wife.  He  expected  no  very  pleasant  reception 
from  his  own  at  home.  The  watchman,  who — the 
moon  did  not  exactly  know  why — lingered  a  short 
time  in  front  of  the  Ortlieb  mansion,  followed  the 
burgher.  Then  came  a  priest  who,  with  the  sac- 
ristan and  several  lantern  bearers,  was  carrying 
the  sacrament  to  a  dying  man  in  St.  Claren- 
gasse. 

There  was  usually  more  to  be  seen  at  this  hour 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city— the  northwestern 
quarter — where  the  fortress  rose  on  its  hill,  domi- 
nating the  Thiergartenthor  at  its  foot;  for  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  occupied  the  castle,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Burgrave  Friedrich  von  Zollern, 
his  own  residence.  This  evening,  however,  there 
was  little  movement  even  there ;  the  Emperor  and 
his  court,  the  Burgrave  and  his  train,  with  all  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  princes,  counts,  and 
knights,  had  gone  to  the  Town  Hall  with  their 
ladies.  High  revel  was  held  there,  and  inspiring 
music  echoed  through  the  open  windows  of  the  spa- 
cious apartment,  where  the  Emperor  Rudolph  also 
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remained  during  the  ball.  Here  the  moonbeams 
might  have  been  reflected  from  glittering  steel  or 
the  gold,  silver,  and  gems  adorning  helmets,  dia- 
dems, and  gala  robes ;  or  they  might  surely  have 
found  an  opportunity  to  sparkle  on  the  ripples  of 
the  Pegnitz  River,  which  divided  the  city  into 
halves ;  but  the  heavenly  wanderer,  from  the  earli- 
est times,  has  preferred  leafy  hidden  nooks  to 
scenes  of  noisy  gaiety,  a  dim  light  to  a  brilliant 
glare.  Luna  likes  best  to  gaze  where  there  is  a 
secret  to  be  discovered,  and  mortals  have  always 
been  glad  to  choose  her  as  a  confldante.  Something 
exactly  suited  to  her  taste  must  surely  be  going  on 
just  now  near  the  linden  which,  in  all  the  splendour 
of  fullest  bloom,  shaded  the  street  in  front  of  the 
Ortlieb  mansion ;  for  she  had  seen  two  fair  girls 
grow  up  in  the  ancient  dwelling  with  the  carved 
escutcheon  above  the  lofty  oak  door,  and  the  ample 
garden — and  the  younger,  from  her  earliest  child- 
hood, had  been  on  especially  intimate  terms  with 
her. 

Now  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  linden,  spite  of 
their  dense  foliage,  permitted  a  glimpse  of  the 
broad  courtyard  which  separated  the  patrician 
residence  from  the  street. 

A  chain,  which  with  graceful  curves  united  a 
short  row  of  granite  posts,  shut  out  the  pedestrians, 
the  vehicles  and  horsemen,  the  swine  and  other 
animals  driven  through  the  city  gate.  In  contrast 
with  the  street,  which  in  bad  weather  resembled  an 
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almost  impassable  swamp,  it  was  always  kept  scru- 
pulously clean,  and  the  city  beadle  might  spare 
himself  the  trouble  of  looking  there  for  the  car- 
casses of  sucking  pigs,  cats,  hens,  and  rats,  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  carry  away. 

A  young  man  with  an  unusually  tall  and  pow- 
erful figure  was  standing  in  this  yard,  gazing  up  at 
a  window  in  the  second  story.  The  shadow  of  the 
linden  concealed  his  features  and  his  dress,  but 
the  moon  had  already  seen  him  more  than  once  in 
this  very  spot  and  knew  that  he  was  a  handsome 
fellow,  whose  bronzed  countenance,  with  its  prom- 
inent nose  and  broad  brow,  plainly  indicated  a 
strong  will.  She  had  also  seen  the  scar  stretching 
from  the  roots  of  his  long  brown  locks  across  the 
whole  forehead  to  the  left  cheek-bone,  that  lent 
the  face  a  martial  air.  Yet  he  belonged  to  no 
military  body,  but  was  the  son  of  a  noble  family  of 
Nuremberg,  which  boasted,  it  is  true,  of  "  knightly 
blood  "  and  the  right  of  its  sons  to  enter  the  lists 
of  the  tournament,  but  was  engaged  in  peaceful 
pursuits ;  for  it  carried  on  a  trade  with  Italy  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  every  male  scion  of  the 
Eysvogel  race  had  the  birthright  of  being  elected 
a  member  of  the  Honourable  Council  and  taking 
part  in  the  government  of  Nuremberg. 

The  moon  had  long  known  that  the  young  man 
in  the  courtyard  was  an  Eysvogel,  nor  was  this 
difficult  to  discover.  Every  child  in  Nuremberg 
was  familiar  with  the  large  showy  coat  of  arms 
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lately  placed  above  the  lofty  doorway  of  the  Eysvo- 
gel  mansion  ;  and  the  nocturnal  visitor  wore  a 
doublet  on  whose  left  breast  was  embroidered  the 
same  coat  of  arms,  with  three  birds  in  the  shield 
and  one  on  the  helmet. 

He  had  already  waited  some  time  in  vain,  but 
now  a  young  girl's  head  appeared  at  the  window, 
and  a  gay  fresh  voice  called  his  Christian  name, 
«  Wolff ! " 

Waving  his  cap,  he  stepped  nearer  to  the  case- 
ment, greeted  her  warmly,  and  told  her  that  he 
had  come  at  this  late  hour  to  say  good-night, 
though  only  from  the  front  yard. 

"  Come  in,"  she  entreated.  "  True,  my  father 
and  Eva  have  gone  to  the  dance  at  the  Town 
Hall,  but  my  aunt,  the  abbess,  is  sitting  with  my 
mother." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Wolff,  "  I  only  stopped  in 
passing.  Besides,  I  am  stealing  even  this  brief 
time." 

"  Business  ?  "  asked  the  young  girl.  "  Do  you 
know,  I  am  beginning  to  be  jealous  of  the  mon- 
ster which,  like  an  old  spider,  constantly  binds 
you  closer  and  closer'  in  its  web.  What  sort  of 
dealing  is  this  ? — to  give  the  whole  day  to  busi- 
ness, and  only  a  few  minutes  of  moonlight  to  your 
betrothed  bride ! " 

I    wish    it    were    otherwise,"   sighed    Wolff. 
You  do  not  know  how  hard  these  times  are.  Els ! 
Nor  how  many  thoughts  beset  my  brain,  since  my 
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father  has  placed  me  in  charge  of  all  his  new  en- 
terprises." 

"  Always  something  new/*  replied  Els,  with  a 
shade  of  reproach  in  her  tone.  **  What  an  om- 
nivorous appetite  this  Eysvogel  business  pos- 
sesses !  Ullmann  NUtzel  said  lately :  *  Wherever 
one  wants  to  buy,  the  bird  *  has  been  ahead  and 
snapped  up  everything  in  Venice  and  Milan.  And 
the  young  one  is  even  sharper  at  a  bargain,'  he 
added." 

"  Because  I  want  to  make  a  warm  nest  for  you, 
dearest/*  replied  Wolff. 

"  As  if  we  were  shopkeepers  anxious  to  secure 
customers !  "  said  the  girl,  laughing.  "  I  think  the 
old  Eysvogel  house  must  have  enough  big  stoves 
to  warm  its  son  and  his  wife.  At  the  Tuckers  the 
business  supports  seven,  with  their  wives  and 
children.  What  more  do  we  want  ?  I  believe 
that  we  love  each  other  sincerely,  and  though  I 
understand  life  better  than  Eva,  to  whom  poverty 
and  happiness  are  synonymous,  I  don't  need,  like 
the  women  of  your  family,  gold  plates  for  my 
breakfast  porridge  or  a  bed  of  Levantine  damask 
for  my  lapdog.  And  the  dowry  my  father  will 
give  me  would  supply  the  daughters  of  ten 
knights." 

"  I  know  it,  sweetheart,"  interrupted  Wolfif  de- 
jectedly ;  "  and  how  gladly  I  would  be  content 
with  the  smallest " 

♦  Play  upon  the  word.     Vogel  means  bird. — Tr. 
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"  Then  be  so !  "  she  exclaimed  cheerily.  "  What 
you  would  call  *  the  smallest/  others  term  wealth. 
You  want  more  than  competence,  and  I — the  saints 
know — would  be  perfectly  content  with  *  good.' 
Many  a  man  has  been  shipwrecked  on  the  cliffs  of 
'better'  and  *best.'" 

Fired  with  passionate  ardour,  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
am  coming  in  now." 

"  And  the  business  ? "  she  asked  mischievously. 

**  Let  it  go  as  it  will,"  he  answered  eagerly, 
waving  his  hand.  But  the  next  instant  he 
dropped  it  again,  saying  thoughtfully  :  "  No,  no ; 
it  won't  do,  there  is  too  much  at  stake." 

Els  had  already  turned  to  send  Katterle,  the 
maid,  to  open  the  heavy  house  door,  but  ere  doing 
so  she  put  her  beautiful  head  out  again,  and 
asked : 

"  Is  the  matter  really  so  serious  ?  Won't  the 
monster  grant  you  even  a  good-mght  kiss  ? " 

"  No,"  he  answered  firmly.     "  Your  menservants 

have  gone,  and  before  the  maid  could  open 

There  is  the  moon  rising  above  the  linden  already; 
It  won't  do.  But  I'll  see  you  to-morrow  and, 
please  God,  with  a  lighter  heart.  We  may  have 
good  news  this  very  day." 

"  Of  the  wares  from  Venice  and  Milan  ? "  asked 
Els  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  sweetheart.  Two  waggon  trains  will 
meet  at  Verona.  The  first  messenger  came  from 
Ingolstadt,  the  second  from  Munich,  and  the  one 
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from  Landshut  has  been  here  since  day  before  yes- 
terday. Another  should  have  arrived  this  morn- 
ing, but  the  intense  heat  yesterday,  or  some  cause 
— at  any  rate  there  is  reason  for  anxiety.  You 
don't  know  what  is  at  stake." 

"  But  peace  was  proclaimed  yesterday,"  said 
Els,  "  and  if  robber  knights  and  bandits  should 

venture But,  no  !     Surely  the  waggons  have 

a  strong  escort." 

"  The  strongest,"  answered  Wolff.  **  The  first 
wain  could  not  arrive  before  to-morrow  morning." 

"You  see!"  cried  the  girl  gaily.  "Just  wait 
patiently.  When  you  are  once  mine  I'll  teach  you 
not  to  look  on  the  dark  side.  O  Wolif,  why  is 
everything  made  so  much  harder  for  us  than  for 
others  ?  Now  this  evening,  it  would  have  been  so 
pleasant  to  go  to  the  ball  with  you." 

"Yet,  how  often,  dearest,  I  have  urged  you  in 
vain "  he  began,  but  she  hastily  interrupted : 

"  Yes,  it  was  certainly  no  fault  of  yours,  but 
one  of  us  must  remain  with  my  mother,  and 
Eva " 

"  Yesterday  she  complained  to  me  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  that  she  would  be  forced  to  go  to  this 
dance,  which  she  detested." 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  she  ought  to  go,"  ex- 
plained Els.  "  She  is  eighteen  years  old,  and  has 
never  yet  been  induced  to  enter  into  any  of  the 
pleasures  other  girls  enjoy.  When  she  isn't  in  the 
convent  she   is   always  at    home,   or  with    Aunt 
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Kunigunde  or  one  of  the  nuns  in  the  woods  and 
fields.  If  she  wants  to  take  the  veil  later,  who 
can  prevent  it,  but  the  abbess  herself  advises  that 
she  should  have  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  world 
before  leaving  it.  Few  need  it  more,  it  seems  to 
me,  than  our  Eva." 

"  Certainly,"  Wolff  assented.  "  Such  a  lovely 
creature !  I  know  no  girl  more  beautiful  in  all 
Nuremberg." 

"  Oh !  you ,"  said  his  betrothed  bride,  shak- 
ing her  finger  at  her  lover,  but  he  answered 
promptly, 

**  You  just  told  me  that  you  preferred  *good* 
to  *  better,'  and  so  doubtless  *fair'  to  'fairer,'  and 
you  are  beautiful,  Els,  in  person  and  in  soul.  As 
for  Eva,  I  admire,  in  pictures  of  madonnas  and  an- 
gels, those  wonderful  saintly  eyes  with  their  uplift- 
ed gaze  and  marvellously  long  lashes,  the  slight 
droop  of  the  little  head,  and  all  the  other  charms ; 
yet  I  gladly  dispense  with  them  in  my  heart's 
darling  and  future  wife.  But  you.  Els — if  our 
Lord  would  permit  me  to  fashion  out  of  divine 
clay  a  life  companion  after  my  own  heart,  do  you 
know  how  she  would  look  ? " 

"  Like  me — exactly  like  Els  Ortlieb,  of  course," 
replied  the  girl  laughing. 

"  A  correct  guess,  with  all  due  modesty,"  Wolff 
answered  gaily.  "  But  take  care  that  she  does 
not  surpass  your  wishes.  For  you  know,  if  the 
little  saint  should  meet  at  the  dance  some  hand- 
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some  fellow  whom  she  likes  better  than  the  garb 
of  a  nun,  and  becomes  a  good  Nuremberg  wife, 
the  excess  of  angelic  virtue  will  vanish ;  and  if  I 
had  a  brother — in  serious  earnest — I  would  send 
him  to  your  Eva." 

"  And,"  cried  Els,  "  however  quickly  her  mood 
changes,  it  will  surely  do  her  no  harm.  But  as  yet 
she  cares  nothing  about  you  men.  I  know  her, 
and  the  tears  she  shed  when  our  father  gave  her 
the  costly  Milan  suckenie,*  in  which  she  went  to 
the  ball,  were  anything  but  tears  of  joy." 

"  I  only  wonder,"  added  Wolfif,  "  that  you  per- 
suaded her  to  go ;  the  pious  lamb  knows  how  to 
use  her  horns  fiercely  enough." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Els  assented,  as  if  she  knew  it  by 
experience ;  then  she  eagerly  continued,  "  She  is 
still  just  like  an  April  day." 

"  And  therefore,"  WolflF  remarked,  "  the  dance 
which  she  began  with  tears  will  end  joyously 
enough.  The  young  knights  and  nobles  will 
gather  round  her  like  bees  about  honey.  Count 
von  Montfort,  my  brother-in-law  Siebenburg  says, 
is  also  at  the  Town  Hall  with  his  daughter." 

"  And  the  comet  Cordula  was  followed,  as 
usual,  by  a  long  train  of  admirers,"  said  Els. 
"  My  father  was  obliged  to  give  the  count  lodg- 


♦  A  long  gannent,  fitting  the  upper  part  of  the  body  closely 
and  widening  very  much  below  the  waist,  with  openings  for  the 
arms. 
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ings ;  it  could  not  be  avoided.  The  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph had  named  him  to  the  Council  among  those 
who  must  be  treated  with  special  courtesy.  So  he 
was  assigned  to  us,  and  the  whole  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  the  back  of  the  house,  overlooking  the 
garden,  is  now  filled  with  Montforts,  Montfort 
household  officials,  menservants^  squires,  pages, 
and  chaplains.  Montfort  horses  and  hounds 
crowd  our  good  steeds  out  of  their  stalls.  Besides 
the  twenty  stabled  here,  eighteen  were  put  in  the 
brewery  in  the  Hundsgasse,  and  eight  belong  to 
Countess  Cordula.  Then  the  constant  turmoil  all 
day  long  and  until  late  at  night !  It  is  fortunate 
that  they  do  not  lodge  with  us  in  the  front  of  the 
house  !     It  would  be  very  bad  for  my  mother !  " 

**  Then  you  can  rejoice  over  the  departure  all 
the  more  cordially,'*  observed  Wolff. 

"  It  will  hardly  cause  us  much  sorrow,"  Els  ad- 
mitted. **  Yet  the  young  countess  brings  mttch 
merriment  into  our  quiet  houfee.  She  is  certainly 
a  tireless  madcap,  and  it  will  vex  your  proud  sistei* 
Isabella  to  know  that  your  brother-in-law  Sieben- 
burg  is  one  of  her  admirers.  Did  she  not  go  to 
the  Town  Hall  ?  " 

"  No,"  Wolff  answered ;  "  the  twins  have 
changed  her  wonderfully.  You  saw  the  dress  my 
mother  pressed  upon  her  for  the  ball — Genoese 
velvet  and  Venetian  lace !  Its  cost  would  have 
bought  a  handsome  house.  She  was  inclined,  too, 
to  appear  as  a  young  mother  at  the  festival,  and 
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I  assure  you  that  she  looked  fairly  regal  in  the 
magnificent  attire.  But  this  morning,  after  she 
had  bathed  the  little  boys,  she  changed  her  mind. 
Though  my  mother,  and  even  my  grandmother, 
urged  her  to  go,  she  insisted  that  she  belonged  to 
the  twins,  and  that  some  evil  would  befall  the 
little  ones  if  she  left  them." 

"  That  is  noble !  '*  cried  Els  in  delight,  **  and  if 

I  should  ever .     Yet  no,  Isabella  and  I  cannot 

be  compared.  My  husband  will  never  be  num- 
bered among  the  admirers  of  another  woman,  like 
your  detestable  brother  in-law.  Besides,  he  is 
wasting  time  with  Cordula.  Her  worldliness  repels 
Eva,  it  is  true,  but  I  have  heard  many  pleasant 
things  about  her.  Alas !  she  is  a  motherless  girl, 
and  her  father  is  an  old  reveller  and  huntsman, 
who  rejoices  whenever  she  does  any  audacious 
act.  But  he  keeps  his  purse  open  to  her,  and  she  is 
kind-hearted  and  obliging  to  a  degree " 

"  Equalled  by  few,"  interrupted  Wolff,  with  a 
sneer.  "  The  men  know  how  to  praise  her  for  it. 
No  paternoster  would  be  imposed  upon  her  in  the 
confessional  on  account  of  cruel  harshness." 

"  Nor  for  a  sinful  or  a  spiteful  deed,"  replied 
Els  positively.  "  Don't  say  anything  against  her 
to  me,  Wolff,  in  spite  of  your  dissolute  brother-in- 
law.  I  have  enough  to  do  to  intercede  for  her 
with  Eva  and  Aunt  Kunigunde  since  she  singed 
and  oiled  the  locks  of  a  Swiss  knight  belonging  to 
the  Emperor's  court.     Our  Katterle  brought  the 
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coals.  But  many  other  ^rls  do  that,  since  courtesy 
permits  it.  Her  train  to  the  Town  Hall  certainly 
made  a  very  brave  show  ;  the  fifty  freight  waggons 
you  are  expecting  will  scarcely  form  a  longer 
line." 

The  young  merchant  started.  The  comparison 
roused  his  forgotten  anxiety  afresh,  and  after  a 
few  brief,  tender  words  of  farewell  he  left  the  ob- 
ject of  his  love.  Els  gazed  thoughtfully  after 
him;  the  moonlight  revealed  his  tall,  powerful 
figure  for  a  long  time.  Her  heart  throbbed  faster, 
and  she  felt  more  deeply  than  ever  how  warmly 
she  loved  him.  He  moved  as  though  some  heavy 
burden  of  care  bowed  his  strong  shoulders.  She 
would  fain  have  hastened  after  him,  clung  to  him, 
and  asked  what  troubled  him,  what  he  was  con- 
cealing from  her  who  was  ready  to  share  every- 
thing with  him,  but  the  Frauenthor,  through  which 
he  entered  the  city,  already  hid  him  from  her  gaze. 

She  turned  back  into  the  room  with  a  faint 
sigh.  It  could  scarcely  be  solely  anxiety  about 
his  expected  goods  that  burdened  her  lover's 
mind.  True,  his  weak,  arrogant  mother,  and  still 
more  his  grandmother,  the  daughter  of  a  count, 
who  lived  with  them  in  the  Eysvogel  house  and 
still  ruled  her  daughter  as  if  she  were  a  child,  had 
opposed  her  engagement  to  Wolff,  but  their  resist- 
ance had  ceased  since  the  betrothal.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  had  often  heard  that  Frau  Eysvogel,  the 
haughty  mother,  dowerless  herself,  had  many  poor 
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and  extravagant  relations  besides  her  daughter 
and  her  debt-laden,  pleasure-loving  husband,  Sir 
Seitz  Siebenburg,  who,  it  could  not  be  denied,  all 
drew  heavily  upon  the  coffers  of  the  ancient  mer- 
cantile house.  Yet  it  was  one  of  the  richest  in 
Nuremberg.  Yes,  something  of  which  she  was 
still  ignorant  must  be  oppressing  Wolff,  and,  with 
the  firm  resolve  to  give  him  no  peace  until  he  con- 
fessed everything  to  her,  she  returned  to  the  couch 
of  her  invalid  mother. 


it 


CHAPTER  II. 

Wolff  had  scarcely  vanished  from  the  street, 
and  Els  from  the  window,  when-  a  man's  slender 
figure  appeared,  as  if  it  had  risen  from  the  earth, 
beside  the  spurge-laurel  tree  at  the  left  of  the 
house.  Directly  after  some  one  rapped  lightly  on 
the  pavement  of  the  yard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
heavy  ironbound  oak  doors  opened  and  a  woman's 
hand  beckoned  to  the  late  guest,  who  glided 
swiftly  along  in  the  narrow  line  of  shadow  cast  by 
thfe  house  and  vanished  through  the  entrance. 

The  moon  looked  after  him  doubtfully.  In 
former  days  the  narrow-shouldered  fellow  had 
been  seen  near  the  Ortlieb  house  often  enough, 
and  his  movements  had  awakened  Luna's  curiosity ; 
for  he  had  been  engaged  in  amorous  adventure 
even  when  work  was  still  going  oh  at  the  recently 
completed  convent  of  St.  Clare — an  institution 
endowed  by  the  Ebner  brothers,  to  which  Herr 
Ernst  Ortlieb  added  a  considerable  sum.  At  that 
time — about  three  years  before — the  bold  fellow 
had  gone  there  to  keep  tryst  evening  after  even- 
ing, and  the  pretty  girl  who  met  him  was  Katterle, 
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the  waiting  maid  of  the  beautiful  £s,  as  Nurem- 
berg folk  called  the  Ortlieb  sisters,  Els  and  Eva. 

Many  vows  of  ardent,  changeless  love  for  her 
had  risen  to  the  moon,  and  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  man  who  made  them  afforded  a  certain  degree 
of  assurance  that  he  would  fulfil  his  pledges,  for 
he  then  wore  the  long  dark  robe  of  reputable  peo- 
ple, and  on  the  front  of  his  cap,  from  which  a  net 
shaped  like  a  bag  hung  down  his  back,  was  a  large 
S,  and  on  the  left  shoulder  of  his  long  coat  a  T, 
the  initials  of  the  words  Steadfast  and  True. 
They  bore  witness  that  the  person  who  had  them 
embroidered  on  his  clothing  deemed  these  virtues 
the  highest  and  noblest.  It  might  have  been  be- 
lieved that  the  lean  fellow,  who  scarcely  looked 
his  five-and-thirty  years,  possessed  these  lofty 
traits  of  character ;  for,  though  three  full  years  had 
passed  since  his  last  meeting  with  Katterle  at  the 
building  site,  he  had  gone  to  his  sweetheart  with 
his  wonted  steadfastness  and  truth  immediately 
after  the  Emperor  Rudolph's  entry. 

He  had  given  her  reason  to  rely  upon  him ; 
but  the  moon's  gaze  reaches  far,  and  had  discov- 
ered the  quality  of  Walther  Biberli's  "  steadfast- 
ness and  truth.** 

In  one  respect  it  proved  the  best  and  noblest ; 
for  among  thousands  of  servitors  the  moon  had 
not  seen  one  who  clung  to  his  lord  with  more  loyal 
devotion.  Towards  pretty  young  women,  on  the 
contrary,  he  displayed  his  principal  virtues  in  a 
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very  singular  way ;  for  the  pallid  nocturnal  wan- 
derer  above  had  met  him  in  various  lands  and 
cities,  and  wherever  he  tarried  long  another  maid 
was  added  to  the  list  of  those  to  whom  Biberli 
vowed  steadfastness  and  truth. 

True,  whenever  Sir  Long  Coat's  travels  led 
him  back  to  any  one  to  whom  he  had  sworn  eter- 
nal love,  he  went  first  to  her,  if  she,  too,  retained 
the  old  affection.  But  Katterle  had  cause  to  care 
for  him  most,  for  he  was  more  warmly  devoted  to 
her  than  to  any  of  the  others,  and  in  his  own 
fashion  his  intentions  were  honest.  He  seriously 
intended,  as  soon  as  his  master  left  the  imperial 
court — which  he  hoped  would  not  happen  too  soon 
— and  returned  to  his  ancestral  castle  in  his  native 
Switzerland,  to  establish  a  home  of  his  own  for 
his  old  age,  and  no  one  save'  Katterle  should  light 
the  hearth  fire.  Her  outward  circumstances  pleased 
him,  as  well  as  her  disposition  and  person.  She 
was  free-born,  like  himself — the  son  of  a  forest 
keeper — and,  again  like  him,  belonged  to  a  Swiss 
family ;  her  heritage  (she  was  an  orphan),  which 
consisted  of  a  house  and  arable  land  \p  her  home, 
Sarnen,  where  she  still  sent  her  savings,  satisfied 
his  requirements.  But  above  all  she  believed  in  . 
him  and  admired  his  versatile  mind  and  his  experi- 
ence. Moreover,  she  gave  him  absolute  obedience, 
and  loved  him  so  loyally  that  she  had  remained 
unwedded,  though  a  number  of  excellent  men  had 
sought  her  in  marriage. 


If  Hf  THE  Fnt£  Of'  TKE  FMtGK. 

Kitterie  hatd  met  bim  for  the  irst  dme  mote 
tkaa  three  years  before  wbeOy  zfter  the  battle  of 
liaxch^Uiy  he  remained  sereral  weeks  ni  Xarcxii> 
ber^  Tbej  had  sat  side  bj  side  at  a  toomaxxient, 
and,  tecog^iaing  eatch  other  as  Swis^-bom  by  the 
sliarp  soood  of  the  letters  '^ch  ^  and  the  proano- 
ciatioo  o4  other  words,  were  laatnaHy  attracted. 

¥Jsnex\e  had  a  kiod  heart ;  jet  at  that  time  she 
almost  fielded  to  the  temptation  to  praj  Hearen 
aot  to  hasten  the  core  of  a  brare  man's  woamls 
too  qnicklj,  for  she  knew  that  Biberii  was  a 
squire  tn  the  serrice  of  the  joon^  Swiss  knight 
Heinz  Schorltn,  whose  name  was  on  ererj  lip  be- 
caose^  in  spite  of  his  jonth,  he  had  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Karcfafield  bj  his  rare 
brarerjy  and  that  the  yoang  hero  would  remain  in 
Horemberg  only  until  his  serere  injaries  were 
completely  healed.  His  departure  would  bring  to 
her  se|>aration  from  his  senrant,  and  sometimes 
when  homesickness  tortured  her  she  thought  she 
would  be  unable  to  surriye  the  parting.  Mean- 
while Biberii  nursed  his  master  with  faithful  zeal, 
as  if  nothing  bound  him  to  Nuremberg,  and  even 
atfter  his  departure  Katterle  remained  in  good 
health. 

Now  she  had  him  again.  Directly  after  the 
Emperor  Rudolph's  entrance,  five  days  before, 
Biberii  had  come  openly  to  the  Ortlieb  house  and 
presented   himself  to  Martscbe,*  the  old  house- 

*  Margaret. 
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keeper,  as  the  countryman  and  friend  of  the  wait- 
ing maid,  who  had  brought  her  a  message  from 
home. 

True,  it  had  been  impossible  to  say  anything 
confidential  either  in  the  crowded  kitchen  or  in 
the  servants'  hall.  To-night's  meeting  was  to  af» 
ford  the  opportunity. 

The  menservants,  carrying  sedan  chairs  and 
torches,  had  all  gone  out  with  their  master,  who 
had  taken  his  younger  daughter,  Eva,  to  the  dance. 
They  were  to  wait  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall,  be- 
cause it  was  doubtful  whether  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  who  had  been  very  reluctant  to  go  to  the 
entertainment,  might  not  urge  an  early  departure. 
Count  von  Montfort,  whose  quarters  were  in  the 
Ortlieb  mansion,  and  his  whole  train  of  male  at- 
tendants, certainly  would  not  come  back  till  very 
late  at  night  or  even  early  morning,  for  the  Count- 
ess Cordula  remained  at  a  ball  till  the  close,  and 
her  father  lingered  over  the  wine  cup  till  his 
daughter  called  him  from  the  revellers. 

All  this  warranted  the  lovers  in  hoping  for  an 
undisturbed  interview.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
well  chosen.  It  was  unsatisfactory  only  to  the 
moon  for,  after  Biberli  had  closed  the  heavy  door 
of  the  house  behind  him,  Luna  found  no  chink  or 
crevice  through  which  a  gliding  ray  might  have 
watched  what  the  true  and  steadfast  Biberli  was 
saying  to  Katterle.  There  was  one  little  window 
beside  the  door,  but  it  was  closed,  and  the  opening 
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was  covered  with  sheepskin.  So  the  moon's  curi- 
osity was  not  gratified. 

Instead  of  her  silver  rays,  the  long  entry  of  the 
Ortlieb  house,  with  its  lofty  ceiling,  was  illumined 
only  by  the  light  of  three  lanterns,  which  struggled 
dimly  through  horn  panes.  The  shining  dots  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  spacious  corridor  were  the  eyes 
of  a  black  cat,  watching  there  for  rats  and  mice. 

The  spot  really  possessed  many  advantages 
for  the  secret  meeting  of  two  lovers,  for  as  it  ran 
through  the  whole  width  of  the  house,  it  had  two 
doors,  one  leading  to  the  street,  the  other  into  the 
yard.  In  the  right  wall  of  the  entry  there  were 
also  two  small  doors,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
At  this  hour  both  closed  empty  rooms,  for  the  of- 
fice and  the  chamber  where  Herr  Ernst  Ortlieb  re- 
ceived his  business  friends  had  not  been  occupied 
since  sunset,  and  the  bathroom  and  dressing-room 
adjoining  were  used  only  during  the  day. 

True,  some  unbidden  intruder  might  have  come 
down  the  long  broad  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
story.  But  in  that  case  the  lovers  had  the  best 
possible  hiding-place  close  at  hand,  for  here  large 
and  small  boxes,  standing  side  by  side  and  one 
above  another,  formed  a  protecting  wall ;  yonder 
heaps  of  sacks  and  long  rows  of  casks  afforded 
room  for  concealment  behind  them.  Rolls  of 
goods  packed  in  sacking  leaned  against  the  chests, 
inviting  a  fugitive  to  slip  back  of  them,  and  surely 
no  one  would  suspect  the  presence  of  a  pair  of 
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lovers  in  the  rear  of  these  mountains  of  hides  and 
bales  wrapped  in  matting.  Still  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  advisable  to  remain  near  them ;  for  these 
packages,  which  the  Ortlieb  house  brought  from 
Venice,  contained  pepper  and  other  spices  that  ex- 
haled a  pungent  odor,  endurable  only  by  hardened 
nerves. 

Valuable  goods  of  various  kinds  lay  here  until 
they  could  be  placed  in  cellars  or  storehouses  or 
sold.  But  there  was  many  an  empty  space,  too, 
in  the  broad  corridor  for,  spite  of  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph's strictness,  robbery  on  the  highroads  had 
by  no  means  ceased,  and  Herr  Ernst  Ortlieb  was 
still  compelled  to  use  caution  in  the  transportation 
of  costly  wares. 

After  Biberli  and  his  sweetheart  had  assured 
themselves  that  the  ardour  of  their  love  had  by  no 
means  cooled,  they  sat  down  on  some  bags  filled 
with  cloves  and  related  to  each  other  the  expe- 
riences through  which  they  had  passed  during  the 
period  of  separation. 

Katterle's  life  had  flowed  on  in  a  pleasant  mo- 
notony. She  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  her  em- 
ployers. 

Frau  Maria  Ortlieb,  the  invalid  mistress  of  the 
house,  rarely  needed  her  services. 

During  a  ride  to  visit  relatives  in  Ulm,  the 
travellers,  who  were  under  the  same  escort  of  men 
at  arms  as  a  number  of  Nuremberg  freight  wag- 
gons, had   been  attacked  by  the  robber  knights 
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Absbach  and  Hirschhorn.  An  arrow  had  struck 
Frau  Ortlieb's  palfrey,  causing  the  unfortunate 
woman  a  severe  fall,  which  produced  an  internal 
injury,  from  which  she  had  not  yet  recovered. 
The  assault  resulted  unfortunately  for  young 
Hirschhorn,  who  led  it ;  he  met.  with  a  shameful 
death  on  the  gallows. 

The  information  enraged  Biberli.  Instead  of 
feeling  any  sympathy  for  the  severely  injured 
lady,  he  insisted  that  the  Nuremberg  burghers  had 
dealt  with  Hirschhorn  in  a  rascally  fashion  ;  for 
he  was  a  knight,  and  therefore,  as  honest  judges 
familiar  with  the  law,  they  ought  to  have  put  him 
to  death  by  the  sword  instead  of  with  the  rope. 
And  Katterle  agreed  with  him  ;  she  never  contra- 
dicted his  opinions,  and  surely  Biberli  must  know 
what  treatment  befitted  a  knight,  since  he  was  the 
foster-brother  of  one. 

Nor  did  the  maid,  who  was  in  the  personal 
service  of  the  daughters  of  the  house,  make  any 
complaint  against  them.  Indeed,  she  could  not 
praise  Els,  the  elder,  sufficiently.  She  was  very 
just,  the  careful  nurse  of  her  invalid  mother,  and 
•always  unvarying  in  her  cheerful  kindness. 

She  had  no  fault  to  find  with  Eva  either,  es- 
pecially as  she  was  more  religious  than  any  one  in 
the  whole  house.  Spite  of  her  marvellous  beauty 
— Katterle  knew  that  there  was  nothing  false  about 
it — she  would  probably  end  by  joining  the  nuns  in 
the  convent.     But  her  mood  changed  with  every 
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breath,  like  the  weathercock  on  the  steeple.  If 
she  got  out  of  bed  the  wrong  way,  or  one  did  not 
guess  her  wishes  before  they  were  uttered,  she 
would  fly  into  a  rage  at  the  least  trifle.  Then  she 
sometimes  used  very  unkind  words;  but  no  one 
could  cherish  anger  against  her  long,  for  she  had 
an  indescribably  lovely  manner  of  trying  to  atone 
for  the  offences  which  her  hasty  young  blood  made 
her  commit.  She  had  gone  to  the  ball  that  night 
as  if  it  were  a  funeral ;  she  shunned  men  like 
poison,  and  even  kept  out  of  the  way  of  her  sister's 
friends. 

Biberli  laughed,  as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  his  opinion,  and  exclaimed:  "  Just  >^it  a  while  ! 
My  master  will  meet  her  at  the  Town  Hall  to- 
night, and  if  the  scrawny  little  squirrel  I  saw  three 
years  ago  has  really  grown  up  into  such  a  beauty, 
if  he  does  not  get  on  her  track  and  capture  her, 
my  name  isn't  Biberli." 

"But  surely,"  replied  Katterle  doubtfully, 
"  you  told  me  that  you  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  to  imitate  you  in  steadfastness  and 
truth." 

"  But  he  is  a  knight,"  replied  the  servant, 
striking  himself  pompously  under  the  T  on  his 
shoulder,  as  if  he,  too,  belonged  to  this  favoured 
class,  "  and  so  he  is  as  free  to  pursue  a  woman  as 
to  hunt  the  game  in  the  forest.  And  my  Heinz 
Schorlin !  You  saw  him,  and  admitted  that  he 
was  worth  looking  at.     And  that  was  when  he  had 
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scarcely  recovered  from  his   dangerous  wounds, 

while  now The  French  Knight    de  Preully, 

in  Paris,  with  whom  my  dead  foster-brother,  until 
he  fell  sick "  Here  he  hesitated ;  an  enquir- 
ing look  from  his  sweetheart  showed  that — perhaps 
for  excellent  reasons — he  had  omitted  to  tell  her 
about  his  sojourn  in  Paris. 

Now  that  he  had  grown  older  and  abandoned 
the  wild  revelry  of  that  period  in  favour  of  truth 
and  steadfastness,  he  quietly  related  everything 
she  desired  to  know. 

He  had  acquired  various  branches  of  learning 
while  sharing  the  studies  of  his  foster-brother,  the 
eldest  son  q/  the  old  Knight  Schorlin,  who  was  then 
living,  and  therefore,  when  scarcely  twenty,  was 
appointed  schoolmaster  at  Stansstadt.  Perhaps 
he  might  have  continued  to  teach — for  he  prom- 
ised to  be  successful — had  not  a  vexatious  discov- 
ery disgusted  him  with  his  calling. 

He  was  informed  that  the  mercenaries  in  the 
Schnitzthurm  guard  were  paid  five  shiUings  a 
week  more  than  he,  spite  of  the  knowledge  he  had 
gained  by  so  much  toil. 

In  his  indignation  he  went  back  to  Schorlin 
Castle,  which  was  always  open  to  him,  and  he 
arrived  just  at  the  right  time. 

riis  present  master's  older  brother,  whose  health 
had  always  been  delicate,  being  unable  to  follow 
the  profession  of  arms,  was  on  the  eve  of  depart- 
ing to  attend  the  university  at  Paris,  accompanied 
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by  the  chaplain  and  an  equerry.  When  the  Lady 
Wendula,  his  master's  mother,  learned  what  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  Biberli  had  gained  as  a  school- 
master, she  persuaded  her  husband  to  send  him  as 
esquire  with  their  sickly  son. 

In  Paris  there  was  at  first  no  lack  of  pleasures 
of  every  description,  especially  as  they  met  among 
the  king's  mercenaries  many  a  dissolute  Swiss 
knight  and  man  at  arms.  His  foster-brother,  to 
his  sorrow,  was  unable  to  resist  the  temptations 
which  Satan  scatters  in  Paris  as  the  peasants  else- 
where sow  rye  and  oats,  and  the  young  knight  was 
soon  attacked  by  a  severe  illness.  Then  Biberli's 
gay  life  ended  too.  For  months  he  did  not  leave 
his  foster-brother's  sick  bed  a  single  hour,  by  day 
or  night,  until  death  released  him  from  his  suffer- 
ing. 

On  his  return  to  Castle  Schorlin  he  found 
many  changes;  the  old  knight  had  been  called 
away  from  earth  a  few  days  before  his  son's  death, 
and  Heinz  Schorlin,  his  present  master,  had  fallen 
heir  to  castle  and  lands.  This,  however,  was  no 
great  fortune,  for  the  large  estates  of  the  Schorlin 
family  were  burdened  by  heavy  debts. 

The  dead  lord,  as  countryman,  boon  compan- 
ion, and  brother  in  arms  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph, 
had  been  always  ready  to  place  his  sword  at  his 
service,  and  whenever  a  great  tournament  was 
held  he  never  failed  to  be  present.  So  the  prop- 
erty  had  been  consumed,  and  the  Lady  Wendula 
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and  her  son  and  three  daughters  were  left  in  mod- 
erate circumstances.  The  two  older  girls  had 
taken  the  veil,  while  the  youngest,  a,  merry  little 
maiden,  lived  with  her  mother.. 

But  the  Emperor  Rudolph  had  by  no  means 
forgotten  the  Lady  Wendula  and  her  dead  hus- 
band, and  with  the  utmost  kindness  requested  her 
to  send  him  her  only  son.  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  wield  a  sword  and  lance.  He  intended  to  repay 
Heinz  for  the  love  and'  loyalty  his  father  had 
shown  him  through, his  whole  life. 

"And  the  Hapsburg,"  Biberli  added,  "had  kept 
his  word." 

In  a  few  years  his  young  lord  was  ready  for  a 
position  at  court. 

Gotthard  von,  Ramsweg,  the  Lady  Wendula's 
older  brother,  a  valiant  knight,  went  to  his  sister's 
home  after  her  husband's  death  to  manage  the  estate 
and  instruct  his  nephew  in  all  the  exercises  of 
knighthood.  Soon  the  strong,  agile,  fearless  son 
of  a  brave  father,  under  the  guidance  of  such  a 
teacher,  excelled  many  an  older  youth.  He  was 
barely  eighteen  when  the  Lady  Wendula  sent  him 
to  his  imperial  master.  She  had  given  him,  with 
her  blessing,  fiery  horses,  the  finest  pieces  of  his 
father's  suits  of  mail,  an  armour  bearer,  and  a 
groom  to  take  with  him  on  his  journey;  and  his 
uncle  had  agreed  to  accompany  him  to  Lausanne, 
where  the  Emperor  Rudolph  was  then  holding  his 
court  to  disctiss  with  Pope  Gregory — the  tenth  of 
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the  name — arrangements  for  a  new  crusade.  But 
nothing  had  yet  been  said  .about  Biberli.  On  the 
evening  before  the  young  noble's  departure,  how- 
ever, a  travelling  minstrel  came  to  the  castle,  who 
sang  of  the  deeds  of  former  crusaders,  and  alluded 
very  touchingly  to  the  loneliness  of  the  wounded 
knight,  Herr  Weisenthau,  on  his  couch  of  pain. 
Then  the  Lady  Wendula  remembered  her  eldest 
son,  and  the  fraternal  tendance  which  Biberli  had 
given  him. 

"  And  so,"  the  servant  went  on,  "  in  the  anxiety 
of  a  mother's  heart  she  urged  me  to  accompany 
Heinz,  her  darling,  as  esquire,  and  watch  over  his 
welfare." 

**  Since  I  could  use  a  pen,  I  was  to  write  now 
and  then  what  a  mother  desires  to  hear  of  a  son. 
She  felt  great  confidence  in  me,  because  She  be- 
lieved that  I  was  true  and  steadfast.  And  I  have 
kept  in  every  respect  the  vow  I  then  made  to  the 
Lady  Wendula — that  she  should  not  find  herself 
mistaken  in  me.  I  remember  that  evening  as  if  it 
were  only  yesterday.  To  keep  constantly  before 
my  eyes  the  praise  my  mistress  had  bestowed  upon 
me,  I  ventured  to  ask  my  young  master's  sister  to 
embroider  the  T  and  the  S  on  the  cap  and  the  new 
coat,  and  the  young  lady  did  so  that  very  night. 
Since  that  time  these  two  initials  have  gone  with 
me  wherever  our  horses  bear  us,  and  as,  after  the 
battle   of   Marchfield,  Biberli  nursed   his   master 

back  to  health  with  care  and  toil,  he  thinks  he  can 
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prove  to  you,  his  sole  sweetheart,  that  he  wears 
his  T  and  S  with  good  reason." 

In  return  for  these  words  Katterle  granted  her 
friend  the  fitting  reward  with  such  resignation  that 
it  was  robbing  the  moon  not  to  permit  her  to  look 
on.  Her  curiosity,  however,  was  not  to  remain 
wholly  ungratified ;  for  when  Biberli  found  that 
it  was  time  for  him  to  repair  to  the  Town  Hall  to 
learn  whether  his  master,  Heinz  Schorlin,  needed 
his  services,  Kat'terle  came  out  of  the  house  door 
with  him. 

They  found  much  more  to  say  and  to  do  ere 
they  parted. 

First,  the  Swiss  maid-servant  wished  to  know 
how  the  Emperor  Rudolph  had  received  Heinz 
Schorlin ;  and  she  had  the  most  gratifying  news. 

During  their  stay  at  Lausanne,  where  he  won 
the  victory  in  a  tournament,  Heinz  was  knighted ; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Marchfield  he  became  still 
dearer  to  the  Emperor,  especially  when  a  firm 
friendship  united  the  young  Swiss  to  Hartmann, 
Rudolph's  eighteen-year-old  son,  who  was  now  on 
the  Rhine.  That  very  day  Heinz  had  received  a 
tangible  proof  of  the  imperial  favour,  on  account  of 
which  he  had  gone  to  the  dance  in  an  extremely 
cheerful  mood. 

This  good  news  concerning  the  knight,  whom 
her  young  mistress  had  perhaps  already  met,  awa- 
kened in  the  maid,  who  was  not  averse  to  the  busi- 
ness of  matchmaking,  so  dear  to  her  sex,  very 
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aspiring  plans  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a 
union  between  Eva  and  Heinz  Schorlin.  But 
Biberli  had  scarcely  perceived  the  purport  of  Kat- 
terle's  words  when  he  anxiously  interrupted  her 
and,  declaring  that  he  had  already  lingered  too 
long,  cut  short  the  suggestion  by  taking  leave. 

His  master's  marriage  to  a  yoiing  girl  who  be- 
longed to  the  city  nobility,  which  in  his  eyes  was 
far  inferior  in  rank  to  a  Knight  Schorlin,  should 
cast  no  stone  in  the  pathway  of  fame  that  was 
leading  him  so  swiftly  upward.  Many  things  must 
happen  before  Biberli  could  honestly  advise  him 
to  give  up  his  present  free  and  happy  life  and  seek 
rest  in  his  own  nest. 

If  Eva  Ortlieb  were  as  lovely  as  the  Virgin  her- 
self, and  Sir  Heinz's  inflammable  heart  should  blaze 
as  fervently  as  it  always  did,  she  should  not  lure 
him  into  tl^e  paralysing  bondage  of  wedlock  so 
long  as  he  was  there  and  watched  over  him. 

If  he  must  be  married,  Biberli  •  had  something 
else  in  view  for  him — something  which  would  make 
him  a  great  lord  at  a  single  stroke.  But  it  was  too 
soon  even  for  that. 

When  he  crossed  the  Fleischbrlicke  in  the  mar- 
ket place  and  approached  the  brilliantly  lighted 
Town  Hall,  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  mov- 
ing forward,  for  the  whole  square  was  thronged 
with  curious  spectators,  servants  in  gala  liveries, 
sedan  chairs,  richly  caparisoned  steeds,  and  torch- 
bearers.     The  von  Montfort  retinue,  which  had 
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quarters  in  the  Ortlieb  house,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  numerous  of  all,  and  Biberli's  eyes 
wandered  with  a  look  of  satisfaction  over  the  gold- 
mounted  sedan  chair  of  the  young  countess.  He 
would  rather  have  given  his  master  to  her  than  to 
the  Nuremberg  maiden  whom  Katterle  compared 
to  a  weathiercock,  and  who  therefore  certainly  did 
not  possess  the  lofty  virtue  of  steadfastness. 


.CHAPTER   III. 

Sir  Heinz  SCHorlin's  servant  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  many  of  the  servitors  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  one  of  them  conducted  him  to  the  bal- 
cony of  the  city  pipers,  which  afforded  a  view  of 
the  great  hall.  The  Emperor  sat  there  at  the  head 
of  the  banquet  table,  and  by  his  side,  on  a  lower 
throne,  his  sister,  the  Burgravine  von  Zollefn. 
Only  the  most  distinguished  and  aristocratic  per- 
sonages whom  the  Reichstag  attracted  to  Nurem- 
berg, with  their  ladies,  shaVed  the  feast  given  by 
the  city  in  their  honour. 

Biit  yonder,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
them,  though  within  the  space  enclosed  by  a  black 
and  yellow  silk  cord,  separated  from  thfe  glitter- 
ing throng  of  the  other  guests,  he  perceived— -he 
would  not  trust  his  own  eyes — the  Knight  Heinz 
Schorlin,  and  by  his  side  a  wonderfully  charming 
young  girl. 

Biberli  had  not  seen  Eva  Ortlieb  for  three 
years,  yet  he  knew  that  it  was  no  other  than  she. 
But  into  what  a  lovely  creature  the  active,  angular 
child  with  the  thin    little    arms    had  developed ! 
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The  hall  certainly  did  not  lack  superb  women  of 
all  ages  and  every  style  of  figure  and  bearing 
suited  to  please  the  eye.  Many  might  even  boast 
of  more  brilliant,  aristocratic  beauty,  but  not  one 
could  vie  in  witchery  with  her  on  whom  Katterle 
had  cast  an  eye  for  his  master.  She  had  only  be- 
gun a  modest  allusion  to  it,  but  even  that  was  vex- 
atious; for  Biberli  fancied  that  she  had  thereby 
**  talked  of  the  devil,"  and  he  did  not  wish  him  to 
appear. 

With  a  muttered  imprecation,  by  no  means  in 
harmony  with  his  character,  he  prepared  to 
leave  the  balcony;  but  the  scene  below,  though 
it  constantly  filled  him  with  fresh  vexation, 
bound  him  to  the  spot  as  if  by  some  mysterious 
spell. 

Especially  did  he  fancy  that  he  had  a  bitter 
taste  in  his  mouth  when  his  gaze  noted  the  marvel- 
lous symmetry  of  Heinz  Schorlin's  powerful  though 
not  unusually  tall  figure,  his  beautiful  waving  locks, 
and  the  aristocratic  ease  with  which  he  wore  his 
superb  velvet  robe — sapphire  blue  on  the  left  side 
and  white  on  nie  right,  embroidered  with  silver 
falcons — or  perceived  how  graciously  the  noblest 
of  the  company  greeted  him  after  the  banquet ; 
not,  indeed,  from  envy,  but  because  it  pierced  his 
very  heart  to  think  that  this  splendid  young  fa- 
vourite of  fortune,  already  so  renowned,  whom  he 
warmly  loved,  should  throw  himself  away  on  the 
daughter  of  a  city  merchant,  though  his  motley 
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wares,  which  he  had  just  seen,  were  adorned  by 
the  escutcheon  of  a  noble  house. 

But  Heinz  Schorlin  had  already  been  attracted 
by  many  more  aristocratic  fair  ones,  only  to  weary 
of  them  speedily  enough.  This  time,  also,  Biberli 
would  have  relied  calmly  on  his  fickleness  had 
Katterle's  foolish  wish  only  remained  unuttered, 
and  had  Heinz  treated  his  companion  in  the  gay, 
bold  fashion  which  usually  marked  his  manner 
to  other  ladies.  But  his  glance  had  a  modest, 
almost  devout  expression  when  he  gazed  into  the 
large  blue  eyes  of  the  merchant's  daughter.  And 
now  she  raised  them !  It  could  not  fail  to  bewitch 
the  most  obdurate  woman  hater ! 

Faithful,  steadfast  Biberli  clenched  his  fists,  and 
once  even  thought  of  shouting  "  Fire ! "  into  the 
ballroom  below  to  separate  all  who  were  enjoying 
themselves  there  wooing  and  being  wooed. 

But  those  beneath  perceived  neither  him  nor 
his  wrath — least  of  all  his  master  and  the  young 
girl  who  had  come  hither  so  reluctantly. 

At  home  Eva  had  really  done  everything  in  her 
power  to  be  permitted  to  stay  away  from  the  Town 
Hall.  Herr  Ernst  Ortlieb,  her  father,  however,  had 
been  inflexible.  The  chin  of  the  little  man  with 
beardless  face  and  hollow  cheeks  had  even  begun 
to  tremble,  and  this  was  usually  the  precursor  of 
an  outburst  of  sudden  wrath  which  sometimes  over- 
powered him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  committed 
acts  which  he  afterwards  regretted. 
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This  time  he  had  been  compelled  not  to  tolerate 
the  opposition  of  his  obstinate  child.  Emperor 
Rudolph  himself  had  urged  the  "  honourable " 
members  of  the  Council  to  gratify  him  and  his 
daughter-in-law  Agnes,  whom  he  wished  to  enter- 
tain pleasantly  during  her  brief  visit,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  their  beautiful  wives  and  daughters  at  the 
entertainment  in  the  Town  Hall. 

Herr  Ortlieb's  invalid  wife  could  not  spare  Els, 
her  older  daughter  and  faithful  nurse,  so  he  re- 
quired Eva's  obedience,  and  compelled  her  to  give 
up  her  opposition  to  attending  the  festival;  but 
she  dreaded  the  vain,  worldly  gaiety — nay,  actually 
felt  a  horror  of  it. 

Even  while  still  a  pupil  at  the  convent  school 
she  had  often  asked  herself  whether  it  would  not 
be  the  fairest  fate  for  her,  like  her  Aunt  Kuni- 
gunde,  the  abbess  of  the  convent  of  St.  Clare,  to 
vow  herself  to  the  Saviour  and  give  up  perishable 
joys  to  secure  the  rapture  of  heaven,  which  lasted 
throughout  eternity,  and  might  begin  even  here  on 
earth,  in  a  quiet  life  with  God,  a  complete  realisa- 
tion of  the  Saviour's  loving  nature,  and  the  great 
sufferings  which  he  took  upon  himself  for  love's 
sake.  Oh,  even  suffering  and  bleeding  with  the 
Most  High  were  rich  in  mysterious  delight !  Aye, 
no  earthly  happiness  could  compare  with  the  bliss- 
ful feeling  left  by  those  hours  of  pious  ecstasy. 

Often  she  had  sat  with  closed  eyes  for  a  long 
time,  dreaming  that  she  was  in  the  kingdom  of 
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heaven  and,  herself  aa  angel,  dwelt  with  angels. 
How  often  she  had  wondered  whether  earthly  love 
could  bestow  greater  joy  than  sach  a  happy  dream, 
or  the  walks  through  the  garden  and  forest,  during 
which  the  abbess  told  her  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
who  founded  her  order,  the  best  and  most  warm- 
hearted among  the  successors  of  Christ,  of  whom 
the  Pope  himself  said  that  he  would  hear  even 
those  whom  God  would  not !  Moreover,  there  was 
no  plant,  no  flower,  no  cry  of  any  animal  in  the 
woods  which  was  not  familiar  to  the  Abbess  Kuni- 
gunde.  Like  St.  Francis^  she  distinguished  in 
everything  which  the  ear  heard  and  the  eye  be- 
held voices  that  bore  witness  to  the  goodness  and 
greatness  of  the  Most  High.  The  abbess  felt 
bound  by  ties  of  sisterly  affection  to  every  one  of 
God's  creatures,  and  taught  Eva  to  love  them,  too, 
and,  as  a  person  who  treats  a  child  kindly  wins  the 
mother's  heart  also,  to  obtain  by  love  of  his  crea- 
tures that  of  the  Creator. 

Others  had  blamed  her  because  she  held  aloof 
from  her  sister's  friends  and  amusements.  They 
were  ignorant  of  the  joys  of  solitude,  which  her 
aunt  and  her  saint  had  taught  her  to  know. 

She  had  endured  interruptions  and  reproaches, 
often  humbly,  oftener  still,  when  her  hot  blood 
swept  away  her  self-control,  with  vehement  indig- 
nation and  tears ;  but  meanwhile  she  had  always 
cherished  the  secret  thought  that  the  time  would 
come  when  she,  too,  would  be  permitted,  at  one 
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with  God  and  the  Saviour,  to  enjoy  the  raptures 
of  eternal  bliss.  She  loved  her  invalid  mother 
and,  often  as  his  sudden  fits  of  passion  alarmed 
her,  she  was  tenderly  attached  to  her  father ;  yet 
it  would  have  seemed  to  her  an  exquisite  delight  to 
be  permitted  to  imitate  the  saints  and  sever  all 
bonds  which  united  her  to  the  world  and  its  clog- 
ging demands.  She  had  long  been  yearning  for 
the  day  when  she  would  be  allowed  to  entreat  the 
abbess  to  grant  her  admittance  to  the  convent, 
whose  doors  would  be  flung  wide  open  for  her  be- 
cause, next  to  the  brothers  Ebner,  who  founded  it, 
her  parents  had  contrfbuted  the  largest  sum  for  its 
support. 

But  she  was  obliged  to  wait  patiently,  for  Els, 
her  older  sister,  would  probably  soon  marry  her 
Wolff,  and  then  it  would  be  her  turn  to  nurse  her 
invalid  mother.  Her  own  heart  dictated  thfs,  and 
the  abbess  had  said :  "  Let  her  enter  eternity  clasp- 
ing your  hand*before  you  begin,  with  us,  to  devote 
all  your  strength  to  securing  your  own  salvation. 
Besides,  you  will  thereby  ascend  a  long  row  of 
steps  nearer  to  your  sublime  goal." 

But  Eva  would  far  rather  have  giyen  her  hand 
now,  aloof  from  the  world,  to  the  Most  High  in 
an  inviolable  bond.  What  marvel  that,  with  such 
a  goal  in  view,  she  was  deeply  reluctant  to  enter 
the  gay  whifl  of  a  noisy  ball ! 

With  serious  repugnance  she  had  allowed  Kat- 
terle  and  her  sister  to  adorn  her,  and  entered  the 
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sedan  chair  which  was  to  convey  her  to  the  Town 
Hall.  Doubtless  her  own  image,  reflected  in  the 
mirror,  had  seemed  charming  enough,  and  the  loud 
expressions  of  delight  from  the  servants  and  others- 
who  admired  her  rich  costume  had  pleased  her; 
but  directly  after  she  realized  the  vanity  of  this 
emotion  and,  while  approaching  the  ballroom  in 
her  chair,  she  prayed  to  her  saint  to  help  her  coa- 
quer  it. 

Striving  honestly  to  vanquish  this  error,  she 
entered  the  hall  soon  after  the  Emperor  and  his 
young  daughter-in-law ;  but  there  she  was  greeted 
from  the  balcony  occupied  by  the  city  pipers  and 
musicians,  long  before  Biberli  entered  it,  with  the 
same  fanfare  that  welcomed  the  illustrious  guests 
of  the  city,  and  with  which  blended  the  blare .  of 
the  heralds*  trumpets.  Thousands  of  candles  in 
the  chandeliers  and  candelabra  diffused  a  radiance 
as  brilliant  as  that  of  day  and,  confused  by  the 
noise  and  waves  of  light  which  surjged  around  her, 
she  had  drawn  closer  to  her  father,  clinging  to  him 
for  protection.  She  especially  missed  her  sister, 
with  whom  she  had  grown  up,  who  had  l^ecome  her 
second  self,  and  whom  she  needed  most  when  she 
emerged  from  her  quiet  life  of  introspection  into 
the  gay  world. 

At  first  she  had  stood  with  downcast  lashes, 
but  soon  her  eyes  wandered  over  the  waving 
plumes  and  flashing  jewels,  the  splendour  of  silk  and 
velvet,  the  glitter  of  gold  and  glimmer  of  pearls. 
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Sometimes  the  display  in  church  had  been 
scarcely  less  brilliant,  and  even  withpi^t  her  sister's 
request  she  had  gazed  at  it,  but  howr  entirely  dif- 
ferent it  was !  There  she  had  rejoiced  in  her  own 
modest  garb,  and  told  herself  that  her  simplicity 
was  more  pleasing  to  God  and  the  saints  than  the 
vain  splendour  of  the  others,  which  she  might  so 
easily  have  imitated  or  even  surpassed.  .  But  here 
the  anxious  question  of  how  she  appeared  among 
the  rest  of  the  company  forced  itself  upon  her. 

True,  she  knew  that  the  brocade  suckenie, 
which  her  father  had  ordered  from  Milan,  was 
costly ;  that  the  sea-green  hue  of  the  right  side 
harmonised  admirably  with  the  white  on  the  left ; 
that  the  tendrils  and  lilies  of  the  valley  wrought  in 
silver,  which  seemed  to  be  scattered  over  the 
whole,  looked  light  and  airy ;  yet  she  could  not 
shake  off  the  feeling  that  everything  she  wore  was 
in  disorder — here  something  was  pulled  awry,  there 
something  was  crushed.  Els,  who  had  attended 
to  her  whole  toilet,  was  not  there  to  arrange  it, 
and  she  felt  thoroughly  uncomfortable  in  the  midst 
of  this  worldly  magnificence  and  bustle. 

Notwithstanding  her  father's  presence,  she  had 
never  been  so  desolate  as  among  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  strangers. 

Her  sister  was  intimate  with  the  other  girls  of 
her  age  and  station,  few  of  whom  were  absent,  and 
if  Eva  could  have  conjured  her  to  her  side  doubt- 
less many  would  have  joined  them ;  but  she  knew 
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no  one  well,  and  though  many  greeted  her,  no  one 
lingered.  Everybody  had  friends  with  whom  they 
were  on  far  more  familiar  terms.  The  young 
Countess  von  Montfort,  a  girl  of  her  own  age  and 
an  inmate  of  her  own  home,  also  gave  her  only  a 
passing  word.  But  this  was  agreeable  to  her — she 
disliked  Cordula's  free  manners. 

Many  who  were  friends  of  Els  had  gathered 
around  Ursula  Vorchtel,  the  daughter  of  the  rich- 
est man  in  the  city,  and  she  intentionally  avoided 
the  Ortliebs  because,  before  Wolff  Eysvogel  sued 
for  Els's  hand,  he  and  Ursula  had  been  intended  for 
each  other. 

Eva  was  just  secretly  vowing  that  this  first  ball 
should  also  be  the  last,  when  the  imperial  magis- 
trate, Herr  Berthold  Pfinzing,  her  godfather, 
came  to  present  her  to  the  Emperor,  who  had  re- 
quested to  see  the  little  daughter  of  the  Herr 
Ernst  Ortlieb  whose  son  had  fallen  in  battle  for 
him.  His  **  little  saint,"  Herr  Pfinzing  added, 
looked  no  less  lovely  amid  the  gay  music  of  the 
Nuremberg  pipers  than  kneeling  in  prayer  amid 
the  notes  of  the  organ. 

Every  tinge  of  colour  had  faded  from  Eva's 
cheeks,  and  though  a  few  hours  before  she  had 
asked  her  sister  what  the  Emperor's  greatness  sig- 
nified in  the  presence  of  God  that  she  should  be 
forced,  for  his  sake,  to  be  faithless  to  the  holiest 
things,  now  fear  of  the  majesty  of  the  powerful 
sovereign  made  her  breath  come  quicker. 
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How,  clinging  to  her  godfather's  hand,  she 
reached  the  Emperor  Rudolph's  throne  she  could 
never  describe,  for  what  happened  afterwards  re- 
sembled a  confused  dream  of  mingled  bliss  and 
pain,  from  which  she  was  first  awakened  by  her 
father's  warning  that  the  time  of  departure  had 
come. 

When  she  raised  her  downcast  eyes  the  mon- 
arch was  standing  before  the  throne  placed  for 
him.  She  had  been  compelled  to  bend  her  head 
backward  in  order  to  see  his  face,  for  his  figure, 
seven  feet  in  height,  towered  like  a  statue  of  Ro- 
land above  all  who  surrounded  him.  But  when, 
after  the  Austrian  duchess,  his  daughter-in-law, 
who  was  scarcely  beyond  childhood,  and  the  Bur- 
grave  von  Zollern,  his  sister,  had  graciously 
greeted  her,  and  Eva  with  modest  thanks  had  also 
bowed  low  before  the  Eniiperor  Rudolph,  a  smile, 
spite  of  her  timidity,  flitted  over  her  lips,  Tfor  as 
she  bent  the  knee  her  head  barely  reached  above 
his  belt.  The  Burgravine,  a  vivacious  matron, 
must  have  noticed  it,  for  she  beckoned  to  her,  and 
with  a  few  kind  words  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
young  knight  who  stood  behind  her,  between  her 
own  seat  and  that  of  the  young  Duchess  Agnes  of 
Austria,  and  recommended  him  as  an  excellent 
dancer.  Heinz  Schorlin,  the  master  of  the  true 
and  steadfast  Biberli,  had  bowed  courteously,  and 
answered  respectfully  that  he  hoped  he  should  not 
prove  himself,  unworthy  of  praise  from  such  lips. 
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Meanwhile  his  glance  met  Eva's,  and  the  Burgra- 
vine  probably  perceived  with  what  ardent  admira- 
tion the  knight's  gaze  rested  on  the  young  Nurem- 
berg beauty,  for  she  had  scarcely  stepped  back 
after  the  farewell  greeting  when  the  noble  lady  said 
in  a  low  tone,  but  loud  enough  for  Eva's  quick  ear 
to  catch  the  words,  **  Methinks  yonder  maiden  will 
do  well  to  guard  her  little  heart  this  evening 
against  you,  you  unruly  fellow !  What  a  sweet, 
angelic  face ! " 

Eva's  cheeks  crimsoned  with  mingled  shame 
and  pleasure  at  such  words  from  such  lips,  and  she 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  hear  what  the 
knight  whispered  to  the  noble  lady. 

The  attention  of  the  young  Duchess  Agnes, 
daughter  of  King  Ottocar  of  Bohemia  and  wife 
of  the  Emperor's  third  son,  who  also  bore  the 
name  of  Rudolph,  had  been  claimed  during  this 
incident  by  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  who  had  pre- 
sented his  ladies  to  her,  but  they  had  scarcely  re- 
tired when  she  beckoned  to  Heinz  Schorlin,  and 
while  talking  with  him  gazed  into  his  eyes  with 
such  warm,  childlike  pleasure  that  Eva  was  in- 
censed ;  she  thought  it  unseemly  for  a  wife  and  a 
duchess  to  be  on  such  familiar  terms  with  a  simple 
knight.  Nay,  her  disapproval  of  the  princess's 
conduct  must  have  been  very  deep,  for  during  the 
whole  time  of  her  conversation  with  the  knight 
there  was  a  loud  singing  in  the  young  girl's  ears. 
The  Bohemian's  face  might  be  considered  pretty ; 
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her  dark  eyes  sparkled  brightly,  animating  the  im- 
mature features,  now  slightly  sunburnt;  and  aK 
though  four  years  younger  than  Eva,  her  figure, 
though  not  above  middle  height,  was  well  devel- 
oped and,  in  spite  of  its  flexibility,  aristocratic  in 
bearing.  While  conversing  with  Heinz  Schorlin 
she  seemed  joyously  excited,  unrestrainedly  cor- 
dial, but  her  manner  expressed  disappointment  and 
royal  hauteur  as  another  group  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen- came  forward  to  be  presented,  compel- 
ling her  to  turn  her  back  upon  the  young  Swiss 
with  a  regretful  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

The  counts  and  countesses,  knights  and  ladies 
who  thronged  around  her  concealed  her  from 
Eva's  eyes,  who,  now  that  Heinz  Schorlin  had  left 
the  Bohemian,  again  turned  her  attention  to  the 
Emperor,  and  even  ventured  to  approach  him. 
What  paternal  gentleness  Rudolph's  deep  tones 
expressed !     How  much  his  face  attracted  her ! 

True,  it  could  make  no  pretensions  to  beauty 
— the  thin,  hooked  nose  was  far  too  large  and 
long  ;  the  corners  of  the  mouth  drooped  downward 
too  much ;  perhaps  it  was  this  latter  peculiarity 
which  gave  the  whole  face  so  sorrowful  an  aspect. 
Eva  thought  she  knew  its  source.  The  wound 
dealt  a  few  months  before  by  the  death  of  his 
faithful  wife,  the  love  of  his  youth,  still  ached. 
His  eyes  could  not  be  called  either  large  or 
bright ;  but  how  kindly,  how  earnest,  shrewd  and, 
when   an   amusing    thought    passed   through   his 
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mind,  how  mischievous  they  could  look!  His 
light-brown  hair  had  not  yet  turned  very  grey, 
spite  of  his  sixty-three  years,  but  the  locks  had 
lost  their  luxuriance  and  fell  straight,  except  for  a 
slight  curl  at  the  lower  ends,  below  his  neck. 

Eva's  father,  when  a  young  man,  had  met 
Frederic  II,  of  the  Hohenstaufen  line,  in  Italy, 
and.  was  wont  to  call  this  a  special  boon  of  fate. 
True,  her  aunt,  the  abbess,  said  she  did  not  envy 
him  the  honour  of  meeting  the  Antichrist ;  yet 
that  very  day  after  mass  she  had  counselled  Eva 
to  impress  the  Emperor  Rudolph's  appearance  on 
her  memory.  To  meet  noble  great  men  elevates 
our  hearts  and  makes  us  better,  because  in  their 
presence  we  become  conscious  of  our  own  insig- 
nificance and  the  duty  of  emulating  them.  She 
would  willingly  have  given  more  than  a  year  of 
her  life  to  be  permitted  to  gaze  into  the  pure,  lov- 
ing countenance  of  St.  Francis,  who  had  closed 
his  eyes  seven  years  after  her  birth. 

So  Eva,  who  was  accustomed  to  render  strict 
obedience  to  her  honoured  aunt,  honestly  strove 
to  watch  every  movement  of  the  Emperor ;  but  her 
attention  had  been  continually  diverted,  mainly 
by  the  young  knight,  from  whom — the  Emperor's 
sister,  Burgravine  Elizabeth,  had  said  so  herself — 
danger  threatened  her  heart. 

But  the  young  Countess  Cordula  von  Montfort, 
the  inmate   of  her  home,   also   compelled  her    to 
gaze  after  her,  for  Heinz  Schorlin  had  approached 
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the  vivacious  native  of  the  Vorarlberg,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  she  treated  him  —  allowing 
herself  to  go  so  far  as  to  tap  him  on  the  arm  with 
her  fan — vexed  and  offended  her  like  an  insult 
offered  to  her  whole  sex.  To  think  that  a  girl  of 
high  station  should  venture  upon  such  conduct 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  and  his  sister ! 

Not  for  the  world  would  she  have  permitted 
any  man  to  talk  and  laugh  with  her  in  such  a  way. 
But  the  young  knight  whom  she  saw  do  this  was 
again  the  Swiss.  Yet  his  bright  eyes  had  just 
rested  upon  her  with  such  devout  admiration  that 
lack  of  respect  for  a  lady  was  certainly  not  in  his 
nature,  and  he  merely  found  himself  compelled, 
contrary  to  his  wish,  to  defend  himself  against  the 
countess  and  her  audacity. 

Eva  had  already  heard  much  praise  of  the 
great  valour  of  the  young  knight  Heinz  Schorlin. 
When  Katterle,  whose  friend  and  countryman  was 
in  his  service,  spoke  of  him — and  that  happened 
by  no  means  rarely — she  had  always  called  him  a 
devout  knight,  and  that  he  was  so,  in  truth,  he 
showed  her  plainly  enough  ;  for  there  was  fervent 
devotion  in  the  eyes  which  now  again  sought  hers 
like  an  humble  penitent. 

The  musicians  had  just  struck  up  the  Polish 
dance,  and  probably  the  knight,  whom  the  Em- 
peror's sister  had  recommended  to  her  for  a  part- 
ner, wished  by  this  glance  to  apologise  for  inviting 
Countess  Cordula  von  Montfort  instead.     There- 
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fore  she  did  not  need  to  avoid  the  look,  and  might 
obey  the  impulse  of  her  heart  to  give  him  a  warn- 
ing in  the  language  of  the  eyes  which,  though 
mute,  is  yet  so  easily  understood.  Hitherto  she 
had  been  unable  to  answer  him,  even  by  a  word, 
yet  she  believed  that  she  was  destined  to  become 
better  acquainted,  if  only  to  show  him  that  his 
power,  of  which  the  Burgravine  had  spoken,  was 
baffled  when  directed  against  the  heart  of  a  pious 
maiden. 

And  something  must  also  attract  him  to  her, 
for  while  she  had  the  honour  of  being  escorted  up 
and  down  the  hall  by  one  of  the  handsome  sons  of 
the  Burgrave  von  ZoUern  to  the  music  of  the 
march  performed  by  the  city  pipers,  Heinz  Schor- 
lin,  it  is  true,  did  the  same  with  his  lady,  but  he 
looked  away  from  her  and  at  Eva  whenever  she 
passed  him. 

Her  partner  was  talkative  enough,  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  German  order  which  he  expected 
to  enter,  as  his  two  brothers  had  already  done, 
would  have  seemed  to  her  well  worthy  of  attention 
at  any  other  time,  but  now  she  listened  with  but 
partial  interest. 

When  the  dance  was  over  and  Sir  Heinz  ap- 
proached, her  heart  beat  so  loudly  that  she  fan- 
cied her  neighbours  must  hear  it ;  but  ere  he 
had  spoken  a  single  word  old  Burgrave  Fred- 
erick himself  greeted  her,  inquired  about  her  in- 
valid mother,  her  blithe  sister,  and  her  aunt,  the 
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abbess,  who  in  her  youth  had  been  the  queen  of 
every  dance,  and  asked  if  she  found  his  son  a 
satisfactory  partner. 

It  was  an  unusual  distinction  to  be  engaged  in 
conversation  by  this  distinguished  gentleman,  yet 
Eva  would  fain  have  sent  him  far  away,  and  her 
replies  must  have  sounded  monosyllabic  enough  ; 
but  the  sweet  shyness  that  overpowered  her  so 
well  suited  the  modest  young  girl,  who  had 
scarcely  passed  beyond  childhood,  that  he  did  not 
leave  her  until  the  Rai  began,  and  then  quitted  her 
with  the  entreaty  that  she  would  remove  the  cap 
which  had  hitherto  rendered  her  invisible,  to  the 
injury  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  and  be  present 
at  the  dance  which  he  should  soon  give  at  the 
castle. 

The  pleasant  old  nobleman  had  scarcely  left 
her  when  she  turned  towards  the  young  man  who 
had  just  approached  with  the  evident  intention  of 
leading  her  to  the  dance,  but  he  was  again  stand- 
ing beside  Cordula  von  Montfort,  and  a  feeling  of 
keen  resentment  overpowered  her. 

The  young  countess  was  challenging  his  atten- 
tion still  more  boldly,  tossing  her  head  back  so  im- 
petuously that  the  turban-like  roll  on  her  hair, 
spite  of  the  broad  ribbon  that  fastened  it  under 
her  chin,  almost  fell  on  the  floor.  But  her  ad- 
vances not  only  produced  no  effect,  but  seemed  to 
annoy  the  knight.  What  charm  could  he  find  in  a 
girl  who,  in  a  costume  which  displayed  the  great- 
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est  extreme  of  fashion,  resembled  a  Turk  rather 
than  a  Christian  woman  ?  True,  she  had  an  aris- 
tocratic bearing,  and  perhaps  Els  was  right  in  say- 
ing that  her  strongly  marked  features  revealed  a 
certain  degree  of  kindliness,  but  she  wholly  lacked 
the  spell  of  feminine  modesty.  Her  pleasant  grey 
eyes  and  full  red  lips  seemed  created  only  for 
laughter,  and  the  plump  outlines  of  her  figure 
were  better  suited  to  a  matron  than  a  maiden  in 
her  early  girlhood.  Not  the  slightest  defect  es- 
caped Eva  during  this  inspection.  Meanwhile  she 
remembered  her  own  image  in  the  mirror,  and  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  hovered  round  her  red  lips. 

Now  the  knight  bowed. 

Was  he  inviting  the  countess  to  dance  again  ? 
No,  he  turned  his  back  to  her  and  approached  Eva, 
whose  lovely,  childlike  face  brightened  as  if  a  sun- 
beam had  shone  upon  it.  The  possibility  of  re- 
fusing her  hand  for  the  Rai  never  entered  her 
head,  but  he  told  her  voluntarily  that  he  had  in- 
vited C9untess  Cordula  for  the  Polish  dance  solely 
in  consequence  of  the  Burgravine's  command,  but 
now  that  he  was  permitted  to  lingdt  iat  her  side  he 
meant  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

He  kept  his  word,  and  was  by  no  means  content 
with  the  Rai ;  for,  after  the  young  Duchess  Agnes 
had  summoned  him  to  a  Zduner^  and  during  its 
continuance  again  talked  with  him  far  more  con- 
fidentially than  the  modest  Nuremberg  maiden 
could    approve,   he    persuaded    Eva    to    try   the 
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Schwdbeln  with  him  also ;  and  though  she  had 
always  disliked  such  dances  she  yielded,  and  her 
natural  grace,  as  well  as  her  quick  ear  for  time, 
•helped  her  to  catch  the  unfamiliar  steps  without 
difficulty.  While  doing  so  he  whispered  that  even 
the  angels  in  heaven  could  have  no  greater  bliss 
than  it  afforded  him  to  float  thus  through  the  hall, 
clasping  her  in  his  arm,  while  she  glanced  up  at 
him  with  a  happy  look  and  bent  her  little  head  in 
assent.  She  would  gladly  have  exclaimed  warmly  : 
"  Yes,  indeed  !  Yet  the  Burgravine  says  that  dan- 
ger threatens  me  from  you,  you  dear,  kind  fellow, 
and  I  should  do  well  to  avoid  you." 

Besides,  she  felt  indebted  to  him.  What  would 
have  befallen  her  here  in  his  absence !  Moreover, 
it  gave  her  a  strange  sense  of  pleasure  to  gaze  into 
his  eyes,  allow  herself  to  be  borne  through  the  wide 
hall  by  his  strong  arm,  and  while  pressed  closely 
to  his  side-imagine  that  his  swiftly  throbbing  heart 
felt  the  pulsing  of  her  own.  Instead  of  injuring 
her,  wishing  her  evil,  and  asking  her  to  do  anything 
wrong,  he  certainly  had  only  good  intentions.  He 
had  cared  for  her  as  if  he  occupied  the  place  of  her 
own  brother  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marchfield. 
It  would  have  given  him  most  pleasure — he  had 
said  so  himself — to  dance  everything  with  her,  but 
decorum  and  the  royal  dames  who  kept  him  in  at- 
tendance would  not  permit  it.  However,  he  came 
to  her  in  every  pause  to  exchange  at  least  a  few 
brief  words  and  a  glance.     During  the  longest  one^ 
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which  lasted  more  than  an  hour  and  was  devoted 
to  the  refreshment  of  the  guests,  he  led  her  into  a 
side  room  which  had  been  transformed  into  a  blos- 
soming garden. 

Seats  were  placed  behind  the  green  birch  trees 
— amid  whose  boughs  hung  gay  lamps — and  the 
rose  bushes  which  surrounded  a  fountain  of  per- 
fumed water,  and  Eva  had  already  followed  the 
Swiss  knight  across  the  threshold  when  she  saw 
among  the  branches  at  the  end  of  the  room  the 
Countess  Cordula,  at  whose  feet  several  young 
nobles  knelt.or  reclined,  among  them  Seitz  Sieben- 
burg,  the  brother-in-law  of  Wolff  Eysvogel,  her 
sister's  betrothed  bridegroom. 

The  manner  of  the  husband  and  father  whose 
wife,  only  six  weeks  before,  had  become  the  mother 
of  twin  babies — beautiful  boys — and  who  for  Cor- 
dula's  sake  so  shamefully  forgot  his  duties,  crim- 
soned her  cheeks  with  a  flush  of  anger,  while  the 
half-disapproving,  half-troubled  look  that  Sir  Boe- 
mund  Altrosen  cast,  sometimes  at  the  countess, 
sometimes  at  Siebenburg,  showed  her  that  she  her- 
self was  on  the  eve  of  doing  something  which  the 
best  persons  could  not  approve;  for  Altrosen,  who 
leaned  silently  against  the  wall  beside  the  countess, 
ever  and  anon  pushing  back  the  coal-black  hair 
from  his  pale  face,  had  been  mentioned  by  her  god* 
father  as  the  noblest  of  the  younger  knights  gath 
ered  in  Nuremberg.  A  voice  in  her  own  hear^ 
too,  cried  out  that  this  was  no  fitting  place  for  hex 


so 
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If  Els  had  been  with  her,  Eva  said  to  herself,  she 
certainly  would  not  have  permitted  her  to  enter 
this  room,  where  such  careless  mirth  prevailed, 
alone  with  a  knight,  and  the  thought  roused  her 
for  a  short  time  from  the  joyous  intoxication  in 
which  she  had  hitherto  revelled,  and  awakened  a 
suspicion  that  there  might  be  peril  in  trusting  her- 
self to  Heinz  Schorlin  without  reserve. 

"  Not  here,"  she  entreated,  and  he  instantly 
obeyed  her  wish,  though  the  Countess  Cordula,  as 
if  he  were  alone,  instead  of  with  a  lady,  loudly  and 
gaily  bade  him  stay  where  pleasure  had  built  a  hut 
under  roses. 

Eva  was  pleased  that  her  new  friend  did  not 
even  vouchsafe  the  young  countess  an  answer. 
His  obedience  led  her  also  to  believe  that  her 
anxiety  had  been  in  vain.  Yet  she  imposed  greater 
reserve  of  manner  upon  herself  so  rigidly  that 
Heinz  noticed  it,  and  asked  what  cloud  had 
dimmed  the  pure  radiance  of  her  gracious  sun- 
shine. 

Eva  lowered  her  eyes  and  answered  gently : 
"  You  ought  not  to  have  taken  me  where  the  diffi- 
dence due  to  modesty  is  forgotten."  Heinz  Schor- 
lin understood  her  and  rejoiced  to  hear  the  answer. 
In  his  eyes,  also,  Countess  Cordula  this  evening 
had  exceeded  the  limits  even  of  the  liberty  which 
by  common  consent  she  was  permitted  above 
others.  He  believed  that  he  had  found  in  Eva  the 
embodiment   of  pure  and  beautiful  womanhood. 
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He  had  given  her  his  heart  from  the  first  moment 
that  their  eyes  met.  To  find  her  in  every  respect 
exactly  what  he  had  imagined,  ere  he  heard  a  single 
word  from  her  lips,  enhanced  the  pleasure  he  felt 
to  the  deepest  happiness  which  he  had  ever  experi' 
enced. 

He  had  already  been  fired  with  a  fleeting  fancy 
for  many  a  maiden,  but  not  one  had  appeared  to 
him,  even  in  a  remote  degree,  so  lovable  as  this 
graceful  young  creature  who  trusted  him  with  such 
childlike  confidence,  and  whose  innocent  security 
by  the  side  of  the  dreaded  heart-breaker  touched 
him. 

Never  before  had  it  entered  his  mind  concern- 
ing any  girl  to  ask  himself  the  question  how  she 
would  please  his  mother  at  home.  The  thought 
that  she  whom  he  so  deeply  honoured  might  pos- 
sess a  magic  mirror  which  showed  her  her  reckless 
son  as  he  dallied  with  the  complaisant  beauties 
whose  graciousness,  next  to  dice-playing,  most 
inflamed  his  blood,  had  sometimes  disturbed  his 
peace  of  mind  when  Biberli  suggested  it.  But 
when  Eva  looked  joyously  up  at  him  with  the 
credulous  confidence  of  a  trusting  child,  he  could 
imagine  no  greater  bliss  than  to  hear  his  mother, 
clasping  the  lovely  creature  in  her  arms,  call  her 
her  dear  little  daughter. 

His  reckless  nature  was  subdued,  and  an  emo- 
tion of  tenderness  which  he  had  never  experienced 
before  thrilled  him  as  she  whispered,  "  Take  me  to 
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a  place  where  everybody  can  see  us,  but  where  we 
need  not  notice  anyone  else." 

How  significant  was  that  little  word  "we**! 
It  showed  that  already  she  united  herself  and  him 
in  her  thoughts.  To  her  pure  nature  nothing 
could  be  acceptable  which  must  be  concealed  from 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  eyes  of  man.  And  her 
wish  could  be  fulfilled. 

The  place  where  Biberli  had  discovered  them^ 
and  where  refreshments  had  just  been  served  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  near- 
est to  his  person,  who  had  been  joined  by  several 
princes  of  the  Church,  was  shut  off  by  the  ban- 
nerets, thus  preventing  the  entrance  of  any  unin- 
vited person ;  but  Heinz  Schorlin  belonged  to  the 
sovereign's  suite  and  had  admittance  everywhere. 

So  he  led  Eva  behind  the  black  and  yellow 
rope  to  two  vacant  chairs  at  the  end  of  the  en- 
closed space  where  the  banquet  had  been  swiftly 
arranged  for  the  Emperor  and  the  other  illustrious 
guests  of  Nuremberg. 

These  seats  were  in  view  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, yet  it  would  have  been  as  difficult  to  inter- 
rupt him  and  his  lady  as  any  of  the  table  com- 
panions of  the  imperial  pair.  Eva  followed  the 
knight  without  anxiety,  and  took  her  place  beside 
him  in  the  well-chosen  seat. 

A  young  cup-bearer  of  noble  birth,  with  whom 
Heinz  was  well  acquainted,  brought  unasked  to 
him   and    his   companion    sparkling   Malvoisie   in 
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Venetian  glasses,  and  Heinz  began  the  conversa- 
tion by  inviting  Eva  to  drink  to  the  many  days 
brightened  by  her  favour  which,  if  the  saints  heard 
his  prayer,  should  follow  this,  the  most  delightful 
evening  of  his  life.  He  omitted  to  ask  her  to 
pour  the  wine  for  him,  knowing  that  many  of  the 
guests  in  the  bfllroom  were  watching  them;  be- 
sides the  saucy  little  count  came  again  and  again 
to  fill  his  goblet,  and  he  wished  to  avoid  every- 
thing which  might  elicit  sarcastic  comment.  The 
young  cup-bearer  desisted  as  soon  as  he  noticed 
the  respectful  reserve  with  which  Heinz  treated 
his  lady,  and  the  youth  was  soon  obliged  to  leave 
the  hall  with  his  liege  lord,  Duke  Rudolph  of 
Austria,  who  was  to  set  out  for  Carinthia  early  the 
following  morning,  and  withdrew  with  his  wife 
without  sharing  the  banquet.  The  latter  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  the  castle,  but  she  was  to 
remain  in  Nuremberg  during  the  session  of  the 
Reichstag  with  the  lonely  widowed  Emperor,  who 
was  especially  fond  of  the  young  Bohemian  prin- 
cess. Before  and  during  the  dance  with  Heinz  the 
latter  had  requested  him  to  use  the  noble  Arabian 
steed,  a  gift  from  the  Sultan  Kalaun  to  the  Empe- 
ror, who  had  bestowed  it  upon  her,  and  also  ex- 
pressed the  hope  of  meeting  the  knight  frequently. 
In  the  conversation  which  Heinz  began  with 
Eva  he  was  at  first  obliged  to  defend  himself,  for 
she  had  admitted  that  she  had  heard  the  Bur- 
gravine's  warning  to  beware  of  him. 
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At  the  same  time  she  had  found  opportunity  to 
tell  him  that  her  heart  yearned  for  something  dif- 
ferent from  worldly  love,  and  that  she  felt  safe 
from  every  one  because  St.  Clare  was  constantly 
watching  over  her. 

He  replied  that  he  had  been  reared  in  piety, 
that  he  knew  the  close  relations  existing  between 
her  patron  saint  and  the  holy  Francis  of  Assisi, 
and  that  he,  too,  had  experienced  many  things 
from  this  man  of  God.  Eva,  with  warm  interest, 
asked  when  and  where,  and  he  willingly  told  her. 

On  the  way  from  Augsburg  to  Nuremberg, 
while  riding  in  advance  of  the  imperial  court,  he 
had  met  an  old  barefooted  man  who,  exhausted  by 
the  heat  of  the  day,  had  sunk  down  by  the  side  of 
the  road  as  if  lifeless,  with  his  head  resting  against 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Moved  with  compassion,  he 
dismounted,  to  try  to  do  something  for  the  grey- 
beard. A  few  sips  of  wine  had  restored  him  to 
consciousness,  but  his  weary,  wounded  feet  would 
carry  him  no  farther.  Yet  it  would  have  grieved 
the  old  man  sorely  to  be  forced  to  interrupt  his 
journey,  for  the  Chapter  General  in  Portiuncula,  in 
Italy,  had  sent  him  with  an  important  message  to 
the  brothers  of  his  order  in  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially in  Nuremberg. 

The  old  Minorite  monk  was  especially  dignified 
in  aspect,  and  when  he  chanced  to  mention  that  he 
had  known  St.  Francis  well  and  was  one  of  those 
who  had  nursed  him  during  his  last  illness,  a  dis- 
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pute  had  arisen  between  Heinz  Schorlin,  the  armor 
bearer,  and  his  servant  Walther  Biberli,  for  each 
desired  to  give  up  his  saddle  to  the  old  man  and 
pursue  his  journey  on  foot  for  his  sake  and  the 
praise  of  God. 

But  the  Minorite  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
break  his  vow  never  again  to  mount  a  knight's 
charger  and,  even  had  it  not  been  evident  from  his 
words,  Heinz  asserted  that  the  aristocratic  dignity 
of  his  bearing  would  have  shown  that  he  belonged 

to  a  noble  race. 

« 

Biberli's  eloquence  gained  the  victory  in  this 
case  also,  and  though  the  groom  led  by  the  bridle 
another  young  stallion  which  the  ex-schoolmaster 
might  have  mounted,  he  had  walked  cheerily  be- 
side the  old  monk,  sweeping  up  the  dust  with  his 
long  robe.  At  the  tavern  the  knight  and  his  at- 
tendants had  been  abundantly  repaid  for  their 
kindness  to  the  Minorite,  for  his  conversation  was 
both  entertaining  and  edifying;  and  Heinz  re- 
peated to  his  lady,  who  listened  attentively,  much 
that  the  monk  had  related  about  St.  Francis. 

Eva,  too,  was  also  on  the  ground  dearest  and 
most  familiar  to  her.  Her  little  tongue  ran  fast 
enough,  and  her  large  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  an 
unusually  bright  and  happy  lustre  as  she  completed 
and  corrected  what  the  young  knight  told  her 
about  the  saint. 

How  much  that  was  lovable,  benevolent,  and 
wonderful   there   was    to    relate   concerning   this 
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piTopftict  €S)f  peace  aimd  ^ONSMl-willfl,  ttfiois  ajBOstflc  «9f 
pc^cstT  as&d  ttmB  wIkp,  iim  ercry  ano^TcniBcaDlt  ciff  ooa- 
tsBirc;  pcsroored  aoid  f  dht  a  saiuannniDooBS  to  ]rec)OSMS:sc 
tiac  oaBimi]pottcmiDe  aimd  ^wmIbbc^  of  G^mL  am  isn- 
▼italtfiooB     ltis>     dieT€»iiiif    smfiMDonssbcMm    to    tl&c     Most 

How  mouniT  ammssssn^  Tct  edflfi'ssn^  aisd  to!iDcSBsin|^ 
anecdo<teSr  uBae  Abbess  KmnmsgiQuiBde  Isad  nainraited!  oH 
hsm  asBd  tlbe  most  belored  of  Ms  foOowcins!  Ifmicli 
of  tlbis  cosBTcrsattMm  Era  repeated  to  the  kmi^t^ 
and  ber  pHeasere  pi  tbe  smbject  of  tbe  cooTetsation 
increased  tbe  riTacitT  of  her  actnve  mmd^  and  soon 
led  her  to  talk  with  ea^er  eloqnence.  Heinz  Schor- 
lin  fairtf  hnng  on  her  fiips^  and  his  eresy  which  be- 
trajed  how  deeply  all  that  he  was  hearing  moTed 
him,  rested  on  hers  nntil  a  flonrish  of  trumpets  an- 
noonced  that  the  interral  between  the  danrrs  was 
orer. 

He  had  listened  in  delight  and^  he  felt,  was 
forever  bound  to  her.  When  dntr  sammoned  him 
to  attend  the  Emperor  he  asked  himself  whether 
sach  a  conTersation  had  ever  been  held  in  the 
midst  of  a  merry  dance ;  whether  God,  in  his  good- 
ness, had  erer  created  a  being  so  perfect  in  soal 
and  body  as  this  fair  saint,  who  could  transform  a 
ballroom  into  a  church. 

Aye,  Era  had  done  so ;  for,  ardent  as  was  the 
knight's  loTe,  something  akin  to  religious  derotion 
blended  with  his  yearning  desire.  The  last  words 
which  he  addressed  to  her  before  leading  her  back 
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to  the  others  contained  the  promise  to  make  her 
patron  saint,  St.  Clare,  his  own. 

The  Princess  of  Nassau  had  invited  him  for  the 
next  dance,  but  she  found  Heinz  Schorlin,.whom 
the  young  Duchess  Agnes  had  just  said  was  merry 
enough  to  bring  the  dead  to  life,  a  very  quiet  part- 
ner ;  while  young  Herr  Schtirstab,  who  danced  with 
Eva  and,  like  all  the  members  of  the  Honourable 
Council,  knew  that  she  desired  to  take  the  veil, 
afterwards  told  his  friends  that  the  younger  beau- 
tiful £  would  suit  a  Carthusian  convent,  where 
speech  is  prohibited,  much  better  than  a  ballroom. 

But  after  this  "  Zduner  *'  Heinz  Schorlin  again 
loosed  her  tongue.  When  he  had  told  her  how  he 
came  to  the  court,  and  she  had  learned  that  he  had 
joined  the  Emperor  Rudolph  at  Lausanne  just  as 
he  took  the  vow  to  take  part  in  the  crusade,  there 
was  no  end  to  her  questions  concerning  the  reason 
that  the  German  army  had  not  already  marched 
against  the  infidels,  and  whether  he  himself  did 
not  long  to  make  them  feel  his  sword. 

Then  she  asked  still  further  particulars  con- 
cerning Brother  Benedictus,  the  old  Minorite 
whom  he  had  treated  so  kindly.  Heinz  told  her 
what  he  knew,  and  when  he  at  last  enquired 
whether  she  still  regretted  having  met  him  whom 
she  feared,  she  gazed  frankly  into  his  eyes  and, 
smiling  faintly,  shook  her  head. 

This  increased  his  ardour,  and  he  warmly  en- 
treated her  to  tell  him  where  he  could  meet  her 
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aj^aan.  and  permh  Inm  It)  call  i«r  ixk  ladr.  But 
sine  besitaied  tt?  J«g>}j,  and  ere  be  catld  wm  from 
her  ertffl  tfee  iaimcst  ^sadow  t^f  coiffieEt^  Ectjsi 
OrtHeb,  irbo  had  been  talkict^  -whii  olicr  mfiriber^ 
<?if  tike  cc»imt£l  in  tic  room  viierc  tine  'wttdc  ws& 
scrred-  ixAerrcjitied  idm  tt>  lake  la$  dai:ij:teer  ^cxmc. 

SSie  ir«Dt  reiiictaartlT.  Tiic  cLasp  of  tire  tnigitt'f 
fct&ad  ira^  feOt  a^S  tiie  war  t-o  lie  boxtsc  a3>d  ii 
woxM  iaxe  beec  3SBpQ«K.t>!ie  aiid  ocnaasLT  rrsgra- 
oorts  c«oe  to  retiirr  5:^ 

Hetbcz  Sdsoc-is  b»d  olbcairkcd  ro  afgcirr,  jd  tie 
Ufit  ^;!aj3ioe  from  icr  ere*  had  bee:  ajiorc  elocaest 
tfian  flsasT  a  rcrba!  pcosise,  as(d  he  ^azcd  after 
her  earapcsred. 

It  feetcxed  !ike  desecratioc  to  girc  the  hard  in 
which  her*  bad  rested  to  lead  acT  oce  ^se  to  tiac 
daoce,  asd  irbec  tbe  rotcrsd  Diike  of  Pomcraiua 
tortted  him  to  a  <frir:k:r:g  boit  at  his  qcartcrs  at  the 
Green  Shield  he  accepted;  for  withoat  Era  the 
hall  seemed  deserted,  the  lijght  robbed  of  its  bril- 
tiancj,  and  the  gaj  mosic  transformed  to  a  melan- 
chofy  dirge. 

But  irhen  at  the  Green  Shield  the  dncal  wine 
tpzrkicd  ia  the  beakers,  the  gold  shone  and  glis- 
tened on  the  tables,  and  the  rattle  of  the  dice  in- 
rited  the  bystanders  to  the  game,  he  thought  that 
whatever  he  undertook  on  such  a  day  of  good  for- 
tune must  have  a  lucky  end 

The  Emperor  had  filled  his  purse  again,  but  the 
friendly  gift  did  not  cover  his  debts,  and  he  wanted 
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to  be  rid  of  them  before  he  told  his  mother  that  he 
had  found  a  dear,  devout  daughter  for  her,  and 
intended  to  return  home  to  settle  in  the  ancestral 
castle,  his  heritage,  and  share  with  his  uncle  the 
maintenance  of  his  rights  and  the  management  of 
fields  and  forests. 

Besides,  he  must  test  for  the  first  time  the 
power  of  his  new  patroness,  St.  Clare,  instead  of 
his  old  one,  St.  Leodegar.  But  the  former  served 
him  ill  enough — she  denied  him  her  aid,  at  any 
rate  in  gambling.  The  full  purse  was  drained  to 
its  last  zecchin  only  too  soon,  and  Heinz,  laugh- 
ing, turned  it  inside  out  before  the  eyes  of  his 
comrades.  But  though  the  kind-hearted  Duke  of 
Pomerania,  with  whom  Heinz  was  a  special  favour- 
ite, pushed  a  little  heap  of  gold  towards  him  with 
his  fat  hands,  that  the  Swiss  might  try  his  luck 
again  with  borrowed  money,  which  brings  good 
fortune,  he  remained  steadfast  for  Eva*s  sake. 

On  his  way  to  the  Green  Shield  he  had  con- 
fessed to  Biberli — who,  torch  in  hand,  led  the  way 
— that  he  intended  very  shortly  to  turn  his  back  on 
the  court  and  ride  home,  because  this  time  he  had 
found  the  right  chatelaine  for  his  castle. 

**  That  means  the  last  one,*'  the  ex-schoolmas- 
ter answered  quietly,  carefully  avoiding  fanning 
the  flame  of  his  young  master's  desire  by  contra- 
diction. Only  he  could  not  refrain  from  entreat- 
ing him  not  to  burn  his  fingers  with  the  dice,  and, 
to  confirm  it,  added  that  luck  in  gambling  was  apt 
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to  be  scanty  where  fortune  was  so  lavish  in  the 
gifts  of  love. 

Heinz  now  remembered  this  warning.  It  had 
been  predicted  to  his  darling  that  meeting  him 
would  bring  her  misfortune,  but  he  was  animated 
by  the  sincere  determination  to  force  the  jewel  of 
his  heart  to  remember  Heinz  Schorlin  with  any- 
thing but  sorrow  and  regret. 

What  would  have  seemed  impossible  to  him  a 
few  hours  before,  he  now  realised.  With  a  steady 
hand  he  pushed  back  the  gold  to  the  duke,  who 
pressed  it  upon  him  with  friendly  glances  from  his 
kind  little  eyes  and  an  urgent  whispered  entreaty, 
and  took  his  leave,  saying  that  to-night  the  dice 
and  he  were  at  odds. 

With  these  words  he  left  the  room,  though  the 
host  tried  to  detain  him  almost  by  force,  and  the 
guests  also  earnestly  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
pleasant,  jovial  fellow.  The  loss,  over  which 
Biberli  shook  his  head  angrily,  did  not  trouble 
him.  Even  on  his  couch  Heinz  found  but  a  short 
time  to  think  of  his  empty  purse  and  the  lovely 
maid  who  was  to  make  the  old  castle  among  his 
beloved  Swiss  mountains  an  earthly  paradise,  for 
sleep  soon  closed  his  eyes. 

The  next  morning  the  events  of  the  evening 
seemed  like  a  dream.  Would  that  they  had  been 
one  !  Only  he  would  not  have  missed,  at  any  cost, 
the  sweet  memories  associated  with  Eva.  But 
could  she  really  become  his  own  ?     He  feared  not ; 
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for  the  higher  the  sun  rose  the  more  impracticable 
his  intentions  of  the  night  before  appeared.  At 
last  he  even  thought  of  the  religious  conversation 
in  the  dancing  hall  with  a  superior  smile,  as  if  it 
had  been  carried  on  by  some  one  else.  The  resolve 
to  ask  from  her  father  the  hand  of  the  girl  he 
loved  he  now  rejected.  No,  he  was  not  yet  fit  for 
a  husband  and  the  quiet  life  in  the  old  castle. 
Yet  Eva  should  be  the  lady  of  his  heart,  her 
patron  saint  should  be  his,  and  he  would  never  sue 
for  the  love  of  any  other  maiden.  Hers  he  must 
secure.  To  press  even  one  kiss  on  her  scarlet  lips 
seemed  to  him  worth  the  risk  of  life.  When  he 
had  stilled  this  fervent  longing  he  could  ride  with 
her  colour  on  helm  and  shield  from  tourney  to 
tourney,  and  break  a  lance  for  her  in  every  land 
through  which  he  passed  with  the  Emperor.  What 
would  happen  afterwards  let  the  saints  decide.  As 
usual,  Biberli  was  his  confidant,  and  declared  him- 
self ready  to  use  Katterle's  services  in  his  master's 
behalf. 

He  had  his  own  designs  in  doing  this.  He 
could  rely  upon  the  waiting  maid's  assistance,  and 
if  there  were  secret  meetings  between  Eva  OrtLieb 
and  his  lord,  which  would  appease  the  knight's 
ardour,  even  in  a  small  degree,  the  task  of  disgust- 
ing Heinz  with  his  luckless  idea  of  an  early  mar* 
riage  would  not  prove  too  difficult. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Eva  Ortlieb  had  been  borne  home  from  the 
ball  in  her  sedan  chair  with  a  happy  smile  hover- 
ing round  her  fresh  young  lips. 

It  still  lingered  there  when  she  found  her  sister 
in  their  chamber,  sitting  at  the  spinning  wheel. 
She  had  not  left  her  suffering  mother  until  her 
eyes  closed  in  slumber,  and  was  now  waiting  for 
Eva,  to  hear  whether  the  entertainment  had 
proved  less  disagreeable  than  she  feared,  and — as 
she  had  sent  her  maid  to  bed — to  help  her  un- 
dress. 

One  glance  at  Eva  told  her  that  she  had  per- 
haps left  the  ballroom  even  more  reluctantly  than 
she  entered  it ;  but  when  Els  questioned  her  so  af- 
fectionately, and  with  maternal  care  began  to  un- 
fasten the  ribbon  which  tied  her  cap,  the  young 
girl,  who  in  the  sedan  chair  had  determined  to 
confess  to  no  one  on  earth  what  so  deeply  moved 
her  heart,  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  clasp  her 
in  her  arms  and  kiss  her  with  impetuous  warmth. 

Els  received  the  caress  with  surprise  for, 
though  both  girls  loved  each  other  tenderly,  they, 
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like  most  sisters,  rarely  expressed  it  by  tangible 
proofs  of  tenderness.  Not  until  Eva  released  her 
did  Els  exclaim  in  merry  amazement :  "  So  it  was 
delightful,  my  darling  ? " 

"  Oh,  so  delightful !  "  Eva  protested  with  hands 
uplifted,  and  at  the  same  time  met  her  sister's  eyes 
with  a  radiant  glance. 

Yet  the  thought  entered  her  mind  that  it  ill 
beseemed  her  to  express  so  much  pleasure  in  a 
worldly  amusement.  Her  glance  fell  in  shame, 
and  she  gently  continued  in  that  tone  of  self-com- 
passion which  was  by  no  means  unfamiliar  to  the 
members  of  her  family.  "  True,  though  the  Em- 
peror is  so  noble,  and  both  he  and  the  BurgraVine 
were  so  gracious  to  me,  at  first — and  not  only  for 
a  brief  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  a  very  long  time — 
I  could  feel  no  real  pleasure.  What  am  I  saying  ? 
Pleasure !  I  was  indescribably  desolate  and  alone 
among  all  those  vain,  bedizened  strangers.  I  was 
like  a  shipwrecked  sailor  washed  ashore  by  the 
waves  and  surrounded  by  people  whose  language 
is  unfamiliar." 

"  But  half  Nuremberg  was  at  the  ball,"  her 
sister  interrupted.  **  Now  you  see  the  trouble, 
darling.  Whoever,  like  you,  remains  in  seclusion 
and  mounts  a  tall  tree  to  be  entirely  alone,  will  be 
deserted ;  for  who  would  be  kind-hearted  enough 
to  learn  to  climb  for  your  sake  ?  But  it  seems 
that  afterwards  one  and  another " 

"  Oh ! "  Eva   interrupted,  "  if   you   think  that 
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any  of  your  friends  gave  me  more  than  a  passing 
greeting,  you  are  mistaken.  Not  even  Barbel, 
Ann,  or  Metz  took  any  special  notice  of  your  sis- 
ter. They  kept  near  Ursel  Vorchtel,  and  she  and 
her  brother  Ulrich,  of  course,  behaved  as  if  I  wore 
a  fern  cap  and  had  become  invisible.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  uncomfortable  I  felt,  and  then — yes, 
Els,  then  I  first  realised  distinctly  what  you  are 
to  me.  Obstinate  as  I  often  am,  in  spite  of  all 
your  kindness  and  care,  ungraciously  as  I  often 
treat  you,  to-night  I  clearly  perceived  that  we  be- 
long together,  like  a  pair  of  eyes,  and  that  without 
you  I  am  only  half  myself — or,  at  any  rate — not 
complete.  And — as  we  are  speaking  in  images — I 
felt  like  a  sapling  whose  prop  has  been  removed ; 
even  your  Wolff  can  never  have  longed  for  you  more 
ardently.  My  father  found  little  time  to  give  me. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  me  take  my  place  in  the  Polish 
dance  he  went  with  Uncle  Pfinzing  to  the  drink- 
ing room,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again  till  he  came 
to  bring  me  home.  He  had  asked  Frau  Ntitzel  to 
look  after  me,  but  her  Kathrin  was  taken  ill,  as  I 
heard  when  we  were  leaving,  and  she  disappeared 
with  her  during  the  first  dance.  So  I  moved  for- 
lornly here  and  there  until  he — Heinz  Schorlin — 
came  and  took  charge  of  me." 

"  He  ?  Sir  Heinz  Schorlin  ?  *'  asked  Els  in  sur- 
prise, a  look  of  anxious  suspense  clouding  her 
pretty,  frank  face.  "The  reckless  Swiss,  whom 
Countess  Cordula  said  yesterday  was  the  pike  in 
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the  dull  carp  pond  of  the  court,  and  the  only  per- 
son for  whom  it  was  worth  while  to  bear  the  pen- 
ance imposed  in  the  confessional  ?  ** 

"  Cordula  von  Montfort !  *'  cried  Eva  scorn- 
fully. "  If  she  speaks  to  me  I  shall  not  answer 
her,  I  can  tell  you.  My  cheeks  crimson  when  I 
think  of  the  liberty " 

"  Never  mind  her,"  said  her  sister  soothingly. 
"She  is  a  motherless  child,  and  therefore  unlike  us. 
As  for  Heinz  Schorlin,  he  is  certainly  a*  gallant 
knight ;  but,  my  innocent  lambkin,  he  is  a  wolf 
nevertheless." 

"  A  wolf  ? "  asked  Eva,  opening  her  large  eyes 
as  wide  as  if  they  beheld  some  terrible  object. 
But  she  soon  laughed  softly,  and  added  quietly  ; 
**  But  a  very  harmless  wolf,  who  humbly  changes 
his  nature  when  the  right  hand  strokes  him.  How 
you  stare  at  me !  I  am  not  thinking  of  your  be- 
loved Wolff,  whom  you  have  tamed  tolerably  well, 
but  the  wolf  of  Gubbio,  which  did  so  much  mis- 
chief, and  to  which  St.  Francis  went  forth,  accosted 
him  as  Brother  Wolf,  and  reminded  him  that  they 
both  owed  their  lives  to  the  goodness  of  the  same 
divine  Father.  The  animal  seemed  to  understand 
this,  for  it  nodded  to  him.  The  saint  now  made  a 
bargain  with  the  wolf,  which  gave  him  its  paw  in 
pledge  of  the  oath ;  and  it  kept  the  promise,  for  it 
followed  St.  Francis  into  the  city,  and  never  again 
harmed  anyone.  The  citizens  of  Gubbio  fed  the 
good  beast,  and  when  it   died  sincerely  mourned 
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it.  If  you  wish  to  know  from  whom  I  heard  this 
edifying  story — which  is  true,  and  can  be  confirmed 
by  some  one  now  in  Nuremberg  who  witnessed  it 
— let  me  tell  you  that  it  was  the  wicked  wolf  him- 
self; not  the  Gubbio  one,  but  he  from  Switzerland. 
An  old  Minorite  monk,  to  whom  he  compassion- 
ately gave  his  horse,  is  the  witness  I  mentioned. 
At  the  tavern  the  priest  told  him  what  he  had 
beheld  with  his  own  eyes.  Do  you  still  inveigh 
against  the  dangerous  beast,  which  acts  like  the 
good  Samaritan,  and  finds  nothing  more  delightful 
than  hearing  or  speaking  of  our  dear  saint?" 

"  And  this  in  the  Town  Hall  during  the  dance  ? " 
asked  Els,  clasping  her  hands  as  if  she  had  heard 
something  unprecedented. 

Eva,  fairly  radiant  with  joy,  nodded  assent; 
and  Els  heard  the  ring  of  pleasure  in  her  clear 
voice,  too,  as  she  exclaimed :  "  That  was  just  what 
made  the  ball  so  delightful.  The  dancing!  Oh, 
yes,  it  is  easy  enough  to  walk  and  turn  in  time  to 
the  music  when  one  has  such  a  knight  for  a  part- 
ner; but  that  was  by  no  means  the  pleasantest 
part  of  it.  During  the  interval — it  seemed  but  an 
instant,  yet  it  really  lasted  a  considerable  time^ 
we  first  entered  into  conversation." 

"  In  one  of  the  side  rooms  ? "  asked  Els,  the 
bright  colour  fading  from  her  cheeks. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  ? "  replied  Eva  in  a 
tone  of  offence.  "  I  believe  I  know  what  is  seemly 
as  well  as  anybody   else.     True,  your    Countess 
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Cordula  did  not  set  the  most  praiseworthy  exam- 
ple. She  allowed  the  whole  throng  of  knights  to 
surround  her  in  the  ante-room,  and  your  future 
brother-in-law,  Siebenburg,  outdid  them  all.  We — 
Heinz  Schorlin  and  I — sat  near  the  Emperor's 
table  in  the  great  hall,  where  everybody  could  see 
us.  There  the  conversation  naturally  passed  from 
the  old  Minorite  to  the  holy  founder  of  his  order, 
and  remained  there.  And  if  ever  valiant  knight 
possessed  a  devout  mind,  it  is  Heinz  Schorlin. 
'Whoever  goes  into  battle  without  relying  upon 
God  and  his  saints,*  he  said,  *will  find  his  courage 
lack  wings,  and  his  armour  the  surest  defensive 
weapon.*  ' 

"  In  the  ballroom !  "  again  fell  from  her  sister's 
lips  in  the  same  tone  of  amazement. 

"  Where  else  ? "  asked  Eva  angrily.  "  I  never 
met  him  except  there.  What  do  you  other  girls 
talk  about  at  such  entertainments,  if  it  surprises 
you  ?  Besides,  St.  Francis  was  by  no  means  our 
only  subject ;  we  spoke  of  the  future  crusade,  too. 
And  oh ! — you  may  believe  me — we  would  have 
been  glad  to  talk  of  such  things  for  hours.  He 
knew  many  things  about  our  saint ;  but  the  pre- 
cise one  which  makes  him  especially  great  and 
lovable,  and  withal  so  powerful  that  he  attracted 
all  whom  he  deemed  worthy  to  follow  him,  he  had 
not  understood,  and  I  was  permitted  to  be  the  first 
person  to  bring  it  clearly  before  his  mind.  Ah ! 
and  his  wit  is  as  keen  as  his  sword,  and  his  heart  is 
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as  open  to  all  that  is  noble  and  sacred  as  it  is  loyal 
to  his  lord  and  Emperor.  If  we  meet  again  I  shall 
win  him  for  the  white  cross  on  the  black  mantle 
and  the  battle  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith." 

"But,  Eva,"  interrupted  her  sister,  still  under 
the  spell  of  astonishment,  •*  such  conversation  amid 
the  merry  music  of  the  pipers !  " 

"  *  Wherever  three  Christians  meet,  even  though 
they  are  only  laymen,  there  is  a  church,*  says  Ter- 
tullian,"  Eva  answered  impressively.  "One  need 
not  go  to  the  house  of  God  to  talk  about  the 
things  which  ought  to  be  the  highest  and  dearest 
to  every  one ;  and  Heinz  Schorlin — I  know  it  from 
his  own  lips — is  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  told 
me  voluntarily  that  he  would  never  forget  the  few 
hours  which  we  had  enjoyed  together." 

"Indeed!"  said  her  sister  thoughtfully.  "But 
whether  he  does  not  owe  this  pleasure  more  to  the 
dancing  than  to  the  edifying  conversation " 

"  Certainly  not !  "  replied  Eva,  very  positively. 
"  I  can  prove  it,  too ;  for  later,  after  he  had  heard 
many  things  about  St.  Clare,  the  female  counter- 
part of  Francis,  he  vowed  to  make  her  his  patron 
saint.  Or  do  you  suppose  that  a  knight  changes 
his  saints,  as  he  does  his  doublet  and  coat  of  mail, 
without  having  any  great  and  powerful  motive? 
Do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  idle  pleasure  of 
the  dance  led  him  to  so  important  a  decision  ? " 

"  Certainly  not.  Nothing  led  him  to  it  except 
the  irresistible  zeal  of  my  devout  sister,"  answered 
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EU,  smiling,  as  she  continued  to  comb  her  fair 
hair.  *'  She  spoke  with  tongues  in  the  ballroom, 
as  the  apostles  did  at  Pentecost,  and  thus  our 
'  little  saint  *  performed  her  first  miracle :  the  con- 
version of  a  godless  knight  during  the  dancing." 

"Call  it, so,  if  you  choose,**  replied  Eva,  her  red 
lips  pouting  scornfully,  as  if  she  felt  raised  above 
such  pitiful  derision.  "  How  you  hurt.  Els !  You 
are  pulling  all  the  hair  out  of  my  head ! " 

The  object  of  this  rebuke  had  used  the  comb 
with  the  utmost  care,  but  the  great  luxuriance  of 
the  long,  fair,  waving  locks  had  presented  many  an 
impediment,  and  Eva  seemed  unusually  sensitive 
that  night.  Els  thought  she  knew  why,  and  made 
no  answer  to  the  unjust  charge.  She  knew  her 
sister;  and  as  she  wound  the  braids  about  her 
head,  and  then,  in  the  maid's  place,  hung  part  of 
her  finery  on  hooks,  and  laid  part  carefully  in  the 
chest,  she  asked  her  numerous  questions  about  the 
dance,  but  was  vouchsafed  only  monosyllabic  re- 
plies. 

At  last  Els  knelt  before  Xht  prie-dieu.  Eva  did 
the  same,  resting  her  head  so  long  upon  her  clasped 
hands  that  the  patient  older  sister  could  not  wait 
for  the  "Amen,**  but,  in  order  not  to  disturb  Eva's 
devotion,  only  pressed  a  light  kiss  upon  her  head 
and  then  carefully  drew  the  curtains  closely  over 
the  windows  which,  instead  of  glass,  contained 
oiled  parchment. 

Eva's  excitement  filled  her  with  anxiety.     She 
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knew,  too,  what  a  powerful  influence  the  bright 
moonlight  sometimes  exerted  upon  her  wjiile  she 
slept,  and  cast  another  glance  at  the  closely  cur- 
tained window  before  she  went  to  her  own  bed. 
There  she  lay  a  long  time,  with  eyes  wide  open, 
pondering  over  her  sister's  words,  and  in  doing  so 
perceived  more  and  more  clearly  thkt  love  was 
now  knocking  at  the  heart  of  the  child  kneeling 
before  the  prie-dieu.  Sir  Heinz  Schorlin,  the  wild 
butterfly,  desired  to  sip  the  honey  from  this  sweet, 
untouched  flower,  and  then  probably  abandon  her 
like  so  many  before  her.  Love  and  anxiety  made 
the  girl,  whose  opinion  was  usually  milder  than 
her  sister's,  a  stern  and  unwise  judge,  for  she  as- 
sumed that  the  Swiss — whose  character  in  reality 
was  far  removed  from  base  hypocrisy — the  man 
whom  she  had  just  termed  a  wolf,  had  donned 
sheep's  clothing  to  make  her  poor  lambkin  an  easier 
prey.  But  she  was  on  guard  and  ready  to  spoil  his 
game. 

Did  Eva  really  fail  to  understand  the  new  feel- 
ing which  had  seized  her  so  swiftly  and  powerfully  ? 
Did  she  lull  herself  in  the  delusion  that  she  cared 
only  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul  of  the  pious  young 
knight  ? 

Yes,  it  might  be  so,  and  prudent  Els,  who  had 
watched  her  own  little  world  intently  enough,  said 
to  herself  that  it  would  be  pouring  oil  upon  the 
flames  to  tease  Eva  about  the  defeat  which  she,  the 
*'*'  little  saint,"  had  sustained  in  the  battle  against 
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the  demands  of  the  world  and  of  the  feminine  heart. 
Besides,  her  sister  was  too  dear  for  her  to  rejoice 
in  her  humiliation.  Els  resolved  not  to  utter  a 
word  about  the  Swiss  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 

Eva's  prayers  before  retiring  were  often  very 
long,  but  to-night  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  never 
end. 

"She  is  not  appealing  to  St.  Clare  for  herself 
alone,  but  for  another,"  thought  Els.  "I  spend 
less  time  in  doing  it.  True,  a  Heinz  Schorlin  needs 
longer  intercession  than  my  Eva,  my  Wolff,  and 
my  poor  pious  mother.  But  I  won't  disturb  her 
yet." 

Sighing  faintly,  she  changed  her  position,  but 
remained  sitting  propped  against  the  white  pillows 
in  order  not  to  allow  herself  to  be  overcome  by 
sleep.  But  it  was  a  hard  struggle,  and  her  lids  often 
fell,  her  head  drooped  upon  her  breast. 

Dawn  was  already  glimmering  without  when 
the  supplicant  at  last  rose  and  sought  her  couch. 
Her  sister  let  her  lie  quietly  for  a  while,  then  she 
rose  and  put  out  the  lamp  which  Eva  had  forgotten 
to  extinguish.  The  latter  noticed  it,  turned  her 
face  towards  her  and  called  her  gently.  "  To  think 
that  you  should  have  to  get  up  again,  my  poor 
Els!     Give  me  a  good-night  kiss." 

"Gladly,  dearest,"  replied  the  other.  "But  it 
is  really  quite  time  to  say  *  good-morning.'" 

"  And  you  have  kept  awake  so  long !  "  replied 
Eva  compassionately,  as  she  threw  her  arms  grate- 
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fully  around  her  sister's  neck,  kissed  her  tenderly, 
and  then  pressed  her  hot  cheek  to  hers. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  cried  Els,  with  sincere  anxiety. 
"  Are  you  hurt,  child  ?    Surely  you  are  weeping  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  am  only — I  only 
thought  that  I  had  adorned  myself,  decked  my- 
self out  with  idle  finery,  although  I  know  how  many 
poor  people  are  starving  in  want  and  misery,  and 
how  much  more  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
is  the  grey  robe  of  the  cloistered  nun.  I  could 
scarcely  leave  the  hall  in  my  overweening  pleasure, 
and  yet  it  would  have  beseemed  me  far  better  to 
share  the  sufferings  of  the  crucified  Saviour." 

**  But,  child,"  replied  Els,  striving  to  soothe  her 
sister,  "  how  often  I  have  heard  from  you  and  our 
aunt,  the  abbess,  that  no  one  was  so  cheerful  and 
so  glad  to  witness  the  enjoyment  of  human  beings 
and  animals  as  your  St.  Francis !  " 

"  He — he !  "  groaned  Eva,  "  he  who  attained  the 
highest  goal,  who  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
wherever  he  listened ;  he  who  chose  poverty  as  his 
beloved  bride,  who  scorned  show  and  parade  and 
the  trappings  of  wealth,  as  he  disdained  earthly 
love ;  he  who  celebrated  in  song  the  love  of  the 
soul  glowing  for  the  highest  things,  as  no  trouba- 
dour could  do — oh,  how  ardently  he  knew  how  to 
love,  but  to  love  the  things  which  do  not  belong 
to  this  world !  " 

Els  longed  to  ask  what  Eva  knew  about  the 
ardent   fire   of   love;    but  she  restrained  herself, 
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darkened  the  bed  as  well  as  she  could  with  the 
movable  curtain  which  hung  from  the  ceiling  on 
both  sides  above  the  double  couch,  and  said :  "  Be 
sensible,  child,  and  put  aside  such  thoughts.  How 
loudly  the  birds  are  twittering  outside !  If  our 
father  is  obliged  to  breakfast  alone  there  may  be 
a  storm,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  an  hour's 
nap.  You  need  slumber,  too.  Dancing  is  tiresome. 
Shut  your  eyes  and  sleep  as  long  as  you  can.  I'll 
be  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  while  I  am  dressing." 

As  she  spoke  she  turned  away  from  her  sister 
and  no  longer  resisted  the  sleep  which  soon  closed 
her  weary  eyes. 


CHAPTER  V. 

As  her  father  had  ordered  the  servants  not  to 
disturb  the  young  girls,  Els  did  not  wake  till  the 
sun  was  high  in  the  heavens.  Eva*s  place  at  her 
side  was  empty.  She  had  already  left  the  room. 
For  the  first  time  it  had  been  impossible  to  sleep 
even  a  few  short  moments,  and  when  she  heard 
from  the  neighbouring  cloister  the  ringing  of  the 
little  bell  that  summoned  the  nuns  to  prayers,  she 
could  stay  in  bed  no  longer. 

Usually  she  liked  to  dress  slowly,  thinking 
meanwhile  of  many  things  which  stirred  her  soul. 
Sometimes  while  the  maid  or  Els  braided  her  hair 
she  could  read  a  book  of  devotion  which  the 
abbess  had  given  her.  But  this  morning  she  had 
carried  the  clothes  she  needed  into  the  next  room 
on  tiptoe,  that  she  might  not  wake  her  sister,  and 
urged  Katterle,  who  helped  her  dress,  to  hurry. 

She  longed  to  see  her  aunt  at  the  convent.  While 
kneeling  at  the  prie-dieUy  she  had  reached  the  cer- 
tainty that  her  patron  saint  had  led  Heinz  Schorlin 
to  her.  He  was  her  knight  and  she  his  lady,  so  he 
must  render  her  obedience,  and  she  would  use  it 
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to  estrange  him  from  the  vanity  of  the  world  and 
make  him  a  champion  of  the  holy  cause  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  the  victorious  conqueror  of  her 
f6es.  Sky-blue,  the  Holy  Virgin's  colour,  should 
be  hers,  and  thus  his  also,  and  every  victory  gained 
by  the  knight  with  the  sky-blue  on  his  helmet, 
under  St.  Clare's  protection,  would  then  be  hers. 

Heinz  Schorlin  was  already  one  of  the  boldest 
and  strongest  knights ;  her  love  must  render  him 
also  one  of  the  most  godly.  Yes,  her  love!  If 
St.  Francis  had  not  disdained  to  make  a  wolf  his 
brother,  why  might  she  not  feel  herself  the  loving 
sister  of  a  youth  who  would  obey  her  as  a  noble 
falcon  did  his  mistress,  and  whom  she  would  teach 
to  pursue  the  right  quarry  ?  The  abbess  would  not 
forbid  such  love,  and  the  impulse  that  drew  her  so 
strongly  to  the  convent  was  the  longing  to  know 
how  her  aunt  would  receive  her  confession. 

The  night  before  when,  after  her  conversation 
with  Els,  she  began  to  pray,  she  had  feared  that 
she  had  fallen  into  the  snare  of  earthly  love,  and 
dreaded  the  confession  which  she  had  to  make  to 
her  aunt  Kunigunde.  Now  she  found  that  it  was 
no  fleshly  bond  which  united  her  to  the  knight. 
Oh,  no !  As  St.  Francis  had  gone  forth  to  console, 
to  win  souls  for  the  Lord,  to  bring  peace  and  ex- 
hort to  earnest  labour  in  the  service  of  the  Saviour, 
as  his  disciples  had  imitated  him,  and  St.  Clare  had 
been    untiring  in    working,  in    his   spirit,    among 

women,  she,  too,  would  obey  the  call  which  had 
6 
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come  to  her  saint  in  Portiuncula,  and  prove  herself 

for  the  first  time,  according  to  the  Scripture,  "  a 

fisher  of  souls." 

Now  she  gladly  anticipated  the  meeting;  for 
though  her  sister  did  not  understand  her,  the 
abbess  must  know  how  to  sympathise  with  what 
was  passing  in  her  mind.  This  expectation  was 
fulfilled ;  for  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  with  her 
aunt  she  poured  forth  all  her  hopes  and  feelings 
without  reserve,  eagerly  and  joyfully  extolling  her 
good  fortune  that,  through  St.  Clare,  she  had  been 
enabled  to  find  the  noblest  and  most  valiant 
knight,  that  she  might  win  him  for  the  Holy  War 
under  her  saint's  protection  and  to  her  honour. 

The  abbess,  who  knew  women's  hearts,  had  at 
first  felt  the  same  fear  as  Els;  but  she  soon 
changed  her  opinion,  and  thought  that  she  might 
be  permitted  to  rejoice  over  the  new  emotion  in 
her  darling's  breast. 

No  girl  in  love  talked  so  openly  and  joyously 
of  the  conquest  won,  least  of  all  would  her  truth- 
ful, excitable  niece,  whom  she  had  drawn  into  her 
own  path,  speak  thus  of  the  man  who  disturbed 
her  repose.  No  sensitive  girl,  unfamiliar  with  the 
world  and  scarcely  beyond  childhood,  would  decide 
with  such  steadfast  firmness,  so  wholly  free  from 
every  selfish  wish,  the  future  of  the  man  dearest 
to  her  heart.  No,  no  !  Eva  had  already  attained 
her  new  birth,  and  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
other  girls      She  had  already  once  reached  that 
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ecstatic  rapture  which  followed  only  a  long  absorp- 
tion in  God  and  an  active  sympathy  with  the  deep 
human  love  of  the  Saviour  and  the  unspeakable 
sufferings  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself. 
Little  was  to  be  feared  from  earthly  love  for  one 
who  devoted  herself  with  all  the  passion  of  her 
fervid  nature  to  the  divine  Bridegroom.  Amon^ 
the  many  whom  Kunigunde  received  into  the  con- 
vent as  novices,  she  was  most  certainly  "  called." 
If  she  felt  something  which  resembled  love  for  the 
young  knight — and  she  mac^  no  concealment  of 
it — it  was  only  the  result  of  the  sweet  joy  of  win- 
ning for  the  Lord,  the  faith,  and  her  saint  a  soul 
which  seemed  to  her  worthy  of  such  grace. 

Dear,  highly  gifted  child ! 

She,  the  abbess  Kunigunde,  was  willing  it  should 
be  so,  and  that  Eva  should  surpass  herself.  She 
should  prove  that  genuine  piety  conquers  even  the 
yearning  of  a  quickly  throbbing  heart. 

True,  she  must  keep  her  eyes  open  in  order  to 
prevent  Satan,  who  is  everywhere  on  the  watch, 
from  mingling  in  a  game  not  wholly  free  from 
peril.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abbess  intended 
to  help  her  beloved  niece  to  reap  the  reward  of 
her  piety. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  Heinz 
Schorlin  was  fired  with  ardent  love  for  Eva ;  but, 
for  that  very  reason,  he  would  be  ready  to  yield 
her  obedience,  and  therefore  it  was  advisable  to  tell 
her  exactly  to  what  she  must  persuade  him.     She 
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must  win  him  to  join  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  if 
the  famous  champion  of  Marchfield  performed  he- 
rbic  deeds  with  the  white  cross  on  his  black  mantle,, 
or  in  war  on  his  red  tunic,  he,  the  Emperor's  fa- 

* 

vourite,  would  be  sure  of  a  high  position  among  the 
military  members  of  the  order. 

The  young  girl  listened  eagerly,  but  the  elderly 
abbess  herself  became  excited  while  encouraging- 
the  young  future  "  Sister  "  to  her  noble  task.  The 
days  when,  with  the  inmates  of  the  convent,  She 
had*  prayed  that  the  Blnperor  Rudolph  riaight  fulfil 
the  Pope's  desire,  and  in  a  new  crusade  again 
wrest  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels,  came  back 
to  her  memory,  and  Heinz  Schorlin,  guided  by 
the  nuns  of  St.  Clare,  seemed  the  man  to  bring  the 
fulfilment  of  this  old  and  cherished  wish. 

It  appeared  like  a  leading  of  the  saints  and  a 
sign  from  God  that  Heinz  had  been  dubbed  a 
knight,  and  commenced  his  glorious  career  at  Lau- 
sanne while  the  Emperor  Rudolph  pledged  himself 
to  a  new  crusade. 

She  detained  Eva  so  long  that  dinner  was  over 
at  the  Ortlieb  mansion,  and  her  impatient  father 
would  have  sent  for  her  had  not  the  invalid  mother 
urged  him  to  let  her  remain. 

True,  she  longed  to  have  a  talk  with  her  dar- 
ling, who  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  had  attended 
a  great  entertainment,  and  doubtless  it  grieved  her 
to  think  that  Eva  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of 
pouring  out  her  heart  to  her  own  mother  rather 
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than  to  any  one  else,  and  sharing  with  her  all  the 
new  emotions  which  undoubtedly  had  thrilled  it; 
but  she  knew  her  child,  and  would  have  considered 
it  selfish  to  place  any  obstacle  in  the  pathway  to 
eternal  salvation  of  the  elect  whom  God  summoned 
with  so  loud  a  voice.  Formerly  she  would  rather 
have  seen  the  young  girl,  whose  charms  were  de- 
veloping into  such  rare  beauty,  wedded  to  some 
good  man;  but  now  she  rejoiced  in  the  idea  that 
Eva  was  summoned  to  rule  over  the  nuns  in  the 
neighbouring  cloister  some  day  as  abbess,  in  the 
place  of  her  sister-in-law  Kunigunde.  Her  own 
days,  she  knew,  were  numbered,  but  where  could 
her  child  more  surely  find  the  happiness  she  de- 
sired for  her  than  with  the  beloved  sisters  of  St. 
Clare,  whose  home  she  and  her  husband  had  helped 
to  build  ? 

Els  had  concealed  from  her  parents  what  she 
fancied  she  had  discovered,  for  any  anxiety  injured 
the  invalid,  and  no  one  could  anticipate  how  her 
irritable  father  might  receive  the  information  of 
her  fear.  On  the  other  hand,  she  could  confide  her 
troubles  without  anxiety  to  Wolff,  her  betrothed 
husband.  He  was  wise,  prudent,  loved  Eva  like  a 
sister,  and  in  exchanging  thoughts  with  him  she 
always  discovered  the  right  course  to  pursue ;  but 
though  she  expected  him  so  eagerly  and  confi- 
dently, he  did  not  come. 

* 

When,  in  the  afternoon,  Eva  returned  home, 
her  whole  manner  expressed  such  firm,  cheerful 
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composure  that  Els  began  to  hope  she  might  have 
been  mistaken.  The  undemonstrative  yet  tender 
affection  with  which  she  met  her  mother,  too,  by 
no  means  harmonised  with  her  fears. 

How  lovely  the  young  girl  looked  as  she  sat  on 
a  low  stool  at  the  head  of  the  invalid's  couch  and, 
with  her  mother's  emaciate^  hand  clasped  in  hers, 
told  her  all  that  she  had  seen  and  experienced  the 
evening  before !  To  please  the  beloved  sufferer, 
she  dwelt  longer  on  the  description  of  the  gracious 
manner  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  and  his  sister  to 
her  and  her  father,  the  conversation  with  which 
the  Burgrave  had  honoured  her,  and* his  son's  invi- 
tation to  dance.  Then  for  the  first  time  she  men- 
tioned Heinz  Schorlin,  whom  she  had  found  a  godly 
knight,  and  finally  spoke  briefly  of  the  distinguished 
foreign  nobles  and  ladies  whom  he  had  pointed  out 
and  named. 

All  this  reminded  the  mother  of  former  days 
and,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  watchful  Els  not  to 
talk  too  much,  she  did  not  cease  questioning  or 
recalling  the  time  when  she  herself  attended  such 
festivals,  and  as  one  of  the  fairest  maidens  received 
much  homage. 

It  had  been  a  good  day,  for  it  was  long  since 
she  had  enjoyed  so  much  quiet  in  her  own  home. 
The  von  Montforts,  she  told  Eva,  had  set  off  early, 
with  a  great  train  of  knights  and  servants,  to  ride 
to  Radolzburg,  the  castle  of  the  Burgrave  von 
Zollern.     Her  father  thought  they  would  probably 
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have  a  dance  there,  for  the  jcmag  90sasj>f  the  Bur* 
^p3.ve  would  act  as  hosts. 

Eva  asked  carelessly  who  rode  with  Corchiki 
this  time  to  submit  to  her  whimsy  but  £Is  perceived 
bv  her  sster's  flushed  cheeks  and  the  tone  of  her 
voice  what  she  de^red  to  know,  and  answered  as 
if  by  accident  that  Sir  Heinz  Schorlin  certainly  was 
not  one  of  her  companions^  for  he  had  ridden 
through  the  Frauenthor  that  afternoon  in  the  traia 
Qf  the  Emperor  Rudolph  and  his  Bohemian  dan^^ 
ter-in-law. 

Twilight  was  already  beginning  to  gather,  and 
Els  could  not  see  whether  this  news  afforded  Eva 
pleasure  or  annoyance,  for  her  mother  had  takea 
too  little  heed  of  her  weakness,  and  one  of  the  at- 
tacks which  the  physician  so  urgently  ordered  her 
to  avoid  by  caution  commenced. 

Els  and  the  convent  Sister  Renata,  who  helped 
her  nurse  the  invalid,  were  now  completely  absorbed 
in  caring  for  her,  but  Eva  turned  away  from  the 
beloved  sufferer — her  sensitive  nature  could  not  en- 
dure the  sight  of  her  convulsions. 

As  soon  as  her  mother  again  lay  weak  but  quiet 
on  the  pillows  which  Els  had  rearranged  for  her, 
Eva  obeyed  her  entreaty  to  go  away,  and  went  to 
her  own  chamber.  When  another  attack  drew  her 
back  to  the  invalid,  a  sign  from  her  sister  as  she 
reached  the  threshold  bade  her  keep  away  from 
the  couch.  Should  it  prove  necessary,  she  whis- 
pered, she  would  call  her.    If  Wolff  came,  Eva  was 
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to  tell  him  "that  ghe  could  not  leave  her  mother^ 
but  he  must  be  sure  to  return  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, as  she  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  him. 

Eva  then  went  to  her  father,  who  was  dressing 
to  attend  a  banquet  at  the  house  of  Herr  Berthold 
Vorchtel,  the  first  Losunger*  in  the  Council,  from 
which  he  would  be  loath  to  absent  himself  for  the 
very  reason  that  his  host's  family  had  been  hostile 
to  him  ever  since  the  rumour  of  the  betrothal 
of  Wolff  Eysvogel,  whom  the  Vorchtels  had  re- 
garded as  their  daughter  Ursula's  future  hus- 
band. 

Nevertheless,  Herr  Ernst  would  not  have  gone 
to  the  entertainment  had  his  wife's  condition  given 
cause  for  anxiety.  But  he  was  familiar  with  these 
convuls4)»ns  which,  it  is  true,  weakened  the  invalid, 
but  produced  no  other  results;  so  he  permitted 
Eva  to  help  him  put  the  last  touches  to  his  dress^ 
oh  which  he  lavished  great  care.  Spick  and  span 
as  if  he  were  just  out  of  a  bandbox,  the  elderly 
man,  before  leaving  the  house,  went  once  more  to 
the  sick-room,  and  Eva  stood  near  as,  after  many 
questions  and  requests,  he  whispered  something  to 
Els  which  she  did  not  hear.  With  excited  curiositv 
she  asked  what  he  had  said  so  secretly,  but  he  only 
answered  hurriedly,  "  The  name  of  the  Man  in  the 
Moon's  dog,"  kissed  her  cheek,  and  ran  downstairs. 

At  the  foot  he  again  turned  to  Eva  and  told 

her  to  send  for   him  if    her  mother  should  grow 

'        ■  -   ■  '■' 

*  A  title  given  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Council. 
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worse,  fof  these  entertainments  at  the  ^yorchtels 
visually  lasted  a  long  time. 

".  Will  the  Eysvogels  be  there  too  ?  *\  asked  the 

9}^^-  ... 

**Who  knows/*  replied  her  father.     "I  shall  be 

glad  if  Wolff  comes.'* 

The  tone  in  whiqh  he  uttered  the  name  of  his 
future  ^on-in-law  distinctly  showed  how  little  he 
desired  to  meet  any  other  member  of  the  family, 
and  Eva  said  sympathisingly,  "Then  I  hope 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  remember  me  to 
Wolff." 

"Shall  I  say  nothing  to  Ursel?"  asked  the 
father,  pressing  a  good-night  kiss  upon  the  young 
girl's  forehead. 

"She  would  not  care  for  it,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  It  cannot  be  easy  to  forget  a  man  like 
Wolff." 

"  I  wish  he  had  stuck  to  Ursel,  and  let  Els 
alone,"  her  father  answered  angrily.  "  It  would 
have  been  better  for  both." 

"Why,  father,"  interrupted  Eva  reproachfully, 
^*  do  not  our  lovers  seem  really  created  for  each 
other?" 

"If  the  Eysvogels  were  only  of  the  same 
opinion,"  exclaimed  Ernst  Ortlieb,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  with  a  faint  sigh.  "Whoever  marries, 
•child,  weds  not  only  a  man  or  a  woman ;  all  their 
Jcindred,  unhappily,  must  be  taken  into  the  bargain. 
However,  Els  did  not  lack  earnest  warning.    When 
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jour  time  comes,  girl,  your  father  will  be  more 
careful." 

Smiling  tenderly,  he  passed  his  hand  over  the 
little  cap  which  covered  her  thick,  fair  hair,  and 
went  out. 

Eva  returned  to  her  room  and  sat  down  at  the 
spinning-wheel  in  the  bow  window,  where  Katterle 
had  just  drawn  the  curtains  closely  and  lighted  the 
hanging  lamp.  But  the  distaff  remained  untouched, 
and  her  thoughts  wandered  swiftly  to  the  evening 
before  and  the  ball  at  the  Town  Hall.  Heinz 
Schorlin's  image  rose  more  and  more  distinctly 
before  her  mind,  and  this  pleased  her,  for  she  fan- 
cied that  he  wore  on  his  helm  the  blue  favour  which 
she  had  chosen,  and  it  led  her  to  consider  against 
what  foe  she  should  first  send  him  in  the  service  of 
his  lady  and  the  Holy  Church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Eva  had  gazed  into  vacancy  a  long  time,  and 
beheld  a  succession  of  pleasing  pictures,  in  every 
one  of  which  Heinz  Schorlin  appeared.  Once,  in 
imagination,  she  placed  a  wreath  on  his  helmet 
after  a  great  victory  over  the  infidels. 

Why  should  not  this  vision  become  a  reality  ? 

Doubtless  it  owed  its  origin  to  a  memory,  for 
Wolff  Eysvogel  had  been  fired  with  love  for  her 
sister  while  Els  was  winding  laurel  around  his 
helmet. 

After  the  Honourable  Council  had  resolved  that 
the  youths  belonging  to  noble  families,  who  had 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Marchfield  and  returned 
victorious,  should  be  adorned  with  wreaths  by  the 
maidens  of  their  choice,  Fate  had  appointed  her 
sister  to  crown  Eysvogel. 

At  that  time  Wolff  had  but  recently  recovered 
from  the  severe  wounds  with  which  he  had  re- 
turned from  the  campaign.  But  while  he  knelt 
before  Els  and  his  eyes  met  hers,  love  had  over- 
"  mastered  him  so  swiftly  and  powerfully,  that  at 
the  end  of  a  few  days  he  determined  to  woo  her. 
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Meanwhile  his  own  family  resolutely  opposed  his 
choice.  The  father  declared  that  he  had  made  an 
agreement  with  Berthold  Vorchtel  to  marry  him  to 
his  daughter  Ursula,  and  withdrawal  on  his  son's 
part  would  embarrass  him.  His  grandmother,  the 
arrogant  old  Countess  Rotterbach,  agreed  with 
him,  and  declared  that  Wolff  ought  to  wed  no  one 
except  a  lady  of  the  most  aristocratic  birth  or  an 
heiress  like  Ursula.  Her  daughter  Rosalinde  Eys- 
vogel,  as  usual,  was  the  echo  of  her  mother. 

Herr  Ernst  Ortlieb,  too,  would  far  rather  have 
seen  his  Els  marry  into  another  home ;  but  Wolff 
himself  was  a  young  man  of  such  faultless  honour, 
and  the  bride  he  had  chosen  was  so  eager  to  be- 
come his,  that  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to  forget  the 
aversion  inspired  by  the  suitor's  family. 

As  for  Wolff,  he  had  so  firmly  persisted  in  his 
resolve  that  his  parents  at  last  permitted  him  to 
ask  for  his  darling's  hand,  but  his  father  had  made 
it  a  condition  that  the  betrothal,  on  account  of  the 
youth  of  the  lovers,  should  not  be  announced  till 
after  Wolff  had  returned  from  Milan,  where  he 
was  to  finish  the  studies  commenced  in  Venice. 
True,  everyone  had  supposed  that  they  were  com- 
pleted long  ago,  but  Eysvogel  senior  insisted  upon 
his  demand,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  deferring 
the  announcement  of  the  betrothal,  until  the  reso- 
lute persistence  of  Wolff,  who  meanwhile  had  en- 
tered the  great  commercial  house,  and  the  wish  of 
his  own  aged  mother,  a  sensible  woman,  who  from 
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the  first  had  approved  her  grandson's  choice  and 
to  whom  Herr  Casper  was  obliged  to  show  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  consideration,  compelled  him  to 
give  it  publicity. 

A  few  days  later  Herr  Casper's  brother  died, 
and  soon  after  his  estimable  old  mother.  He  used 
these  events  as  a  pretext  for  longer  delay,  saying 
that  both  he  and  his  wife  needed  at  least  six 
months*  interval  ere  they  could  forget  their  mourn* 
ing  in  a  gay  wedding  festival.  Besides,  he  would 
prefer  not  to  have  the  marriage  take  place  until 
after  Wolff's  election  to  the  Council,  which,  in  all 
probability,  would  occur  after  Walpurgis  of  the 
coming  year. 

Ernst  Ortlieb  had  sullenly  submitted  to  all  this. 
Nothing  but  his  love  for  his  child  and  respect  for 
Herr  Casper's  dead  mother,  who  had  taken  Els  to 
her  heart  like  a  beloved  granddaughter,  would 
have  enabled  him  to  conquer  his  hasty  temper  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  man  whom  he  detested  in 
his  inmost  soul,  and  not  hurl  back  the  consent  so 
reluctantly  granted  to  his  son. 

The  friends  who  knew  him  admired  the  strength 
of  will  with  which  he  governed  his  impetuous 
nature  in  this  transaction.  Some  asserted  that 
secret  obligations  compelled  him  to  yield  to  the 
rich  Eysvogel;  for  though  the  Ortlieb  mercan- 
tile house  was  reputed  wealthy,  the  business  pru- 
dence of  its  head  resulted  in  smaller  profits,  and 
people  had  not  forgotten  that  it  had  suffered  heavy 
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losses  during  the  terrible  period  of  despotism  which 
had  preceded  the  Emperor  Rudolph's  accession  to 
the  throne. 

The  insecurity  of  the  high-roads  had  injured 
every  merchant,  but  in  trying  to  find  some  explana- 
tion for  Herr  Ortlieb's  submission  the  attacks  which 
had  cost  him  one  and  another  train  of  wares  were 
regarded  as  specially  disastrous. 

Finally,  the  dowry  which  Els  was  to  bring  bore 
no  comparison  to  the  large  sums  Ernst  Ortlieb  had 
lavished  upon  the  erection  of  the  St.  Clare  Con- 
vent, and  hence  it  was  inferred  that  the  wealth  of 
the  firm  had  Sustained  considerable  losses.  This 
found  ready  credence,  owing  to  the  retired  life  led 
by  the  Ortliebs, — whose  house  had  formerly  been 
one  of  the  most  hospitable  in  the  city, — ever  since 
the  wife  had  become  an  invalid  and  Eva  had  grown 
up  with  an  aversion  to  the  world.  Few  took  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  very  apparent  causes 
for  the  change. 

Yet  this  view  of  the  matter  was  opposed  by 
many — nay,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon 
these  subjects,  Herr  Berthold  Vorchtel,  perhaps 
the  richest  and  most  distinguished  man  in  Nurem- 
berg, who  rented  the  imperial  taxes,  made  com- 
ments from  which,  had  it  not  been  so  difficult  to 
believe,  people  might  have  inferred  that  Casper 
Eysvogel  was  indebted  to  Ernst  Ortlieb  rather 
than  the  latter  to  him. 

Yet  the  cautious,  prudent  man  never  explained 
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the  foundation  of  his  opinion,  for  he  very  rarely 
mentioned  either  of  the  two  firms ;  yet  prior  to  the 
battle  of  Marchfield  he  had  believed  that  his  own 
daughter  Ursula  and  Wolff  Eysvogel  would  sooner 
or  later  wed.  Herr  Casper,  the  young  man's  father, 
had  strengthened  this  expectation.  He  himself 
and  his  wife  esteemed  Wolff,  and  his  "  Ursel  "  had 
shown  plainly  enough  that  she  preferred  him  to 
the  other  friends  of  her  elder  brother  Ulrich. 

When  he  returned  home  the  two  met  like  brother 
and  sister,  and  the  parents  of  Ursula  Vorchtel  had 
expected  Wolff's  proposal  until  the  day  on  which 
the  wreaths  were  bestowed  had  made  them  poorer 
by  a  favourite  wish  and  destroyed  the  fairest  hope 
of  their  daughter  Ursula. 

The  worthy  merchant,  it  is  true,  deemed  love  a 
beautiful  thing,  but  in  Nuremberg  it  was  the  parents 
who  chose  wives  and  husbands  for  their  sons  and 
daughters ;  yet,  after  marriage,  love  took  possession 
of  the  newly  wedded  pair.  A  transgression  of  this 
ancient  custom  was  very  rare,  and  even  though 
Wolff's  heart  was  fired  with  love  for  Els  Ortlieb, 
his  father,  Herr  Vorchtel  thought,  should  have  re- 
fused his  consent  to  the  betrothal,  especially  as  he 
had  already  treated  Ursel  as  his  future  daughter. 
Some  compulsion  must  have  been  imposed  upon 
him  when  he  permitted  his  son  to  choose  a  wife 
other  than  the  one  selected. 

But  what  could  render  one  merchant  dependent 
upon  another  except   business  obligations  ? — and 
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Berthold  Vorchtel  was  sharp-sighted.  He  knew  the 
heavy  draft  which  Herr  Casper  had  made  upon  the 
confidence  reposed  in  the  old  firm,  and  thought  he 
had  perceived  that  the  great  splendour  displayed 
by  the  women  of  the  Eysvogel  family,  the  liberality 
with  which  Herr  Casper  had  aided  his  impoverished 
noble  relatives,  and  the  lavish  expenditure  of  his 
son-in-law,  the  debt-laden  Sir  Seitz  Siebenburg, 
drew  too  heavily  upon  the  revenues  of  the  ancient 
house. 

Even  now  Casper  Eysvogel's  whole  conduct 
proved  how  unwelcome  was  his  son's  choice.  To 
him,  Ursula's  father,  he  still  intimated  on  many  an 
occasion  that  he  had  by  no  means  resigned  every 
hope  of  becoming,  through  his  son,  more  nearly 
allied  to  his  family,  for  a  betrothal  was  not  a 
wedding. 

Berthold  Vorchtel,  however,  was  not  the  man 
to  enter  into  such  double-dealing,  although  he  saw 
plainly  enough  how  matters  stood  with  his  poor 
child.  She  had  confided  her  feelings  to  no  one : 
yet,  in  spite  of  Ursula's  reserved  nature,  even  a 
stranger  could  perceive  that  something  clouded 
her  happiness.  Besides,  she  had  persistently  re- 
fused the  distinguished  suitors  who  sought  the 
wealthy  Herr  Berthold's  pretty  daughter,  and  only 
very  recently  had  promised  her  parents,  of  her 
own  free  will,  to  give  up  her  opposition  to  mar- 
riage. 

Ever  since  the  betrothal,  to  the  sincere  sorrow 
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of  Els,  she  had  studiously  avoided  Wolff's  future 
bride,  who  had  been  one  of  her  dearest  friends ; 
and  Ulrich,  Herr  Vorchtel's  oldest  son,  took  his 
sister's  part,  and  at  every  opportunity  showed 
Wolff — who  from  a  child,  and  also  in  the  battle  of 
Marchfield,  had  been  a  favourite  comrade — that  he 
bore  him  a  grudge,  and  considered  his  betrothal 
to  any  one  except  Ursula  an  act  of  shameful 
perfidy. 

The  fair-minded  father  did  not  approve  of  his 
son's  conduct,  for  his  wife  had  learned  from  her 
daughter  that  Wolff  had  never  spoken  to  her  of 
love,  or  promised  marriage. 

Therefore,  whenever  Herr  Berthold  Vorchtel 
met  Els's  father — and  this  often  happened  in  the 
Council — he  treated  him  with  marked  respect,  and 
-when,  there  was  an  entertainment  in  his  house  sent 
him  an  invitation,  as  in  former  years,  which  Ernst 
Ortlieb  accepted,  unless  something  of  importance 
prevented. 

•  But  though  the  elder  Vorchtel  was  powerless 
to  change  his  children's  conduct,  he  never  wearied 
of  representing  to  his  son  how  unjust  and  danger- 
ous were  the  attacks  with  which,  on  every  occa- 
sion, he  irritated  Wolff,  whose  strength  and  skill 
in  fencing  were  almost  unequalled  in  Nuremberg. 
In  fact,  the  latter  would  long  since  have  chal- 
lenged his  former  friend  had  he  not  been  so  con- 
scious of  his  own  superiority,  and  shrunk  from  the 
thought  of. bringing  fresh  sorrow  upon  Ursula  and 
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her  parents,  whom  he  still  remembered  with  friend- 
ly regard. 

Eva  was  fond  of  her  future  brother-in-law,  and 
it  had  not  escaped  her  notice  that  of  late  some- 
thing troubled  him. 

What  was  it  ? 

She  thoughtfully  gave  the  wheel  a  push,  and 
as  it  turned  swiftly  she  remembered  the  Swiss 
dance  the  evening  before,  and  suddenly  clenched 
her  small  right  hand  and  dealt  the  palm  of  her 
left  a  light  blow. 

She  fancied  that  she  had  discovered  the  cause 
of  Wolff's  depression,  for  she  again  saw  distinctly 
before  her  his  sister  Isabella's  husband.  Sir  Seitz 
Siebenburg,  as  he  swung  Countess  Cordula  around 
so  recklessly  that  her  skirt,  adorned  with  glitter- 
ing jewels,  fluttered  far  out  from  her  figure.  In 
the  room  adjacent  to  the  hall  he  had  flung  him- 
self upon  his  knees  before  the  countess,  and  Eva 
fancied  she  again  beheld  his  big,  red  face,  with  its 
long,  thick,  yellow  mustache,  whose  ends  projected 
on  both  sides  in  a  fashion  worn  by  few  men  of  his 
rank.  The  expression  of  the  watery  blue  eyes, 
with  which  he  stared  Cordula  in  the  face,  were 
those  of  a  drunkard. 

To-day  he  had  followed  her  to  the  Kadolz- 
burg,  and  probably  meant  to  spend  the  night 
there.  So  Wolff  had  ample  reason  to  be  anxious 
about  his  sister  and  her  peace  of  mind.  That 
must  be  it ! 
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Perhaps  he  would  yet  come  that  evening,  to 
give  Els  at  least  a  greeting  from  the  street.  How 
late  was  it  ? 

She  hastily  tried  to  draw  the  curtains  aside 
from  the  window,  but  this  was  not  accomplished 
as  quickly  as  she  expected — they  had  been  care- 
fully fastened  with  pins.  Eva  noticed  it,  and  sud- 
denly remembered  her  father's  whispered  words 
to  Els. 

They  were  undoubtedly  about  the  window.  Ac- 
cording to  the  calendar,  the  moon  would  be  full 
that  day,  and  she  knew  very  well  that  it  had  a 
strange  influence  upon  her.  True,  within  the  past 
year  it  appeared  to  have  lost  its  power ;  but  for- 
merly, especially  when  she  had  devoted  herself 
very  earnestly  to  religious  exercises,  she  had  often, 
without  knowing  how  or  why,  left  her  bed  and 
wandered  about,  not  only  in  her  chaniber  but 
through  the  house.  Once  she  had  climbed  to  the 
dovecot  in  the  courtyard,  and  another  time  had 
mounted  to  the  garret  where,  she  did  not  know  in 
what  way,  she  had  been  awakened.  When  she 
looked  around,  the  moon  was  shining  into  the 
spacious  room,  and  showed  her  that  she  was 
perched  on  one  of  the  highest  beams  in  the  net- 
work of  rafters  which,  joined  with  the  utmost  skill, 
supported  the  roof.  Below  her  yawned  a  deep 
gulf,  and  as  she  looked  down  into  it  she  was  seized 
with  such  terror  that  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek  for 
help,  and  did  not  recover  her  calmness  until  the 
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old  housekeeper,  Martsche,  who  had  started  from 
her  bed  in  alarm,  brought  her  father  to  her. 

She  had  been  taken  down  with  the  utmost  care. 
No  one  was  permitted  to  help  except  white-haired 
Nickel,  the  old  head  packer,  who  often  let  a  whole 
day  pass  without  opening  his  lips ;  for  Herr  Ernst 
seemed  to  lay  great  stress  upon  keeping  the  moon's 
influence  on  Eva  a  secret.  There  was  indeed  some- 
thing uncanny  about  this  night-walking,  for  even 
now  it  seemed  incomprehensible  how  she  had 
reached  the  beam,  which  was  at  least  the  height  of 
three  men  above  the  floor.  A  fall  might  have  cost 
her  life,  and  her  father  was  right  in  trying  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  such  nocturnal  excursions. 
This  time  Els  had  helped  him. 

How  faithfully  she  cared  for  them  all ! 

Yes,  she  had  barred  out  even  the  faintest  glim- 
mer. Eva  smiled  as  she  saw  the  numerous  pins 
with  which  her  sister  had  fastened  the  curts^in,  and 
an  irresistible  longing  seized  her  to  see  once  more 
the  wonderful  light  that  promoted  the  growth  of 
the  hair  if  cut  during  its  increase,  and  also  exerted 
so  strange  an  influence  upon  her. 

She  must  look  up  at  the  moon  ! 

Swiftly  and  skilfully,  as  if  aided  by  invisible 
hands,  her  dainty  fingers  opened  curtain  and  win- 
dow. 

Drawing  a  deep  breath,  with  an  emotion  of 
pleasure  which  she  had  not  experienced  for  a  long 
time,  she  gazed  at  the  linden  before  the  house 
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Steeped  in  silvery  radiance,  and  upward  to  the  pure 
disk  of  the  full  moon  sailing  in  the  cloudless  sky. 

How  beautiful  and  still  the  night  was !  How 
delightful  it  would  be  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
garden,  with  her  aunt  the  abbess,  with  Els,  and 
perhaps — she  felt  the  blood  crimson  her  cheeks — 
with  Heinz  Schorlin ! 

Where  was  he  now  ? 

Undoubtedly  with  the  Emperor  and  his  ladies 
perhaps  at  the  side  of  the  Bohemian  princess,  tht 
young  Duchess  Agnes,  who  yesterday  had  so  plain- 
ly showed  her  pleasure  in  his  society. 

Just  then  the  watch,  marching  from  the  Marien- 
thurn  to  the  Frauenthor,  gave  her  vagrant  thoughts 
a  new  turn.  The  city  guard  was  soon  followed  by 
a  troop  of  horse,  which  probably  belonged  to  the 
Emperor's  train. 

It  was  delightful  to  gaze,  at  this  late  hour,  into 
the  moonlit  street,  and  she  wondered  that  she 
had  never  enjoyed  it  before.  True,  it  would  have 
been  still  pleasanter  had  Els  borne  her  company ; 
and,  besides,  she  longed  to  tell  her  the  new  expla- 
nation she  had  found  for  Wolff's  altered  manner. 

Perhaps  her  mother  was  asleep,  and  she  could 
come  with  her. 

How  still  the  house  was! 

Cautiously  opening  the  door  of  the  sick-room, 
she  glanced  in.  Els  was  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  bed,  supporting  her  mother  with  her  strong 
young  arms,  while  Sister  Renata  pushed  the  cush- 
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ion^  between  the  sufferer's  back  and  the  bed- 
stead. 

The  old  difficulty  of  breathing  had  evidently 
attacked  her  again. 

Yes,  yes,  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp  was  shining 
on  her  pale  face,  and  the  large  sunken  eyes  were 
gazing  with  imploring  anguish  at  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  on  the  opposite  wall. 

How  gladly  Eva  would  have  afforded  her  re- 
lief !  She  looked  with  a  faint  sense  of  envy  at  her 
sister,  whose  skilful,  careful  hands  did  everything 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  beloved  sufferer,  while  in 
nursing  she  failed  only  too  often  in  giving  the  right 
touch.  But  she  could  pray — implore  the  aid  of  her 
saint  very  fervently;  nay,  she  was  more  familiar 
with  her,  and  might  hope  that  she  would  fulfil  a 
heartfelt  wish  of  hers  more  quickly  than  for  her 
sister.     It  would  not  do  to  call  Els  to  the  window. 

She  closed  the  door  gently,  returned  to  her 
chamber,  knelt  and  implored  St.  Clare,  with  all 
the  fervour  of  her  heart,  to  grant  her  mother  a 
good  night.  Then  she  again  drew  the  curtains 
closely  over  the  window,  and  went  to  call  Katterle 
to  help  her  undress. 

But  the  maid  was  just  entering  with  fresh  water. 

What  was  the  matter  with  her  ? 

Her  hand  trembled  as  she  braided  her  young 
mistress's  hair  and  sometimes,  with  a  faint  sigh, 
she  stopped  the  movement  of  the  comb. 

Her  silence  could  be  easily  explained ;  for  Eva 
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had  often  forbidden  Katterle  to  talk,  when  she 
disturbed  her  meditation.  Yet  the  girl  must  have 
had  some  special  burden  on  her  mind,  for  when 
Eva  had  gone  to  bed  she  could  not  resolve  to 
leave  the  room,  but  remained  standing  on  the 
threshold  in  evident  embarrassment. 

Eva  encouraged  her  to  speak,  and  Katterle,  so 
confused  that  she  often  hesitated  for  words  and 
pulled  at  her  ribbons  till  she  was  in  danger  of  tear- 
ing them  from  her  white  apron,  stammered  that 
she  did  not  come  on  her  own  account,  but  for  an- 
other person.  It  was  well  known  in  the  household 
that  her  betrothed  husband,  the  true  and  steadfast 
Walther  Biberli,  served  a  godly  knight,  her  coun- 
tryman. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Eva  with  apparent  compo- 
sure, "  and  your  Biberli  has  commissioned  you  to 
bear  me  the  respectful  greeting  of  Sir  Heinz 
Schorlin." 

The  girl  looked  at  her  young  mistress  in  sur- 
prise. She  had  been  prepared  for  a  sharp  rebuke, 
and  had  yielded  to  her  lover's  entreaties  to  under- 
take this  service  amid  tears,  and  with  great  anx- 
iety ;  for  if  her  act  should  be  betrayed,  she  would 
lose,  amid  bitter  reproaches,  the  place  she  so 
greatly  prized.  Yet  Biberli's  power  over  her  and 
her  faith  in  him  were  so  great  that  she  would 
have  followed  him  into  a  lion's  den ;  and  it  had 
scarcely  seemed  a  more  desirable  venture  to  carry 
a  love-greeting  to  the  pious  maiden  who  held  men 
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in  f^uch  dif^favour,  and  could  burst  into  paaaonate 
anger  aj;  suddenly  as  her  father. 

And  now  ? 

Eva  had  expected  such  a  message. 

It  itemed  like  a  miracle  to  Katterlc. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  a  hasty  thanksg^Ying 
to  her  patron  saint,  she  at  once  began  to  praise 
the  virtue  and  piety  of  the  servant  as  well  as  his 
lord ;  but  Eva  again  interrupted,  and  asked  what 
Sir  fie\T\z  Schorlin  desired. 

K^tterle,  with  new-born  confidence,  repeated, 
as  if  it  were  some  trivial  request,  the  words  Biberii 
had  impressed  upon  her  mind. 

"  By  virtue  of  the  right  of  every  good  and  dc- 
vmit  knight  to  ask  his  lady  for  her  colour.  Sir 
Heinz  Schorlin,  with  all  due  reverence,  humbly 
prays  you  to  name  yours ;  for  how  could  he  hold 
up  his  head  before  you  and  all  the  knights  if  he 
were  denied  the  privilege  of  wearing  it  in  your 
honour,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace?" 

f(ere  her  mistress  again  interrupted  with  a 
positive  *M  know,"  and,  still  more  emboldened, 
Kiittcrle  continued  the  ex-schoolmaster's  lesson  to 
the  end ; 

"  His  lord,  my  lover  says,  will  wait  here  be- 
neath the  window,  in  all  reverence,  though  it 
should  be  till  morning,  until  you  show  him  your 
sweet  face.  No,  don't  interrupt  me  yet,  Mistress 
KvH,  for  you  muHt  know  that  Sir  Heinz's  lady 
mother  committed   her  dear  son  to   my  Biberli's 
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care,  that  he  might  guard  him  from  injury  and 
illness.  But  since  his  master  met  you,  he  has 
been  tottering  about  as  though  he  had  received 
a  spear-thrust,  and  as  the  knight  confessed  to 
his  faithful  servitor  that  no  leech  could  help 
him  until  you  permitted  him  to  open  his  heart 
to  you  and  show  you  with  what  humble  devo- 
tion  " 

But  here  the  maid  was  interrupted  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  her  expectations,  for  Eva  had 
raised  herself  on  her  pillows  and,  almost  unable 
to  control  her  voice  in  the  excess  of  her  wrath, 
exclaimed  : 

"  The  master  who  presumes  to  seek  through  his 

servant And  by  what  right  does  the  knight 

dare  thus  insolently But  no  !   Who  knows  what 

modest  wish  was  transformed  in  your  mouth  to  so 
unprecedented  a  demand  ?  He  desired  to  see  my 
face  ?  He  wanted  to  speak  to  me  in  person,  to 
confess  I  know  not  what  ?  From  you — you,  Kat- 
terle,  the  maid — the  knight  expects " 

Here  she  struck  her  little  hand  angrily  against 
the  wood  of  the  bedstead  and,  panting  for  breath, 
continued : 

"  ril  show  him ! Yet  no  !     What  I  have  to 

answer  no  one  else From  me,  from  me  alone, 

he  shall  learn  without  delay.  There  is  paper  in 
yonder  chest,  on  the  very  top  ;  bring  it  to  me,  with 
pen  and  ink." 

Katterle  silently  hurried  to  obey  this  order,  but 


;V^  :»  T3S3.  TJak^  *1SW  Z^ES^  ^fjSCaL 


THe  .naoft^ry^soi:  joii  r^  usuf  vamn:  ?^-m» 
^d99<:  rw  (UUWJi:gtuiXL  ^  rae  sniuf  raac  untai  ier  ai 

iieiiep^m^rf  3uerr    Siix:  ^[^.  sitt.  jiii;{M  5ir  armtaer 
TiXii:  i*#vsnesr  raw  r^^  iiad  i  (saricaarrniT^  i&r 

wtki^X  f^i^^^^^  h^ifx^  beff  bat  it/t  aatill 

At  t^U^  ir^  a  iosciie  cf  sai£s£a£ti<9a.  she  seized 
t^  f^rt^o.  71^  manner  m  viuca  she  ietcacSed  to 
ff^^,ti//t^  thx:  c/>>>^r  shookl  show  him  the  nature  of 
tjr^  fy/fi4  irhiiich  UMted  them, 

/tlTii*;  ira%  miurei^  of  the  pen^  for  in  the  conrent 
t^*^  hvl  c/^j/ij^  the  i^oh^f^tl^.  the  psalsis,  and  other 
(/</fJlii<'/f>^  of  th«  5><,rfpturei»,  yet  her  hand  trembled 
a.^  ^^Mf;  fj^mmtiUA  the  following  lines  to  the  paper: 

'*  /  am  Hu^trtd — nay,  even  grieved — that  yon,  a 
iC^ffUy  kuu^hif  who  knows  the  reverence  due  to  a 
liuiy^  have  ventured  to  await  my  greeting  in  front 
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o(  mj  father's  house.  If  you  are  a  true  knight, 
jou  must  be  aware  that  you  voluntarily  promised 
to  obey  my  every  glance.  I  can  rely  upon  this 
pledge,  and  since  I  Bnd  it  necessary  to  talk  with 
you,  I  invite  you  to  an  interview — when  and  where, 
my  maid,  who  is  betrothed  to  your  servant,  shall 
inform  him.  A  friend,  who  has  your  welfare  at 
heart  as  well  as  mine,  will  be  with  me.  It  must  be 
soon,  with  the  permission  of  St.  Clare,  who,  since 
you  have  chosen  her  for  your  patron  saint,  looks 
down  upon  you  as  well  as  on  me. 

"  As  for  my  colour,  I  know  not  what  to  name ; 
the  baubles  associated  with  earthly  love  are  un- 
familiar to  me.  But  blue  is  the  colour  of  the  pure 
heaven  and  its  noble  queen,  the  gracious  Virgin. 
If  you  make  this  colour  yours  and  fight  for  it,  I 
shall  rejoice,  and  am  willing  to  name  it  mine." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  little  note  she  wrote  only 
her  Christian  name  "  Eva,"  and  when  she  read  it 
over  she  found  that  it  contained,  in  apt  and  seemly 
phrases,  everything  that  she  desired  to  say  to  the 
knight. 

While  folding  the  paper  and  considering  how 
she  could  fasten  it,  as  there  was  no  wax  at  hand, 
she  thought  of  the  narrow  ribbons  with  which  Els 
tied  together,  in  sets  of  half  a  dozen,  the  fine  ker- 
chiefs worn  over  the  neck  and  bosom,  when  they 
came  from  the  wash.  They  were  sky-blue,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
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Katterle  brought  one  from  the  top  of  the  chest. 
Eva  wound  it  swiftly  around  the  little  roll,  and  the 
maid  hastily  left  the  room,  sure  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  true  and  steadfast  Biberli. 

When  Eva  was  again  alone,  she  at  first  thought 
that  she  might  rejoice  over  her  hasty  act ;  but  on 
asking  herself  what  Els  would  say,  she  felt  certain 
that  she  would  disapprove  of  it  and,  becoming  dis- 
concerted, began  to  imagine  what  consequences  it 
might  entail. 

The  advice  which  her  father  had  recently  given 
Wolff,  never  to  let  any  important  letter  pass  out  of 
his  hands  until  at  least  one  night  had  elapsed,  re- 
turned to  her  memory,  and  from  that  instant  the 
little  note  burdened  her  soul  like  a  hundred-pound 
weight. 

She  would  fain  have  started  up  to  get  it  back 
again,  and  a  strong  attraction  drew  her  towards  the 
window  to  ascertain  whether  Heinz  Schorlin  had 
really  come  and  was  awaiting  her  greeting. 

Perhaps  Katterle  had  not  yet  delivered  the 
note.  What  if  she  were  still  standing  at  the  door 
of  the  house  to  wait  for  Biberli  ?  If,  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain,  she  should  just  glance  out,  that 
would  not  be  looking  for  the  knight,  and  she 
availed  herself  of  the  excuse  without  delay. 

In  an  instant  she  sprang  from  her  bed  and 
gently  drew  the  curtain  aside.  The  street  was 
perfectly  still.  The  linden  and  the  neighbouring 
houses  cast  dark,  sharply  outlined  shadows  upon 
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the  light  pavement,  and  from  the  convent  garden 
the  song  of  the  nightingale  echoed  down  the  quiet 
moonlit  street. 

Katterle  had  probably  already  given  the  note 
to  Heinz  Schorlin  who,  obedient  to  his  lady's 
command,  as  beseemed  a  knight,  had  gone  away. 
This  soothed  her  anxiety,  and  with  a  sigh  she  went 
back  to  bed. 

But  the  longing  to  look  out  into  the  street 
again  was  so  strong  that  she  yielded  to  the  temp- 
tation ;  yet,  ere  she  reached  the  window,  she  sum- 
moned the  strength  of  will  which  was  peculiar  to 
her  and,  lying  down,  once  more  closed  her  lids, 
with  the  firm  resolve  to  see  and  hear  nothing.  As 
she  had  not  shut  her  eyes  the  night  before  and, 
from  dread  of  the  ball,  had  slept  very  little  during 
the  preceding  one,  she  soon,  though  the  moon  was 
shining  in  through  the  parted  curtains,  lapsed  into 
a  condition  midway  between  sleep  and  waking. 
Extreme  fatigue  had  deadened  consciousness,  yet 
she  fancied  that  at  times  she  heard  the  sound  of 
footsteps  on  the  pavement  outside,  and  the  deep 
voices  of  men. 

Nor  was  what  she  heard  in  her  half-dozing 
state,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  sound  slum- 
ber of  youth,  any  delusion  of  the  senses. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  moon  found  something  in  front  of  the 
Ortlieb  house  worth  looking  at.  Rarely  had  she 
lighted  with  purer,  brighter  radiance  the  pathway 
of  the  mortals  who  excited  her  curiosity,  than  that 
of  the  two  handsome  young  men  who,  at  a  moder- 
ate interval  of  time,  passed  through  the  Frauen- 
thor,  and  finally  entered  the  courtyard  of  the 
Ortlieb  residence  almost  at  the  same  instant. 

Luna  first  saw  them  pace  silently  to  and  fro, 
and  delighted  in  the  resentful  glances  they  cast  at 
each  other.  This  joy  increased  as  the  one  in  the 
long  coat,  embroidered  on  the  shoulder  with  birds, 
and  then  the  other,  whose  court  costume  well  be- 
came his  lithe,  powerful  limbs,  sat  down,  each  on 
one  of  the  chains  connecting  the  granite  posts  be- 
tween the  street  and  the  courtyard. 

The  very  tall  one,  who  looked  grave  and  anx- 
ious, was  Wolff  Eysvogel;  the  other,  somewhat 
shorter,  who  swung  gaily  to  and  fro  on  the  chain 
as  if  it  afforded  him  much  amusement,  Heinz 
Schorlin. 

Both  frequently  glanced  up  at  the  lighted  bow- 
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window  and  the  smaller  one  on  the  second  story, 
behind  which  Eva  lay  half  asleep.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  two  men. 

Wolff,  aware  of  his  excellent  right  to  remain  on 
this  spot,  would  have  shown  the  annoying  intruder 
his  displeasure  long  before,  had  he  not  supposed 
that  the  other,  whom  at  the  first  glance  he  recog- 
nised as  a  knight,  was  one  of  Countess  Cordula 
von  Montfort's  admirers.  Yet  he  soon  became  un- 
able to  control  his  anger  and  impatience.  Yielding 
to  a  hasty  impulse,  he  left  the  chain,  but  as  he  ap- 
proached the  stranger  the  latter  gave  his  swaying 
seat  a  swifter  motion  and,  without  vouchsafing 
him  either  greeting  or  introductory  remark,  said 
carelessly,  "  This  is  a  lovely  night.** 

•  "  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,"  replied  Wolff  curt- 
ly. **  But  I  would  like  to  ask,  sir,  what  induced 
you  to  choose  the  courtyard  of  this  house  to  en- 
joy it  ? " 

**  Induced  ?"  asked  the  Swiss  in  astonishment; 
then,  looking  the  other  in  the  face  with  defiant 
sharpness,  he  added  scornfully : 

"  I  am  warming  the  chain  because  it  suits  me 
to  do  so." 

"You  are  allowed  the  pleasure,"  returned  Wolff 
in  an  irritated  tone;  "nay,  I  can  understand  that 
night  birds  of  your  sort  find  no  better  amusement. 
Still,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  knight  who  wishes  to 
keep  iron  hot  might  attain  his  object  better  in  an- 
other way." 
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"  Why,  of  course,"  cried  Heinz  Schorlin,  spring- 
ing swiftly  to  his  feet  with  rare  elasticity.  "It 
gives  a  pleasant  warmth  when  blade  strikes  blade 
or  the  hot  blood  wets  them.  I  am  no  friend  to 
darkness,  and  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  as  if  we  were 
standing  in  each  other's  light  here." 

"There  our  opinions  concur  for  the  second 
time  this  lovely  night,"  quietly  replied  the  patri- 
cian's son,  conscious  of  his  unusual  strength  and 
skill  in  fencing,  with  a  slight  touch  of  scorn. 
"  Like  you,  I  am  always  ready  to  cross  blades  with 
another;  only,  the  public  street  is  hardly  the  fit- 
ting place  for  it." 

"  May  the  plague  take  you  ! "  muttered  the  Swiss 
in  assent  to  Wolff's  opinion.  "  Besides,  sir,  who- 
ever grasps  iron  so  swiftly  is  worth  a  parley.  To 
ask  whether  you  are  of  knightly  lineage  would  be 
useless  trouble,  and  should  it  come  to  a  genuine 
sword-dance " 

"  You  will  find  a  partner  in  me  at  any  time," 
was  the  reply,  "as  I,  who  wear  my  ancient  es- 
cutcheon with  good  right,  would  gladly  give  you  a 
crimson  memento  of  this  hour — though  you  were 
but  the  son  of  a  cobbler.  But  first  let  us  ascertain 
— for  I,  too,  dislike  darkness — whether  we  are 
really  standing  in  each  other's  light.  With  all  due 
respect  for  your  fancy  for  warming  chains,  it  would 
be  wise,  ere  Sir  Red  Coat*  puts  his  round  our 

*  The  executioner. 
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ankles  for  disturbing  the  peace,  to  have  a  sensible 
talk." 

"Try  it,  for  aught  I  care,"  responded  Heinz 
Schorlin  cheerily.  "  Unluckily  for  me,  I  live  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  feud  with  good  sense.  One 
thing,  however,  seems  certain  without  any  serious 
reflection :  the  attraction  which  draws  me  here^ 
as  well  as  you,  will  not  enter  the  cloister  as  a 
monk,  but  as  a  little  nun,  wears  no  beard,  but  braids 
her  hair.  Briefly,  then,  if  you  are  here  for  Countess 
Cordula  von  Montfort's  sake,  your  errand  is  vain ; 
she  will  sleep  at  Kadolzburg  to-night." 

"  May  her  slumber  be  sweet ! "  replied  Wolff 
calmly.  "She  is  as  near  to  me  as  yonder 
moon." 

"  That  gives  the  matter  a  more  serious  aspect," 
cried  the  knight  angrily.  "You  or  I.  What  is 
your  lady's  name  ?  " 

"That,  to  my  mind,  is  asking  too  much,"  re- 
plied Wolff  firmly. 

"  And  the  law  of  love  gives  you  the  right  to 
withhold  an  answer.  But,  sir,  we  must  never- 
theless learn  for  the  sake  of  what  fairest  fair  we 
have  each  foregone  sleep." 

"  Then  tell  me,  by  your  favour,  your  lady's 
colour*'  Wolff  asked  the  Swiss. 

The  latter  laughed  gaily :  "  I  am  still  putting 
that  question  to  my  saint." 

Then,   noticing  Wolff's  shake  of  the  head,  he 

went  on  in  a  more  serious  tone :  "  If  you  will  have 
8 


;i^       im  r^m^  rysf^L  tr  r^BS. 


^A  0^.  yt0f  " 

r%  ^ian'^^jri^  ^    %^sfyi^r  ^ak^  ^is^^  ^w^a  : 
4«#  ^0,^0!00r.  ^r^::m0iiC^      T5tt«  'lij^scirXT  -^2^  an 

'' ^ff^, '  7:v»:f^  arf^  two  of  titem.  asd  sbc,  too, 
it^/V^  ''/f  ^  t44^>4rf  ^/,  if  It  <r>mei  to  AaLzm%,  sb; 
tr^  ^^>>yf  A//<  ^'mn\ktt  th«  \rA%^Q0xx  o€  Sok>t 
/,*f  f^  ji#^ '     7  ►m^  ///Wrif  >*  tinoert^n,  bat  to 

%h^/iow  AuA^  if  /  m^.uuoft  the  initxai  letter  of  the 
///^^  wh»/.h  'A^oru%  fuy  laAy,  I  f/elieve  I  shall  com- 
f/H^  fio  oiiffifA  ^h'4i  H  fyf/tifi  of  love  could  condemn. 
I  h^  itiihn\f  w)iich  i  like  because  it  is  daintily 
ff,iifit\f'f\  Hfif)  ttni  too  difficult  to  write — mark  it 

Wn\U  Kyuvoj^el  started  slightly  and  gripped  the 
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dagger  in  his  belt,  but  instantly  withdrew  his  hand 
and  answered  with  mingled  amusement  and  indig- 
nation :  "  Thanks  for  your  good  will,  Sir  Knight, 
but  this,  too,  brings  us  no  nearer  our  goal ;  the  £ 
is  the  initial  of  both  the  Ortlieb  sisters.  The  elder 
who,  as  you  may  know,  is  my  betrothed  bride,  bears 
the  name  of  Elizabeth,  or  Els,  as  we  say  in  Nu- 
remberg." 

"And  the  younger,"  cried  Heinz  joyously, 
**  honours  with  her  gracious  innocence  the  name 
of  her  through  whom  sin  came  into  the  world." 

"  But  you.  Sir  Knight,"  exclaimed  Wolff  fiercely, 
**  would  do  better  not  to  name  sin  and  Eva  Ortlieb 
in  the  same  breath.     If  you  are  of  a  different  opin- 


ion 


"Then,"  interrupted  the  Swiss,  "we  come  back 
to  warming  the  iron." 

"  As  you  say,"  cried  Wolff  resolutely.  "  In 
spite  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  I  will  be  at  your 
service  at  any  time.  As  you  see,  I  went  out  un- 
armed, and  it  would  not  be  well  done  to  cross 
swords  here." 

"  Certainly  not,'*  Heinz  assented.  "  But  many 
days  and  nights  will  follow  this  moonlight  one,  and 
that  you  may  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  me 
whenever  you  desire,  know  that  my  name  is  Hein- 
rich — or  to  more  intimate  friends,  among  whom  you 
might  easily  be  numbered  if  we  don't  deprive  each 
other  of  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again  under  the 
sun — Heinz  Schorlin." 
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"Schorlin?"  asked  Wolff  in  surprise.  "Then 
you  are  the  knight  who,  when  a  beardless  boy,  cut 
down  on  the  Marchfield  the  Bohemian  whose  lance 
had  slain  the  Emperor's  charger,  the  Swiss  who 
aided  him  to  mount  the  steed  of  Ramsweg  of 
Thurgau — your  uncle,  if  I  am  not  mistaken — and 
then  took  the  wild  ride  to  bring  up  the  tall  Capel- 
ler,  with  his  troops,  who  so  gloriously  decided  the 
day." 

"And,"  laughed  Heinz,  "who  was  finally  borne 
off  the  field  as  dead  before  the  fulfilment  of  his- 
darling  wish  to  redden  Swiss  steel  with  royal  Bo- 
hemian blood.  This  closed  the  chronicle,  Herr — 
what  shall  I  call  you  ? " 

"Wolff  Eysvogel,  of  Nuremberg,"  replied  the 
other. 

"  Aha !  A  son  of  the  rich  merchant  where  the 
Duke  of  Giilich  found  quarters?"  cried  the  Swiss, 
lifting  his  cap  bordered  with  fine  miniver.  "May 
confusion  seize  me !  If  I  were  not  my  father's  son, 
I  wouldn't  mind  changing  places  with  you.  It 
must  make  the  neck  uncommonly  stiff,  methinks, 
to  have  a  knightly  escutcheon  on  door  and  breast, 
and  yet  be  able  to  fling  florins  and  zecchins  broad- 
cast without  offending  the  devil  by  an  empty  purse. 
If  you  don't  happen  to  know  how  such  a  thing 
looks,  I  can  show  you." 

"Yet  rumour  says,"  observed  Wolff,  "that  the 
Emperor  is  gracious  to  you,  and  knows  how  to  fill 
it  again." 
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"If  one  doesn't  go  too  far,"  replied  Heinz, 
*'  and  my  royal  master,  who  lacks  spending  money 
himself  only  too  often,  doesn't  keep  his  word  that 
it  was  done  for  the  last  time.  I  heard  that  yester- 
day morning,  and  thought  that  the  golden  blessing 
which  preceded  it  would  last  the  dear  saints  only 
knew  how  long.  But  ere  the  cock  had  crowed 
even  once  this  morning  the  last  florin  had  van- 
ished.    Dice,  Herr  Wolff  Eysvogel — dice !  " 

"  Then  I  would  keep  my  hands  pff  them,"  said 
the  other  meaningly. 

"  If  the  Old  Nick  or  some  one  else  did  not 
always  guide  them  back  !  Did  you,  a  rich  man's 
son,  never  try  what  the  dice  would  do  for  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  Sir  Knight.  It  was  at  Venice,  where  I 
was  pursuing  my  studies,  and  tried  my  luck  at 
gambling  on  many  a  merry  evening  with  other 
sons  of  mercantile  families  from  Nuremberg,  Augs- 
burg, and  Cologne." 

"  And  your  feathers  were  generously  plucked  ? " 

"  By  no  means.  I  usually  left  a  winner.  But 
after  they  fleeced  a  dear  friend  from  Ulm,  and  he 
robbed  his  master,  I  dropped  dice." 

"  And  you  did  so  as  easily  as  if  it  were  a  short 
fast  after  an  abundant  meal  ?  " 

"  It  was  little  more  difficult,"  Wolff  asserted. 
"  My  father  would  have  gladly  seen  me  outdo  my 
countrymen,  and  sent  me  more  money  than  I  need- 
ed. Why  should  I  deprive  honest  fellows  who  had 
less  ? " 
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"  That's  just  the  difficulty,"  cried  his  compan- 
ion eagerly.  "  It  was  easy  for  you  to  renounce 
games  of  chance  because  your  winnings  only 
added  more  to  the  rest,  and  you  did  not  wish  to 
pluck  poorer  partners.  But  I !  A  poor  devil  like 
me  cannot  maintain  armour-bearer,  servants,  and 
steeds  out  of  what  the  dear  little  mother  at  home 
in  her  faithful  care  can  spare  from  crops  and  inter- 
est. How  could  we  succeed  in  making  a  fair  ap- 
pearance at  court  and  in  the  tournament  if  it  were 
not  for  the  dice  ?  And  then,  when  I  lose,  I  again 
become  but  the  poor  knight  the  saints  made  me ; 
when  I  win,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  the  great  and 
wealthy  lord  I  would  have  been  born  had  the  Lord 
permitted  me  to  choose  my  own  cradle.  Besides, 
those  who  lose  through  me  are  mainly  dukes, 
counts,  and  gentlemen  with  rich  fiefs  and  fat 
bourgs,  whom  losing  doubtless  benefits,  as  bleed- 
ing relieves  a  sick  man.  What  suits  the  soldier 
does  not  befit  the  merchant.  We  live  wholly 
amid  risks  and  wagers.  Every  battle,  every  skir- 
mish is  a  game  whose  stake  is  life.  Whoever  re- 
flects long  is  sure  to  lose.  If  I  could  only  describe,^ 
Herr  Eysvogel,  what  it  is  to  dash  headlong  upon 
the  foe ! " 

"  I  could  imagine  that  vividly  enough,"  Wolff 
eagerly  interposed.  **  I,  too,  have  broken  many  a 
lance  in  the  lists  and  shed  blood  enough." 

"  What  a  dunce  I  am  !  "  cried  Heinz  in  amaze- 
ment, pressing  his  hand  upon  his  brow.     "  That's 
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ivhy  your  face  was  so  familiar !  By  my  saint !  I 
am  no  knight  if  I  did  not  see  you  then,  before  the 
battle  waxed  hot.  It  was  close  beside  your  Bur- 
grave  Frederick,  who  held  aloft  the  imperial  ban- 


ner." 


Probably,"  replied  Wolff  in  a  tone  of  assent. 
"  He  sometimes  entrusted  the  standard  to  me, 
when  it  grew  too  heavy  for  his  powerful  arm,  be- 
cause I  was  the  tallest  and  the  strongest  of  our 
Nuremberg  band.  But,  unluckily,  I  could  not 
render  this  service  long.  A  scimitar  gashed  my 
head.  The  larger  part  of  the  little  scar  is  hidden 
under  my  hair." 

'*  The  little  scar !  *'  repeated  Heinz  gaily.  "  It 
was  wide  enough,  at  any  rate,  for  the  greatest  soul 
to  slip  through  it.  A  scar  on  the  head  from  a 
wound  received  four  years  ago,  and  yet  distinctly 
visible  in  the  moonlight !  " 

"  It  should  serve  as  a  warning,"  replied  Wolff, 
glancing  anxiously  up  the  street.  "  If  the  patrol,  or 
any  nocturnal  reveller  should  catch  sight  of  us,  it 
would  be  ill  for  the  fair  fame  of  the  Ortlieb  sisters, 
for  everybody  knows  that  only  one — Els's  betrothed 
lover — has  a  right  to  await  a  greeting  here  at  so 
late  an  hour.  So  follow  me  into  the  shadow  of 
the  linden,  I  entreat  you  ;  for  yonder — surely  you 
see  it  too — a  figure  is  gliding  towards  us." 

Heinz  Schorlin's  laugh  rang  out  like  a  bell  as 
he  whispered  to  the  Nuremberg  patrician :  "  That 
figure  is  familiar  to  me,  and  neither  we  nor  our 
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ladies  need  fear  any  evil  from  it.  Excuse  me  a 
moment,  and  I'll  wager  twenty  gold  florins  against 
yonder  linden  leaf  that,  ere  the  moonlight  has  left 
the  curbstone,  I  can  tell  you  my  lady's  colour." 

As  he  spoke  he  hastened  towards  the  figure,  now 
standing  motionless  within  the  shadow  of  the  door- 
post beside  the  lofty  entrance. 

Wolff  Eysvogel  remained  alone,  gazing  thought- 
fully upon  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  silent  wanderer  above  had  expected  to  be- 
hold a  scene  very  unlike  an  interview  between  two 
men.  The  latter  required  neither  her  purest,  full- 
est light,  nor  the  shadow  of  a  blossoming  linden. 

Now  Luna  saw  the  young  Nuremberg  merchant 
gaze  after  the  Swiss  with  an  expression  of  such 
deep  anxiety  and  pain  upon  his  manly  features 
that  she  felt  the  utmost  pity  for  him.  He  did  not 
look  upward  as  usual  to  the  window  of  his  beau- 
tiful Els,  but  either  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  spot 
where  his  new  acquaintance  was  conversing  with 
another  person,  or  bent  them  anxiously  upon  the 
ground. 

As  Wolff  thought  of  Heinz  Schorlin,  it  seemed 
as  if  Fate  had  thrown  him  into  the  way  of  the  Swiss 
that  he  might  feel  with  twofold  anguish  the  thorns 
besetting  his  own  life  path.  The  young  knight 
was  proffered  the  rose  without  the  thorn.  What 
cares  had  he  ?  The  present  threw  into  his  lap  its 
fairest  blessings,  and  when  he  looked  into  the 
future  he  beheld  only  the  cheering  buds  of  hope. 

Yet  this  favourite  of  fortune  had  expressed  a 
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desire  to  change  places  with  him.  The  thought 
that  many  others,  too,  would  be  glad  to  step  into 
his  shoes  tortured  Wolff's  honest  heart  as  though 
he  himself  were  to  blame  for  the  delusion  of  these 
short-sighted  folk. 

Apart  from  his  strength  and  health,  his  well- 
formed  body,  his  noble  birth,  his  faith  in  the  love 
of  his  betrothed  bride — at  this  hour  he  forgot  how 
much  these  things  were — he  found  nothing  in  his 
lot  which  seemed  worth  desiring. 

He  might  not  even  rejoice  in  his  stainless  hon- 
esty with  the  same  perfect  confidence  as  in  his  be- 
trothal. 

Yes,  he  had  cared  for  noble  old  Berthold  Vorch- 
tel's  daughter  as  if  she  were  his  sister.  He  had  even 
found  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  Ursula  was  des- 
tined to  become  his  wife,  yet  no  word  either  of  love 
or  allusion  to  future  marriage  had  been  exchanged 
between  them.  He  had  felt  free,  and  had  a  right 
to  consider  himself  so,  when  love  for  Els  Ortlieb 
overwhelmed  him  so  swiftly  and  powerfully. 

Yet  Ursula  and  her  oldest  brother  treated  him  as 
if  he  had  been  guilty  of  base  disloyalty.  His  ^ure 
conscience,  however,  enabled  him  to  endure  this 
more  easily  than  the  other  burden,  of  which  he  bie- 
came  aware  on  the  long-anticipated  day  when  his 
fnther  made  him  a  partner  in  the  old  firm  and  gave 
him  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  propert)^ 
and  the  course  of  the  business. 

Then  he  had  learned  the  heavy  losses  whictf  had 
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been  sustained  recently,  and  the  sad  disparity  exists 
ing  between  the  great  display  by  which  his  father 
and  mother,  as  well  as  his  grandmother,  the  Count- 
ess, maintained  the  appearance  of  their  former 
princely  wealth,  and  the  balances  of  the  last  few 
years. 

When  he  had  just  boasted  to  the  reckless  young 
knight  that  he  had  given  up  gaming,  he  told  but 
half  the  truth,  for  though  since  his  period  of  study 
in  Venice,  and  later  in  Milan,  he  had  not  touched 
dice,  he  had  been  forced  to  consent  to  a  series  of 
enterprises  undertaken  by  his  father,  whose  stakes 
were  far  different  from  the  gambling  of  the  knights 
and  nobles  at  the  Green  Shield  or  in  the  camp. 

Yet  he  intended  to  bind  the  fate  of  the  woman 
he  loved  to  his  own,  for  Els,  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  his  family,  would  have  been  already  indissolubly 
united  to  him,  had  not  one  failure  after  another  de- 
stroyed his  courage  to  take  her  hand.  Finally,  he 
deemed  it  advisable  to  await  the  result  of  the  last 
great  enterprise,  now  on  the  eve  of  decision.  It 
might  compensate  for  many  of  the  losses  of  recent 
years.  Should  it  be  favourable,  the  heaviest  burden 
would  be  lifted  from  his  soul ;  in  the  opposite  case 
the  old  house  would  be  shaken  to  its  foundations. 
Yet  even  its  fall  would  have  been  easier  for  him  to 
endure  than  this  cruel  uncertainty,  to  which  was 
added  the  torturing  anxiety  of  bearing  the  respon- 
sibility of  things  for  which  he  was  not  to  blame, 
and  of  which,  moreover,  he  was  even  denied  a  clear 
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view.  Yet  he  felt  absolutely  certain  that  his  father 
was  concealing  many  things,  perhaps  the  worst,  and 
often  felt  as  if  he  were  walking  in  the  darkness  over 
a  mouldering  bridge.  Ah,  if  it  could  only  be  propped 
up,  and  then  rebuilt !  But  if  it  must  give  way,  he 
hoped  the  catastrophe  would  come  soon.  He  knew 
that  he  possessed  the  strength  to  build  a  new  home 
for  Els  and  himself.  Even  were  it  small  and  mod- 
est, it  should  be  erected  on  a  firm  foundation  and 
afford  a  safe  abode  for  its  inmates. 

What  did  the  young,  joyous-hearted  fellow  who 
was  wooing  Eva  know  of  such  cares  ?  Fate  had 
placed  him  on  the  sunny  side  of  life,  where  every- 
thing flourished,  and  set  him,  Wolff,  in  the  shade, 
where  grass  and  flowers  died. 

There  is  a  magic  in  fame  which  the  young  soul 
cannot  easily  escape,  and  the  name  of  Heinz  Schor- 
lin  was  indeed  honoured  and  on  every  lip.  The 
imagination  assdciated  with  it  the  cheerful  nature 
which,  like  a  loyal  comrade,  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
success,  deserved  and  undeserved  good  fortune, 
woman's  favour,  doughty  deeds,  the  highest  and 
strongest  traits  of  character. 

An  atmosphere  like  sunshine,  which  melts  all 
opposition,  emanated  from  Heinz.  Wolff  had  ex- 
perienced it  himself.  He  had  seriously  intended  to 
make  the  insolent  intruder  feel  his  strong  arm,  but 
since  he  had  learned  the  identity  of  the  Swiss  his 
acts  and  nature  appeared  in  a  new  light.  His  in- 
solence had  gained  the  aspect  of  self-confidence 
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which  did  not  lack  justification,  and  when  a  valiant 
knight  talked  to  him  so  frankly,  like  a  younger 
brother  to  an  older  and  wiser  one,  it  seemed  to  the 
lonely  man  who,  of  late,  completely  absorbed  in  the 
course  of  business,  had  held  aloof  from  the  sports, 
banquets,  and  diversions  of  the  companions  of  his 
own  age,  that  he  had  experienced  something  un- 
usually pleasant.  How  tender  and  affectionate  it 
sounded  when  Heinz  alluded  to  the  "little  mother" 
at  home !  He,  Wolff,  on  the  contrary,  could  think 
only  with  a  shade  of  bitterness  of  the  weak  woman 
to  whom  he  owed  his  existence,  and  whom  filial 
duty  and  earnest  resolution  alike  commanded  him 
to  love,  yet  who  made  it  so  difficult  for  him  to  re- 
gard her  with  anything  save  anxiety  or  secret  dis- 
approval. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  which  the  Swiss 
possessed  over  him  was  his  manner  of  speaking  of 
his  family.  How  could  it  ever  have  entered  Wolff 
Eysvogel's  mind  to  call  the  tall,  stiff  woman,  who 
was  the  feeble  echo  of  her  extravagant,  arrogant 
mother,  and  who  rustled  towards  him,  even  in  the 
early  morning,  adorned  with  feathers  and  robed  in 
rich  brocade,  his  "  dear  little  mother  "  ? 

Whoever  spoke  in  the  warm,  loving  tones  that 
fell  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Heinz  when  he  mentioned 
his  relatives  at  home  certainly  could  have  no  evil 
nature.  No  one  need  fear,  though  his  usual  mode 
of  speech  was  so  wanton,  that  he  would  trifle  with 
a  pure,  innocent  creature  like  Eva. 
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How  Heinz  had  succeeded  in  winning  so  speedily 
the  devout  child,  who  was  so,  averse  to  the  idle  co- 
quetries of  the  companions  of  her  own  age,  seemed 
incomprehensible,  but  he  had  no  time  to  investigate 
now. 

He  must  go,  for  he  had  long  been  burning  with 
impatience  to  depart.  The  declaration  of  peace 
had  taken  effect  only  a  few  hours  before,  and  the 
long  waggon  trains  from  Italy,  of  which  he  had  told 
Els  yesterday,  were  still  delayed.  The  freight  of 
spices  and  Levantine  goods,  Milan  velvets,  silks, 
and  fine  Florentine  cloths,  which  they  were  bring- 
ing from  the  city  of  St.  Mark,  represented  a  large 
fortune.  If  it  arrived  in  time,  the  profits  would 
cover  a  great  portion  of  the  losses  of  the  past  two 
years,  and  the  house  would  again  be  secure.  If  the 
worst  should  befall,  how  would  his  family  submit 
to  deprivation,  perhaps  even  to  penury  ?  He  had 
less  fear  of  his  grandmother's  outbursts  of  wrath, 
but  what  would  become  of  his  feeble  mother,  who 
was  as  dependent  as  a  child  on  her  own  mother  ? 
Yet  he  loved  her ;  he  felt  deeply  troubled  by  the 
thought  of  the  severe  humiliation  which  menaced 
her.  His  sister  Isabella,  too,  was  dear  to  him,  in 
spite  of  her  husband,  the  reckless  Sir  Seitz  Sieben- 
burg,  in  whose  hands  the  gold  paid  from  the  coffers 
of  the  firm  melted  away,  yet  who  was  burdened  with 
a  mountain  of  debts. 

Wolff  had  left  orders  at  home  to  have  his  horse 
saddled.    He  had  intended  only  to  wave  a  greeting 
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to  his  Els  and  then  ride  to  Neumarkt,  or,  if  neces- 
sary,  as  far  as  Ingolstadt,  to  meet  the  wains. 

A  word  of  farewell  to  the  new  acquaintance, 
who  was  probably  destined  to  be  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  then But  just  at  that  moment  Heinz 

approached,  and  in  reply  to  Wolff's  low  question : 
"  And  your  lady's  colour  ? "  he  answered  joyously, 
pointing  to  the  breast  of  his  doublet :  "  I  am  car- 
rying the  messenger  which  promises  to  inform  me, 
here  on  my  heart.  In  the  darkness  it  was  silent ; 
but  the  bright  moonlight  yonder  will  loose  its 
tongue,  unless  the  characters  here  are  too  unlike 
those  of  the  prayer-book." 

Drawing  out  Eva's  little  roll  as  he  spoke,  he 
approached  a  brightly  lighted  spot,  pointed  to  the 
ribbon  which  fastened  it,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Doubt- 
less she  used  her  own  colour  to  tie  it.  Blue,  the 
pure,  exquisite  blue  of  her  eyes !  I  thought  so ! 
Forget-me-not  blue!  The  most  beautiful  of  col- 
ours.    You  must  pardon  my  impatience ! " 

He  was  about  to  begin  to  read  the  lines ;  but 
Wolff  stopped  him  by  pointing  to  the  Ortlieb  resi- 
dence and  to  two  drunken  soldiers  who  came  out 
of  the  tavern  "  For  Thirsty  Troopers,"  and  walked, 
singing  and  staggering,  up  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  Then,  extending  his  hand  to  Heinz  in  fare- 
well, he  asked  in  a  low  tone,  pointing  to  Biberli's 
figure  just  emerging  from  the  shade,  who  was 
the  messenger  of  love  who  served  him  so  ad- 
mirably. 
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"  My  shadow,"  replied  the  knight.  "  I  loosed 
him  from  my  heels  and  bade  him  stand  there. 
But  no  offence,  Herr  Wolff  Eysvogel ;  you'll  make 
the  queer  fellow's  acquaintance  if,  like  myself,  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  you  to  meet  often,  not  only 
on  iron  chains,  but  on  friendly  terms  with  each 
other." 

"  Nothing  would  please  me  more,"  replied  the 
other.  "  But  how  in  the  world  could  it  happen 
that  this  well-guarded  fortress  surrendered  to  you 
after  so  short  a  resistance  ? " 

"  Heinz  Schorlin  rides  swiftly,"  he  interrupted  ; 
but  Wolff  exclaimed  :  '*  A  swift  ride  awaits  me,  too, 
though  of  a  different  kind.  When  I  return,  I  shall 
expect  you  to  tell  me  how  you  won  our  *  little  saint,* 
my  sister-in-law  Eva.  The  two  beautiful  Ortlieb 
*Es'  are  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  townsfolk,  so  we 
also  will  be  often  named  in  the  same  breath,  and 
shall  do  well  to  feel  brotherly  regard  for  each 
other.  There  shall  be  no  fault  on  my  part.  Fare- 
well, till  we  meet  again,  an*  it  please  God  in  and 
not  outside  of  our  ladies'  dwelling." 

While  speaking  he  clasped  the  knight's  hand 
with  so  firm  a  grasp  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  wished 
to  force  him  to  feel  its  pressure  a  long  time,  and 
hastened  through  the  Frauenthor. 

Heinz  Schorlin  gazed  thoughtfully  after  him  a 
short  time,  then  beckoned  to  Biberli  and,  though 
the  interval  required  for  him  to  reach  his  master's 
side  was  very  brief,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  bold 
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young  lover,  tortured  by  his  ardent  longing,  to 
form  another  idea. 

"  Look  yonder,  Biberli !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  The 
holy-water  basin  on  the  door-post,  the  escutcheon 
on  the  lintel  above,  the  helmet,  which  would  prob- 
ably bear  my  weight.  From  there  I  can  reach  the 
window-sill  with  my  hand,  and  once  I  have  grasped 
it,  I  need  only  make  one  bold  spring  and,  hurrah ! 
I'm  on  it." 

"  May  our  patron  saint  have  mercy  on  us !  " 
cried  the  servant  in  horror.  "  You  can  get  there 
as  easily  as  you  can  spring  on  your  two  feet  over  two 
horses ;  but  the  coming  down  would  certainly  be 
a  long  distance  lower  than  you  would  fancy — into 
the  *  Hole,'  as  they  call  the  prison  here,  and,  more- 
over, though  probably  not  until  some  time  later, 
straight  to  the  flames  of  hell ;  for  you  would  have 
committed  a  great  sin  against  a  noble  maiden  rich 
in  every  virtue,  who  deemed  you  worthy  of  her 
love.  And,  besides,  there  are  two  Es.  They  oc- 
cupy the  same  room,  and  the  house  is  full  of  men 
and  maid  servants." 

"  Pedagogue  !  "  said  the  knight,  peevishly. 

"  Ay,  that  was  Biberli's  calling  once,"  replied 
the  seryant,  **  and,  for  the  sake  of  your  lady  moth- 
er at  home,  I  wish  I  were  one  still,  and  yoG,  Sir 
Heinz,  would  have  to  obey  me  like  an  obedient 
pupil.  You  are  well  aware  that  I  rarely  use  her 
sacred  name  to  influence  you,  but  I  do  so  now ; 

and  if  you  cherish  her  in  your  heart  and  do  not 
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wish  to  swoop  down  on  the  innocent  little  dove 
like  a  destroying  hawk,  turn  your  back  upon 
this  place,  where  we  have  already  lingered  too 
long." 

But  this  well-meant  warning  seemed  to  have 
had  brief  influence  upon  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  Suddenly,  with  a  joyous  "  There 
she  is !  *'  he  snatched  his  cap  from  his  head  and 
waved  a  greeting  to  the  window. 

But  in  a  few  minutes  he  replaced  it  with  a  petu- 
lant' gesture  of  the  hand,  saying  sullenly:  "Van- 
ished !  She  dared  not  grant  me  a  greeting,  because 
she  caught  sight  of  you.*' 

"  Let  us  thank  and  praise  a  kind  Providence 
for  it,"  said  his  servitor  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "since 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  assumed  the  form  of  a  serv- 
ant, that  of  a  scarecrow,  in  which  he  has  done  ad- 
mirable service,  is  far  too  noble  and  distinguished 
forBiberli." 

As  he  spoke  he  walked  on  before  the  knight, 
and  pointing  to  the  tavern  beside  the  Frauenthurm 
whose  sign  bore  the  words  "  For  Thirsty  Troopers," 
he  added :  **  A  green  bush  at  the  door.  That 
means,  unless  the  host  is  a  rogue,  a  cask  fresh 
broachfcd.  I  wonder  whether  my  tongue  is  cleav- 
ing to  my  palate  froni  dread  of  your  over-hasty 
courage,  or  whether  it  is  really  so  terribly  sultry 
here ! " 

"  At  any  rate,"  Heinz  interrupted,  "  a  cup  (  f 
wine  willharm  neitherof  us;  for  I  myself  feel  how 
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oppressive  the  air  is.  Besides,  it  is  light  in  the 
tavern,  and  who  knows  what  the  little  note  will 
tell  me." 

Meanwhile  they  passed  the  end  of  St.  Klaren- 
gasse  and  went  up  to  the  green  bush,  which  pro- 
jected from  the  end  of  a  pole  far  out  into  the 
street. 

Soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  city,  and  men-at-arms 
in  the  employ  of  the  Emperor  and  the  princes  who 
had  come  to  attend  the  Reichstag,  were  sitting  over 
their  wine  in  the  tavern.  From  the  ceiling  hung 
two  crossed  iron  triangles,  forming  a  six-pointed 
star.  The  tallow  candles  burning  low  in  their 
sockets,  which  it  contained,  and  some  pitch-pans  in 
the  corners,  diffused  but  a  dim  light  through  the 
long  apartment. 

Master  and  man  found  an  empty  table  apart 
from  the  other  guests,  in  a  niche  midway  down  the 
rear  wall. 

Without  heeding  the  brawling  and  swearing,  the 
rude  songs  and  disorderly  shouts,  the  drumming  of 
clenched  fists  upon  the  oak  tables,  the  wild  laughter 
of  drunken  soldiers,  the  giggling  and  screeching  of 
bar-maids,  and  the  scolding  and  imperious  com- 
mands of  the  host,  they  proved  that  the  green  bush 
had  not  lied,  for  the  wine  really  did  come  from  a 
freshly  opened  cask  just  brought  up  from  the  cel- 
lar. But  as  the  niche  was  illumined  only  by  the 
tiny  oil  lamp  burning  beneath  the  image  of  the 
Virgin,  bedizened  with  flowers  and  gold  and  silver 
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tinsel,  fastened  against  the  wall,  Biberii  asked  the 
weary  bar-maid  for  a  brighter  light. 

When  the  girl  withdrew  he  sighed  heavily,  say- 
ing :  "  O  my  lord,  if  you  only  knew !  Even  now, 
when  we  are  again  among  men  and  the  wine  has 
refreshed  me,  I  feel  as  if  rats  were  gnawing  at  my 
soul.     Conscience,  my  lord — conscience !  " 

"  You,  too,  are  usually  quite  ready  to  play  the 
elf  in  the  rose-garden  of  love,"  replied  Heinz 
gaily.     "  Moreover,  I  shall  soon  need  a  T  and  an  S 

embroidered  on   my  own   doublet,  for Why 

don't  they  bring  the  light  ?  Another  cup  of  wine, 
the  note,  and  then  with  renewed  vigour  we'll  go 
back  again.'' 

"For  God's  sake,"  interrupted  Biberii,  "do  not 
speak,  do  not  even  think,  of  the  bold  deed  you  sug- 
gested !  Doesn't  it  seem  like  a  miracle  that  not 
one  of  the  many  Ortlieb  and  Montfort  servants 
crossed  your  path  ?  Even  such  a  child  of  good 
luck  as  yourself  can  scarcely  expect  a  second  one 
the  same  evening.  Ahd  if  there  is  not,  and  you  go 
back  under  the  window,  you  will  be  recognised, 
perhaps  even  seized,  and  then — O  my  lord,  con- 
sider this  ! — then  you  will  bear  throughout  your  life 
the  reproach  of  having  brought  shame  and  bitter 
sorrow  upon  a  maiden  whom  you  yourself  know  is 
lovely,  devout,  and  pure.  And  I,  too,  who  serve 
you  loyally  in  your  lady  mother's  behalf,  as  well 
as  the  poor  maid  who,  to  pleasure  me,  interceded 
for  you  with  her  mistress,  will  run  the  risk  of  our 
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lives  if  you  are  caught  climbing  into  the  window  or 
committing  any  similar  offence ;  for  in  this  city  they 
are  prompt  with  the  stocks,  the  stone  collar,  the 
rack,  and  the  tearing  of  the  tongue  from  the  mouth 
whenever  any  one  is  detected  playing  the  part  of 
go-between  in  affairs  of  love/* 

"  Usually,  old  fellow,"  replied  Heinz  in  a  tone 
of  faint  reproach,  "  we  considered  it  a  matter  of 
course  that,  though  we  took  the  most  daring  risks 
in  such  things,  we  were  certain  not  to  be  caught. 
Yet,  to  be  frank,  some  incomprehensible  burden 
weighs  upon  my  soul.  My  feelings  are  confused 
and  strange.  I  would  rather  tear  the  crown  from 
the  head  of  yonder  image  of  the  Virgin  than  do 
aught  to  this  sweet  innocence  for  which  she  could 
not  thank  me." 

Here  he  paused,  for  the  bar-maid  brought  a  two- 
branched  candelabrum,  in  which  burned  two  tallow 
candles. 

Heinz  instantly  opened  the  little  roll. 

How  delicate  were  the  characters  it  contained ! 
His  heart's  beloved  had  committed  them  to  the 
paper  with  her  own  hand,  and  the  knight's  blood 
surged  hotly  through  his  veins  as  he  gazed  at 
them.  It  seemed  as  though  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
portion  of  herself  and,  obeying  a  hasty  impulse,  he 
kissed  the  letter. 

Then  he  eagerly  began  to  study  the  writing ; 
he  had  never  seen  anything  so  delicate  and  peculiar 
in  form. 
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The  deciphering  of  the  first  lines  in  which,  it  is 
true,  she  called  him  a  godly  knight,  but  also  in- 
formed him  that  his  boldness  had  angered  her, 
caused  him  much  difficulty,  and  Biberli  was  often 
obliged  to  help. 

Would  she  have  rebuffed  him  so  ungraciously 
with  her  lips  as  with  the  pen  ?  Was  it  possible 
that,  on  account  of  a  request  which  every  lover 
ventured  to  address  to  his  lady,  she  would  with- 
draw the  favour  which  rendered  him  so  happy  ?  Oh, 
yes,  for  innocence  is  delicate  and  sensitive.  She 
ought  to  have  repelled  him  thus.  He  was  secretly 
rejoiced  to  see  the  sweet  modesty  which  had  so 
charmed  him  again  proved.  He  must  know  what 
the  rest  of  the  letter  contained,  and  the  ex-school- 
master was  at  hand  to  give  the  information  at 
once. 

True,  the  hastily  written  sentences  presented 
some  difficulties  even  for  Biberli,  but  after  glanc- 
ing through  the  whole  letter,  he  exclaimed  with  a 
satisfied  smile :  "  Just  as  I  expected !  At  the  first 
look  one  might  think  that  the  devout  little  lady 
was  wholly  unlike  the  rest  of  her  sex,  but  on  ex- 
amining more  closely  she  proves  as  much  like  any 
other  beautiful  girl  as  two  peas.  With  good  reason 
and  prudent  caution  she  forbids  the  languishing 
knight  to  remain  beneath  her  window,  yet  she  will 
risk  a  pleasant  little  interview  in  some  safe  nook. 
That  is  wise  for  so  young  a  girl,  and  at  the  same 
time  natural  and  womanly.     I  don't  know  why  you 
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knit  your  brows.  Since  the  first  Eve  came  from  a 
crooked  rib,  all  her  daughters  prefer  devious  ways. 
But  first  hear  what  she  writes."  Then,  without 
heeding  his  master's  gloomy  face,  he  began  to  read 
the  note  aloud. 

Heinz  listened  intently,  and  after  he  had  heard 
that  the  lady  of  his  love  did  not  desire  to  meet  him 
alone,  but  only  under  the  protection  of  a  friend 
and  her  saint,  when  he  heard  her  name  her  colour,  it 
is  true,  but  also  express  the  expectation  that,  as  a 
godly  knight,  he  would  fight  for  her  sake  in  honour 
of  the  gracious  Virgin,  his  face  brightened. 

During  Biberli's  scoffing  comments  he  had  felt 
as  if  a  tempest  had  hurled  her  pure  image  in  the 
dust.  But  now  that  he  knew  what  she  asked  of 
him,  it  returned  as  a  matter  of  course  to  its  old 
place  and,  with -a  sigh  of  relief,  he  felt  that  he 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  emotions  which  this 
wonderful  young  creature  had  awakened  in  his 
soul.  She  had  opened  her  pious  heart  like  a  trust- 
ing sister  to  an  older  brother,  and  what  he  had 
seen  there  was  something  unusual — things  which 
had  appeared  sacred  to  him  even  when  a  child. 
Since  he  took  leave  of  her  in  the  ball-room  he  had 
felt  as  though  Heaven  had  loaned  this,  its  darling, 
to  earth  for  but  a  brief  space,  and  her  brocade  robe 
must  conceal  angel  wings.  Should  it  surprise  him 
that  the  pure  innocence  which  filled  her  whole  be- 
ing was  expressed  also  in  her  letter,  if  she  sum- 
moned him,  not    to  idle    love-dalliance  but  to  a 
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covenant  of  souls,  a  mutual  conflict  for  what  was 
highest  and  most  sacred?  Such  a  thing  was  in- 
comprehensible to  Biberli;  but  notwithstanding  her 
letter — nay,  even  on  its  account — he  longed  still 
more  ardently  to  lead  her  home  to  his  mother  and 
see  her  receive  the  blessing  of  the  woman  whom  he 
so  deeply  honoured. 

He  had  Eva's  letter  read  for  the  second  and 
the  third  time.  But  when  Biberli  paused,  and  in  a 
few ,  brief  sentences  cast  fresh  doubts  upon  the 
writer,  Heinz  angrily  stopped  him.  "The  longing 
of  the  godly  heart  of  a  pure  maiden — mark  this 
well — has  naught  in  common  with  that  diabolical 
delight  in  secret  love-dalliance  for  which  others 
yearn.  My  wish  to  force  my  way  to  her  was  sin- 
ful, and  it  was  punished  severely  enough,  for  dur- 
ing your  rude  scoffs  I  felt  as  though  you  had  set 
fire  to  the  house  over  my  head.  But  from  this  I 
perceive  in  what  a  sacred,  inviolable  spot  her  image 
had  found  a  place.  True,  it  is  denied  you  to  fol- 
low the  lofty,  heavenward  aspiration  of  a  pure 
soul—" 

"  O  my  lord,"  interrupted  the  servitor  with 
hands  uplifted  in  defence,  "  who  besought  you  not 
to  measure  this  innocent  daughter  of  a  decorous 
household,  who  was  scarcely  beyond  childhood,  by 
the  standard  you  applied  to  others  ?  Who  en- 
treated you  to  spare  her  fair  fame?  And  if  you 
deem  the  stuff  of  which  the  servant  is  made  too 
coarse  to  understand  what  moves  so  pure  a  soul, 
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you  do  Biberli  injustice,  for,  by  my  patron  saint, 
though  duty  commanded  me  to  interpose  doubts 
and  scruples  between  you  and  a  passion  from 
which  could  *  scarcely  spring  aught  that  would, 
bring  joy  to  your  mother's  heart  I,  too,  asked 
myself  the  question  why,  in  these  days,  a  devout, 
maiden  should  not  long  to  try  her  skill  in  conver- 
sion upon  a  valiant  knight  who  served  her.  Ever 
since  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  appeared  in  Italy,  bare- 
footed monks  and  grey-robed  nuns,  who  follow 
iilm,  Franciscans  and  Sisters  of  St.  Clare  stream 
hither  as  water  flows  into  a  mill-race  when  the 
sluice-gates  are  opened.  With  what  edification  we, 
too,  listened  to  the  old  Minorite  whom  we  picked 
up  by  the  wayside,  at  the  tavern  where  we  usually 
found  pleasure  in  nothing  but  drinking,  gambling, 
shouting,  and  singing !  Besides,  I  know  from  my 
sweetheart  with  what  exemplary  devotion  the  love- 
ly Eva  follows  St.  Clare." 

"  Who  is  now  and  will  remain  my  patron  saint 
also,  old  Biber,"  interrupted  Heinz  with  joyful 
emotion,  as  he  laid  his  hand  gratefully  on  his  fol- 
lower's shoulder;  then  rising  and  beckoning  to  the 
bar-maid,  added  :  "  The  stuff  of  which  you  are 
made,  old  comrade,  is  inferior  to  no  man's.  Only 
now  and  then  the  pedagogue  plays  you  a  trick. 
Had  you  uttered  your  real  opinion  in  the  first 
place,  the  wine  would  have  tasted  better  to  us 
both.  Let  Eva  try  the  work  of  conversion  on  me ! 
What,  save  my  lady's  love,  is  more  to  me  than  our 
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holy  faith  ?     It  must  indeed  be  a  delight  to  take 
the  field  for  the  Church  and  against  her  foes !  ** 

While  speaking,  he  paid  the  reckoning  and 
went  out  with  Biberli. 

The  moon  was  now  pouring  her  silver  beams, 
with  full  radiance,  over  the  quiet  street,  the  linden 
in  front  of  the  Ortlieb  house,  and  its  lofty  gable 
roof.  Only  a  single  room  in  the  spacious  mansion 
was  still  lighted,  the  bow-windowed  one  occupied 
by  the  two  sisters. 

Heinz,  without  heeding  Biberli's  renewed  pro- 
test, looked  upward,  silently  imploring  Eva's  par- 
don for  having  misjudged  her  even  a  moment. 
His  gaze  rested  devoutly  on  the  open  window,  be- 
hind which  a  curtain  was  stirring.  Was  it  the 
night  breeze  that  almost  imperceptibly  raised  and 
lowered  it,  or  was  her  own  dear  self  concealed  be- 
hind it  ? 

Just  at  that  moment  he  suddenly  felt  his 
servant's  hand  on  his  arm,  and  as  he  followed 
his  horror-stricken  gaze,  a  chill  ran  through  his 
own  veins.  From  the  heavy  door  of  the  house, 
which  stood  half  open,  a  white-robed  figure 
emerged  with  the  solemn,  noiseless  footfall  of  a 
ghost,  and  advanced  across  the  courtyard  towards 
him. 

Was  it  a  restless  spirit  risen  from  its  grave  at 
the  midnight  hour,  which  must  be  close  at  hand  ? 

Through  his  brain,  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
darted  the  thought  that  Eva  had  spoken  to  him  of 
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her  invalid  mother.  Had  she  died  ?  Was  her  wan- 
dering  soul  approaching  him  to  drive  him  from 
the  threshold  of  the  house  which  hid  her  endan- 
gered child  ? 

But  no ! 

The  figure  had  stopped  before  the  door  and 
now,  raising  its  head,  gazed  with  wide  eyes  upward 
at  the  moon,  and — he  was  not  mistaken — it  was 
no  spectre  of  darkness ;  it  was  she  for  whom  every 
pulse  of  his  heart  throbbed — Eva ! 

No  human  creature  had  ever  seemed  to  him  so 
divinely  fair  as  she  in  her  long  white  night-robe, 
over  which  fell  the  thick  waves  of  her  light  hair. 
The  horror  which  had  seized  hini  yielded  to  the 
most  ardent  yearning.  Pressing  his  hand  upon 
his  throbbing  heart,  he  watched  her  every  move- 
ment. He  longed  to  go  forward  to  meet  her,  yet 
a  supernatural  spell  seemed  to  paralyse  his  energy. 
He  would  sooner  have  dared  clasp  in  his  arms  the 
image  of  a  beautiful  Madonna  than  this  embodi- 
ment of  pure,  helpless,  gracious  innocence. 

Now  she  herself  drew  nearer,  but  he  felt  as  if 
his  will  was  broken,  and  with  timid  awe  he  drew 
back  one  step,  and  then  another,  till  the  chain 
stopped  him. 

Just  at  that  moment  she  paused,  stretched  out 
her  white  arm  with  a  beckoning  gesture,  and  again 
turned  towards  the  house,  Heinz  following  because 
he  could  not  help  it,  her  sign  drew  him  after  her 
with  magnetic  power. 
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Now  Eva  entered  the  dimly  lighted  corridor, 
and  again  her  uplifted  hand  seemed  to  invite  him 
to  follow.  Then — the  impetuous  throbbing  of  his 
heart  almost  stifled  him — she  set  her  little  white  foot 
on  the  first  step  of  the  stairs  and  led  the  way  up  to 
the  first  landing,  where  she  paused,  lifting  her  face 
to  the  open  window,  through  which  the  moon- 
beams streamed  into  the  hall,  flooding  her  head, 
her  figure,  and  every  surrounding  object  with  their 
soft  light. 

Heinz  followed  step  by  step.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
wild  surges  of  a  sea  were  roaring  in  his  ears,  and 
glittering  sparks  were  dancing  before  his  yearning^ 
watchful  eyes. 

How  he  loved  her !  How  intense  was  the  long- 
ing which  drew  him  after  her !  And  yet  another 
emotion  stirred  in  his  heart  with  still  greater 
power — grief,  sincere  grief,  which  pierced  his  in. 
most  soul,  that  she  could  have  beckoned  to  him, 
permitted  him  to  follow  her,  granted  him  what  he 
would  never  have  ventured  to  ask.  Nay,  when  he 
set  his  foot  on  the  first  step,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
temple  which  contained  his  holiest  treasure  fell 
crashing  around  him,  and  an  inner  voice  cried 
loudly  :  "  Away,  away  from  here  !  Would  you  ex- 
<:hange  the  purest  and  loftiest  things  for  what  to- 
morrow will  fill  you  with  grief  and  loathing?"  it 
continued  to  admonish.  "  You  will  relinquish  what 
is  dearest  and  most  sacred  to  secure  what  is  ready 
to   rush   into   your   arms   on   all   the   high-roads. 
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Hence,  hence,  you  poor,  deluded  mortal,  ere  it  is 
too  late ! " 

But  even  had  he  known  it  was  the  fair  fiend 
Venus  herself  moving  before  him  under  the  guise 
of  Eva,  the  spell  of  her  unutterable  beauty  would 
have  constrained  him  to  follow  her,  though  the 
goal  were  the  Horselberg,  death,  and  hell. 

On  the  second  landing  she  again  stood  still 
and,  leaning  against  a  pillar,  raised  her  arms  and 
extended  them  towards  the  moon,  in  whose  silvery 
light  they  gleamed  like  marble.  Heinz  saw  her 
lips  move,  heard  his  own  name  fall  from  them,  and 
all  self-control  vanished. 

"  Eva !  '*  he  cried  with  passionate  fervor,  holding 
out  his  arms  to  clasp  her ;  but,  ere  he  even  touched 
her,  a  shriek  of  despairing  anguish  echoed  loudly 
back  from  the  walls. 

The  sound  of  her  own  name  had  broken  the 
threads  with  which  the  mysterious  power  of  the 
moonlight  had  drawn  her  from  her  couch,  down 
through  the  house,  out  of  doors,  and  again  back 
to  the  stairs. 

Sleep  vanished  with  the  dream  which  she  had 
shared  with  him  and,  shuddering,  she  perceived 
where  she  was,  saw  the  knight  before  her,  became 
conscious  that  she  had  left  her  chamber  in  her 
night-robe,  with  disordered  hair  and  bare  feet; 
and,  frantic  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  the  re- 
sistless might  with  which  a  mysterious  force  con- 
strained her  to  obey  it  against  her  own  will,  deeply 
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wounded  by  the  painful  feeling  that  she  had  been 
led  so  far  across  the  bounds  of  maidenly  modesty, 
hurt  and  angered  by  the  boldness  of  the  man  be- 
fore her,  who  had  dared  to  follow  her  into  her 
parents'  house,  she  again  raised  her  voice,  this 
time  to  call  her  from  whom  she  was  accustomed  to 
seek  and  find  help  in  every  situation  in  life. 

"Els!  Els!  "rang  up  the  stairs;  and  the  next 
moment  Els,  who  had  already  heard  Eva's  first 
scream,  sprang  down  the  few  steps  to  her  sister's 
side. 

One  glance  at  the  trembling  girl  in  her  night- 
robe,  and  at  the  moonlight  which  still  bathed  her 
in  its  rays,  told  Els  what  had  drawn  Eva  to  the 
stairs. 

The  knight  must  have  slipped  into  the  house 
and  found  her  there.  She  knew  him  and,  before 
Heinz  had  time  to  collect  his  thoughts,  she  said 
soothingly  to  her  sister,  who  threw  her  arms 
around  her  as  though  seeking  protection :  "  Go  up 
to  your  room,  child ! — Help  her,  Katterle.  I'll 
come  directly." 

While  Eva,  leaning  on  the  maid's  arm,  mounted 
the  stairs  with  trembling  knees,  Els  turned  to  the 
Swiss  and  said  in  a  grave,  resolute  tone  :  "  If  you 
are  worthy  of  your  escutcheon/  Sir  Knight,  you 
will  not  now  fly  like  a  coward  from  this  house, 
across  whose  threshold  yt)u  stole  with  shameful 
insolence,  but  await  me  here  until  I  return.  You 
shall  not  be  detained  long.     But,  to  guard  your- 
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self  and  another  from  misinterpretation,  you  must 
hear  me." 

Heinz  nodded  assent  in  silence,  as  if  still  under 
the  spell  of  what  he  had  recently  experienced.  But, 
ere  he  reached  the  entry  below,  Martsche,  the  old 
housekeeper,  and  Endres,  the  aged  head  packer, 
came  towards  him,  just  as  they  had  risen  from  their 
beds,  the  former  with  a  petticoat  flung  round  her 
shoulders,  the  latter  wrapped  in  a  horse-blanket. 

Eva's  shriek  had  waked  both,  but  Els  enjoined 
silence  on  everyone  and,  after  telling  them  to  go 
back  to  bed,  said  briefly  that  Eva  in  her  somnam- 
bulism had  this  time  gone  out  into  the  street  and 
been  brought  back  by  the  knight.  Finally,  she 
again  said  to  Heinz,  "  Presently !  "  and  then  went 
to  her  sister. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

When  Biberli  bade  farewell  to  his  sweetheart, 
who  gave  him  Eva's  little  note,  he  had  arranged  to 
meet  her  again  in  an  hour  or,  if  his  duties  detained 
hifti  longer,  in  two ;  but  after  the  "true  and  stead- 
fast **  fellow  left  her,  her  heart  throbbed  more  and 
more  anxiously,  for  the  wrong  she  had  done  in 
acting  as  messenger  between  the  young  daughter 
of  her  employers  and  a  stranger  knight  was  indeed 
hard  to  forgive. 

Instead  of  waiting  in  the  kitchen  or  entry  for 
her  lover's  return,  as  she  had  intended,  she  had 
gone  to  the  image  of  the  Virgin  at  the  gate  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Clare,  before  which  she  had  often 
found  consolation,  especially  when  homesick  yearn- 
ing for  the  mountains  of  her  native  Switzerland 
pressed  upon  her  too  sorely.  This  time  also  it 
had  been  gracious  to  her,  for  after  she  had  prayed 
very  devoutly  and  vowed  to  give  a  candle  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  as  well  as  to  St.  Clare,  she  fan- 
cied that  the  image  smiled  upon  her  and  promised 
that  she  should  go  unpunished. 

On  her  return  the  knight  had  just  followed  Eva 
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into  the  house,  and  Biberli  pursued  his  master  as 
far  as  the  stairs.  Here  Katterle  met  her  lover,  but, 
when  she  learned  what  was  occurring,  she  became 
greatly  enraged  and  incensed  by  the  base  interpre- 
tation which  the  servant  placed  upon  Eva's  going 
out  into  the  street  and,  terrified  by  the  danger  into 
which  the  knight  threatened  to  plunge  them  all, 
she  forgot  the  patience  and  submission  she  was 
accustomed  to  show  the  true  and  steadfast  Biberli. 
But — resolved  to  protect  her  young  mistress  from 
the  presumptuous  knight — scarcely  had  she  angrily 
cried  shame  upon  her  lover  for  this  base  suspicion, 
protesting  that  Eva  had  never  gone  to  seek  a 
knight  but,  as  she  had  often  done  on  bright  moon- 
light nights,  walked  in  her  sleep  down  the  stairs 
and  out  of  doors,  when  the  young  girl's  shriek  of 
terror  summoned  her  to  her  aid. 

Biberli  looked  after  her  sullenly,  meanwhile  ex- 
ecrating bitterly  enough  the  wild  love  which  had 
robbed  his  master  of  reason  and  threatened  to 
hurl  him,  Biberli,  and  even  the  innocent  Katterle, 
whose  brave  defence  of  her  mistress  had  especially 
pleased  him,  into  serious  misfortune. 

When  old  Endres  appeared  he  had  slipped 
behind  a  wall  formed  of  bales  heaped  one  above 
another,  and  did  not  stir  until  the  entry  was  quiet 
again. 

To  his  amazement  he  had  then  found  his  master 

standing  beside    the    door  of  the  house,  but    his 

question — which,  it  is  true,  was  not  wholly  devoid 
10 
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of  a  shade  of  sarcasm- — whether  the  knight  was 
waiting  for  the  return  of  his  sleep-walking  sweet- 
heart, was  so  harshly  rebuffed  that  he  deemed  it 
advisable  to  keep  silence  for  a  time. 

Though  Heinz  Schorlin  had  perceived  that  he 
had  followed  an  unconscious  somnambulist,  he  was 
not  yet  capable  of  calmly  reflecting  upon  what  had 
occurred  or  of  regarding  the  future  with  prudence. 
He  knew  one  thing  only :  the  fear  was  idle  that 
the  lovely  creature  whose  image,  surrounded  by  a 
halo  of  light,  still  hovered  before  him  like  a  vision 
from  a  higher,  more  beautiful  world,  was  an  un- 
worthy person  who,  with  a  face  of  angelic  inno- 
cence, transgressed  the  laws  of  custom  and  mod- 
esty. Her  shriek  of  terror,  her  horror  at  seeing 
him,  and  the  cry  for  help  which  had  brought  her 
sister  to  her  aid  and  roused  the  servants  from  their 
sleep,  gave  him  the  right  to  esteem  her  as  highly 
as  ever ;  and  this  conviction  fanned  into  such  a 
blaze  the  feeling  of  happiness  which  love  had 
awakened  and  his  foolish  distrust  had  already  be- 
gun to  stifle,  that  he  was  firmly  resolved,  cost  what 
it  might,  to  make  Eva  his  own. 

After  he  had  reached  this  determination  he  be- 
gan to  reflect  more  quietly.  What  cared  he  for 
liberty  and  a  rapid  advance  in  the  career  upon 
which  he  had  entered,  if  only  his  future  life  was 
beautified  by  her  love! 

If  he  were  required  to  woo  her  in  the  usual 
form,  he  would  do  so.     And  what  a  charming  yet 
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resolute  creature  was  the  other  E,  who,  in  her 
anxiety  about  her  sister,  had  crossed  his  path  with 
such  grave,  firm  dignity !  She  was  Wolff  Eysvogel's 
betrothed  bride,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a  very  pleas- 
ant thing  to  call  the  young  man,  whom  he  hiad  sa 
quickly  learned  to  esteem,  his  brother-in-law. 

If  the  father  refused  his  daughter  to  him,  he 
would  leave  Nuremberg  and  ride  to  the  Rhine, 
where  Hartmann,  the  Emperor  Rudolph's  son,  whom 
he  loved  like  a  younger  brother,  was  now  living. 
Heinz  had  instructed  the  lad  of  eighteen  in  the 
use  of  the  lance  and  the  sword,  and  Hartmann  had 
sent  him  word  the  day  before  that  the  Rhine  was 
beautiful,  but  without  him  he  but  half  enjoyed  even 
the  pleasantest  things.  He  needed  him.  Hundreds 
of  other  knights  and  squires  could  break  in  the  new 
horses  for  the  Emperor  and  the  young  Bohemian 
princess,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  skilfully. 
Hartmann  would  understand  him  and  persuade  his 
imperial  father  to  aid  him  in  his  suit.  The  warm- 
hearted youth  could  not  bear  to  see  him  sorrowful, 
and  without  Eva  there  was  no  longer  joy  or  happi- 
ness. 

He  was  roused  from  these  thoughts  and  dreams 
by  his  own  name  called  in  a  low  tone. 

Katterle  had  gone  with  Eva  to  the  chamber, 
whither  the  older  sister  followed  them.  Tenderly 
embracing  the  weeping  girl,  she  had  kissed  her 
wet  eyes  and  whispered  in  an  agitated  voice,  with 
which,  however,  blended  a  great  deal  of  affection- 
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ate  mischief:  "The  wolf  who  forced  his  way  into 
the  house  does  not  seem  quite  so  harmless  as  mine^ 
whom  I  have  succeeded  in  taming  very  tolerably. 
Go  to  mother  now,  darling.  I'll  be  back  di- 
rectly." 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ? "  asked  Eva  tim- 
idly, still  unable,  under  the  influence  of  her  strange 
experiences,  to  regain  her  self-control. 

"To  look  around  the  house,"  replied  her  sister, 
beckoning  to  Katterle  to  accompany  her. 

In  the  entry  she  questioned  the  maid  with  stern 
decision,  and  the  trembling  girl  owned,  amid  her 
tears,  that  Eva  had  sent  a  little  note  to  the  knight 
in  reply  to  his  request  that  she  would  name  her 
colour,  and  whatever  else  her  anxious  mistress  de- 
sired hastily  to  learn. 

After  a  threatening  "We  will  discuss  your  out- 
rageous conduct  later,"  Els  hurried  down-stairs, 
and  found  in  the  entry  the  man  whose  pleasure  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  innocent  child  whom  she  pro- 
tected she  meant  to  spoil.  But  though  she  ex- 
pressed her  indignation  to  the  knight  with  the 
utmost  harshness,  he  besought  a  hearing  with  so 
much  respect  and  in  such  seemly  words,  that  she 
requested  him,  in  a  gentler  tone,  to  speak  freely. 
But  scarcely  had  he  begun  to  relate  how  Eva,  at 
the  ball,  had  filled  his  heart  with  the  purest  love, 
when  the  trampling  of  horses'  hoofs,  which  had 
come  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  house,  suddenly 
ceased,  and  Biberli,  who  had  gone  into  the  court- 
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yard,  came  hurrying  back,  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of 
warning,  "  The  von  Montforts !  " 

At  the  same  moment  two  men-servants  threw 
back  both  leaves  of  the  door,  torchlight  mingled 
with  the  nioonbeams  in  the  courtyard,  and  the  next 
instant  a  goodly  number  of  knights  and  gentlemen 
entered  the  hall. 

Biberli  was  not  mistaken.  The  von  Montforts 
had  returned  home,  instead  of  spending  the  night 
at  Kadolzburg,  and  neither  Els  nor  the  Swiss  had 
the  time  or  disposition  to  seek  concealment. 

The  intruders  were  preceded  by  men-servants, 
whose  torches  lighted  the  long,  lofty  storehouse 
brilliantly.  It  seemed  to  Els  as  if  her  heart  stopped 
beating  and  she  felt  her  cheeks  blanch. 

Here  she  beheld  Count  von  Montfort's  bron^sed 
face,  the  countenance  of  a  sportsman  and  reveller; 
yonder  the  frank,  handsome  features  of  the  young 
Burgrave,  Eitelfritz  von  Zollern,  framed  by  the 
hood  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  drawn  up  during 
the  night-ride ;  there  the  pale,  noble  visage  of  the 
quiet  knight  Boemund  Altrosen,  far  famed  for  his 
prowess  with  lance  and  sword ;  beyond,  the  scarred, 
martial  countenance  of  Count  Casper  Schlick,  set 
in  a  mass  of  tangled  brown  locks;  and  then  the 
watery,  blue  eyes  of  Sir  Seitz  Siebenburg,  the  hus- 
band of  her  future  sister-in-law  Isabella. 

They  had  pressed  in,  talking  eagerly,  laughing, 
and  rejoicing  that  the  wild  night  ride  proposed  by 
Cordula  von  Montfort,  which  had  led  over  dark 
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forest  paths,  lighted  only  by  a  stray  moonbeam, 
and  often  across  fields  and  ditches  and  through 
streams,  had  ended  without  mischance  to  man  or 
beast. 

Now  they  all  crowded  around  the  countess, 
Seitz  Siebenburg  bending  towards  her  with  such 
zeal  that  the  ends  of  his  huge  mustache  brushed 
the  plumes  in  her  cap,  and  Boemund  Altrosen,  who 
had  just  been  gazing  into  the  flushed  face  of  the 
daring  girl  with  the  warm  joy  of  true  love,  cast  a 
look  of  menace  at  him. 

Els,  too,  greatly  disliked  "the  Mustache,"  as 
her  future  brother-in-law  was  called  because  the 
huge  ornament  on  his  upper  lip  made  him  con- 
spicuous among  the  beardless  knights.  She  was 
aware  that  he  returned  the  feeling,  and  had  left  no 
means  untried  to  incite  Wolff  Eysvogel's  parents 
to  oppose  his  betrothal.  Now  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  notice  her  and,  after  whispering  with  a 
malicious  smile  to  the  countess  and  those  nearest 
to  him,  he  looked  at  her  so  malevolently  that  she 
could  easily  guess  what  interpretation  he  was  try- 
ing to  put  upon  her  nocturnal  meeting  with  the 
Swiss  in  the  eyes  of  his  companions. 

Her  cheeks  flamed  with  wrath,  and  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  came  the  thought  of  the  pleasure  it 
would  afford  this  wanton  company,  whose  greatest 
delight  was  to  gloat  over  the  errors  of  their  neigh- 
bours, if  the  knight  who  had  brought  her  into  this 
suspicious  situation,  or  she  herself,  should  confess 
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that  not  she,  but  the  devout  Eva,  had  attracted 
Heinz  hither.  What  a  satisfaction  it  would  be  to 
this  reckless  throng  to  tell  such  a  tale  of  a  young 
girl  of  whom  the  Burgravine  von  Zollern  had  said 
the  evening  before  to  their  Uncle  Pfinzing,  that 
purity  and  piety  had  chosen  Eva's  lovely  face  for 
a  mirror ! 

What  if  Heinz  Schorlin,  to  save  her,  Els,  from 
evil  report,  should  confess  that  she  was  here  only 
to  rebuke  his  insolent  intrusion  into  a  decorous 
household  ? 

This  must  be  prevented,  and  Heinz  seemed  to 
understand  her ;  for  after  their  eyes  had  met,  his 
glance  of  helpless  enquiry  told  her  that  he  would 
leave  her  to  find  an  escape  from  this  labyrinth. 

The  merry  party,  who  now  perceived  that  they 
had  interrupted  the  nocturnal  tryst  of  lovers,  did 
not  instantly  know  what  to  do  and,  as  one  looked 
enquiringly  at  another,  an  embarrassed  silence  fol- 
lowed their  noisy  jollity. 

But  the  hush  did  not  last  long,  and  its  interrup- 
tion at  first  seemed  to  Els  to  bode  the  worst  result; 
it  was  a  peal  of  gay,  reckless  laughter,  ringing 
from  the  lips  of  the  very  Cordula  von  Montfort, 
into  whose  eyes,  as  the  only  one  of  her  own  sex 
who  was  present.  Els  had  just  gazed  with  a  look 
imploring  aid. 

Had  Eva's  aversion  to  the  countess  been  justi- 
fied, and  was  she  about  to  take  advantage  of  her 
unpleasant  position  to  jeer  at  her  ? 
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Had  the  two  quarrelled  at  the  ball  the  night 
before,  and  did  Cordula  now  perceive  an  opportu- 
nity to  punish  the  younger  sister  by  the  humiliation 
of  the  older  one  ? 

Yet  her  laugh  sounded  by  no  means  spiteful — 
rather,  very  gay  and  natural.  The  pleasant  grey 
eyes  sparkled  with  the  most  genuine  mirth,  and 
she  clapped  her  little  hands  so  joyously  that  the 
falcon's  chain  otl  the  gauntlet  of  her  riding  glove 
rattled 

And  what  was  this  ? 

No  one  looks  at  a  person  whom  one  desires  to 
wound  with  kn  expression  of  such  cheerful  encour- 
agement as  the  look  with  which  Cordula  now 
gazed  at  Els  and  Heinz  Schorlin,  who  stood  by 
her  side.  True,  they  were  at  first  extremely  per- 
plexed by  the  words  she  now  shouted  to  those 
around  her  in  a  tone  of  loud  exultation,  as  though 
announcing  a  victory ;  but  from  the  beginning  they 
felt  that  there  was  no  evil  purpose  in  them.  Soon 
they  even  caught  the  real  meaning  of  the  count- 
ess's statement,  •  and  Els  was  ashamed  of  having 
feared  any  injury  from  the  girl  whose  defender  she 
had  always  been. 

"  Won,  Sir  Knight — cleverly  won ! "  was  her  first 
sentence  to  Heinz. 

Then,  turning  to  Els,  she  asked  with  no  less 
animation :  "  And  you,  my  fair  maid  and  very 
strict  housemate,  who  has  won  the  wager  now  ? 
Do  you  still  believe  it  is  an  inconceivable  thought 
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that  the  modest  daughter  of  a  decorous  Nuremberg 
race,  entitled  to  enter  the  lists  of  a  tourney,  would 
grant  a  young  knight  a  midnight  meeting  ?  **  And 
addressing  her  companions,  she  continued,  in  an 
explanatory  yet  still  playful  tone :  "  She  was 
ready  to  wager  the  beautiful  brown  locks  which 
she  now  hides  modestly  under  a  kerchief,  and  even 
her  betrothed  lover's  ring.  It  should  be  mine  if 
I  succeeded  in  leading  her  to  commit  such  an 
abominable  deed.  But  I  was  content,  if  I  won  the 
wager,  with  a  smaller  forfeit;  yet  now  that  I  have 
gained  it,  Jungfrau  Ortlieb,  you  must  pay !  " 

The  whole  company  listened  in  astonishment 
to  this  speech,  which  no  one  understood,  but  the 
countess,  nodding  mischievously  to  her  nearest 
neighbours,  went  on : 

"  How  bewildered  you  all  look !  It  might 
tempt  me  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  less  speedily, 
but,  after  the  delightful  entertainment  you  gave 
us,  my  Lord  Burgrave,  one  becomes  merciful.  So 
you  shall  hear  how  I,  as  wise  as  the  serpent,  craft- 
ily forced  this  haughty  knight  " — she  tapped  Heinz 
Schorlin's  arm  with  her  riding  whip — "  and  you, 
too,  Jungfrau  Ortlieb,  whose  pardon  I  now  entreat, 
to  help  me  win  the  bet.  No  offence,  noble  sirs ! 
But  this  bet  was  what  compelled  me  to  drag  you 
all  from  Kadolzburg  and  its  charms  so  early,  and 
induce  you  to  attend  me  on  the  reckless  ride 
through  the  moonlit  night.  Now  accept  the  thanks 
of  a  lady  whose  heart  is  grateful ;  for  your  obe- 
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dieoce  helped  me  win  the  wager.  L4>ok  joodcr 
at  mj  handsome,  sobmissiTe  knight.  Sir  Heinz 
Schorl  in,  so  rich  in  ererj  virtue.  I  commanded 
him,  on  pain  of  mj  anger,  to  meet  me  at  midnight 
at  the  entrance  of  oar  quarters — that  is,  the  entry 
of  the  Ortlieb  mansion ;  and  to  this  modest  and  hap- 
pj  betrothed  bride  (maj  she  pardon  the  madcap ! ) 
I  represented  how  it  troubled  me  and  wounded  my 
timid  delicacy  to  enter  so  late  at  night,  accompa- 
nied only  by  gentlemen,  the  house  which  so  hos- 
pitably sheltered  us,  and  go  to  my  sleeping  room, 
though  I  should  not  fear  the  Sultan  and  his  mame- 
lukes,  if  with  this  in  my  hand  " — she  motioned  to 
lier  riding  whip—''  and  my  dear  father  at  my  side,  I 
stood  on  my  own  feet  which,  though  by  no  means 
small,  are  well-shod  and  resolute.  Yet,  as  we  are 
apt  to  measure  others  by  our  own  standard,  the 
timid,  decorous  girl  believed  me,  and  poor  Cordula, 
who  indeed  brought  only  her  maids  and  no  female 
guardian,  and  therefore  must  dispense  with  being 
received  on  her  return  by  a  lady  capable  of  com- 
manding respect,  did  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the 
charitable  feelings  of  her  beautiful  housemate. 
She  promised  faithfully  to  come  down  into  the 
entry,  when  the  horses  approached,  to  receive  the 
poor  lamb,  surrounded  by  lynxes,  wild-cats,  foxes, 
*and  wolves,  and  lead  it  into  the  safe  fold — if  one 
can  call  this  stately  house  by  such  a  name.  Both 
Sir  Heinz  Schorlin  and  Jungfrau  Elizabeth  Ortlieb 
kept  their  word  and  joined  each  other  here — to 
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their  extreme  amazement,  I  should  suppose,  as  to 
my  knowledge  they  never  met  before — to  receive 
me,  and  thus  had  an  interview  which,  however 
loudly  they  may  contradict  it,  I  call  a  nocturnal 
meeting.  But  my  wager,  fair  child,  is  won,  and  to- 
morrow you  will  deliver  to  me  the  exquisite  carved 
ivory  casket,  while  I  shall  keep  my  bracelet." 

Here  she  paused,  paying  no  heed  to  the  merry 
threats,  exclamations  of  amazement,  and  laughter 
of  her  companions. 

But  while  her  father,  striking  his  broad  chest, 
cried  again  and  again,  with  rapturous  delight,  "A 
paragon  of  a  woman ! "  and  Seitz  Siebenburg,  in 
bitter  disappointment,  whispered,  "The  fourteen 
saintly  helpers  in  time  of  need  might  learn  from 
you  how  to  draw  from  the  clamps  what  is  not 
worth  rescue  and  probably  despaired  of  escape," 
she  was  trying  to  give  time  to  recover  more  com- 
posure her  young  hostess,  to  whom  she  was  sin- 
cerely attached,  and  who,  she  felt  sure,  could  have 
met  Heinz  Schorlin,,  who  perhaps  had  come  hither 
on  her  own  account,  only  by  some  cruel  chance. 
So  she  added  in  a  quieter  tone :  "  And  now,  Jung- 
frau  Ortlieb,  in  sober  earnest  I  will  ask  your  pro- 
tection and  guidance  through  the  dark  house,  and 
meanwhile  you  shall  tell  me  how  Sir  Heinz  greeted 
you  and  what  passed  between  you,  either  good  or 
bad,  during  the  time  of  waiting." 

Els  summoned  up  her  courage  and  answered 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  present :  "  We  were 
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speaking  of  you,  Countess  Cordula,  and  the  knight 
said " 

"  I  ventured  to  remark,  Countess,"  said  Heinz> 
interrupting  the  new  ally,  "  that  though  you  might 
understand  how  to  show  a  poor  knight  his  folly, 
no  kinder  heart  than  yours  throbbed  under  any 
bodice  in  Switzerland,  Swabia,  or  France." 

Cordula  struck  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder 
with  her  riding  whip,  saying  with  a  laugh: 
"Who  permits  you  to  peep  under  women's  bod- 
ices through  so  wide  a  tract  of  country,  you 
scamp?  Had  I  been  in  Jungfrau  Ortlieb's  place 
I  should  have  punished  your  entry  into  a  re- 
spectable house " 

"Oh,  my  dear  Countess,"  Heinz  interrupted, 
and  his  words  bore  so  distinctly  the  stamp  of  truth 
and  actual  experience  that  even  Sir  Seitz  Sieben- 
burg  was  puzzled,  "though  I  am  always  disposed 
to  be  grateful  to  you,  I  cannot  feel  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation for  this  lady's  reception  of  me,  even  to  the 
most  gracious  benefactress.  For,  by  my  patron 
saint,  she  forbade  me  the  house  as  if  I  were  a  thief 
and  a  burglar." 

"  And  she  was  right !  "  exclaimed  the  countess. 
"  I  would  have  treated  you  still  more  harshly. 
Only  you  would  have  spared  yourself  many  a 
sharp  word  had  you  confessed  at  once  that  it  was 
I  who  summoned  you  here.  I'll  talk  with  you  to- 
morrow, and Am  I  not  right,  Jungfrau  Els — 

you  won't  make  him  suffer  for  losing  the  wager, 
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but  exercise  your  domestic  authority  after  a  more 
gentle  fashion  ? " 

While  speaking,  she  looked  at  Els  with  a  glance 
so  full  of  meaning  that  the  young  girl's  cheeks 
crimsoned,  and  the  longing  to  put  an  end  to  this 
deceitful  game  became  almost  uncontrollable.  The 
thought  of  Eva  alone  sealed  her  lips. 


CHAPTER  X. 

One  person  only  besides  Sir  Seitz  Siebenburg 
had  not  been  deceived — the  young  knight  Boemund 
Altrosen,  whose  love  for  Cordula  was  genuine,  and 
who,  by  its  unerring  instinct,  felt  that  she  had  in- 
vented her  tale  and  for  a  purpose  which  did  honour 
to  her  kindness  of  heart.  So  his  calm  black  eyes 
rested  upon  the  woman  he  loved  with  proud  de- 
light, while  Seitz  Siebenburg  twisted  his  mustache 
fiercely.  Not  a  look  or  movement  of  either  of  the 
two  girls  had  escaped  his  notice,  and  Cordula's  bold 
interference  in  behalf  of  the  reckless  Swiss  knight, 
who  now  seemed  to  have  ensnared  his  future  sister- 
in-law  also,  increased  the  envy  and  jealousy  which 
tortured  him  until  he  was  forced  to  exert  the  ut- 
most self-restraint  in  order  not  to  tell  the  countess 
to  her  face  that  he,  at  least,  was  far  from  being  de- 
ceived by  such  a  fable.  Yet  he  succeeded  in  con- 
trolling himself.  But  as  he  forced  his  lips  to  silence 
he  gazed  with  the  most  open  scorn  at  the  bales  of 
merchandise  heaped  around  him.  He  would  show 
the  others  that,  though  the  husband  of  a  merchant's 
daughter,  he  retained  the  prejudices  of  his  knightly 
rank. 
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But  no  one  heeded  the  disagreeable  fellow,  who 
had  no  intimate  friends  in  the  group.  Most  of  the 
company  were  pressing  round  Heinz  Schorlin  with 
jests  and  questions,  but  bluff  Count  von  Montfort 
warmly  clasped  Els's  hand,  while  he  apologised  for 
the  bold  jest  of  his  young  daughter  who,  in  spite 
*of  her  recklessness,  meant  kindly. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  unwelcome  to  a 
girl  in  so  unpleasant  a  situation  than  this  delay. 
She  longed  most  ardently  to  get  away  but,  ere  she 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  friendly  old  noble, 
two  gentlemen  hastily  entered  the  brightly  lighted 
entry,  at  sight  of  whom  her  heart  seemed  to  stop 
beating.  ^ 

The  old  count,  who  noticed  her  blanched  face, 
released  her,  asking  sympathisingly  what  troubled 
her,  but  Els  did  not  hear  him. 

When  she  felt  him  loose  her  hand  she  would  fain 
have  fled  up  the  stairs  to  her  mother  and  sister,  to 
avoid  the  discussions  which  must  now  follow.  But 
she  knew  into  what  violent  outbursts  of  sudden 
anger  her  usually  prudent  father  could  be  hurried 
if  there  was  no  one  at  hand  to  warn  him. 

There  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  his  stern,  gloomy 
expression  forming  a  strange  contrast  to  the  merry 
party  who  had  entered  in  such  a  jovial  mood. 

His  companion,  Herr  Casper  Eysvogel,  had  al- 
ready noticed  his  future  daughter-in-law,  recog- 
nised her  by  an  amazed  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
which  was  anything  but  a  friendly  greeting,  and 
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now  eyed  the  excited  revellers  with  a  look  as  grave 
and  repellent  as  that  of  the  owner  of  the  house. 

Herr  Casper's  unusual  height  permitted  him  to 
gaze  over  the  heads  of  the  party  though,  with  the 
exception  of  Goiint  von  Montfort,  they  were  all 
tall,  nay,  remarkably  tall  men,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  clear-cut,  pallid,  beardless  face  had  never 
seemed  to  Els  handsomer  or  more  sinister.  True, 
he  was  the  father  of  her  Wolff,  but  the  son  re- 
sembled this  cold-hearted  man  only  in  his  unusual 
stature,  and  a  chill  ran  through  her  veins  as  she 
felt  the  stately  old  merchant's  blue  eyes,  still  keen 
and  glittering,  rest  upon  her. 
^  On  the  day  of  her  betrothal  she  had  rushed 
into  his  arms  with  a  warm  and  grateful  heart,  and 
he  had  kissed  her,  as  custom  dictated ;  but  it  was 
done  in  a  strange  way — his  thin,  well-cut  lips  had 
barely  brushed  her  brow.  Then  he  stepped  back 
and  turned  to  his  wife  with  the  low  command,  "It 
is  your  turn  now,  Rosalinde."  Her  future  mother- 
in-law  rose  quickly,  and  doubtless  intended  to  em- 
brace her  affectionately,  but  a  loud  cough  from 
her  own  mother  seemed  to  check  her,  for  ere  she 
opened  her  arms  to  Els  she  turned  to  her  and 
excused  her  act  by  the  words,  "He  wishes  it." 
Yet  Els  was  finally  clasped  in  Frau  Rosalinde's 
arms  and  kissed  more  warmly  than — from  what 
had  previously  occurred — she  had  expected. 

Wolff's  grandmother,  old  Countess  Rotterbach, 
who   rarely  left    the    huge  gilt  armchair   in  her 
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daughter's  sitting-room,  had  watched  the  whole 
scene  with  a  scornful  smile ;  then,  thrusting  her 
prominent  chin  still  farther  forward,  she  said  to 
her  daughter,  loud  enough  for  Els  to  hear,  "This 
into  the  bargain  ?  " 

All  these  things  returned  to  the  young  girl's 
memory  as  she  gazed  at  the  cold,  statuesque  face 
of  her  lover's  father.  It  seemed  as  if  he  held  his 
tall,  noble  figure  more  haughtily  erect  than  usual, 
and  that  his  plain  dark  garments  were  of  richer 
material  and  more  faultless  cut  than  ever ;  nay,  she 
even  fancied  that,  like  the  lion,  which  crouches  and 
strains  every  muscle  ere  it  springs  upon  its  victim, 
he  was  summoning  all  his  pride  and  sternness  to 
crush  her. 

Els  was  innocent ;  nay,  the  motive  which  had 
brought  her  here  to  defend  her  sister  could  not 
fail  to  be  approved  by  every  well-disposed  person, 
and  certainly  not  last  by  her  father,  and  it  would 
have  suited  her  truthful  nature  to  contradict  openly 
Countess  Cordula's  friendly  falsehood  had  not 
her  dread  of  fatally  exposing  Eva  imposed  si- 
lence. 

How  her  father's  cheeks  glowed  already !  With 
increasing  anxiety,  she  attributed  it  to  the  indigna- 
tion which  overpowered  him,  yet  he  was  only  heated 
by  the  haste  with  which,  accompanied  by  his  future 
son-in-law's  father,  he  had  rushed  here  from  the 
Frauenthor  as  fast  as  his  feet  would  carry  him. 

Casper  Eysvogel  had  also  attended  the  Vorchtel 
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entertainment  and  accompanied  Ernst  Ortlieb  into 
the  street  to  discuss  some  business  matters. 

He  intended  to  persuade  him  to  advance  the  cap- 
ital for  which  he  had  just  vainly  asked  Herr  Vorch- 
tel.  He  stood  in  most  urgent  need  for  the  next  few 
days  of  this  great  sum,  of  which  his  son  and  busi- 
ness partner  must  have  no  knowledge,  and  at  first 
Wolff  Eysvogel's  future  father-in-law  saw  no  rea- 
son to  refuse.  But  Herr  Ernst  was  a  cautious 
man,  and  when  his  companion  imposed  the  condi- 
tion that  his  son  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  loan,  he  was  puzzled.  He  wished  to  learn 
why  the  business  partner  should  not  know  what 
must  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  house ;  but 
Casper  Eysvogel  needed  this  capital  to  silence  the 
Jew  Pfefferkorn,  from  whom  he  had  secretly  bor- 
rowed large  sums  to  conceal  the  heavy  losses  sus- 
tained in  Venice  the  year  before  at  the  gaming 
table. 

At  first  courteously,  then  with  rising  anger,  he 
evaded  the  questions  of  the  business  man,  and  his 
manner  of  doing  so,  with  the  little  contradictions 
in  which  the  arrogant  man,  unaccustomed  to  false- 
hood, involved  himself,  showed  Herr  Ernst  that  all 
was  not  as  it  should  be. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  Frauenthor,  he 
had  told  Casper  Eysvogel  positively  that  he  would 
not  fulfil  the  request  until  Wolff  was  informed  of 
the  matter. 

Then  the  sorely  pressed   man   perceived  that 
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nothing  but  a  frank  confession  could  lead  him  to 
his  goal.  But  what  an  advantage  it  would  give 
his  companion,  what  a  humiliation  it  would  impose 
upon  himself !  He  could  not  force  his  lips  to  utter 
it,  but  resolved  to  venture  a  last  essay  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  father,  instead  of  to  the  business  man ; 
and  therefore,  with  the  haughty,  condescending 
manner  natural  to  him,  he  asked  Herr  Ernst,  as  if 
it  were  his  final  word,  whether  he  had  considered 
that  his  refusal  of  a  request,  which  twenty  other 
men  would  deem  it  an  honour  to  fulfil,  might  give 
their  .relations  a  form  very  undesirable  both  to  his 
daughter  and  himself  ? 

"  No,  I  did  not  suppose  that  a  necessity,"  re- 
plied his  companion  firmly,  and  then  added  in  an 
irritated  tone  :  "  But  if  you  need  the  loan  so  much 
that  you  require  for  your  son  a  father-in-law  who 
will  advance  it  to  you  more  readily,  why,  then, 
Herr  Casper " 

Here  he  paused  abruptly.  A  flood  of  light 
streamed  into  the  street  from  the  doorway  of  the 
Ortlieb  house.  It  must  be  a  fire,  and  with  the 
startled  cry,  "  St.  Florian  aid  us !  my  entry,  is 
burning !  "  he  rushed  forward  with  his  companion 
to  the  endangered  house  so  quickly  that  the  torch- 
bearers,  who  even  in  this  bright  night  did  good 
service  in  the  narrow  streets,  whose  lofty  houses 
barred  out  the  moonlight,  could  scarcely  follow. 

Thus  Herr  Ernst,  far  more  anxious  about  his 
invalid,  helpless  wife  than   his  imperilled  wares, 
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soon  reached  his  own  door.  His  companion  crossed 
the  thijeshold  close  behind  him,  sullen,  deeply  in- 
censed, and  determined  to  order  his  son  to  choose 
between  his  love  and  favour  and  the  daughter  of 
this  unfriendly  man,  whom  only  a  sudden  accident 
had. prevented  from  breaking  the  betrothal. 

The  sight  of  so  many  torches  blazing  here  was 
a^;  exasperating  spectacle  to  Ernst  Ortlieb,  who 
with  wise  caution  and  love  of  order  insisted  that 
nothing  but  lanterns  should  be  used  to  light  his 
house,  which  contained  inflammable  wares  of  great 
value ;  but  other  things  disturbed  his  composure, 
already  wavering,  to  an  even  greater  degree. 

What  was  his  Els  doing  at  this  hour  among  these 
gentlemen,  all  of  whom,  were  strangers  ? 

Without  heeding  them  or  the  countess,  he  was 
hastening  towards  her  to  obtain  a  solution  of  this 
enigma,  but  the  young  Burgrave  Eitelfritz  von 
Zollern,  the  Knight  of  Altrosen,  Cordula  von 
Montfort,  and  others  barred  his  way  by  greeting 
him  and  eagerly  entreating  him  to  pardon  their 
intrusion  at  so  late  an  hour. 

Having  no  alternative,  he  curtly  assented,  and 
was  somewhat  soothed  as  he  saw  old  Count  von 
Montfort,  who  was  still  standing  beside  Els,  en- 
gaged in  an  animated  conversation  with  her.  His 
daughter's  presence  was  probably  due  to  that  of, 
the  guests  quartered  ia  his  home,  especially  Cor- 
dula, whom,  since  she  disturbed  the  pe^ice  of  his 
quiet  household  night;  after  night,  he  regarded  as 
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the  personification  of  restlessness  and  reckless 
freedom.  He  would  have  preferred  to  pass  her 
unnoticed,  but  she  had  clung  to  his  arm  and  was 
trying,  with  coaxing  graciousness,  to  soften  his 
indignation  by  gaily  relating  how  she  had  come 
here  and  what  had  detained  her  and  her  com- 
panions. But  Ernst  Ortlieb,  who  would  usually 
have  been  very  susceptible  to  such  an  advance 
from  a  young  and  aristocratic  lady,  could  not  now 
succeed  in  smoothing  his  brow.  In  his  excitement 
he  was  not  even  able  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
story  she  related  merrily,  though  with  well-feigned 
contrition.  While  listening  to  her  with  one  ear, 
he  was  straining  the  other  to  catch  what  Sir  Seitz 
Siebenburg  was  saying  to  his  father-in-law,  Casper 
Eysvogel. 

He  gathered  from  Countess  Cordula's  account 
that  she  had  succeeded  in  playing  some  bold  prank 
in  connection  with  Els  and  the  Swiss  knight  Heinz 
Schorlin,  and  the  words  **  the  Mustache "  was 
whispering  to  his  father-in-law — the  direction  of 
his  glance  betrayed  it — also  referred  to  Els  and 
the  Swiss.  But  the  less  Herr  Ernst  heard  of  this 
conversation  the  more  painfully  it  excited  his  al- 
ready perturbed  spirit. 

Suddenly  his  pleasant  features,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lady  at  his  side,  he  had  hitherto 
forced  to  wear  a  gracious  aspect,  assumed  an  ex- 
pression which  filled  the  reckless  countess  with 
grave  anxiety,  and  urged  the  terrified  Els,  who 
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had  not  turned  her  eyes  from  him,  to  a  hasty  reso- 
lution. That  was  her  father's  look  when  on  the 
point  of  an  outbreak  of  fury,  and  at  this  hour, 
surrounded  by  these  people,  he  must  not  allow 
himself  to  yield  to  rage ;  he  must  maintain  a  toler- 
able degree  of  composure. 

Without  heeding  the  young  Burgrave  Eitelfritz 
or  Sir  Boemund  Altrosen,  who  were  just  approach- 
ing her,  she  forced  her  way  nearer  to  her  father^ 
He  still  maintained  his  self-control,  but  already  the 
veins  on  his  brow  had  swollen  and  his  short  figure 
was  rigidly  erect.  The  cause  of  his  excitement — 
she  had  noticed  it — was  some  word  uttered  by  Seitz 
Siebenburg.  Her  father  was  the  only  person  who 
had  understood  it,  but  she  was  not  mistaken  in  the 
conjecture  that  it  referred  to  her  and  the  Swiss 
knight,  and  she  believed  it  to  be  base  and  spiteful. 

In  fact,  after  his  father-in-law  had  told  him  that 
Ernst  Ortlieb  thought  his  house  was  on  fire,  "  the 
Mustache,"  in  reply  to  Herr  Casper's  enquiry  how 
his  son's  betrothed  bride  happened  to  be  there, 
answered  scornfully :  "  Els  ?  She  did  not  hasten 
hither,  like  the  old  man,  to  put  the  fire  out,  but 
because  one  flame  was  not  enough  for  her.  Wolff 
must  know  it  to-morrow.  By  day  the  slender 
little  flame  of  honourable  betrothed  love  flick- 
ers for  him ;  by  night  it  blazes  more  brightly  for 
yonder  Swiss  scoundrel.  And  the  young  lady 
chooses  for  the  scene  of  this  toying  with  fire  the 
easily  ignited  warehouse  of  her  own  father !  " 
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"  I  will  secure  mine  against  such  risks,"  Casper 
Eysvogel  answered ;  then,  casting  a  contemptuous 
glance  at  Els  and  a  wrathful  one  at  the  Swiss 
knight,  he  added  with  angry  resolution  :  **  It  is  not 
yet  too  late.  So  long  as  I  am  myself  no  one  shall 
bring  peril  and  disgrace  upon  my  house  and  my 
son." 

Then  Herr  Ernst  had  suddenly  become  aware 
of  the  suspicion  with  which  his  beautiful,  brave, 
self-sacrificing  child  was  regarded.  Pale  as  death, 
he  struggled  for  composure,  and  when  his  eyes  met 
the  imploring  gaze  of  the  basely  defamed  girl,  he 
said  to  himself  that  he  must  maintain  his  self-con- 
trol in  order  not  to  afford  the  frivolous  revel- 
lers who  surrounded  him  an  entertaining  spec- 
tacle. 

Wolff  was  dear  to  him,  but  before  he  would 
have  led  his  Els  to  the  house  where  the  miserable 
"  Mustache  "  lived,  and  whose  head  was  the  cold- 
hearted,  gloomy  man  whose  words  had  just  struck 
him  like  a  poisoned  arrow,  he,  whom  the  Lord  had 
bereft  of  his  beloved,  gallant  son,  would  have  been 
ready  to  deprive  himself  of  his  daughters  also  and 
take  both  to  the  convent.  Eva  longed  to  go,  and 
Els  might  find  there  a  new  and  beautiful  happiness, 
like  his  sister,  the  Abbess  Kunigunde.  In  the  Eys- 
vogel house,  never! 

During  these  hasty  reflections  Els  extended  her 
hand  toward  him,  and  the  shining  gold  circlet  which 
her  lover  had  placed  on  her  ring  finger  glittered  in 
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the  torchlight.  A  thought  darted  through  his  brain 
with  the  speed  of  lightning;  and  without  hesitation 
he  drew  the  ring  from  the  hand  of  his  astonished 
daughter,  whispering  curtly,  yet  tenderly,  in  reply 
to  her  anxious  cry,  "What  are  you  doing  ? "  "Trust 
me,  child." 

Then  hastily  approaching  Casper  Eysvogel,  he 
beckoned  to  him  to  move  a  little  aside  from  the 
group. 

The  other  followed,  believing  that  Herr  Ernst 
would  now  promise  the  sum  requested,  yet  firmly 
resolved,  much  as  he  needed  it,  to  refuse. 

Ernst  Ortlieb,  however,  made  no  allusion  to  busi- 
ness matters,  but  with  a  swift  gesture  handed  him 
the  ring  which  united  their  two  children.  Then, 
after  a  rapid  glance  around  had  assured  him  that 
no  one  had  followed  them,  he  whispered  to  Herr 
Casper :  "  Tell  your  Wolff  that  he  was,  and  would 
have  remained,  dear  to  us;  but  my  daughter  seems 
to  me  too  good  for  his  father's  house  and  for  kin- 
dred who  fear  that  she  will  bring  injury  and  shame 
upon  them.  Your  wish  is  fulfilled.  I  hereby  break 
the  betrothal." 

"  And,  in  so  doing,  you  only  anticipate  the  step 
which  I  intended  to  take  with  more  cogent  mo- 
tives," replied  Casper  Eysvogel  with  cool  compo- 
sure, shrugging  his  shoulders  contemptuously. 
"  The  city  will  judge  to-morrow  which  of  the  two 
parties  was  compelled  to  sever  a  bond  sacred  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  men.     Unfortunately,  it  is 
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impossible  for  me  to  give  your  daughter  the  good 
opinion  you  cherish  of  my  son." 

Drawing  his  stately  figure  to  its  full  height  as 
he  spoke,  he  gazed  at  his  diminutive  adversary 
with  a  look  of  haughty  contempt  and,  without 
vouchsafing  a  word  in  farewell,  turned  his  back 
upon  him. 

Repressed  fury  was  seething  in  Ernst  Orlieb's 
breast,  and  he  would  scarcely  have  succeeded  in 
controlling  himself  longer  but  for  the  consolation 
afforded  by  the  thought  that  every  tie  was  sun- 
dered between  his  daughter  and  this  cold,  arrogant, 
unjust  man  and  his  haughty,  evil-disposed  kindred. 
But  when  he  again  looked  for  the  daughter  on 
whom  his  hasty  act  had  doubtless  inflicted  a  severe 
blow,  she  was  no  longer  visible. 

Directly  after  he  took  the  ring  she  had  glided 
silently,  unnoticed  by  most  of  the  company,  up 
the  stairs  to  the  second  story.  Cordula  von 
Montfort  told  him  this  in  a  low  tone. 

Els  had  made  no  answer  to  her  questions,  but 
her  imploring,  tearful  eyes  pierced  the  young 
countess  to  the  heart.  Her  quick  ear  had  caught 
Siebenburg's  malicious  words  and  Casper  Eys- 
vogel's  harsh  response  and,  with  deep  pity,  she 
felt  how  keenly  the  poor  girl  must  suffer. 

The  happiness  of  a  whole  life  destroyed  with- 
out any  fault  of  her  own !  From  their  first  meet- 
ing Els  had  seemed  to  her  incapable  of  any  careless 
error,  and  she  had  merely  tried,  by  her  bold  inter- 
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ference,  to  protect  her  from  the  gossip  of  evil 
tongues.  But  Heinz  Schorlin  had  just  approached 
and  whispered  that,  by  his  knightly  honour,  Els 
was  a  total  stranger  to  him,  and  he  only  wished  he 
might  find  his  own  dear  sister  at  home  as  pure  and 
free  from  any  fault. 

Poor  child!  But  the  countess  knew  who  had 
frustrated  her  intervention  in  behalf  of  Els.  It 
was  Sir  Seitz  Siebenburg,  "  the  Mustache,"  whose 
officious  homage,  at  first  amusing,  had  long  since 
become  repulsive.  Her  heart  shrank  from  the 
thought  that,  merely  from  vain  pleasure  in  having 
a  throng  of  admirers,  she  had  given  this  scoundrel 
more  than  one  glance  of  encouragement.  The 
riding  whip  fairly  quivered  in  her  right  hand  as, 
after  informing  Ernst  Ortlieb  where  Els  had  gone, 
she  warned  the  gentlemen  that  it  was  time  to  de- 
part, and  Seitz  Siebenburg  submissively,  yet  as 
familiarly  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  her  special  favour, 
held  out  his  hand  in  farewell. 

But  Countess  Cordula  withdrew  hers  with  vis- 
ible dislike,  saying  in  a  tone  of  chilling  repulse: 
"  Remember  me  to  your  wife,  Sir  Knight.  Tell 
her  to  take  care  that  her  twin  sons  resemble  their 
father  as  little  as  possible." 

"  Then  you  want  to  have  two  ardent  admirers 
the  less  ?  "  asked  Siebenburg  gaily,  supposing  that 
the  countess's  remark  was  a  jest. 

But  when  she  did  not,  as  he  expected,  give 
these  insulting  words  an  interpretation  favourable 
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to  him,  but  merely  shrugged  her  shoulders  scorn- 
fully, he  added,  glancing  fiercely  at  the  Swiss 
knight : 

"  True,  you  would  doubtless  be  better  pleased 
should  the  boys  grow  up  to  resemble  the  lucky  Sir 
Heinz  Schorlin,  for  whose  sake  you  proved  your- 
self the  inventor  of  tlales  more  marvellous,  if  not 
more  credible,  than  the  most  skilful  travelling  min- 
strel." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  the  countess  with  con- 
temptuous brevity.  "  But  I  should  be  satisfied  if 
the  twins — and  this  agrees  with  my  first  wish — 
should  grow  up  honest  men.  If  you  should  pay 
me  the  honour  of  a  visit  during  the  next  few  days, 
Sir  Seitz,  I  could  not  receive  it." 

With  these  words  she  turned  away,  paying  no 
further  heed  to  him,  though  he  called  her  name 
aloud,  as  if  half  frantic. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  the  servants  closed 
the  heavy  door  of  the  Ortlieb  mansion.  The  late 
guests  had  left  it,  mounted  their  horses,  and  rid- 
den away  together  through  the  Frauenthor  into 
the  .city. 

Th0  moon  no  longer  lighted  their  way.  A 
sultry  wind  had  swept  from  the  southwest  masses 
of  grey  clouds,  which  constantly  grew  denser  and 
darker.  Heinz  Schorlin  did  not  notice  it,  but  his 
follower,  Biberli,  called  his  attention  to  the  rising 
storm  and  entreated  him  to  choose  tjie  nearest 
road  to  the  city.  To  remain  outside  the  gate  in 
such  darkness  would  be  uncomfortable,  nay,  per- 
haps not  without  peril,  but  the  knight  merely  flung 
him  the  peevish  answer,  "  So  much  the  better,"  and, 
to  Biberli's  surprise,  turned  into  St.  Klarengasse, 
which  brought  him  by  no  means  nearer  to  his  dis- 
tant lodgings  in  the  Bindergasse. 

It  was. unfortunate  to  be  warmly  devoted  to  a 
master  who  had  no  fear,  whom  he  was  obliged  to 
serve  as  a  messenger  of  love,  and  who  now  prob- 
ably scarcely  knew  himself  whither  this  love  would 
lead  him. 
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But  true  and  steadfast  Biberli  would  really 
have  followed  Sir  Heinz,  not  only  in  a  dangerous 
nocturnal  ramble,  but  through  all  the  terrors,  of 
hell.  So  he  only  glanced  down  at  his  long,  lean 
legs,  which  would  be  exposed  here  to  the  bites  of 
the  dogs,  with  whom  he  stood  on  especially  bad 
terms,  raised  his  long  robe  higher,  as  the  paths 
over  which  they  must  pass  were  of  doubtful  clean- 
liness, and  deemed  it  a  good  omen  when  his  foot 
struck  against  a  stout  stick,  which  his  patron  saint 
had  perhaps  thrown  in  his  way  as  a  weapon.  Its 
possession  was  somewhat  soothing,  it  is  true,  yet 
he  did  not  regain  the  pleasant  consciousness  of 
peace  in  which  his  soul  had  rejoiced  a  few  short 
hours  before. 

He  knew  what  to  expect  from  the  irritable 
mood  into  which  recent  events  appeared  to.  have 

m 

thrown  his  master.  Heinz  usually  soon  forgot 
any  such  trivial  disappointment,  but  the  difficulty 
threatening  himself  and  Katterle  was  far  worse — 
nay,  might  even  assume  terrible  proportions. 

These  alarming  thoughts  made  him  sigh  so 
deeply  that  Heinz  turned  towards  him. 

He  would  gladly  have  relieved  his  own  troubled 
breast  in  the  same  way.  Never  before  had  the  soul 
of  this  light-hearted  child  of  good  fortune  served 
as  the  arena  for  so  fierce  a  struggle  of  contending 
emotions. 

He  loved  Eva,  and  the  image  of  her  white,  sii- 
pernaturally  beautiful  figure,  flooded  by  the  moon- 
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light,  still  stood  before  him  as  distinctly  as  when, 
after  her  disappearance,  he  had  resolved  to  plead 
his  suit  for  her  to  her  sister ;  but  the  usually  reck- 
less fellow  asked  himself,  shuddering,  what  would 
have  happened  had  he  obeyed  Eva's  summons  and 
been  found  with  her,  as  he  had  just  been  surprised 
with  her  sister.  She  was  not  wholly  free  from 
guilt,  for  her  note  had  really  contained  an  invita- 
tion to  a  meeting ;  yet  she  escaped.  But  his  need- 
less impetuosity  and  her  sudden  appearance  before 
the  house  had  placed  her  modest,  charming  sister, 
the  betrothed  bride  of  the  gallant  fellow  who  had 
fought  with  him  in  the  Marchfield,  in  danger  of 
being  misunderstood  and  despised.  If  the  finger 
of  scorn  were  pointed  at  her,  if  a  stain  rested  on 
her  fair  fame,  the  austere  Wolff  Eysvogel  would 
hardly  desire  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  then  this 
also  would  be  his  fault. 

His  kind,  honest  heart  suffered  keenly  under 
these  self-accusations,  the  first  which  he  had  ever 
heeded. 

Hitherto  the  volatile  young  fellow,  who  had 
often  gaily  risked  l)is  life  in  battle  and  his  last 
penny  at  the  gaming  table,  had  never  thought  of 
seriously  examining  his  own  soul,  battling  by  his 
own  strength  of  will  against  some  secret  longing 
and  shunning  its  cause.  On  the  contrary,  from 
childhood  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  rely  on 
the  protection  and  aid  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints ; 
and  when  they  passed  the  image  with  the  ever- 
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burning  lamp,  where  Katterle  had  just  sought  and 
found  consolation,  he  implored  it  not  to  let  his 
bold  intrusion  into  the  home  of  the  maiden  he 
loved  bring  evil  upon  her  and  her  sister.  He  also 
vowed  to  the  convent  and  its  saint — which,  come 
what  might,  should  also  be  his — a  rich  gift  when- 
ever the  Emperor  or  the  gaming  table  again  filled 
his  purse. 

The  thought  of  being  burdened  his  whole  life 
long  with  the  reproach  of  having  made  two  such 
charming,  innocent  creatures  miserable  seemed  un- 
endurable. He  would  gladly  have  given  gold  and 
blood  to  remove  it. 

It  was  too  late  that  day,  but  he  resolved  to  go 
to  the  confessional  on  the  morrow,  for  absolution 
had  always  relieved  and  lightened  his  heart.  But 
how  trivial  his  ecrors  had  been  !  True,  the  wrong 
he  had  now  committed  was  not  a  mortal  sin,  and 
would  hardly  impose  a  severe  penance  upon  him, 
yet  it  burdened  him  like  the  most  infamous  crime. 
He  did  not  understand  himself,  and  often  wondered 
why  he,  reckless  Heinz,  thus  made  a  mountain 
out  of  a  molehill.  Yet  when,  after  this  reflection, 
he  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief,  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice 
within  commanded  him  not  to  think  lightly  of 
what  had  passed,  for  on  that  evening  he  had 
ceased  to  bestow  pleasure  on  every  one,  and 
instead  of,  as  usual,  being  helpful  and  agreeable, 
he  had  plunged  others  who  had  done  him  no 
wrong — nay,  perhaps   a  whole  household,   whose 
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daughter  had  given  him  the  first  love  of  her  young 
heart — into  misery  and  disgrace.  Had  he  con- 
sidered the  consequences  of  his  act,  he  would  still 
be  merry  Heinz.  Then  he  remembered  how, 
when  a  boy,  playing  with  other  lads  high  up 
among  the  mountains  just  as  it  was  beginning  to 
thaw,  he  had  hurled  the  work  they  had  finished 
with  so  much  toil,  a  snow  man,  down  the  slope,  • 
rejoicing  with  his  playfellows  over  its  swift  de- 
scisnt  towards  the  valley,  until  they  noticed  with 
what  frightful  speed  its  bulk  increased  as  it  sped 
over  its  snowy  road,  till  at  last,  like  a  terrible  ava- 
lanche, it  swept  away  a  herdman's  hut — fortu- 
nately an  empty  one.  Now,  also,  his  heedlessness 
had  set  in  motion  a  mass  which  constantly  rolled 
onward,  and  ho^^  terrible  might  be  the  harm  it 
would  do ! 

If  Hartmann,  the  Emperor's  son,  were  only 
there !  He  confided  everything  to  him,  for  he  was 
sure  of  his  silence.  Both  his  duty  as  a  knight  and 
his  conscience  forbade  him  to  relate  his  experi- 
ences and  ask  counsel  from  any  one  else. 

He  was  still  absorbed  in  these  gloomy  thoughts 
when,  just  before  reaching  the  Walch,  he  heard 
Biberli's  deep  sigh.  Here,  behind  and  beside  the 
frames  of  the  cloth  weavers,  stood  the  tents  before 
which  the  followers  and  soldiers  of  the  princes  and 
dignitaries  who  had  come  to  the  Reichstag  were 
still  sitting  around  the  camp  fire,  carousing  and 
laughing. 
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Any  interruption  was  welcome  to  him,  and  to 
Biberli  it  seemed  like  a  deliverance  to  .'be  per- 
mitted to  use  his  poor  endangered  tongue,  for  his 
master  had  asked  what  grief  oppressed  him. 

**  If  you  desired  to  know  what .  trouble  did  not 
burden  my  soul  I  could  find  a  speedier  answer," 
replied  Biberli  piteously.  "Oh,  this  night,  my 
lord!  What  has  it  not  brought  upon  us  and 
others!  Look  at  the  black  clouds  rising  in  the 
south.  They  are  like  the  dark  days  impending 
over  us  poor  mortals." 

Then  he  confided  to  Heinz  his  fears  for  him- 
self and  Katterle.  The  knight's  assurance  that  he 
would  intercede  for  him  and,  if  *  necessary,  even 
appeal  to  the  Emperor's  favour,  somewhat  cheered 
his  servitor's  drooping  spirits,  it  is  true,  but  by  no 
means  restored  his  composure,  and  his  tone  was 
lugubrious  enough  as  he  went  on  : 

"And  the  poor  innocent  girl  in  the  Ortlieb 
house !  Your  little  lady,  my  lord,  broke  the 
bread  she  must  now  eat  herself,  but  the  other,  the 
older  E." 

"  I  know,"  interrupted  the  knight  sorrowfully. 
"  But  if  the  gracious  Virgin  aids  us,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  believe  in  the  wager  Cordula  von  Mont- 
fort " 

"  She  !  she  !  "  Biberli  exclaimed,  enthusiastically 

waving  his  stick  aloft.      "  The   Lord  created  her 

in   a  good  hour.      Such   a  heart !      Such   friendly 

kindness !     And  to   think   that   she  interposed  so 
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graciously  for  you — you,  Sir  Heinz,  to  whom  she 
showed  the  favour  of  combing  your  locks,  as  if 
you  were  already  her  promised  husband,  and  who 
afterwards,  for  another's  sake,  left  her  at  the  ball  as 
if  she  wore  a  fern  cap  and  had  become  invisible. 
I  saw  the  whole  from  the  musician's  gallery.  True, 
the  somnambulist  is  marvellously  beautiful." 

But  the  knight  interrupted  him  by  exclaiming 
so  vehemently  "  Silence  !  "  that  he  paused. 

Both  walked  on  without  speaking  for  some  dis- 
tance ere  Heinz  began  again  : 

"  Even  though  I  live  to  grow  old  and  grey, 
never  shall  I  behold  aught  more  beautiful  than 
the  vision  of  that  white-robed  girlish  figure  on 
the  stairs." 

True  and  steadfast  Biberli  sighed  faintly. 
Love  for  Eva  Ortlieb  held  his  master  as  if  in  a 
vise ;  but  a  Schorlin  seemed  to  him  far  too  good  a 
match  for  a  Nuremberg  maiden  who  had  grown 
up  among  sacks  of  pepper  and  chests  of  goods 
and,  moreover,  was  a  somnambulist.  He  looked 
higher  for  his  Heinz,  and  had  already  found  the 
right  match  for  him.  So,  turning  to  him  again,  he 
said  earnestly  : 

"  Drive  the  bewitching  vision  from  your  mind. 
Sir  Heinz.  You  don't  know — but  I  could  tell  you 
some  tales  about  women  who  walk  in  their  sleep 
by  moonlight." 

"  Well  ? "  asked  Heinz  eagerly. 

"  As  a  maiden,"  Biberli  continued  impressively, 
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with  the  pious  intention  of  guarding  his  master 
from  injury,  "the  somnambulist  merely  runs  the 
risk  of  falling  from  the  roof,  or  whatever  accident 
may  happen  to  a  sleepwalker ;  but  if  she  enters 
the  estate  of  holy  matrimony,  the  evil  power  which 
has  dominion  over  her  sooner  or  later  transforms 
her  at  midnight  into  a  trolly  which  seizes  her  hus- 
band's throat  in  his  sleep  and  strangles  him." 

"Nursery  tales!"  cried  Heinz  angrily,  but 
Biberli  answered  calmly : 

"  It  can  make  no  difference  to  you  what  occurs 
in  the  case  of  such  possessed  women,  for  hence- 
forward the  Ortlieb  house  will  be  closed  against 
you.  And — begging  your  pardon — it  is  fortunate. 
For,  my  lord,  the  horse  mounted  by  the  first  Schor- 
lin — the  chaplain  showed  it  to  you  in  the  picture — 
'came  from  the  ark  in  which  Noah  saved  it  with  the 
other  animals  from  the  deluge,  and  the  first  Lady 
Schorlin  whom  the  family  chronicles  mention  was 
a  countess.  Your  ancestresses  came  from  citadels 
and  castles ;  no  Schorlin  ever  yet  brought  his  bride 
from  a  tradesman's  house.  You,  the  proudest  of 
them  all,  will  scarcely  think  of  making  such  an 
error,  though  it  is  true " 

"  Ernst  Ortlieb,  spite  of  his  trade,  is  a  man  of 
knightly  lineage,  to  whom  the  king  of  arms  opens 
the  lists  at  every  tournament ! "  exclaimed  Heinz 
indignantly. 

"  In  the  combat  with  blunt  weapons,"  replied 
Biberli  contemptuously. 
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"  Nay,  for  the  jousts  and  single  combat,"  cried 
Heinz  excitedly.  "  The  Emperor  Frederick  him- 
self dubbed' Herr  Ernst  a  knight." 

"You  know  best,"  replied  Biberli  modestly. 
"  But  his  coat  of  arms,  like  his  entry,  smells  of 
cloves  and  pepper.  Here  is  another,  however,  who; 
like  your  first  ancestress,  has  a  countess's  title,  and 

who  has   a    right My  name    isn't    Biberli   if 

your  lady  mother  at  home  would  not  be  more  than 
happy  were  I  to  inform  her  that  the  Countess  von 
Montfort  and  the  darling  of  her  heart,  which  you 
are 

"  The  name  of  Montfort  and  what  goes  with  it," 
Heinz  interrupted,  "would  surely  please. those  at 
home.  But  the  rest !  Where  could  a  girl  be  found 
who,  setting  aside  Cordula's  kind  heart,  would  be 
so  great  a  contrast  to  my  mother  in  eyery  re- 
spect ? " 

"  Stormy  mornings  merge  into  quiet  days," 
said  the  servant.  "  Everything  depends,  my  lord, 
upon  the  heart  of  which  you  speak  so  slightingly — 
the  heart  and,  even  above  that,  upon  the  blood. 
*  Help  is  needed. there,*  cried  the  kind  heart  just 
now,  and  then  the  blood  did  its  devoir.  The  act 
followed  the  desire  as  the  sound  follows  the  blow 
of  the  hammer,  the  thunder  the  flash  of  lightning. 
Well  for  the  castle  that  is  ruled  by  such  a  mistress ! 
I  am  only  the  servant,  and  respect  commands  me 
to  curb  my  tongue ;  but  to-day  I  had  news  from 
home  through  the  Provost  Werner,  of   Lucerne, 
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whom  I  knew  at  Stansstadt.  I  meant  to  tell  you 
of  it  over  the  wine  at  the  Thirsty  Troopers,  but 
that  accursed  note  and  the  misfortune  which  fol* 
lowed  prevented.  It  will  not  make  either  of  us 
more  cheerful,  but  whoever  is  ordered  by  the 
leech  to  drink  gall  and  wormwood  does  wisely  to 
swallow  the  dose  at  one  gulp.  Do  you  wish  to 
empty  the  cup  now  ?  " 

The  knight  nodded  assent,  and  Biberli  went 
on.  "  Home  affairs  are  not  going  as  they  ought. 
Though  your  uncle's  hair  is  already  grey,  the 
knightly  blood  in  his  veins  makes  him  grasp  the 
sword  too  quickly.  The  quarrel  about  the  bridge- 
toll  has  broken  out  again  more  violently  than  ever. 
The  townsfolk  drove  off  our  cattle  as  security  and, 
by  way  of  punishment,  your  uncle  seized  the  goods 
of  their  merchants,  and  they  came  to  blows.  True, 
the  Schorlin  retainers  forced  back  the  men  from 
town  with  bloody  heads,  but  if  the  feud  lasts 
much  longer  we  cannot  hold  out,  for  the  others 
have  the  money,  and  ■■  since  the  war  cry  has 
sounded  less  frequently  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  men  at  arms  who  will  serve  any  one  who  pays. 
Besides,  the  townsfolk  can  appeal  to  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  if  your  uncle  continues  to  seize  the 
merchant's  wares  they  will  apply  to  the  imperial 
magistrate,  and  then " 

"  Then,"  cried  Heinz  eagerly,  "  then  the  time 
will  have  come  for  me  to  leave  the  court  and  re- 
turn home  to  look  after  my  rights." 
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"  A  single  arm,  no  matter  how  strong  it  may  be, 
can  avail  nothing  there,  my  lord,"  Biberli  protested 
earnestly.  "  Your  Uncle  Ramsweg  has  scarcely  his 
peer  as  a  leader,  but  even  were  it  not  so  you  could 
not  bring  yourself  to  send  the  old  man  home  and 
put  yourself  in  his  place.  Besides,  it  would  be  as- 
unwise  as  it  is  unjust.  What  is  lacking  at  home  is 
money  to  pay  the  town  what  it  demands  for  the 
use  of  the  bridge,  or  to  increase  the  number  of 
your  men,  and  therefore " 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Heinz  eagerly. 

"Therefore  seek  the  Countess  von  Montfort^ 
who  favours  you  above  every  one  else,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  for  with  her  all  you  need  will  be  yours 
without  effort.  Her  dowry  will  suffice  to  settle 
twenty  such  bridge  dues,  and  if  it  should  come  to 
a  fray,  the  brave  huntress  will  ride  to  the  field 
at  your  side  with  helmet  and  spear.  Which  of  the 
four  Fs  did  Countess  Cordula  von  Montfort  ever 
lack  ?  " 

"  The  four  Fs  ?"  asked  Heinz,  listening  intently. 

"  The  Fs,"  explained  the  ex-pedagogue,  "  are 
the  four  letters  which  marriageable  knights  should 
consider.  They  are :  Family,  figure,  favour,  and 
fortune.  But  hold  your  cap  on  !  What  a  hot 
blast  this  is,  as  if  the  storm  were  coming  straight 
from  the  jaws  of  hell.  And  the  dust !  Where  did 
all  these  withered  leaves  come  from  in  the  month 
of  June  ?  They  are  whirling  about  as  if  the  foliage 
had  already  fallen.     There  are  big  raindrops  driv- 
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ing  into  my  face  too B-r-r !    You  need  all  four 

Fs.  No  rain  will  wash  a  single  one  of  them  away, 
and  I  hope  it  won't  efface  the  least  word  of  my 
speech  either.  What,  according  to  human  fore- 
sight, could  be  lacking  to  secure  the  fairest  happi* 
ness,  if  you  and  the  countess " 

"  Love,"  replied  Heinz  Schorlin  curtly. 

**  That  will  come  of  itself,"  cried  Biberli,  as  if 
sure  of  what  he  was  saying,  "  if  the  bride  is  Count- 
ess Cordula." 

**  Possibly,"  answered  the  knight,  "  but  the 
heart  must  not  be  filled  by  another's  image." 

Here  he  paused,  for  in  the  darkness  he  had 
stumbled  into  the  ditch  by  the  road. 

The  whirlwind  which  preceded  the  bursting  of 
the  storm  blew  such  clouds  of  dust  and  everything 
it  containefd  into  their  faces  that  it  was  difficult  to 
advance.  But  Biberli  was  glad,  for  he  had  not  yet 
found  a  fitting  answer.  He  struggled  silently  on 
beside  his  master  against  the  wind,  until  it  sud- 
denly subsided,  and  a  violent  storm  of  rain  streamed 
in  big  warm  drops  on  the  thirsty  earth  and  the  be- 
lated pedestrians.  Then,  spite  of  Heinz's  protesta- 
tions, Biberli  hurriedly  snatched  the  long  robe  em- 
broidered with  the  St  from  his  shoulders  and  threw 
it  over  his  master,  declaring  that  his  shirt  was  as 
safe  from  injury  as  his  skin,  but  the  rain  would 
ruin  the  knight's  delicate  embroidered  doublet. 

Then  he  drew  over  his  head  the  hood  which 
hung  from  his  coat,  and  meanwhile  must  have  de- 
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cided  upon  an  answer,  for  as  soon  as  they  moved 
on  he  began  again :  "  You  must  drive  your  love  for 
the  beautiful  sleepwalker  out  of  your  mind.  Try 
to  do  so,  my  dear,  dear  master,  for  the  sake  of 
your  lady  mother,  your  young  sister  who  will 
soon  be  old  enough  to  marry,  our  light-hearted 
Maria,  and  the  good  old  castle.  For  your  own 
happiness,  your  lofty  career,  which  began  so 
gloriously,  you  must  hear  me !  O  master,  my 
dear  master,  tear  from  your  heart  the  image  of  the 
little  Nuremberg  witch,  tempting  though  if  is,  I 
admit.  The  wound  will  bleed  for  a  brief  time,  but 
after  so  much  mirthful  pleasure  a  fleeting  disap- 
pointment in  love,  I  should  think,  would  not  be 
too  hard  to  bear  if  it  will  be  speedily  followed  by 
the  fairest  and  most  enduring  happiness." 

Here  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  illumined  the 
hospital  door  close  before  them,  and  made  every 
surrounding  object  as  bright  as  day,  interrupted 
the  affectionate  entreaty  of  the  faithful  fellow,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder 
crashed  and  rattled  through  the  air. 

Master  and  servant'  crossed  themselves,  but 
Heinz  exclaimed : 

"  That  struck  the  tower  yonder.  A  little  farther 
to  the  left,  and  all  doubts  and  misgivings  would 
have  been  ended." 

"  You  cs^n  say  that ! "  exclaimed  Biberli  re- 
proachfully while  passing  with  his  master  through 
the  gate  which  had  just  been  opened  for  an  imperial 
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messenger.  "  And  you. dare  to  make  such  a  speech 
in  the  midst  of  this  heavenly  wrath !  For  the  sake 
of  a  pair  of  lovely  eyes  you  ^re  ready  to  execrate 
a  life  which  the  saints  have  sq  blessed  withx  every 
gift  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  would 
not  give  it  up  from  shee;r  gratitude  and  joy,  even 
if  it  were  not  a  blasphempu^jCrime !  " 

Again  the  lightning  and  thunder  drp\^ne4  his 
words.  Biberli's  heart  trembled,  and  muttering 
prayers  beseechiujg  protection  from  the  avenging 
hand  above,  he  walked  swiftly  onward  till  they  j 
reached  the  Corn  Market.  Here  the)r  were  again 
stopped,  for,  notwithstanding  the  late  hour,  a  throng 
of  people,  shouting  and  wailing,  was  just  pouring 
from  the  Ledergasse  into  the  square,  headed  by  a 
night  watchman  provided  with  spear,  horn,  and 
lantern,  a  bailiff,  torchbearers,  and  some  police 
officers,  who  were  vainly  trying  to  silence  the 
loudest  outcries. 

Again  a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning  pierced  the 
black  mass  of  clouds,  and  Heinz,  shuddering, 
pointed  to  the  crowd  and  asked,  "  Do  you  sup- 
pose the  lightning  killed  the  man  whom  they  are 
carrying  yonder  ? " 

"  Let  me  see,**  replied  Biberli,  among  whose 
small  vices  curiosity  was  by  no  means  the  least. 
He  must  have  understood  news  gathering  thor- 
oughly,, for  he  soon  returned  and  informed  Heinz, 
who  .had  sought,  shelter  from  the  rain  under  the, 
broad  bow  window  of  a  lofty,  house,  that  the  be^r-  ' 
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ers  were  just  carrying  to  his  parents'  home  a  young 
man  whose  thread  of  life  had  been  suddenly  severed 
by  a  stab  through  the  breast  in  a  duel.  After  the 
witnesses  had  taken  the  corpse  to  the  leech  Otto, 
in  the  Ledergasse,  and  the  latter  said  that  the 
youth  was  dead,  they  had  quickly  dispersed,  fear- 
ing a  severe  punishment  on  account  of  the 
breach  of  the  peace.  The  murdered  man  was 
Ulrich  Vorchtel,  the  oldest  son  of  the  wealthy 
Berthold  Vorchel,  who  collected  the  imperial 
taxes. 

Again  Heinz  shuddered.  He  had  seen  the  un- 
fortunate young  man  the  day  before  yesterday  at 
the  fencing  school,  and  yesterday,  full  of  overflow- 
ing mirth,  at  the  dance,  and  knew  that  he,  too,  had 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Marchfield.  His  foe  must 
have  been  master  of  the  art  of  wielding  the  sword, 
for  the  dead  man  had  been  a  skilful  fencer,  and 
was  tall  and  stalwart  in  figure. 

When  the  servant  ended  his  story  Heinz  stood 
still  in  the  darkness  for  a  time,  silently  listening. 
The  bells  had  begun  to  ring,  the  blast  of  the 
watchman's  horn  blended  with  the  wailing  notes 
summoning  aid,  and  in  two  places — near  the 
Thiergartenthor  and  the  Frauenthor — the  sky  was 
crimsoned  by  the  reflection  of  a  conflagration, 
probably  kindled  by  some  flash  of  lightning,  which 
flickered  over  the  clouds,  alternately  rising  and 
falling,  sometimes  deeper  and  anon  paler  in  hue. 
Throngs  of  people,  shouting  "  Fire ! "  pressed  from 
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the  cross  streets  into  the  square.  The  stillness  of 
the  night  was  over. 

When  Heinz  again  turned  to  Biberli  he  said  in 
a  hollow  tone : 

"  If  the  earth  should  swallow  up  Nuremberg  to- 
night it  would  not  surprise  me.  But  over  yonder 
— look,  Biber,  the  Duke  of  Pomerania's  quarters  in 
the  Green  Shield  are  still  lighted.  I'll  wager  that 
they  are  yet  at  the  gaming  table.  A  plague  upon 
it !  I  would  be  there,  too,  if  my  purse  allowed.  I 
feel  as  if  yonder  dead  man  and  his  coffin  were 
burdening  my  soul.  If  it  Iras  really  good  fortune 
in  love  that  snatched  the  zecchins  from  my  purse 
yesterday " 

**  Then,"  cried  Biberli  eagerly,  "  to-night  is 
the  very  time,  ere  Countess  Cordula  teaches 
you  to  forget  what  troubles  you,  to  win  them 
back.  The  gold  for  the  first  stake  is  at  your 
disposal." 

"  From  the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  you  think  ? " 
asked  Heinz ;  then,  in  a  quick,  resolute  tone, 
added  :  "  No  !  Often  as  the  duke  has  offered 
me  his  purse,  I  never  borrow  from  my  peers 
when  the  prospect  of  repayment  looks  so  uncer- 
tain." 

"  Gently,  my  lord,"  returned  Biberli,  slapping 
his  belt  importantly.  "  Here  is  what  you  need  for 
the  stake  as    your  own    property.     No   miracles 

have  been  wrought  for  us,  only  I  forgot But 

look !     There  are  the  black  clouds  rolling  north- 
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ward  over  the  castle.  That  was  a  frightful  storm ! 
But  a  spendthrift  doesn't  keep  house  long — and  the 
thunder  has  not  yet  followed  that  last  flash  of 
lightning.  There  is  plenty  of  uproar  without  it. 
It's  hard  work  to  hear  one's  self  speak  amid  all  the 
ringing,  trumpeting,  yelling,  and  shrieking.  It 
seems  as  if  they  expected  to  put  out  the  fire  with 
noise.  The  fathers  of  the  city  can  attend  to  that. 
It  doesn't  appear  to  disturb  the  duke  and  his 
guests  at  their  dice ;  and  here,  my  lord,  are 
fifty  florins  which,  I  think,  will  do  for  the  begin- 

*  If  M 

nmg.  ' 

Biberli  handed  the  knight  a  little  bag  contam- 
ing  this  sum,  and  when  Heinz  asked  in  perplexity 
where  he  obtained  it,  the  ex-schoolmaster  answered 
gaily  :  "  They  came  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  I  re- 
ceived them  from  Siiss,  the  jockey,  while  you  were 
out  riding  this  afternoon." 

"  For  the  black  ?  "  Heinz  enquired. 

"Certainly,  my  lord.  It's  a  pity  about  the 
splendid  stallion.  But,  as  you  know,  he  has  the 
staggers,  and  when  I  struck  him  on  the  coronet  he 
stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  earth,  and  the  equerry* 
who  was  there,  said  that  the  disease  was  proved. 
So  the  Jew  silently  submitted,  let  the  horse  be  led 
away,  and  paid  back  what  we  gave  him.  Fifty 
heavy  florins !  More  than  enough  for  a  beginning. 
If  I  may  advise  you,  count  on  the  two  and  the  five 
when  fixed  numbers  are  to  be  thrown  or  hit.  Why  ? 
Because  you  must  turn  your  ill  luck  in  love  to  ad- 
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vantage:  and  those  from  whom  it  comes  are  the 
two  beautiful  Ortlieb  Es,  as  Nuremberg  folk  call 
the  ladies  Els  and  Eva.  That  makes  the  two.  But 
E  is  the  fifth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  so  I  should 
choose  the  five.  If  Biberli  did  not  put  things 
together  shrewdly — — " 

**  He  would  be  as  oversharp  as  he  has  often 
been  already,"  Heinz*  interrupted,  but  he  patted 
Biberli's  wet  arm  as  he  spoke,  and  added  kindly : 
"  Yet  every  day  proves  that  my  Biberli  is  a  true 
and  steadfast  fellow ;  but  where  in  the  wide  world 
did  you,  a  schoolmaster,  gain  instruction  in  the 
art  of  throwing  the  dice  ? " 

"  While  we  were  studying  in  Paris,  with  my 
dead  foster  brother,"  replied  the  servant  with 
evident  emotion.  "  But  now  go  up,  my  lord,  be- 
fore the  fire  alarm,  and  I  know  not  what  else, 
makes  the  people  upstairs  separate.  The  iron 
must  be  forged  during  this  wild  night.  Only  a 
few  drops  of  rain  are  falling.  You  can  cross 
the  street  dry  even  without  my  long  gar- 
ment." 

While  speaking  he  divested  the.  knight  of  his 
robe,  and  continued  eagerly  :  "  Now,  my  lord,  from 
the  coffin,  or  let  us  say  rather  the  leaden  weight, 
which  oppresses  your  soul,  let  a  bolt  be  melted  that 
will  strike  misfortune  to  the  heart.  Glittering  gold 
has  a  cheering  colour." 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  "  Heinz  interrupted  positively. 
"  No  good  wishes  on  the  eve  of  hunting  or  gaming. 
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But  if  I  come  bounding  down  the  stairs  of  the 
Green  Shield  with  a  purse  as  heavy  as  my  heart 
is  just  now — why,  Biberli,  success  puts  a  new  face 
on  many  things,  and  yours  shall  again  look  at  me 
without  anxiety." 


CHAPTER   XII. 

The  thunderclouds  had  gathered  in  the  black- 
est masses  above  the  Frauenthor  and  the  Ortlieb 
mansion.  Ere  the  storm  burst  the  oppressive  at- 
mosphere had  burdened  the  hearts  within  as  heavily 
as  it  weighed  outside  upon  tree,  bush,  and  all  ani- 
mated creation. 

In  the  servants'  rooms  under  the  roof  the  maids 
slept  quietly  and  dreamlessly ;  and  the  men,  with 
their  mouths  wide  open,  snored  after  the  labour  of 
the  day,  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  outside 
in  the  sky  or  the  events  within  which  had  destroyed 
the  peace  of  their  master  and  his  family. 

The  only  bed  unoccupied  was  the  one  in  the 
little  room  next  to  the  stairs  leading  to  the  garret, 
which  was  occupied  by  Katterle.  The  Swiss,  kneel- 
ing before  it  with  her  face  buried  in  the  coarse  linen 
pillow  case,  alternately  sobbed,  prayed,  and  cursed 
herself  and  her  recklessness. 

When  the  gale,  which  preceded  the  thunder- 
storm, blew  leaves  and  straws  in  through  the  open 
window  she  started  violently,  imagining  that  Herr 
Ortlieb  had  come  to  call  her  to  account  and  her 
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trial  was  to  begin.  The  barber's  widow,  whom  she 
had  seen  a  few  days  before  in  the  pillory,  with  a 
stone  around  her  neck,  because  she  had  allowed  a 
cloth  weaver's  heedless  daughter  to  come  to  her 
lodging  with  a  handsome  trumpeter  who  belonged 
to  the  city  musicians,  rose  before  her  mental  vision. 
How  the  poor  thing  had  trembled  and  moaned  after 
the  executioner's  assistant  hung  the  heavy  stone 
around  her  neck !  Then,  driven  frantic  by  the 
jeers  and  insults  of  the  people,  the  missiles  flung 
by  the  street  boys,  and  the  unbearable  burden,  she 
could  control  herself  no  longer  but,  pouring  forth 
a  flood  of  curses,  thrust  out  her  tongue  at  her  tor- 
mentors. 

What  a  spectacle  !  But  ere  she,  Katterle,  would 
submit  to  such  disgrace  she  would  bid  farewell  to 
life  with  all  its  joys ;  and  even  to  the  countryman 
to  whom  her  heart  clung,  and  who,  spite  of  his  well- 
proven  truth  and  steadfastness,  had  brought  misery 
upon  her. 

Now  the  memory  of  the  hateful  word  which 
she,  too,  had  called  to  the  barber's  widow  weighed 
heavily  on  her  heart.  Never,  never  again  would 
she  be  arrogant  to  a  neighbour  who  had  fallen 
into  misfortune. 

This  vow,  and  many  others,  she  made  to  St. Clare; 
then  her  thoughts  wandered  to  the  city  moat,  to  the 
Pegnitz,  the  Fischbach,  and  all  the  other  streams 
in  and  near  Nuremberg,  where  it  was  possible  to 
drown  and  thus  escape  the  terrible  disgrace  which 
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threaxencd  Her.  But  in  so  doingshe  had  doubtless 
committed  a  heavy  sin;  for  while  recalling  the 
Dutzen  Pond,  from  whose  dark  surface  she  had 
often  gathered  white  water  lilies  after  passing 
through  the  Frauenthor  into  the  open  fields,  and 
wondering  in  what  part  of  its  reedy  shore  her  de- 
sign could  be  most  easily  executed,  a  brilliant  flash 
of  lightning  blazed  through  her  room,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  old  mansion 
to  its  foundations. 

That  was  meant  for  her  and  her  wicked  thoughts. 
No !  For  the  sake  of  escaping  disgrace  here  on 
earth,  she  dared  npt  trifle  with  eternal  salvation  and 
the  hope  of  seeing  her  dead  mother  in  the  other 
world. 

The  remembrance  of  that  dear  mother,  who  had 
laboured  so  earnestly  to  train  her  in  every  g^ood 
path,  soothed  her.  Surely  she  was  looking  down 
upon  her  and  knew  that  she  had  remained  upright 
and  honest,  that  she  had  not  defrauded  her  em- 
ployers of  even  a  pin,  and  that  the  little  fault 
which  was  to  be  so  grievously  punished  had  been 
committed  solely  out  of  love  for  her  countryman, 
who  in  his  truth  and  steadfastness  meant  honestly 
by  her.  What  Biberli  requested  her  to  do  could  be 
no  heavy  sin. 

But  the  powers  above  seemed  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  ;  for  again  a  dazzling  glare  of  light 
illumined  the  room,  and  the  crash  and  rattle  of 
the  thunder  of  the.  angry  heavens  accompanied  it 
13 
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with  a  deafening  din.  Katterle  shrieked  aloud ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  gates  of  hell  had  opened  before 
her,  or  the  destruction  of  the  world  had  begun. 

Frantic  with  terror,  she  sprang  back  from  the 
window,  through  which  the  raindrops  were  already 
sprinkling  her  face.  They  cooled  her  flushed  cheeks 
and  brought  her  back  to  reality.  The  offence  she 
had  just  committed  was  no  trivial  one.  She,  whom 
Herr  Ortlieb,  with  entire  confidence,  had  placed 
in  the  service  of  the  fair  young  girl  whose  invalid 
mother  could  not  care  for' her,  had  permitted  her- 
self to  be  induced  to  persuade  Eva,  who  was  scarce- 
ly beyond  childhood,  to  a  rendezvous  with  a  man 
whom  she  represented  to  the  inexperienced  maiden 
as  a  godly,  virtuous  knight,  though  she  knew  from 
Biberli  how  far  the  latter  surpassed  his  master  in 
fidelity  and  steadfastness. 

"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ! "  How  often 
she  had  repeated  the  words  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  now  she  herself  had  become  the  serpent  that 
tempted  into  sin  the  innocent  child  whom  duty 
shouid  have  commanded  her  to  guard. 

No,  no  !  The  guilt  for  which  she  was  threat- 
ened with  punishment  was  by  no  means  small,  and 
even  if  her  earthly  judge  did  not  call  her  to  ac- 
count, she  would  go  to  confession  to-morrow  and 
honestly  perform  the  penance  imposed. 

Moved  by  these  thoughts,  she  gazed  across  the 
courtyard  to  the  convent.  Just  at  that  moment 
the  lightning  again  flashed,  the  thunder  pealed, 
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and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  When 
she  lowered  her  arms  she  saw  on  the  roof  of  the 
nuns'  granary,  which  adjoined  the  cow-stable,  a 
slender  column  of  smoke,  followed  by  a  narrow 
tongue  of  flame,  which  grew  steadily  brighter. 

The  lightning  had  set  it  on  fire. 

Sympathy  for  the  danger  and  losses  of  others 
forced  her  own  grief  and  anxiety  into  the  back- 
ground and,  without  pausing  to  think,  she  slipped 
on  her  shoes,  snatched  her  shawl  from  the  chest, 
and  ran  downstairs,  shouting :  "  The  lightning  has 
struck  !     The  convent  is  burning !  *' 

Just  at  that  moment  the  door  of  the  chamber 
occupied  by  the  two  sisters  opened,  and  Ernst 
Ortlieb,  with  tangled  hair  and  pallid  cheeks,  came 
toward  her. 

Within  the  room  the  dim  light  of  the  little 
lamp  and  the  fiery  glare  of  the  lightning  illu- 
mined tear-stained,  agitated  faces. 

After  Heinz  Schorlin  had  called  to  her,  and 
Els  had  hurried  to  her  aid,  Eva,  clad  in  her  long, 
plain  night  robe,  and  barefooted,  just  as  she  had 
risen  from  her  couch,  followed  the  maid  to  her 
room.  What  must  the  knight,  who  but  yesterday, 
she  knew,  had  looked  up  to  her  as  to  a  saint,  think 
of  her  now  ? 

She  felt  as  if  she  were  disgraced,  stained  with 
shame.  Yet  it  was  through  no  fault  of  her  own, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  terrible  conviction  that 
mysterious,  supernatural  powers,  against  which  re- 
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sistance  was  hopeless,  were  playing  a  cruel  game 
with  her,  she  had  felt  as  if  the  stormy  sea  were  toss- 
ing her  in  a  rudderless  boat  on  its  angry  surges. 

Unable  to  seek  consolation  in  prayer,  as  usual, 
she  had  given  herself  up  to  dull  despair,  but  only 
for  a  short  time.  Els  had  soon  returned,  and  the 
firm,  quiet  manner  with  which  her  prudent,  help- 
ful friend  and  sister  met  her,  and  even  tried  to 
raise  her  drooping  courage  by  a  jest  ere  she  sent 
her  to  their  mother's  sick  room,  had  fallen  on  her 
soul  like  refreshing  dew ;  not  because  Els  prom- 
ised to  act  for  her — on  the  contrary,  what  she  in- 
tended to  do  roused  her  to  resistance. 

She  had  been  far  too  guilty  and  oppressed  to 
oppose  her,  yet  indignation  concerning  the  sharp 
words  which  Els  had  uttered  about  the  knight, 
and  her  intention  of  forbidding  him  the  house, 
perhaps  forever,  had  stimulated  her  like  strong 
acid  wine. 

Not  until  after  her  sister  had  left  her  did  she 
become  capable  of  clearly  understanding  what  she 
had  felt  during  her  period  of  somnambulism. 

While  her  mother,  thanks  to  a  narcotic,  slept 
soundly,  breathing  quietly,  and  in  the  entry  below 
something,  she  knew  not  what,  perhaps  due  to  her 
father's  return,  was  occurring,  she  sat  thinking, 
pondering,  while  an  impetuous  throng  of  rebellious 
wishes  raised  their  voices,  alternately  asking  and 
denying,  in  her  agitated  breast. 

How  she  had  happened  to  rise  from  her  couch 
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and  go  out  had  vanished  utterly  from  her  memory, 
but  she  was  still  perfectly  conscious  of  her  feel- 
ings during  the  night  walk.  If  hitherto  she  had 
yearned  to  drain  heavenly  bliss  from  the  chalice 
of  faith,  during  her  wanderings  through  the  house 
she  had  longed  for  nothing  save  to  drink  her  fill 
from  the  cup  of  earthly  joy.  Ardent  kisses,  of 
which  she  had  forbidden  herself  even  to  think, 
she  awaited  with  blissful  delight.  Her  timorous 
heart,  held  in  check  by  virgin  modesty,  accus- 
tomed to  desire  nothing  save  what  she  could  have 
confessed  to  her  sister  and  the  abbess,  seemed  as 
if  it  had  cast  off  every  fetter  and  boldly  resolved 
to  risk  the  most  daring  deeds.  The  somnambulist 
had  longed  for  the  moment  when,  after  Heinz 
Schorlin's  confession  that  he  loved  her,  she  could 
throw  her  arms  around  his  neck  with  rapturous 
gratitude. 

If,  while  awake,  she  had  desired  only  to  speak 
to  him  of  her  saint  and  of  his  duty  to  overthrow 
the  foes  of  the  Church,  she  had  wished  while  gaz- 
ing at  the  moon  from  the  stairs,  and  in  front  of  the 
house  door,  to  whisper  sweet  words  of  love,  listen 
to  his,  and  in  so  doing  forget  herself,  the  world, 
and  everything  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  to 
her,  and  their  love. 

And  she  remembered  this  longing  and  yearning 
in  a  way  very  unlike  a  mere  dream.  It  seemed 
rather  as  if,  while  the  moon  was  attracting  her  by 
its  magic  power,  something,  which  had  long  slum- 
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bered  in  the  depths  of  her  soul,  had  waked  to  life ; 
something,  from  which  formerly,  ere  her  heart  and 
mind  had  been  able  rightly  to  understand  it,  she 
had  shrunk  with  pious  horror,  had  assumed  a  tan- 
gible form. 

Now  she  dreaded  this  newly  recognised  sinful 
part  of  her  own  nature,  which  she  had  imagined  a 
pure  vessel  that  had  room  only  for  what  was  noble, 
sacred,  and  innocent. 

She,  too — she  knew  it  now — was  only  a  girl  like 
those  on  whose  desire  for  love  she  had  looked 
down  with  arrogant  contempt,  no  bride  of  heaven 
or  saint. 

She  had  not  yet  taken  the  veil,  and  it  was  fortu- 
nate, for  what  would  have  become  of  her  had  she 
not  discovered  until  after  her  profession  this  part 
of  her  nature,  which  she  thought  every  true  nun, 
if  she  possessed  it,  must  discard,  like  the  hair 
which  was  shorn  from  her  head,  before  taking  the 
vow  of  the  order. 

During  this  self-inspection  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  she  was  not  one  person,  but  two 
in  one — a  twofold  nature  with  a  single  body  and  two 
distinct  souls;  and  this  conviction  caused  her  as 
much  pain  as  if  the  cut  which  had  produced  the 
separation  were  still  bleeding. 

Just  at  that  moment  her  eyes  fell  upon  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  opposite,  and  the  usual  im- 
pulse to  lift  her  soul  in  prayer  took  possession  of 
her  even  more  powerfully  than  a  short  time  before. 
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With  fervent  warmth  she  besought  her  to  release 
her  from  this  newly  awakened  nature,  which  surely 
could  not  be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and 
let  her  once  more  become  what  she  was. before  the 
unfortunate  ramble  in  the  moonlight. 

But  the  composure  she  needed  for  prayer  was 
soon  destroyed,  for  the  image  of  the  knight  rose 
before  her  again  and  again,  and  it  seemed  as  if  her 
own  name,  which  he  had  called  with  such  ardent 
longing,  once  more  rang  in  her  ears. 

Whoever  thus  raises  his  voice  in  appeal  to  an- 
other loves  that  person.  Heinz  Schorlin's  love 
was  great  and  sincere  and,  instead  of  heeding  the 
inner  voice  that  warned  her  to  return  to  prayer, 
she  cried  defiantly,  "  I  will  not !  " 

She  could  not  yet  part  from  the  man  for  whom 
her  heart  throbbed  with  such  passionate  yearning, 
who  was  so  brave  and  godly,  so  ardently  devoted 
to  her. 

True,  it  had  been  peacefully  beautiful  to  dream 
herself  into  the  bright  glory  of  heaven,  yet  the 
stormy  rapture  she  had  felt  while  thinking  of  him 
and  his  love  seemed  richer  and  greater.  She  could 
not,  would  not  part  from  him. 

Then  she  remembered  her  sister's  intention  of 
driving  Heinz — Eva  already  called  the  knight  by 
that  name  in  her  soliloquy-^from  her  presence,  and 
the  thought  that  she  might  perhaps  wound  him  so 
keenly  that  knightly  honour  would  forbid  his  re- 
turn alarmed  and  incensed  her. 
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What  right  had  Els  to  distrust  him  ?  A  godly 
knight  played  no  base  game  with  the  chosen  lady 
of  his  heart,  and  that,  yes,  that  she  certainly  was, 
since  she  had  named  her  colour  to  him.  Nothing 
should  separate  them.  She  needed  him  for  her  hap- 
piness as  much  as  she  did  light  and  air.  Hitherto 
she  had  longed  for  bliss  in  another  world,  but  she 
was  so  young  she  probably  had  a  long  life  before 
her,  and  what  could  existence  on  earth  offer  if 
robbed  of  the  hope  of  his  possession  ? 

The  newly  awakened  part  of  her  nature  de- 
manded its  rights.  It  would  never  again  allow 
itself  to  be  forced  into  the  old  slumber. 

If  her  sister  came  back  and  boasted  of  having 
driven  away  the  dangerous  animal  forever,  she 
would  show  her  that  she  had  a  different  opinion  of 
the  knight,  and  would  permit  no  one  to  interpose 
between  them.  But,  while  still  pondering  over 
this  plan,  the  door  of  the  sick-room  was  softly 
opened  and  her  father  beckoned  to  her  to  follow 
him. 

Silently  leading  the  way  through  the  dusky 
corridor,  no  longer  illumined  by  the  moonlight,  he 
entered  his  daughter's  room  before  her.  The 
lamp,  still  burning  there,  revealed  the  agitated 
face  of  her  sister  who,  resting  her  chin  on  her 
hand,  sat  on  the  stool  beside  the  spinning  wheel. 

Eva's  courage,  which  had  blazed  up  so  brightly, 
instantly  fell  again. 

"  Good  heavens !     What  has  happened  ?  **  she 
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cried  in  terror ;  but  her  father  answered  in  a 
hollow  tone : 

"  For  the  sake  of  your  noble  sister,  to  whom  I 
pledged  my  word,  I  will  force  myself  to  remain 
calm.  But  look  at  her !  Her  poor  heart  must  be 
like  a  graveyard,  for  she  was  doomed  to  bury 
what  she  held  dearest.  And  who,"  he  continued 
furiously,  so  carried  away  by  grief  and  indignation 
as  to  be  unmindful  of  his  promise  to  maintain  his 
composure,  "who  is  to  blame  for  it  all,  save  you 
and  your  boundless  imprudence  ? " 

Eva,  with  uplifted  hands,  tried  to  explain  how, 
unconscious  of  her  acts,  she  had  walked  in  her 
sleep  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  house,  but 
he  imperiously  cut  her  short  with : 

"  Silence !  I  know  all.  My  daughter  gave  a 
worthless  tempter  the  right  to  expect  the  worst 
from  her.  You,  whom  we  deemed  the  ornament  of 
this  house,  whose  purity  hitherto  was  stainless,  are 
to  blame  if  people  passing  on  the  street  point  at 
it !  Alas !  alas !  Our  honour,  our  ancient,  unsul- 
lied name ! " 

Groaning  aloud,  the  father  struck  his  brow  with 
his  clenched  hand ;  but  when  Els  rose  and  passed 
her  arm  around  his  shoulders  to  speak  words  of 
consolation,  Eva,  who  hitherto  had  vainly  struggled 
for  words,  could  endure  no  more. 

"  Whoever  says  that  of  me,  my  father,"  she  ex- 
claimed with  flashing  eyes,  scarcely  able  to  control 
her  voice,  "  has  opened  his  ears  to  slander ;  and 
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whoever  terms  Heinz  Schorlin  a  worthless  tempter, 
is  blinded  by  a  delusion,  and  I  call  him  to  his  face, 
even  were  it  my  own  father,  to  whom  I  owe  grati- 
tude and  respect " 

But  here  she  stopped  and  extended  her  arms 
to  keep  off  the  deeply  angered  man,  for  he  had 
started  forward  with  quivering  lips,  and — she  per- 
ceived it  clearly — was  already  under  the  spell  of 
one  of  the  terrible  fits  of  fury  which  might  lead 
him  to  the  most  unprecedented  deeds.  Els,  how- 
ever, had  clung  to  him  and,  while  holding  him  back 
with  all  her  strength,  cried  out  in  a  tone  of  keen 
reproach,  "  Is  this  the  way  you  keep  your  prom- 
ise ? " 

Then,  lowering  her  voice,  she  continued  with 
loving  entreaty :  "  My  dear,  dear  father,  can  you 
doubt  that  she  was  asleep,  unconscious  of  her  acts, 
when  she  did  what  has  brought  so  much  misery 
upon  us  ? " 

And,  interrupting  herself,  she  added  eagerly  in 
a  tone  of  the  firmest  conviction  :  "  No,  no,  neither 
shame  nor  misery  has  yet  touched  you,  my  father, 
nor  the  poor  child  yonder.  The  suspicion  of  evil 
rests  on  me,  and  me  alone,  and  if  any  one  here 
must  be  wretched  it  is  I." 

Then  Herr  Ernst,  regaining  his  self-control, 
drew  back  from  Eva,  but  the  latter,  as  if  fairly 
frantic,  exclaimed :  **  Do  you  want  to  drive  me  out 
of  my  senses  by  your  mysterious  words  and  ac- 
cusations ?    What,  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  has 
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happened  that  can  plunge  my  Els  into  misery  and 
shame  ? " 

**  Into  misery  and  shame,"  repeated  her  father 
in  a  hollow  tone,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair, 
where  he  sat  motionless,  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands,  while  Els  told  her  sister  what  had  oc- 
curred  when  she  went  down  into  the  entry  to  speak 
to  the  knight. 

Eva  listened  to  her  story,  fairly  gasping  for 
breath.  For  one  brief  moment  she  cherished  the 
suspicion  that  Cordula  had  not  acted  from  pure 
sympathy,  but  to  impose  upon  Heinz  Schorlin  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  would  bind  him  to  her 
more  firmly.  Yet  when  she  heard  that  her  father 
had  given  back  his  daughter's  ring  to  Herr  Casper 
Eysvogel  and  broken  his  child's  betrothal  she 
thought  of  nothing  save  her  sister's  grief  and, 
sobbing  aloud,  threw  herself  into  Els's  arms. 

The  girls  held  eaoh  other  in  a  close  embrace 
until  the  first  flash  of  lightning  and  peal  of  thunder 
interrupted  the  conversation. 

The  father  and  daughters  had  been  so  deeply 
agitated  that  they  had  not  heard  the  storm  rising 
outside,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  tempest  surprised 
them.  The  peal  of  thunder,  which  so  swiftly  fol- 
lowed the  lightning,  also  startled  them  and  when, 
soon  after,  a  second  one  shook  the  house  with  its 
crashing,  rattling  roar,  Herr  Ernst,  went  out  to 
wake  the  chief  packer.  But  old  Endres  was  al- 
ready keeping  watch  among  the  wares  entrusted 
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to  him  and  when,  after  a  brief  absence,  the  master 
of  the  hoase  retamed,  he  foand  Eva  again  clasped 
in  her  sister's  arms,  and  saw  the  latter  kissing  her 
brow  and  ejes  as  she  tenderly  strove  to  comfort 
her. 

But  Eva  seemed  deaf  to  her  soothing  words. 
Els,  her  faithful  Els,  was  no  longer  the  betrothed 
bride  of  her  Wolff ;  her  great,  beautiful  happiness 
was  destroyed  forever.  On  the  morrow  all  Nu- 
remberg would  learn  that  Herr  Casper  had  broken 
his  son's  betrothal  pledge,  because  his  bride,  for 
the  sake  of  a  tempter,  Sir  Heinz  Schorhn,  had 
failed  to  keep  her  troth  with  him. 

How  deeply  all  this  pierced  Eva's  heart !  how 
terrible  was  the  torture  of  the  thought  that  she 
was  the  cause  of  this  frightful  misfortune!  Dis- 
solved in  an  agony  of  tears,  she  entreated  the  poor 
girl  to  forgive  her ;  and  Els  did  so  willingly,  and  in 
a  way  that  touched  her  father  to  the  very  depths 
of  his  heart.  How  good  the  girls  must  be  who, 
spite  of  the  sore  suffering  which  one  had  brought 
upon  the  other,  were  still  so  loving  and  loyal ! 

Convinced  that  Eva,  too,  had  done  nothing 
worthy  of  punishment,  he  went  towards  them  to 
clasp  both  in  his  arms,  but  ere  he  could  do  so  the 
clap  of  thunder  which  had  frightened  Katterle  so 
terribly  shook  the  whole  room.  "  St.  Clare,  aid 
us ! "  cried  Eya,  crossing  herself  and  falling  upon 
her  knees ;  but  Els  rushed  to  the  window,  opened 
it,  and  looked  down  Uie  street.     Nothing  was  visi- 
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ble  there  save  a  faint  red  glow  on  the  distant 
northern  horizon,  and  two  mailed  soldiers  who 
were  riding  into  the  city  at  a  rapid  trot.  They 
had  been  sent  from  the  stables  in  the  Marienthurm 
to  keep  order  in  case  a  fire  should  break  out.  Sev- 
eral men  with  hooks  and  poles  followed,  also  hurry- 
ing to  the  Frauenthor. 

In  reply  to  the  question  where  the  fire  was 
and  where  they  going,  they  answered :  "  To 
the  Fischbach,  to  help.  Flames  have  burst  out 
apparently  under  the  fortress  at  the  Thiergarten- 
thor." 

The  long-drawn  call  for  help  from  the  warder's 
horn,  which  came  at  the  same  moment,  proved  that 
the  men  were  right. 

Herr  Ernst  hastened  out  of  the  room  just  as 
Katterle's  shriek,  "  The  lightning  struck !  the 
convent  is  burning!  "  rung  from  the  upper  step  of 
the  stairs. 

He  had  already  pronounced  her  sentence,  and 
the  sight  of  her  roused  his  wrath  again  so  vehe-- 
mently  that,  spite  of  the  urgent  peril,  he  shouted 
to  her  that,  whatever  claimed  his  attention  now, 
she  certainly  should  not  escape  the  most  severe 
punishment  for  her  shameful  conduct. 

Then  he  ordered  old   Endres  and  two  of  the 

menservants   to    watch  the    sleeping-room   of  his 

invalid  wife,  that  in  case  anything  should  happen 

the  helpless  woman  might  be  instantly  borne  to  a 

,  place  of  safety. 
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Ere  he  himself  went  to  the  scene  of  the  confla- 
gration he  hurried  back  to  his  daughters. 

While  the  girls  were  giving  him  his  hat  and 
cloak  he  told  them  where  the  fire  had  broken  out, 
and  this  caused  another  detention  of  the  anxious 
master  of  the  house,  for  Eva  seized  her  shoes  and 
stockings  and,  kicking  her  little  slippers  from  her 
feet,  declared  that  she,  too,  would  not  remain  ab- 
sent from  the  place  when  her  dear  nuns  were  in 
danger.  But  her  father  commanded  her  to  stay 
with  her  mother  and  sister,  and  went  to  the  door, 
turning  back  once  more  on  the  threshold  to  his 
daughters  with  the  anxious  entreaty :  "  Think  of 
your  mother !  " 

Another  peal  of  thunder  drowned  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps  hurrying  down  the  stairs.  When 
Els,  who  had  watched  her  father  from  the  window 
a  short  time,  went  back  to  her  sister,  Eva  dried  her 
eyes  and  cheeks,  saying:  **  Perhaps  he  is  right; 
but  whenever  my  heart  urges  me  to  obey  any  warm 
impulse,  obstacles  are  put  in  my  way.  What  a 
weak  nonentity  is  the  daughter  of  an  honourable 
Nuremberg  family ! " 

Els  heard  this  complaint  with  astonishment. 
WajS  this  her  Eva,  her  "  little  saint,"  who  yesterday 
had  desired  nothing  more  ardently  than  with 
humble  obedience,  far  from  the  tumult  of  the 
world,  to  become  worthy  of  her  Heavenly  Bride- 
groom, and  in  the  quiet  peace  of  the  convent  raise 
her  soul  to  God  ?    What  had  so  changed  the  girl 
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in  these  few  hours  ?'  Even  the  most  worldly-mind- 
ed of  her  friends  would  have  taken  such  an  im- 
peachment ill. 

But  she  had  no  time  now  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  her  misguided  sister.  Love  and  duty 
summoned  her  to  her  mother's  couch.  And  then  ! 
The  child  had  become  aware  of  her  love,  and  was 
she,  Els,  who  had  been  parted  from  Wolff  by  her 
own  father,  and  yet  did  not  mean  to  give  him  up, 
justified  in  advising  her  sister  to'  cast  aside  her 
love  and  the  hope  of  future  happiness  with  and 
through  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her 
heart  ? 

What  miracles  love  wrought !  If  in  a  single 
night  it  had  transformed  the  devout  future  Bride 
of  Heaven  into  an  ardently  loving  woman,  it  could 
accomplish  the  impossible  for  her  also. 

While  Eva  was  gazing  out  of  the  window  Els 
returned  to  her  mother.  She  was  still  asleep  and, 
without  permitting  either  curiosity  or  longing  to 
divert  her  from  her  duty,  Els  kept  her  place  be- 
side the  couch  of  the  beloved  invalid,  spite  of  the 
fire  alarm  which,  though  somewhat  subdued,  was 
heard  in  the  room. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Eva  was  standing  at  the  open  window.  The 
violence  of  tha  storm  seemed  exhausted.  The 
clouds  were  rolling  northward,  and  the  thunder 
followed  the  flashes  of  lightning  at  longer  and 
linger  intervals.  Peace  was  restored  to  the  heav- 
ens, but  the  crowd  and  noise  in  the  city  and  the 
street  constantly  increased. 

The  iron  tongues  of  the  alarm  bells  had  never 
swung  so  violently,  the  warder's  horn  had  never 
made  the  air  quiver  with  such  resonant  appeals 
for  aid. 

Nor  did  the  metallic  voices  above  call  for  help 
in  vain,  for  while  a  roseate  glow  tinged  the  linden 
in  front  of  her  window  and  the  houses  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street  with  the  hues  of  dawn,  the 
crowds  thronging  from  the  Frauenthor  to  St.  Klar- 
engasse  grew  denser  and  denser. 

The  convent  was  not  visible  from  her  chamber, 
but  the  acrid  odor  of  the  smoke  and  the  loud 
voices  which  reached  her  ear  from  that  direction 
proved  that  the  fire  was  no  trivial  one.  While  she 
was  seeking  out  the  spot  from  which  Heinz  must 
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have  looked  up  to  her  window,  the  Ortlieb  men- 
servants,  with  some  of  the  Montfort  retainers^ 
came  out  of  the  house  with  pails  and  ladders. 

A  female  figure  glided  into  the  dark  street  after 
them.  A  black  shawl  concealed  her  head  and  the 
upper  part  of  her  figure,  and  she  held  a  bundle  in 
her  hand. 

It  must  be  Katterle. 

Where  was  she  going  at  this  hour  ?  As  she  was 
carrying  the  package,  she  could  scarcely  intend  to 
help  in  putting  out  the  fire.  Was  she  stealing 
away  from  fear  of  punishment  ?  Poor  thing  I 
Even  the  maid  was  hurled  into  misfortune  through 
her  guilt. 

It  pierced  her  very  heart.  But  while  she  called 
to  Katterle  to  stop  her,  something  else,  which  en- 
grossed her  still  more,  diverted  her  attention — the 
loud  voice  of  Countess  Cordula  reached  her  from 
the  street  door.  With  whom  was  she  talking  ? 
Did  the  girl,  who  ventured  upon  so  many  things 
which  ill-beseemed  a  modest  maiden,  intend  to 
join  the  men  ?  Eva  forgot  that  she,  too,  would 
have' hurried  to  the  nuns  had  not  her  father  pre- 
vented it.  The  countess  was  already  standing  in 
the  courtyard. 

After  Eva  had  given  her  a  hasty  glance  she 
again  looked  for  the  maid,  but  Katterle  had  al- 
ready vanished  in  the  darkness.  This  grieved 
her ;  she  had    neglected   something   which   might 

have   saved   the   girl,  to   whom   she  was  warmly 
14 
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is  accomplished  .here,  those  poor  women  yonder 
will  make  it  no  worse  by  their  aid.  If  peo- 
ple here  believe  that  they  do,  it  will  give  me 
double  pleasure  to  ennoble  it  by  working  with 
them.  Putting  out  the  flames  will  not  degrade 
me,  and  will  make  the  women  better.  So,  for- 
ward !  See  how  the  fire  is  blazing  yonder !  Help 
is  needed  there  and,  thank  Heaven,  I  am  no  weak- 
ling. Besides,  there  are  women  who  want  assist- 
ance and,  to  women  in  peril,  the  most  welcome  aid 
is  woman's." 

The  old  equerry,  his  eyes  glittering  with  tears, 
nodded  assent,  and  led  the  way  into  the  street ; 
but  the  countess,  instead  of  following  instantly, 
glanced  back  for  the  page  who  was  to  carry  the 
bandages  which  she  had  learned  to  use  among  her 
retainers  at  home.  The  agile  boy  did  not  delay 
her  long;  but  while  his  mistress  was  looking  to 
see  that  he  had  forgotten  nothing  of  importance, 
he  perceived  at  the  window  Eva,  whose  beauty 
had  long  since  fired  his  young  heart,  and  cast  a 
languishing  glance  at  her.  Then  Cordula  also 
noticed  her  and  called  a  pleasant  greeting.  Eva 
was  on  the  point  of  answering  in  the  same  tone, 
when  she  remembered  that  Cordula  had  spoken  of 
Heinz  Schorlin  in  the  presence  of  others  as  if  he 
were  awaiting  her  in  all  submission.  Anger 
surged  hotly  in  her  breast,  and  she  drew  back 
into  the  room  as  if  she  had  not  heard  the  salu- 
tation. 
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The  cc^tntesA  petcekrcd  it,  apd  shm^^ed  her 

Era,  disduuis6cd  with  herself,  coatinoed  to  gskzc 
down  into  the  street  long  after  the  crowds  of  peo- 
ple flocking  from  the  citj  had  concealed  Cor- 
dola  from  her  ejes.  It  seemed  as  thoagfa  she 
would  never  again  succeed  in  anjthmg  that  would 
bring  contentment,  Xerer  had  she  felt  so  wcak^ 
so  ill-tempered,  so  deroid  of  self-reliance.  Yet 
she  coold  not,  as  nsnal,  seek  consolation  with  her 
saint.  There  was  so  much  here  below  to  dirert 
her  attention. 

The  roseate  glow  on  the  linden  had  become  a 
crimson  glare,  the  flickering  light  on  the  opposite 
walls  a  dazzling  illumination.  The  wind,  now 
blowing  from  the  west,  bore  from  St.  Klarengasse 
burning  objects  which  scattered  sparks  around 
them — bundles  of  hay  caught  by  the  flames — from 
the  convent  barn  to  the  Marienthurm  opposite,, 
and  into  the  street.  Besides,  the  noise  above  and 
behind,  before  and  below  her,  grew  louder  and 
louder  The  ringing  of  the  bells  and  the  blare  of 
trumpets  from  the  steeples  continued,  and  with 
this  constant  ringing,  pealing,  and  crashing  from 
above,  mingled  the  high,  clear  voices  of  the  choir 
of  nuns  in  the  convent,  beseeching  in  fervent  lit- 
anies the  help  of  their  patron  saint.  True,  the 
singing  was  often  drowned  by  the  noise  from  the 
street,  for  the  fire  marshals  and  quartermasters 
had  been  informed  in  time,  and  watchmen,  soldiers 
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in  the  pay  of  the  city,  men  from  the  hospital,  and 
the  abandoned  women  (required  by  law  to  help 
put  out  the  fires)  came  in  little  groups,  while 
bailiffs  and  servants  of  the  Council,  barbers  (who 
were  obliged  to  lend  their  aid,  but  whose  surgical 
skill  could  find  little  employment  here),  members 
of  the  Council,  priests  and  monks  arrived  singly. 
The  street  also  eohoed  with  the  trampling  of  many 
steeds,  for  mounted  troopers  in  coats  of  mail  first 
dashed  by  to  aid  the  bailiffs  in  maintaining  order, 
then  the  inspector  of  water  works,  with  his  chief 
subordinate,  trotted  along  to  St.  Klarengasse  on 
the  clumsy  horses  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the 
Council  in  case  of  fire.  He  was  followed  by  the 
millers,  with  brass  fire  engines.  While  their  well- 
fed  nags  drew  on  sledges,  with  little  noise,  through 
the  mirf  of  the  streets  now  softened  by  the  rain, 
the  heavy  wooden  water  barrels  needed  in  the 
work  of  extinguishing  the  flames,  there  was  a 
loud  rattling  and  clanking  as  the  carts  appeared 
on  which  the  men  from  the  Public  Works  build- 
ing were  bringing  large  and  small  ladders,  hooks 
and  levers,  pails  and  torches,  to  the  scene  of  the 
conflagration. 

Besides  those  who  were  constrained  by  the  law, 
many  others  desired  to  aid  the  popular  Sisters  of 
St.  Clare  and  thereby  earn  a  reward  from  God. 
A  brewer  had  furnished  his  powerful  stallions  to 
convey  to  the  scene  of  action,  with  their  tools,  the 
eight  masons  whose  duty  it  was  to  use  their  skill 
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in  extinguishing  the  flames.  All  sorts  of  people — 
men  and  women — followed,  yelling  and  shrieking, 
to  seek  their  own  profit  during  the  work  of  rescue. 
But  the  bailiffs  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  them,  and 
made  way  when  the  commander  of  the  German 
knights,  with  several  companions  on  whose  black 
mantles  the  white  cross  gleamed,  appeared  on 
horseback,  and  at  last  old  Herr  Berthold  Vorch- 
tel  trotted  up  on  his  noble  grey,  which  was  known 
to  the  whole  city.  He  still  had  a  firm  seat  in  the 
saddle,  but  his  head  was  bowed,  and  whoever 
knew  that  only  one  hour  before  the  corpse  of  his 
oldest  son,  slain  in  a  duel,  had  been  brought  home, 
admired  the  aged  magistrate's  strength  of  will.  As 
First  Losunger  and  commander  in  chief  he  was  the 
head  of  the  Council,  and  therefore  of  the  city  also. 
Duty  had  commanded  him  to  mount  his  steed,  but 
how  pale  and  haggard  was  his  shrewd  face,  usually 
so  animated ! 

Just  in  front  of  the  Ortlieb  mansion  the  com- 
mander of  the  German  knights  rode  to  his  side, 
and  Eva  saw  how  warmly  he  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  as  if  he  desired  to  show  the  old  man  very 
cordially  his  deep  sympathy  in  some  sore  trouble 
which  had  assailed  him. 

Ever  since  Wolff's  betrothal  to  Els  had  been 
announced  the  Vorchtels  had  ceased  to  be  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Ortliebs ;  but  old  Herr 
Berthold,  though  he  himself  had  probably  regarded 
young  Eysvogel  as  his  "  Ursel's  "  future  husband. 
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had  always  treated  Eva  kindly,  and  she  was  not 
mistaken — tears  were  glittering  on  his  cheeks  in 
the  torchlight.  The  sight  touched  the  young 
girl's  inmost  heart.  How  eagerly  she  desired  to 
know  what  had  befallen  the  Vorchtels,  and  to 
give  the  old  man  some  token  of  sympathy !  What 
could  have  caused  him  so  much  sorrow  ?  Only  a 
few  hours  before  her  father  had  returned  from  a 
gay  entertainment  at  his  house.  It  could  scarcely 
concern  Herr  Berthold's  wife,  his  daughter  Ursula, 
or  either  of  his  two  vigorous  sons.  Perhaps  death 
had  only  bereft  him  of  some  more  distant,  though 
beloved  relative,  yet  surely  she  would  have  known 
that,  for  the  Ortliebs  were  connected  by  marriage 
both  with  the  old  gentleman  and  his  wife. 

Tortured  by  a  presentiment  of  evil,  Eva  gazed 
after  him,  and  also  watched  for  Heinz  Schorlin 
among  the  people  in  the  street.  Must  not  anxiety 
for  her  bring  him  hither,  if  he  learned  how  near 
her  house  the  fire  was  burning  ? 

Whenever  a  helmet  or  knight's  baret  appeared 
above  the  crowd  she  thought  that  he  was  coming. 
Once  she  believed  that  she  had  certainly  recog- 
nised him,  for  a  tall  young  man  of  knightly  bear- 
ing appeared,  not  mounted,  but  on  foot,  and  stopped 
opposite  to  the  Ortlieb  house.  That  must  be  he  ! 
But  when  he  looked  up  to  her  window,  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  fire  showed  that  the  man  who  had 
made  her  heart  beat  so  quickly  was  indeed  a 
young  and  handsome  knight,  but  by  no   means 
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the  person  for  whom  she  had  mistaken  him.  It 
was  Boemund  Altrosen,  famed  as  victor  in  many  a 
tournament,  who  when  a  boy  had  often  been  at 
the  house  of  her  uncle,  Herr  Pfinzing.  There  was 
no  mistaking  his  coal-black,  waving  locks.  It  was 
said  that  the  dark-blue  sleeve  of  a  woman's  robe 
which  he  wore  on  his  helmet  in  the  jousts  belonged* 
to  the  Countess  von  Montfort.  She  was  his  lady^ 
for  whom  he  had  won  so  many  victories. 

Heinz  Schorlin  had  mentioned  him  at  the  ball 
as  his  friend,  and  told  her  that  the  gallant  knight 
would  vainly  strive  to  win  the  reckless  countess. 
Perhaps  he  was  now  looking  at  the  house  so  in- 
tently on  Cordula's  account.  Or  had  Heinz,  his 
friend,  sent  him  to  watch  over  her  while  he  was 
possibly  detained  by  the  Emperor  ? 

But,  no ;  he  had  just  gone  nearer  to  the  house 
to  question  a  man  in  the  von  Montfort  livery,  and 
the  reply  now  led  him  to  move  on  towards  the 
convent. 

Were  the  tears  which  filled  Eva's  eyes  caused 
by  the  smoke  that  poured  from  the  fire  more  and 
more  densely  into  the  street,  or  to  disappointment 
and  bitter  anguish  ? 

The  danger  which  threatened  her  aunt  and  her 
beloved  nuns  also  increased  her  excitement.  True, 
the  sisters  themselves  seemed  to  feel  safe,  for 
snatches  of  thejjTy  singing  were  still  audible  amid 
the  ringing  of  /the  bells  and  the  blare  of  the 
trumpets,  but  the  fire  must  have  been  very  hard 
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to  extinguish.  This  was  proved  by  the  bright 
glow  on  the  linden  tree  and  the  shouts  of  com- 
mand which,  though  unintelligible,  rose  above 
every  other  sound. 

The  street  below  was  becoming  less  crowded. 
Most  of  those  who  had  left  their  beds  to  render 
aid  had  already  reached  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flagration. Only  a  few  stragglers  still  passed 
through  the  open  gate  towards  the  Marienthurm. 
Among  them  were  horsemen,  and  Eva's  heart 
again  throbbed  more  quickly,  but  only  for  a  short 
time.  Heinz  Schorlin  was  far  taller  than  the  man 
who  had  again  deceived  her,  and  his  way  would 
hardly  have  been  lighted  by  two  mounted  torch 
bearers.  Soon  her  rosy  lips  even  parted  in  a  smile, 
for  the  sturdy  little  man  on  the  big,  strong-boned 
Vinzgau  steed,  whom  she  now  saw  distinctly,  was 
her  dearest  relative,  her  godfather,  the  kind,  shrewd, 
imperial  magistrate,  Berthold  Pfinzing,  the  husband 
of  her  father's  sister,  good  Aunt  Christine. 

If  he  looked  up  he  would  tell  her  about  old 
Herr  Vorchtel.  Nor  did  he  ride  past  his  darling's 
house  without  a  glance  at  her  window,  and 
when  he  saw  Eva  beckon  he  ordered  the  ser- 
vants to  keep  back,  and  stopped  behind  the 
•chains. 

After  he  had  briefly  greeted  his  niece  and  she 
had  enquired  what  had  befallen  the  Vorchtels,  he 
asked  anxiously:  "Then  you  know  nothing  yet? 
And  Els— has  it  been  kept  from  her,  too  ? " 
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'^  What,  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints  ? "  asked 
Eva,  with  increasing  alarm. 

Then  Herr  Pfinzing,  who  saw  that  the  door  of 
the  house  was  open,  asked  her  to  come  down.  Eva 
was  soon  standing  beside  her  godfather's  big  bay, 
and  while  patting  the  smooth  neck  of  the  splendid 
animal  he  said  hurriedly,  in  a  low  tone :  ''  It's  for- 
tunate that  it  happened  so.  You  can  break  it  grad- 
ually to  your  sister,  child.    To-night Summon 

up  your  courage,  for  there  are  things  which  even  a 

man To   make  the   story   short,  then:   To; 

night  Wolff  Eysvogel  and  young  Vorchtel  quar- 
relled, or  rather  Ulrich  irritated  your  Wolff  so 
cruelly  that  he  drew  his  sword " 

**  Wolff !  "  shrieked  Eva,  whose  hand  had  already 
dropped  from  the  horse.  "Wolff!  He  is  so 
terribly  strong,  and  if  he  drew  his  sword  in 
anger " 

"  He  dealt  his  foe  one  powerful  thrust,"  replied 
the  imperial  magistrate  with  an  expressive  gesture. 
"  The  sword  pierced  him  through.     But  I  must  go 

on Only  this  one  thing   more :   Ulrich  was 

borne  back  to  his  parents  as  a  corpse.  And 
Wolff— —  Where  is  he  hiding  ?  May  the  saints 
long  be  the  only  ones  who  know  !  A  quarrel  with 
such  a  result  under  the  Emperor's  eyes,  now  when 
peace  has  just  been  declared  throughout  the  land ! 
Who  knows  what  sentence  will  be  pronounced  if 
the  bailiffs  show  themselves  shrewder  this  time 
than  usual!     My  office  compelled  me  to  set  the 
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pack  upon  him.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  so  late. 
Tell  Els  as  cautiously  as  possible.'* 

He  bowed  gallantly  and  trotted  on,  but  Eva,  as 
if  hunted  by  enemies,  rushed  up  the  staircase, 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  priedieu, 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

Young  Vorchtel  had  undoubtedly  heard  of  the 
events  in  the  entry,  taunted  Wolff  with  his  be- 
trothed bride's  nocturnal  interview  with  a  knight, 
and  thus  roused  the  strong  man  to  fury.  How 
terrible  it  all  was!  How  could  she  bear  it!  Her 
thoughtlessness  had  cost  a  human  life,  robbed  par- 
ents of  their  son  !  Through  her  fault  her  sister's 
betrothed  husband,  whom  she  also  loved,  was  in 
danger  of  being  placed  under  ban,  perhaps  even 
of  being  led  to  the  executioner's  block  ! 

She  had  no  thought  of  any  other  motive  which 
might  have  induced  the  hot-blooded  young  men  to 
cross  swords  and,  firmly  convinced  that  her  luck- 
less letter  had  drawn  Heinz  Schorlin  to  the  house 
and  thus  led  to  all  these  terrible  things,  she  vainly 
struggled  for  composure. 

Sometimes  she  beheld  in  imagination  the  de- 
spairing Els ;  sometimes  the  aged  Vorchtels,  griev- 
ing themselves  to  death  ;  sometimes  Wolff,  outlawed, 
hiding  like  a  hunted  deer  in  the  recesses  of  the 
forest ;  sometimes  the  maid,  fleeing  with  her 
little  bundle  into  the  darkness  of  the  night ; 
'  sometimes  the  burning  convent ;  and  at  intervals 
also  Heinz  Schorlin,  as  he   knelt  before  her  and 
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raised  his  clasped  hands  with  passionate  en- 
treaty. 

But  she  repelled  every  thought  of  him  as  a  sin, 
and  even  repressed  the  impulse  to  look  out  into 
the  street  to  seek  him.  Her  sole  duty  now  was  to 
pray  to  her  patron  saint  and  the  Mother  of  God  in 
behalf  of  her  sister,  whom  she  had  hurled  into  mis- 
fortune, and  her  poor  heart  bleeding  from  such 
deep  wounds;  but  the  consolation  which  usually 
followed  the  mere  uplifting  of  her  soul  in  prayer 
did  not  come,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for 
amid  her  continual  looking  into  her  own  heart  and 
listening  to  what  went  on  around  her  no  real  devo- 
tion was  possible. 

Although  she  constantly  made  fresh  efforts  to 
collect  her  thoughts,  and  continued  to  kneel  with 
clasped  hands  before  the  priedieu,  not  a  hoof-beat^ 
not  a  single  loud  voice,  escaped  her  ear.  Even  the 
alternate  deepening  and  paling  of  the  reflection  of 
the  fire,  which  streamed  through  the  window,  at- 
tracted her  attention,  and  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
braying  of  trumpets,  which  still  continued,  main- 
tained the  agitation  in  her  soul. 

Yet  prayer  was  the  sole  atonement  she  could 
make  for  the  wrong  she  had  done  her  sister ;  so 
she  did  not  cease  her  endeavours  to  plead  for  her  to 
the  Great  Helper  above,  but  her  efforts  were  futile. 
Yet  even  when  she  heard  voices  close  by  the 
house,  among  which  she  distinguished  Countess 
Cordula's    and — if    she    was    not    mistaken — her 
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father's,  she  resisted  the  impulse  to  rise  from  her 
icnees. 

At  last  the  vain  struggle  was  ended  by  an  in- 
terruption from  without.  After  unusually  loud 
voices  exclaiming  and  questioning  had  reached  her 
from  the  entry,  the  door  of  her  chamber  suddenly 
opened  and  old  Martsche  looked  in.  The  house- 
keeper was  seeking  something ;  but  when  she  found 
the  devout  child  on  her  knees  she  did  not  wish  to 
disturb  her,  and  contented  herself  with  the  evidence 
of  her  eyes.  But  Eva  stopped  her,  and  learned  that 
she  was  searching  for  Katterle,  who  could  neither 
be  found  in  her  room,  or  anywhere  else.  Herr  Ort- 
lieb  had  brought  Countess  von  Montfort  home 
severely  burned,  and  there  were  all  sorts  of  things 
for  the  maid  to  do. 

Eva  clung  shuddering  to  the  back  of  the  prie- 
dieu,  for  the  certainty  that  the  unfortunate  girl 
had  really  fled  was  like  strewing  salt  on  her 
wounds. 

When  Martsche  left  her  and  Els  entered,  her 
excitement  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch  that  she  flung 
herself  before  her,  as  if  frantic  and,  clinging  to 
her  knees,  heaping  self-accusations  upon  herself 
with  passionate  impetuosity,  she  pleaded,  amid  her 
sobs,  for  pardon  and  mercy. 

Meanwhile  Els  had  been  informed  by  her  father 
of  her  lover's  fatal  deed,  and  as  soon  as  she  per- 
ceived what  tortured  her  sister  she  relieved  her, 
with   loving  words   of    explanation,  from   the  re- 
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proach  of  being  the  cause  of  this  misfoitnne  also, 
for  the  qoarrel  had  taken  place  so  early  that  no 
tidings  of  the  meeting  in  the  entry  could  have 
reached  young  Vorchtel  when  he  became  involved 
in  the  fray  with  Wolff. 

Nor  was  it  solely  to  soothe  Eva  that  she  as- 
sured her  that,  deeply  as  she  mourned  the  death  of 
the  hapless  Ulrich  and  his  parents'  grief,  Wolff's 
deed  could  not  diminish  either  her  love  or  her  hope 
of  becoming  his. 

Eva  listened  to  this  statement  with  sparkling 
eyes.  The  love  in  her  sister's  heart  was  as  im- 
movably firm  as  the  ancient  stones  of  her  native 
stronghold,  which  defied  every  storm,  and  on  which 
even  the  destroying,  kindling  lightning  could  in- 
flict no  injury.  This  made  her  doubly  dear,  and 
from  the  depths  of  dull  despair  her  soul,  ever  prone 
to  soar  upwards,  rose  swiftly  to  the  heights  of  hope- 
ful exaltation. 

When  Els  at  last  entreated  her  to  go  to  rest 
without  her,  she  willingly  consented,  for  her 
mother  was  comfortable,  and  Sister  Renata  was 
watching  at  her  bedside. 

Eva  kept  her  promise,  after  Els,  who  wanted  to 
see  the  Countess  von  Montfort,  had  satisfied  her 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  nuns  and  promised 
to  go  to  rest  herself  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  stopping  of  the  alarm  bells  proved  that 
the  fire  was  under  control.  Even  its  reflection 
had  disappeared,  but  the  eastern  sky  was  begin- 
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ning  to  be  sufiFnsed  -with  a  faint  tmge  of  rose 
colour. 

When  ber  sister  left  her  Era  herself' drew  liic 
cnrtains  before  the  window,  and  sleep  soon  ended 
her  thon^ts  and  jeamings,  her  giicf  and  her  hope. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Countess  Cordula  von  Montfort's  room  faced 
the  east  and  looked  out  into  the  garden.  The  sun 
of  the  June  morning  had  just  risen,  filling  it  with 
cheerful  light. 

The  invalid's  maid  had  wished  to  deny  Els  ad- 
mittance, but  the  countess  called  eagerly  to  her, 
and  then  ordered  the  windows  to  be  opened,  be- 
cause she  never  felt  comfortable  unless  it  was  light 
around  her  and  she  could  breathe  God's  pure  air. 

The  morning  breeze  bore  the  smoke  which  still 
rose  from  the  fire  in  another  direction,  and  thus  a 
refreshing  air  really  entered  the  room  from  the 
garden,  for  the  thunderstorm  had  refreshed  all 
nature,  and  flower  beds  and  grass,  bush  and  tree, 
exhaled  a  fresh  odour  of  earth  and  leafage  which  it 
was  a  delight  to  breathe. 

The  leech  Otto,  to  whom  the  severely  wounded 
Ulrich  Vorchtel  had  been  carried,  had  just  left  the 
countess.  The  burns  on  her  hands  and  arms  had 
been  bandaged — nay,  the  old  gentleman  had  cut 
out  the  scorched  portions  of  her  tresses  with  his 
own  hand.     Cordula's  energetic  action  had  made 
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the  famous  surgeon  deem  her  worthy  of  such  care. 
He  had  also  advised  her  to  seek  the  nursing  of  the 
oldest  daughter  of  her  host,  whose  invalid  wife  he 
was  attending,  and  she  had  gladly  assented ;  for 
Els  had  attracted  her  from  their  first  meeting,  and 
she  was  accustomed  to  begin  the  day  at  sunrise. 

"  How  does  it  happen  that  you  neither  weep 
nor  even  hang  your  head  after  all  the  sorrow 
which  last  night  brought  you  ? "  asked  Cordula,  as 
the  Nuremberg  maiden  sat  down  beside  her  bed. 
""  You  are  a  stranger  to  the  Swiss  knight,  and  when 
we  surprised  you  with  him  you  had  not  come  to 
a  meeting — I  know  that  full  well.  But  if  so  true 
and  warm  a  love  unites  you  to  young  Eysvogel, 
how  does  it  happen  that  your  joyous  courage  is  so 
little  'damped  by  his  father's  denial  and  his  own 
unhappy  deed,  which  at  this  time  could  scarcely 
•escape  punishment  ?  You  do  not  seem  frivolous, 
and  yet " 

"  Yet,"  replied  Els  with  a  pleasant  smile,  "  many 
things  have  made  a  deeper  impression.  We  are 
not  all  alike.  Countess,  yet  there  is  much  in  your 
nature  which  must  render  it  easy  for  you  to  under- 
stand me ;  for.  Countess " 

"  Call  me  Cordula,"  interrupted  the  girl  in  a 
tone  of  friendly  entreaty.  "  Why  should  I  deny 
that  I  am  fond  of  you  ?  and  at  the  risk  of  making 
you  vain,  I  will  betray " 

"  Well  ? "  asked  Els  eagerly. 

"  That  the  splendid  old  leech  described  you  to 
15 
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found,  could  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
since  neither  Wolff  nor  I  lack  love  and  good  will, 
and  we  possess  some  degree  of  prudence  and  cau- 
tion." 

"  Yes,  this  thinking  and  considering ! "  cried 
the  countess,  with  a  faint  sigh.  "  It  succeeds  in 
my  case,  too,  only,  unluckily,  I  usually  don't  begin 
until  it  is  too  late  and  the  folly  has  been  com- 
mitted." 

"  Then,  henceforth,  you  must  reverse  the  pro- 
cess," answered  Els  cheerily.  But  directly  after 
she  changed  her  tone,  which  sounded  serious 
enough  as  she  added :  "  The  sorrow  of  the  poor 
Vorchtels  and  the  grief  my  betrothed  husband 
must  endure,  because  the  dead  man  was  once  a 
dear  friend,  certainly  casts  a  dark  shadow  upon 
many  things ;  but  you,  who  love  the  chase,  must 
surely  be  familiar  with  the  misty  autumn  morn- 
ings to  which  I  allude.  Everything,  far  and  near, 
is  covered  by  a  thick  veil,  yet  one  feels  that  there 
is  bright  sunshine  behind  it.  Suddenly  the  mist 
scatters " 

"  And  mountain  and  forest,  land  and  water,  lie 
before  us  in  the  radiant  sunlight !  "  cried  the  count- 
ess. **  How  well  I  know  such  scenes!  And  how 
I  should  rejoice  if  a  favourable  wind  would  sweep 
the  grey  mist  away  for  you  right  speedily !  Only 
— indeed,  I  am  not  disposed  to  look  on  the  dark 
side — only,  perhaps  you  do  not  know  how  resolute 
the  Emperor  is  that  the  peace  of  the  country  shall 
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be  maintained.  If  your  lover  allowed  himself  to 
be  carried  away " 

"  This  was  not  the  first  time,"  Els  eagerly  inter- 
rupted, "  that  young  Vorchtel  tried  to  anger  him 
in  the  presence  of  others ;  and  he  believed  that  he 
was  justified  in  bearing  a  grudge  against  his  for- 
mer friend — it  was  considered  a  settled  thing  that 
Wolff  and  his  sister  Ursula  were  to  marry.*' 

"  Until,"  Cordula  broke  in,  "  he  gazed  into  your 
bright  eyes." 

"  How  could  you  know  that  ? "  asked  Els  in 
confusion. 

**  Because,  in  love  and  hate,  as  well  as  in 
reckoning,  two  and  three  follow  one,"  laughed  the 
countess.  "  As  for  your  Wolff,  in  particular,  I  will 
gladly  believe,  with  you,  that  he  can  succeed  in 
clearing  himself  before  the  judges.  But  with  regard 
to  old  Eysvogel,  who  looks  as  though,  if  he  met  our 
dear  Lord  Himself,  he  would  think  first  which  of 
the  two  was  the  richer,  your  future  brother-in-law 
Siebenburg,  that  disagreeable  *  Mustache,*  and  his 
poor  wife,  who  sits  at  home  grieving  over  her  dis- 
solute husband — what  gratitude  you  can  expect 
from  such  kindred " 

"  None,**  replied  Els  sadly.  Yet  a  mischievous 
smile  hovered  around  her  lips  as,  bending  over  the 
invalid,  she  added  in  a  whisper :  "  But  the  good  I 
expect  from  all  the  evil  is,  that  we  and  the  Eysvo- 
gels  will  be  separated  as  if  by  wall  and  moat. 
They  will  never  cross  them,  but  Wolff  would  find 
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the  way  back  to  me,  though  we  were  parted  by  an* 
ocean,  and  mountains  towering  to  the  sky  divided 


us." 


"This  confidence,  indeed,  maintains  the  cour- 
age," said  the  countess,  and  with  a  faint  sigh  she 
added :  "  Whatever  evil  may  befall  you,  many 
might  envy  you." 

"  Then  love  has  conquered  you  also  ? "  Els  be- 
gan ;  but  Cordula  answered  evasively  : 

"Let  that  pass,  dear  Jungfrau.  Perhaps  love 
treats  me  as  a  mother  deals  with  a  froward  child, 
because  I  asked  too  much  of  her.  My  life  has 
become  an  endless  battue.  Much  game  of  all  kinds 
is  thus  driven  out  to  be  shot,  but  the  sportsman 
finds  true  pleasure  only  in  tracking  the  single  heath- 
cock,  the  solitary  chamois.  Yet,  no,"  and  in  her 
'  eagerness  she  flung  her  bandaged  hand  so  high 
into  the  air  that  she  groaned  with  pain  and  was 
forced  to  keep  silence.  When  able  to  speak  once 
more,  still  tortured  by  severe  suffering,  she  ex-, 
claimed  angrily  :  "  No,  I  want  neither  driving  nor 
stalking.  What  do  I  care  for  the  prey  ?  I  am  a 
woman,  too.  I  would  fain  be  the  poor  persecuted 
game,  which  the  hunter  pursues  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  his  bones  and  neck.  It  must  be  delight- 
ful ;  one  would  willingly  bear  the  pain  of  a  wound 
for  its  sake.  I  don't  mean  these  pitiful  burns,  but 
a  deep  and  deadly  one." 

"You  ought  to  have  spared  yourself  these," 
said  Els  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  warning.     "  Con- 
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sider  what  you  are  to  your  father,  and  how  your 
suffering  pains  him !    To  risk  a  precious  human  life 

for  the  sake  of  a  stupid  brute " 

"They  call  it  a  sin,  I  know,"  Cordula  burst 
forth.  "And  yet  I  would  commit  the  same  to- 
morrow at  the  risk  of  again Oh,  you  cautious 

city  people,  you  maidens  with  snow-white  hands ! 
What  do  you  know  of  a  girl  like  me  ?  You  cannot 
even  imagine  what  my  child  life  was;  and  yet  it  is 
told  in  a  single  word — motherless !  I  was  never 
permitted  to  see  her,  to  hear  her  dear,  warning 
voice.  She  paid  with  her  own  life  for  giving  me 
mine.  My  father  ?  How  kind  he  is !  He  meant 
to  supply  his  dead  wife's  place  by  anticipating  my 
every  wish.  Had  I  desired  to  feast  my  eyes  on  the 
castle  in  flames,  it  would,  perhaps,  now  lie  in  ashes. 
So  I  became  what  I  am.  True — and  this  is  some- 
thing— I  grew  to  be  at  least  one  person's  joy — his. 
No,  no,  at  home  there  are  others  also,  though  they 
•  dwell  in  wretched  hovels,  who  would  gladly  wel- 
come me  back.  But  except  these,  who  will  ask 
about  the  reckless  countess  ?  I  myself  do  not  care 
to  linger  long  when  the  mirror  shows  me  my  image. 
Do  you  wish  to  know  what  this  has  to  do  with 
the  fire  ?  Much ;  for  otherwise  I  should  scarcely 
have  been  wounded.  The  lightning  had  struck 
only  the  convent  barn ;  the  cow  stable,  when  we 
arrived,  was  still  safe,  but  the  flames  soon  reached 
it  also.  Neither  the  nuns  nor  the  men  had  thought 
of  driving  the  cattle  out.    Poor  city  cattle  !    In  the 
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country  the  animals  have  more  friendly  care.  When 
the  work  of  rescue  was  at  last  commenced  the  cows 
naturally  refused  to  leave  their  old  home.  Some 
prudent  person  had  torn  the  door  off  the  hinges 
that  they  might  not  stifle.  Just  in  front  of  it  stood 
a  pretty  red  cow  with  a  white  star  on  her  face.  A 
calf  was  by  her  side,  and  the  mother  had  already 
sunk  on  her  knees  and  was  licking  it  in  mortal 
terror.  I  pitied  the  poor  thing,  and  as  Boemond 
Altrosen,  the  black-haired  knight  who  entered 
your  house  with  the  rest  after  the  ride  to  Kadolz- 
burg,  had  just  come  there,  I  told  him  to  save  the 
calf.  Of  course  he  obeyed  my  wish,  and  as  it 
struggled  he  dragged  it  out  of  the  stable  with  his 
strong  arms.  The  building  was  already  blazing, 
and  the  thatched  roof  threatened  to  fall  in.  Just 
at  that  moment  the  old  cow  looked  at  me  so  pite- 
ously  and  uttered  such  a  mournful  bellow  that  it 
touched  me  to  the  heart.  My  eyes  rested  on  the 
calf,  and  a  voice  within  whispered  that  it  would  be 
motherless,  like  me,  and  miss  during  the  first  part 
of  its  life  God's  best  gift.  But  since,  as  you  have 
heard,  I  act  before  I  think,  I  went  myself^I  no 
longer  know  how — into  the  burning  stable.  It  was 
hard  to  breathe  in  the  dense  smoke,  and  fiery  sparks 
scorched  my  shawl  and  my  hair,  but  I  was  conscious 
of  one  thought :  You  must  save  the  helpless  little 
creature's  mother !  So  I  called  and  lured  her,  as  I 
do  at  home,  where  all  the  cows  are  fond  of  me,  but 
it  was  useless;  and  just  as  I  perceived  this  the 


2jS  »   "f'KE  FERE  €»^    TBE  W€^k^. 

perisaed  nsfcd  cxoc  Alrrosen.  ciis  dzne  carrii«fi  ult 

ixtstcsMi  of  tne  cslI,'^ 

•*  Aiwi  jocB  ?  *"  asked  ELs-  cagcciy. 

-  I  *EctsaErtt«L'*  rctpliicd  t&c  cocattess. 

-Xo^  n/>J'  crgcrf  EIs^  -Ycair  heart  throbbed 
faster  with  graiefai  jot.  for  joa  saw  the  desiire  of 
ront  §ot:I  faI£ILecL  A  koater.  and  ooe  of  the  no- 
blest  of  them  all,  risked  his  life  in  the  pELrsidt  of 
jovix  lore.  O  Coantess  Condula,  I  mnemher  that 
knight  welL,  and  if  the  dark-blce  sleeTe  which  he 
wore  on  his  helm  in  the  tocrnament  was  Toars ^ 

**  I  beliere  it  was,'*  Cordala  intennpted  indif- 
ferentlj.  ^Bot,  what  was  of  more  importaDce^ 
when  I  opened  my  ejes  again  the  cow  was  stand- 
ing outside,  licking  her  recovered  calf." 

•*  And  the  knight  ?  "  asked  Els.  **  Whoever  so 
heroically  risks  his  life  for  his  lady*s  wish  should 
be  sore  of  her  gratitude." 

4 

**  Boemnnd  can  rely  on  that/'  said  Cordala  posi- 
tively, ''  At  least,  what  he  did  this  time  for  my  sake 
weighs  more  heavily  in  the  scale  than  the  lances  he 
has  broken,  his  love  songs,  or  the  mute  language  of 
his  longing  eyes.  Those  are  shafts  which  do  not 
pierce  my  heart.  How  reproachfully  you  look  at 
me !  Let  him  take  lessons  from  his  friend  Heinx 
Schorlin,  and  he  may  improve.  Yes,  the  Swiss 
knight!  He  would  be  the  man  for  me,  spite  of 
your  involuntary  meeting  with  him  and  your  de- 
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vout  sister,  for  whom  he  forgot  every  one  else,  and 
me  also,  in  the  dancing  hall.  O  Jungfrau  Els,  I 
have  the  hunter*  s  eyes,  which  are  keen-sighted  ! 
For  his  sake  your  beautiful  Eva,  with  her  saintly 
gaze,  might  easily  forget  to  pray.  It  was  not  you, 
but  she,  \frho  drew  him  to-night  to  your  house.  Had 
this  thought  entered  my  head  downstairs  in  the  en- 
try I  should  probably,  to  bd  honest,  have  omitted 
my  little  fairy  tale  and  let  matters  take  their  course. 
St.  Clare  ought  to  have  protected  her  future  vo- 
tary. Besides,  it  pleases  the  arrogant  little  lady  to 
show  me  as  plainly  as  possible,  on  every  occasion, 
that  I  am  a  horror  to  her.  Let  those  who  will  ac- 
cept such  insults.  My  Christianity  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  offer  her  the  right  cheek  too.  And  shall 
I  tell  you  something  ?  To  spoil  her  game,  I  should 
be  capable,  in  spite  of  all  the  life  preservers  in  the 
world,  of  binding  Schorlin  to  me  in  good  earnest." 

"  Do  not ! "  pleaded  Els,  raising  her  clasped 
hands  beseechingly,  and  added,  as  if  in  explana- 
tion :  "  For  the  noble  Boemund  Altrosen's  sake,  do 
not." 

"  To  promise  that,  my  darling,  is  beyond  my 
power,"  replied  Cordula  coolly,  "  because  I  myself 
do  not  know  what  I  may  do  or  leave  undone  to- 
morrow or  the  day  after.  I  am  like  a  beech  leaf 
on  the  stream.  Let  us  see  where  the  current  will 
carry  it.  It  is  certain,"  and  she  looked  at  her  band- 
aged hands,  **  that  my  greatest  beauty,  my  round 
arms,  are  disfigured.      Scars  adorn  a  man ;  on  a 
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woman  they  are  ugly  and  repulsive.  At  a  dance 
they  can  be  hidden  under  tight  sleeves,  but  how  hot 
that  would  be  in  the  Schwdbeln  and  Rai!  So  I  had 
better  keep  away  frota  these  foolish  gaieties  in 
future.  A  calf  turns  a  countess  out  of  a  ballroom  ! 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  New  things  often 
happen." 

Here  she  was  interrupted ;  the  housekeeper 
called  Els.  Sir  Seitz  Siebenburg,  spite  of  the  un- 
timely hour,  had  come  to  speak  to  her  about  an 
important  matter.  Her  father  had  gone  to  rest 
and  sleep.  The  knight  also  enquired  sympathis- 
ingly  about  Countess  von  Montfort  and  presented 
his  respects. 

"  Of  which  I  can  make  no  use !  "  cried  Cordula 
angrily.     "  Tell  him  so,  Martsche." 

As  the  housekeeper  withdrew  she  exclaimed 
impatiently  :  "  How  it  burns !  The  heat  would  be 
enough  to  convert  the  rescued  calf  into  an  appetis- 
ing roast.  I  wish  I  could  sleep  off  the  pain  of  my 
foolish  prank !  The  sunlight  is  beginning  to  be 
troublesome.  I  cannot  bear  it;  it  is  blinding. 
Draw  the  curtain  over  the  window." 

Cordula's  own  maid  hastened  to  obey  the  order. 
Els  helped  the  countess  turn  on  her  pillows,  and 
as  in  doing  so  she  touched  her  arm,  the  sufferer 
cried  angrily  :  "  Who  cares  what  hurts  me  ?  Not 
even  you !  " 

Here  she  paused.  The  pleading  glance  which 
Els  had  cast  at  her  must  have   pierced  her  soft 
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heart,  for'  her  bosom  suddenly  heaved  violently 
and,  struggling  to  repress  her  sobs,  she  gasped : 
"  I  know  you  mean  kindly,  but  I  am  not  made  of 
stone  or  iron  either.  I  want  to  be  alone  and  go  to 
sleep." 

She  closed  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  and,  when  Els 
bent  to  kiss  her,  tears  bedewed  her  cheeks. 

Soon  after  Els  went  down  into  the  entry  to 
meet  her  lover's  brother-in-law.  He  had  refused 
to  enter  the  empty  sitting-room.  The  Countess 
von  Montfort's  unfriendly  dismissal  had  vexed  him 
sorely,  yet  it  made  no  lasting  impression.  Other 
events  had  forced  into  the  background  the  bitter 
attack  of  Cordula,  for  whom  he  had  never  felt  any 
genuine  regard. 

The  experiences  of  the  last  few  hours  had  con- 
verted the  carefully  bedizened  gallant  into  a  coarse 
fellow,  whose  outward  appearance  bore  visible 
tokens  of  his  mental  depravity.  The  faultlessly 
cut  garment  was  pushed  awry  on  his  powerful 
limbs  and  soiled  on  the  breast  with  wine  stains. 
The  closely  fitting  steel  chain  armour,  in  which  he 
had  ridden  out,  now  hung  in  large  folds  upon  his 
powerful  frame.  The  long  mustache,  which  usual- 
ly curled  so  arrogantly  upwards,  now  drooped  damp 
and  limp  over  his  mouth  and  chin,  and  his  long 
reddish  hair  fell  in  dishevelled  locks  around  his 
bloated  face.  His  blue  eyes,  which  usually  sparkled 
so  brightly,  now  looked  dull  and  bleared,  and  there 
were  white  spots  on  his  copper-coloured  cheeks. 
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Since  Countess  Cordula  gave  him  the  insulting 
message  to  his  wife  he  had  undergone  more  than 
he  usually  experienced  in  the  course  of  years. 

"An  accursed  night !  "  he  had  exclaimed,  in 
reply  to  the  housekeeper's  question  concerning  the 
cause  of  his  disordered  appearance. 

Els,  too,  was  startled  by  his  looks  and  the 
hoarse  sound  of  his  voice.  Nay,  she  even  drew 
back  from  him,  for  his  wandering  glance  made  her 
fear  that  he  was  intoxicated. 

Only  a  short  time  before,  it  is  true,  he  had 
scarcely  been  able  to  stand  erect,  but  the  terrible 
news  which  had  assailed  him  had  quickly  sobered 
him. 

He  had  come  at  this  unwontedly  early  hour  to 
enquire  whether  the  Ortliebs  had  heard  anything 
of  his  brother-in-law  Wolff.  There  was  not  a 
word  of  allusion  to  the  broken  betrothal. 

In  return  for  the  promise  that  she  would  let 
the  Eysvogels  know  as  soon  as  she  received  any 
tidings  of  her  lover,  which  Els  gave  unasked,  Sie- 
benburg,  who  had  always  treated  her  repellently 
or  indifferently,  thanked  her  so  humbly  that  she 
was  surprised.  She  did  not  know  how  to  interpret 
it ;  nay,  she  aaticipated  nothing  good  when,  with 
urgent  cordiality,  he  entreated  her  to  forget  the 
unpleasant  events  of  the  preceding  night,  which 
she  must  attribute  to  a  sudden  fit  of  anger  on  Herr 
Casper's  part.  She  was  far  too  dear  to  all  the 
members  of  the  family  for  them  to  give  her  up  so 
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easily.  What  had  occurred — she  must  admit  that 
herself — might  have  induced  even  her  best  friend 
to  misunderstand  it.  For  one  brief  moment  he, 
too,  had  been  tempted  to  doubt  her  innocence.  If 
she  knew  old  Eysvogel's  terrible  situation  she 
would  certainly  do  everything  in  her  power  to  per- 
suade her  father  to  receive  him  that  morning,  or — 
which  would  be  still  better — go  to  his  office.  The 
weal  and  woe  of  many  persons  were  at  stake,  her 
own  above  all,  since,  as  Wolff's  betrothed  bride, 
she  belonged  to  him  inseparably. 

"  Even  without  the  ring  ?  "  interrupted  Els  bit- 
terly ;  and  when  Siebenburg  eagerly  lamented  that 
he  had  not  brought  it  back,  she  answered  proudly : 
**  Don't  trouble  yourself.  Sir  Seitz  !  I  need  this 
sacred  pledge  as  little  as  the  man  who  still  wears 
mine.  Tell  your  kinsfolk  so.  I  will  inform  my 
father  of  Herr  Casper's  wish ;  he  is  asleep  now. 
Shall  I  guess  aright  in  believing  that  the  other  dis- 
asters which  have  overtaken  you  are  connected 
with  the  waggon  trains  Wolff  so  anxiously  ex- 
pected ? " 

Siebenburg,  twirling  his  cap  in  confusion,  as- 
sented to  her  question,  adding  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing except  that  they  were  lost  and,  after  repeating 
his  entreaty  that  she  would  accomplish  a  meeting 
between  the  two  old  gentlemen,  left  her. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  painful  for  him  to 
talk  with  Els,  for  a  messenger  had  brought  tidings 
that  the  waggons  had  been  attacked  and  robbed, 
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and  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  were  his  own 
brothers  and  their  cousin  and  accomplice  Absbach. 

True,  Seitz  himself  had  had  no  share  in  the 
assault,  yet  he  did  not  feel  wholly  blameless  for 
what  had  occurred,  since  over  the  wine  and  cards 
he  had  boasted,  in  the  presence  of  the  robbers,  of 
the  costly  wares  which  his  father-in-law  was  ex- 
pecting, and  mentioned  the  road  they  would  take. 

Seitz  Siebenburg's  conscience  was  also  bur- 
dened with  something  quite  different. 

Vexed  and  irritated  by  the  countess's  insulting 
rebuff,  he  had  gone  to  the  Green  Shield  to  for- 
get his  annoyance  at  the  gaming  table  in  the  Duke 
of  Pomerania's  quarters.  He  had  fared  ill.  There 
was  no  lack  of  fiery  Rhine  wine  supplied  by  the 
generous  host ;  the  sultry  atmosphere  caused  by 
the  rising  thunderstorm  increased  his  thirst  and, 
half  intoxicated,  and  incensed  by  the  luck  of  Heinz 
Schorlin,  in  whom  he  saw  the  preferred  lover  of 
the  lady  who  had  so  suddenly  withdrawn  her 
favour,  he  had  been  led  on  to  stakes  of  unprece- 
dented amount.  At  last  he  risked  the  lands,  castle, 
and  village  which  he  possessed  in  Hersbruck  as  his 
wife's  dower.  Moreover,  he  was  aware  of  having 
said  things  which,  though  he  could  not  recall  them 
to  memory  in  detail,  had  roused  the  indignation  of 
many  of  those  who  were  present.  The  remarks 
referred  principally  to  the  Ortlieb  sisters. 

Amid  the  wild  uproar  prevailing  around  the 
gaming  table  that  night  the  duel  which  had  cost 
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young  Vorchtel  his  life  was  not  mentioned  until  the 
last  dice  had  been  thrown.  In  the  discussion  the 
victor's  betrothed  bride  had  been  named,  and  Sie- 
benburg  clearly  remembered  that  he  had  spoken  of 
the  breaking  of  his  brother-in-law's  engagement, 
and  connected  it  with  accusations  which  involved 
him  in  a  quarrel  with  several  of  the  guests,  among 
them  Heinz  Schorlin. 

Similar  occurrences  were  frequent,  and  he  was 
brave,  strong,  and  skilful  enough  to  cope  with  any 
one,  even  the  dreaded  Swiss;  only  he  was  vexed 
and  troubled  because  he  had  disputed  with  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  lost  his  property.  Besides, 
his  father-in-law  had  so  earnestly  enjoined  it  upon 
him  to  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  desire  to 
make  peace  with  the  Ortliebs  that  he  was  obliged 
to  bow  his  stiff  neck  to  them. 

The  arrogant  knight's  position  was  critical,  and 
real  inward  dignity  was  unknown  to  him.  Yet  he 
would  rather  have  been  dragged  with  his  brothers 
to  the  executioner's  block  than  humbled  himself 
before  the  Swiss.  But  he  must  talk  with  him  for 
the  sake  of  his  twin  sons,  whose  heritage  he  had  so 
shamefully  gambled  away.  True,  the  utmost  he 
intended  was  the  confession  that,  while  intoxi- 
cated, he  had  staked  his  property  at  the  gaming 
table  and  said  things  which  he  regretted.  Heinz 
Schorlin's  generosity  was  well  known.  Perhaps  he 
might  offer  some  acceptable  arrangement  ere  the 
notary  conveyed  his  estate  to  him.     He  did  not 
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yet  feel  that  he  could  stoop  so  low  as  to  receive  a 
gift  from  this  young  upstart. 

If  his  father-in-law,  who  supported  him,  was 
really  ruined,  as  he  had  just  asserted,  he  would 
indeed  be  plunged  into  beggary,  with  his  wife, 
whose  stately  figure  constantly  rose  before  him, 
with  a  look  of  mute  reproach,  his  beautiful  twin 
boys,  and  his  load  of  debt. 

The  gigantic  man  felt  physically  crushed  by 
the  terrible  blows  of  fate  which  had  fallen  upon 
him  during  this  last  wakeful  night.  He  would 
fain  have  gone  to  the  nearest  tavern  and  there  left 
it  to  the  wine  to  bring  forgetfulness.  To  drink, 
drink  constantly,  and  in  the  intervals  sleep  with 
his  head  resting  on  his  arms,  seemed  the  most 
tempting  prospect.  But  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  the  Eysvogels.  There  was  too  much  at  stake. 
Besides,  he  longed  to  see  the  twins  who  resembled 
him  so  closely,  and  of  whom  Countess  Cordula 
had  said  that  she  hoped  they  would  not  be  like 
their  father. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

The  city  gates  were  already  open.  Peasants 
and  peasant  women  bringing  vegetables  and  other 
farm  produce  to  market  thronged  the  streets,  wains 
loaded  with  grain  or  charcoal  rumbled  along,  and 
herds  of  cattle  and  swine,  laden  donkeys,  the  little 
carts  of  the  farmers  and  bee  keepers  conveying 
milk  a^nd  honey  to  the  city,  passed  over  the  dyke, 
which  was  still  softened  by  the  rain  of  the  preced- 
ing night. 

The  thunderstorm  had  cooled  the  air,  but  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  were  already  scorching. 
A  few  heavy  little  clouds  were  darkly  relieved 
against  the  blue  sky,  and  a  peasant,  driving  two 
sucking  pigs  before  him,  called  to  another,  who  was 
carrying  a  goose  under  each  arm,  that  the  sun  was 
drawing  water,  and  thundershowers  seldom  came 
singly. 

Yet  the  city  looked  pleasant  enough  in  the 
freshness  of  early  June.  The  maidservants  who 
were  opening  the  shutters  glanced  gaily  out  into 
the  streets,  and  arranged  the  flowers  in  front  of 
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the  windows  or  bowed  reverently  as  a  priest 
.passed  by  on  his  way  to  mass.  The  barefooted 
Capuchin,  with  his  long  beard,  beckoned  to  the 
cook  or  the  tradesman's  wife  and,  as  she  put 
something  into  his  beggar's  sack  and  he  thanked 
her  kindly  with  some  pious  axiom,  she  felt  as  if  she 
herself  and  all  her  household  had  gained  a  right  to 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  for  that  day,  and  cheerily 
continued  her  work. 

The  brass  counter  in  the  low,  broad  bow  win- 
dow of  the  baker's  house  glittered  brightly,  and 
the  pale  apprentice  wiped  the  flour  from  his  face 
and  gave  his  master's  rosy-cheeked  daughter  fresh 
warm  cakes  to  set  on  the  shining  shelves.  The 
barber's  nimble  apprentice  hung  the  towel  and 
basin  at  the  door,  while  his  master,  weariecl  by  the 
wine-bibbing  and  talk  at  the  tavern  or  his  labour 
at  the  fire,  was  still  asleep.  His  active  wife  had 
risen  before  him,  strewed  the  shop  with  fresh  sand, 
and  renewed  the  goldfinch's  food. 

The  workshops  and  stores  were  adorned  with 
birch  branches,  and  the  young  daughters  of  the 
burghers,  in  becoming  caps,  the  maid  servants  and 
apprentices,  who  were  going  to  market  with  baskets 
on  their  arms,  wore  a  flower  or  something  green  on 
their  breasts  or  in  their  caps. 

The  first  notes  of  the  bells,  pealing  solemnly, 
were  summoning  worshippers  to  mass,  the  birds 
were  singing  in  the  garden,  and  the  cocks  were 
crowing  in  the  yards  of  the  houses.     The  animals 
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passing  in  the  street  lowed,  grunted,  and  cackled 
merrily  in  the  dawn  of  the  young  day. 

Gay  young  men,  travelling  students  who  had 
sought  cheap  quarters  in  the  country,  now  entered 
the  city  with  a  merry  song  on  their  lips  just  shaded 
by  the  first  down  of  manhood,  and  when  a  maiden 
met  them  she  lowered  her  eyes  modestly  before 
the  riotous  fellows. 

The  terrors  of  the  frightful  thunderstorm 
seemed  forgotten.  Nuremberg  looked  gladsome; 
a  carpet  hung  from  many  a  bow-window,  and  flags 
and  streamers  fluttered  from  roofs  and  balconies 
to  honour  the  distinguished  guests.  Many  signs  of 
their  presence  were  visible,  squires  and  equerries, 
in  their  masters'  colours,  were  riding  spirited  horses, 
and  a  few  knights  who  loved  early  rising  were 
•already  in  the  saddle,  their  shining  helmets  and 
•coats  of  mail  flashing  brightly  in  the  sunshine. 

The  gigantic  figure  of  Sir  Seitz  Siebenburg 
moved  with  drooping  head  through  the  budding 
joy  of  this  June  day  towards  the  Eysvogel 
<iwelling. 

His  gloomy,  haggard  face  and  disordered  attire 
made  two  neatly  dressed  young  shoemaker's  ap- 
prentices, on  their  way  to  their  work,  nudge  each 
other  and  look  keenly  at  him. 

"I'd  rather  meet  him  here  in  broad  daylight 
among  houses  and  people  than  in  the  dusk  on  the 
highway,"  remarked  one  of  them. 

"  There's  no  danger,"  replied  the  other.     "  He 
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wears  the  curb  now.  He  moved  from  the  robber 
nest  into  the  rich  Eysvogel  house  opposite.  That's 
Herr  Casper's  son-in-law.  But  such  people  can 
never  let  other  folks'  property  alone.  Only  here 
they  work  in  another  way.  The  shoes  he  wears 
were  made  in  our  workshop,  but  the  master  still 
whistles  for  his  pay,  and  he  owes  everybody — the 
tailor,  the  lacemaker,  the  armourer,  the  girdle- 
maker,  and  the  goldsmith.  If  an  apprentice  re- 
minds him  of  the  debt,  let  him  beware  of  bruises." 

"  The  Emperor  Rudolph  ought  to  issue  an  edict 
against  such  injustice  !  "  wrathfuUy  exclaimed  the 
other  and  taller  youth,  the  handsome  son  of  a  master 
of  the  craft  from  Weissenburg  on  the  Sand,  who 
expected  soon  to  take  his  father's  place.  "  Up  at 
Castle  Graufels,  which  is  saddled  on  our  little 
town,  master  and  man  would  be  going  barefoot  but 
for  us ;  yet  for  three  years  we  haven't  seen  so 
much  as  a  penny  of  his,  though  my  father  says 
times  have  already  improved,  since  the  Hapsburg^ 
as  a  just  man " 

"  Things  have  not  been  so  bad  here  for  a  long 
while,  the  saints  be  praised  !  "  his  companion  broke 
in.  "  Siebenburg,  or  some  of  his  wife's  rich  kindred, 
will  at  last  be  compelled  to  settle  matters.  We 
have  the  law  and  the  Honourable  Council  to  at- 
tend to  that.  Look  up !  Yonder  stately  old 
house  gave  its  daughter  to  the  penniless  knight. 
She  is  one  of  our  customers  too ;  a  handsome 
woman,  and  not  one  of  the  worst  either.     But  her 
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mother,  who  was  born  a  countess — if  the  shoe 
doesn't  make  a  foot  small  which  Nature  created 
big,  there's  such  an  outcry  !  True,  the  old  woman, 
her  mother,  is  worse  still ;  she  scolds  and  screams. 
But  look  up  at  the  bow  window.  There  she  stands. 
I'm  only  a  poor  brewer's  son,  but  before  I " 

"You  don't  say  st) ! "  the  other  interrupted. 
**  Have  you  seen  the  owl  in  the  cage  in  front 
of  the  guardhouse  at  the  gate  of  the  hospital  ? 
It  is  her  living  image ;  and  how  her  chin  projects 
and  moves  up  and  down,  as  though  she  were  chew- 
ing leather ! " 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  other,  as  if  insisting  upon 
something  difficult  to  believe,  "  and  yet  the  old 
woman  is  a  real  countess." 

The  Weissenburg  apprentice  expressed  his 
astonishment  with  another  :  "  You  don't  say  so  !  " 
but  as  he  spoke  he  grasped  his  companion's  arm, 
adding  earnestly :  "  Let  us  go.  That  ugly  old 
woman  just  looked  at  me,  and  if  it  wasn't  the  evil 

eye I  shall  go  straight  to  the   church  and 

drive  away  the  misfortune  with  holy  water." 

**  Come,  then,"  answered  the  Nuremberg  youth, 
but  continued  thoughtfully :  "  Yet  my  master's 
grandmother,  a  woman  of  eighty,  is  probably 
older  than  the  one  up  there,  but  nobody  could 
imagine  a  kinder,  pleasanter  dame.  When  she 
looks  approvingly  at  one  it  seems  as  if  the  dear 
God's  blessing  were  shining  from  two  little  win- 
dows." 
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"  That's  just  like  my  grandmother  at  home !  " 
exclaimed  the  Wei§senburg  apprentice  with  spar- 
kling eyes. 

Turning  from  the  Eysvogel  mansion  as  they 
spoke,  they  pursued  their  way. 

Siebenburg  had  overtaken  the  apprentices,  but 
ere  crossing  the  threshold  bf  the  house  which  was 
now  his  home  he  stopped  before  it. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  called  the  largest  and 
handsomest  in  Nuremberg;  but  it  was  only  a  wide 
two-story  structure,  though  the  roof  had  been 
adorned  with  battlements  and  the  sides  with  a 
small  bow-windowed  turret.  At  the  second  story 
a  bracket,  bearing  an  image  of  the  Madonna,  had 
been  built  out  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
bow  window  from  which  old  Countess  Rotterbach 
had  looked  down  into  the  street. 

The  coat  of  arms  was  very  striking  and  wholly 
out  of  harmony  with  the  simplicity  of  the  rest  of 
the  building.  Its  showy  splendour,  visible  for  a 
long  distance,  occupied  the  wide  space  between 
the  door  of  the  house  and  the  windows  of  the  up- 
per  story.  The  escutcheon  of  the  noble  family 
from  which  Rosalinde,  Herr  Casper's  wife,  had  de- 
scended rested  against  the  shield  bearing  the 
birds.  The  Rotterbach  supporters,  a  nude  ma'n 
and  a  bear  standing  on  its  hind  legs,  rose  on  both 
sides  of  the  double  escutcheon,  and  the  stone  cUt~ 
ter  had  surmounted  the  Eysvogel  helmet  with  a 
count's  coronet. 
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This  elaborate  decoration  of  the  ancient  patri- 
cian house  had  become  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city, 
and  had  often  made  Herr  Casper,  at  the  Honour- 
able Council  and  elsewhere,  clench  his  fist  under 
his  mantle,  for  it  had  drawn  open  censure  and 
bitter  mockery  upon  the  arrogant  man,  but  his  de- 
sire to  have  it  replaced  by  a  more  modest  one  had 
been  baffled  by  the  opposition  of  the  women  of 
his  family.  They  had  had  it  put  up,  and  would  not 
permit  any  one  to  touch  it,  though  Wolff,  after 
his  return  from  Italy,  had  strenuously  urged  its 
removal. 

It  had  brought  the  Eysvogels  no  good  fortune, 
for  on  the  day  of  its  completion  the  business  re- 
ceived its  first  serious  blow,  and  it  also  served  to 
injure  the  commercial  house  externally  in  a  very 
obvious  manner.  Whereas  formerly  many  wares 
which  needed  to  be  kept  dry  had  been  hoisted  from 
the  outer  door  and  the  street  to  the  spacious  attic, 
this  was  now  prevented  by  the  projecting  figures 
of  the  nude  men  and  the  bears.  Therefore  it  be- 
came necessary  to  hoist  the  goods  to  be  stored  in 
the  attic  from  the  courtyard,  which  caused  delay 
and  hindrances  of  many  kinds.  Various  expedi- 
ents had  been  suggested,  but  the  women  opposed 
them  all,  for  they  were  glad  that  the  ugly  casks 
and  bales  no  longer  found  their  way  to  the  garret 
past  their  windows,  and  it  also  gratified  their  arro- 
gance that  they  were  no  longer  visible  from  the 
street. 
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Siebenburg  now  looked  up  at  the  huge  escutch- 
eon and  recalled  the  day  when,  after  having  been 
specially  favoured  by  Isabella  Eysvogel  at  a  dance 
in  the  Town  Hall,  he  had  paused  in  the  same  place. 
A  long  line  of  laden  waggons  had  just  stopped 
in  front  of  the  door  surmounted  by  the  double 
escutcheon,  and  if  he  had  previously  hesitated 
whether  to  profit  by  the  favour  of  Isabella,  whose 
haughty  majesty,  which  attracted  him,  also  in- 
spired him  with  a  faint  sense  of  uneasiness,  he 
was  now  convinced  how  foolish  it  would  be  not  ta 
forge  the  iron  which  seemed  aglow  in  his  favour. 
What  riches  the  menservants  were  carrying  into- 
the  vaulted  entry,  which  was  twice  as  large  as  the 
one  in  the  Orlieb  mansion  !  Besides,  the  escutcheon 
with  the  count's  coronet  had  given  the  knight  assur- 
ance that  he  would  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed,, 
in  an  assembly  of  his  peers,  of  his  alliance  with  the 
Nuremberg  maiden.  Isabella's  hand  could  un- 
doubtedly free  him  from  the  oppressive  burden  of 
his  debts,  and  she  was  certainly  a  magnificent 
woman  !  How  well,  too,  her  tall  figure  would  suit 
him  and  the  Siebenburgs,  whose  name  was  said  ta 
be  derived  from  the  seven  feet  of  stature  which 
some  of  them  measured  ! 

Now  he  again  remembered  the  hour  when  she 
had  laid  her  slender  hand  in  his.  For  a  brief 
period  he  had  been  really  happy;  his  heart  had  not 
felt  so  light  since  early  childhood,  though  at  first 
he  had  ventured  to  confess  only  one  half  his  load 
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of  debt  to  his  father-in-law.  He  had  even  assumed 
fresh  obligations  to  relieve  his  brothers  from  their 
most  pressing  cares.  They  had  attended  His  bril-. 
liant  wedding,  and  it  had  flattered  his  vanity  to 
show  them  what  he  could  accomplish  as  the 
wealthy  Eysvogel's  son-in-law. 

But  how  quickly  all  this  had  changed !  He  had 
learned  that,  besides  the  woman  wjio  had  given  Jiim 
her  heart  and  inspired  him  with  a  passion  hitherto 
unknown,  he  had  wedded  two  others. 

Now,  as  the  image  of  old  Countess  Rotterbach, 
Isabella's  grandmother,  forced  itself  upon  his  mind, 
he  unconsciously  knit  his  brow.  He  had  not  heard 
her  say  much,  but  with  every  word  she  bestowed 
upon  him  he  was  forced  to  accept  something  bitter. 
She  rarely  left  her  place  in  the  armchair  in  the  bow 
window  in  the  sitting-room,  but  it  seemed  as  if  her 
little  eyes  possessed  the  power  of  piercing  walls 
and  doors,  for  she  knew  everything  that  concerned 
him,  even  his  greatest  secrets,  which  he  believed 
he  had  carefully  concealed.  More  on  her  account 
than  on  that  of  his  mother-in-law,  who  did  nothing 
except  what  the  former  commanded,  he  had  re- 
peatedly tried  to  remove  with  his  wife  to  the  es- 
tate of  Tannenreuth,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him  on  the  day  of  the  marriage,  that  its  revenues 
might  support  the  young  couple,  but  the  mother 
and  grandmother  detained  his  wife,  and  their  wishes 
were  more  to  her  than  his.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
might  have  induced  her  to  go  with  him  had  not 
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his  father-in-law  made  his  debts  a  snare,  which 
he  drew  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  stifle  his 
wishes,  and  he,  too,  wanted  to  retain  his  daughter 
at  home. 

Since  Wolff's  return  from  Italy  he  had  become 
aware  that  the  stream  of  gold  from  the  Eysvogel 
coffers  flowed  more  sparingly,  or  even  failed  alto- 
gether to  satisfy  his  extravagant  tastes.  There- 
fore his  relations  with  his  brother-in-law,  whose 
prudent  caution  he  considered  avarice,  and  whose 
earnest  protests  against  his  often  unprecedented 
demands  frequently  roused  his  ire,  became  more 
and  more  unfriendly. 

The  inmates  of  the  Eysvogel  house  rendered 
his  home  unendurable,  and  from  the  experiences 
of  his  bachelor  days  he  knew  only  too  well  where 
mirth  reigned  in  Nuremberg.  So  he  became  a 
rare  guest  at  the  Eysvogels,  and  when  Isabella 
found  herself  neglected  and  deceived,  she  made 
him  feel  her  resentment  in  her  own  haughty  and 
— as  soon  as  she  deemed  herself  injured — harsh 
manner. 

At  first  her  displeasure   troubled  him  sorely,  • 
but  the  ardent  passion  which   had  absorbed  him 
during  the  early  days  of  their  marriage  had  died' 
out,  and  only  flamed  up  with  its  old  fervour  oc- 
casionally;  but   at   such  tiniies  the  haughty,  neg- 
lected wife  repulsed  him  with  insulting  severity. 

Yet  she  had  never  permitted  anyone  to  dis- 
parage her  husband  behind  his  back.     True,  Sie-  • 
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benburg  did  not  know  this,  but  he  perceived  more 
and  more  plainly  that  both  the  Eysvogels,  father 
and  son,  were  oppressed  by  some  grave  anxiety, 
and  that  the  sums  which  Wolff  now  paid  him  no 
longer  sufficed  to  hold  his  creditors  in  check.  He 
was  not  accustomed  to  impose  any  restraint  upon 
himself,  and  thus  it  soon  became  known  through- 
out the  city  that  he  did  not  live  at  peace  with  his 
wife  and  her  family. 

Yet  five  weeks  ago  matters  had  appeared  to 
improve.  The  birth  of  the  twins  had  brought  some- 
thing new  into  his  life,  which  drew  him  nearer  to 
Isabella. 

The  children  at  first  seemed  to  him  two  lovely 
miracles.  Both  boys,  both  exactly  like  Him. 
When  they  were  brought  to  him  on  their  white, 
lace-trimmed  pillows,  his  heart  had  swelled  with 
joy,  and  it  was  his  greatest  delight  to  gaze  at 
them. 

This  was  the  natural  result. 

He,  the  stalwart  Siebenburg,  had  not  become 
the  father  of  one  ordinary  boy,  but  of  two  little 
knights  at  once.  When  he  returned  home — even  if 
his  feet  were  unsteady — his  first  visit  Was  to  them, 
and  he  had  often  felt  that  he  was  far  too  poor  and 
insignificant  to  thank  his  neglected  wife  aright  for 
so  precious  a  gift. 

Whenever  this  feeling  took  possession  of  him 
he  expressed  his  love  to  Isabella  with  tender  hu- 
mility ;  while  she,  who  had  bestowed  her  hand  upon 
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him  solely  from  love,  forgot  all  her  wrongs,  and 
her  heart  throbbed  faster  with  grateful  joy  when 
she  saw  him,  with  fatherly  pride,  carry  the  twins 
about  with  bent  knees,  as  if  their  weight  was  too 
heavy  for  his  giant  arms  to  bear. 

The  second  week  after  their  birth  Isabella  fell 
slightly  ill.  Her  mother  and  grandmother  under- 
took the  nursing,  and  as  the  husband  found  them 
both  with  the  twins  whenever  he  came  to  see  the 
infants  and  their  mother,  the  sick-room  grew  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  Again,  as  before  their  birth,  he 
sought  compensation  outside  of  the  house  for  the 
annoyance  caused  by  the  women  at  home;  but  the 
memory  of  the  little  boys  haunted  him,  and  when 
he  met  his  companions  at  the  tavern  he  invited 
them  to  drink  the  children's  health  in  the  host's 
best  wine. 

So  life  went  on  until  the  Reichstag  brought  the 
von  Montforts,  whom  he  had  met  at  a  tournament 
in  Augsburg,  to  the  city  of  Nuremberg. 

Mirth  reigned  wherever  Countess  Cordula  ap- 
peared, and  Siebenburg  needed  amusement  and 
joined  the  train  of  her  admirers — with  what  evil 
result  he  now  clearly  perceived  for  the  first  time. 

He  again  stood  before  the  stately  dwelling 
where  he  had  hoped  to  find  luxury  and  wealth,  but 
where  his  heart  now  throbbed  more  anxiously  than 
those  of  his  kinsmen  had  formerly  done  in  the  im- 
poverished castle  of  his  father,  who  had  died  so 
long  ago. 
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The  Eysvogel  dwelling,  with  its  showy  escutch- 
eon above  the  door,  was  threatened  by  want,  and 
hand  in  hand  with  it,  he  knew,  the  most  hideous 
of  all  her  children — disgrace. 

Now  he  also  rehiembered  what  he  himself  had 
done  to  increase  the  peril  menacing  the  ancient 
commercial  house.  Perhaps  the  old  man  within 
was  relying  upon  the  estate  of  Tannenreuth,  which 
he  had  assigned  to  him,  to  protect  some  post  upon 
which  much  depended,  and  he  had  gambled  it  away. 
This  must  now  be  confessed,  and  also  the  amount 
of  his  own  debts. 

An  unpleasant  task  confronted  him  but,  humil- 
iating and  harassing  as  was  the  interview  awaiting 
him  beyond  the  threshold  before  which  he  still  lin- 
gered, at  least  he  would  not  find  Wolff  there.  This 
seemed  a  boon,  since  for  the  first  time  he  would 
have  felt  himself  in  the  wrong  in  the  presence  of 
his  unloved  brother-in-law.  Even  the  burden  of 
his  debts  weighed  less  heavily  on  his  conscience 
than  the  irritating  words  with  which  he  had  in- 
duced his  father-in-law  to  break  off  Wolff's  be- 
trothal to  Els  Drtlieb.  The  act  was  base  and  ma- 
licious. Greatly  as  he  had  erred,  he  had  never 
before  been  guilty  of  such  a  deed,  and  with  a  curse 
upon  himself  on  his  bearded  lips  he  approached 
the  door  ;  but  when  half  way  to  it  he  stopped 
again  and  looked  up  to  the  second-story  windows 
behind  which  the  twins  slept.  With  what  delight 
he  had  always  thought  of  them  !    But  this  time  the 
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recollection  of  the  little  boys  was  spoiled  by  Count- 
ess Cordula's  message  to  his  wife  to  rear  them  so 
that  they  would  not  be  like  him,  their  father. 

An  evil  wish  !  And  yet  the  warmest  love  could 
have  devised  no  better  one  in  behalf  of  the  true 
welfare  of  the  boys. 

He  told  himself  so  as  he  passed  beneath  the 
escutcheon  through  the  heavy  open  door  with  its 
iron  ornaments.  He  was  expected,  the  steward 
told  him,  but  he  arched  his  broad  breast  as  if  pre- 
paring for  a  wrestling  match,  pulled  his  mustache 
still  longer,  and  went  up  the  stairs. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  spacious,  lofty  sitting-room  which  Seitz 
Siebenburg  entered  looked  very  magnificent.  Gay 
Flanders  tapestries  hung  on  the  walls.  The  ceiling 
was  slightly  vaulted,  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
mesh  of  the  net  designed  upon  it  glittered  a  richly 
gilded  kingfisher  from  the  family  coat  of  arms. 
Bear  and  leopard  skins  lay  on  the  cushions,  and 
upon  the  shelf  which  surrounded  three  sides  of  the 
apartment  stood  costly  vases,  gold  and  silver 
utensils,  Venetian  mirrors  and  goblets.  The  chairs 
and  furniture  were  made  of  rare  woods  inlaid  with 
ebony  and  mother  of  pearl,  brought  by  way  of 
Genoa  from  Moorish  Spain.  In  the  bow  window 
jutting  out  into  the  street,  where  the  old  grand- 
mother sat  in  her  armchair,  two  green  and  yellow 
parrots  on  brass  perches  interrupted  the  conver- 
sation, whenever  it  grew  louder,  with  the  shrill 
screams  of  their  ugly  voices. 

Siebenburg  found  all  the  family  except  Wolff 
and  the  twins.  His  wife  was  half  sitting,  half  re- 
clining, on  a  divan.  When  Seitz  entered  she  raised 
her  head  from  the  white  arm  on  which  it  had  rested, 
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turned  her  oval  face  with  its  regular  features 
towards  him,  and  gathered  up  the  fair  locks  which, 
released  from  their  braids,  hung  around  her  in  long, 
thick  tresses.  Her  eyes  showed  that  she  had  been 
weeping  violently,  and  as  her  husband  approached 
she  again  sobbed  painfully. 

Her  grandmother  seemed  annoyed  by  her  lam- 
entations for,  pointing  to  Isabella's  tears,  she  ex- 
claimed sharply,  glancing  angrily  at  Siebenburg: 
"  It's  a  pity  for  every  one  of  them !  " 

The  knight's  blood  boiled  at  the  words,  but 
they  strengthened  his  courage.  He  felt  relieved 
from  any  consideration  for  these  people,  not  one 
of  whom,  except  the  poor  woman  shedding  such 
burning  tears,  had  given  him  occasion  to  return 
love  for  love.  Had  they  flowed  only  for  the  lost 
wealth,  and  not  for  him  and  the  grief  he  caused 
Isabella,  they  would  not  have  seemed  "  a  pity  "  to 
the  old  countess. 

Siebenburg's  breath  came  quicker. 

The  gratitude  he  owed  his  father-in-law  certain- 
ly did  not  outweigh  the  humiliations  with  which 
he,  his  weak  wife,  and  ill-natured  mother-in-law 
had  embittered  his  existence. 

Even  now  the  old  gentleman  barely  vouchsafed 
him  a  greeting.  After  he  had  asked  about  his  son, 
called  himself  a  ruined  man,  and  upbraided  the 
knight  with  insulting  harshness  because  his  broth- 
ers— the  news  had  been  brought  to  him  a  short 
time  before — were  the  robbers  who  had  seized  his 
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goods,  and  the  old  countess  had  chimed  in  with  the 
exclamation,  "  They  are  all  just  fit  for  the  execu- 
tioner's block  ! "  Seitz  could  restrain  himself  no 
longer ;  nay,  it  gave  him  actual  pleasure  to  show 
these  hated  people  what  he  had  done,  on  his  part, 
to  add  to  their  embarrassments.  He  was  no 
orator,  but  now  resentment  loosened  his  tongue, 
and  with  swift,  scornful  words  he  told  Herr  Casper 
that,  as  the  son-in-law  of  a  house  which  liked  to 
represent  itself  as  immensely  rich,  he  had  borrowed 
from  others  what — he  was  justified  in  believing  it — 
had  been-  withheld  through  parsimony.  Besides, 
his  debts  were  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
sums  Herr  Casper  had  lavished  in  maintaining  the 
impoverished  estates  of  the  Rotterbach  kindred. 
Like  every  knight  whose  own  home  was  not  pleas- 
ant, he  sometimes  gambled  ;  and  when,  yesterday, 
ill  luck  pursued  him  and  he  lost  the  estate  of  Tan- 
nenreuth,  he  sincerely  regretted  the  disaster,  but  it 
could  not  be  helped. 

Terror  and  rage  had  sealed  the  old  countess's 
lips,  but  now  they  parted  in  the  hoarse  cry :  "  You 
deserve  the  wheel  and  the  gallows,  not  the  honour- 
able block ! "  and  her  daughter,  Rosalinde  Eys- 
vogel,  repeated  in  a  tone  of  sorrowful  lamentation, 
"  Yes,  the  wheel  and  the  gallows." 

A  scornful  laugh  from  Siebenburg  greeted  the 

threat,  but  when  Herr  Casper,  white  as  death  and 

barely  able   to  control  his  voice,  asked  whether 

this  incredible  confession  was  merely  intended  to 
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frighten  the  wcmea,  zad  the  knight  assured  hsm  of 
the  contrary,  he  grosmed  aload:  ^Then  the  old 
house  moi^  saecnmb  to  disgracefol  min.'* 

Years  of  life  spent  together  bulj  inspire  and  in- 
crease aTersfoo  instead  of  lore,  bat  they  ondoabt- 
ediy  prodoce  a  certain  commnnitj  of  existences 
The  bitter  anguish  of  his  aged  household  com- 
panion,  the  father  of  his  wife,  to  whom  bonds  of 
lore  stiil  unserered  united  him,  touched  even  Seitz 
Siebenborg,  Besides,  nothing  moves  the  heart  more 
quickly  than  the  grief  of  a  proud,  stem  man.  Herr 
Casper's  confession  did  not  make  him  dearer  to  the 
knight,  but  it  induced  him  to  drop  the  irritating 
tone  which  he  had  assumed,  and  in  an  altered  voice 
he  begged  him  not  to  give  up  his  cause  as  lost 
without  resistance.  For  his  daughter's  sake  old 
Herr  Ortlieb  must  lend  his  aid.  Els,  with  whom 
he  had  just  spoken,  would  cling  firmlj  to  Wol£f, 
and  try  to  induce  her  father  to  do  all  that  was 
possible  for  her  lover's  house.  He  would  en- 
deavour to  settle  with  his  own  creditors  himself. 
His  sharp  sword  and  strong  arm  would  be  welcome 

everywhere,  and  the  booty  he  won Here  he 

was  interrupted  by  the  grandmother's  query  in  a 
tone  of  cutting  contempt :  "  Booty  ?  On  the  high- 
way, do  you  mean  ?  " 

Once  more  the  attack  from  the  hostile  old 
woman  rendered  the  knight's  decision  easier,  for, 
struggling  not  to  give  way  to  his  anger,  he  an- 
swered :    "  Rather,  I  think,  in  the  Holy  Land,  in 
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the  war  against  the  infidel  Saracens.  At  any  rate, 
my  presence  would  be  more  welcome  anywhere 
than  in  this  house,  whose  roof  shelters  you,  Count- 
ess. If,  Herr  Casper,  you  intend  to  share  with  my 
wife  and  the  twins  what  is  left  after  the  old  wealth 
has  gone,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  permit  you  to  do 
so.  I  will  provide  for  them  also.  True,  it  was 
your  duty ;  for  ever  since  Isabella  became  my  wife 
you  have  taken  advantage  of  my  poverty  and  im- 
paired my  right  to  command  her.  That  must  be 
changed  from  this  very  day.  I  have  learned  the 
bitter  taste  of  the  bread  which  you  provide.  I  shall 
confide  them  to  my  uncle,  the  Knight  Heideck.  He 
was  my  dead  mother's  only  brother,  and  his  wife, 
as  you  know,  is  the  children's  godmother.  They 
are  childless,  and  would  consider  it  the  most  pre- 
cious of  gifts  to  have  such  boys  in  the  castle.  My 
deserted  wife  must  stay  with  him,  while  I — I  know 
not  yet  in  what  master's  service — provide  that  the 
three  are  not  supported  only  by  the  charity  of 
strangers " 

"  Oh,  Seitz,  Seitz !  "  interrupted  Isabella,  in  a 
tone  of  urgent  entreaty.  She  had  risen  from  her 
cushions,  and  was  hurrying  towards  him.  "  Do  not 
go  !     You  must  not  go  so  !  " 

Her  tall  figure  nestled  closely  against  him  as 
she  spoke,  and  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck ; 
but  he  kissed  her  brow  and  eyes,  saying,  with  a  gen- 
tleness which  surprised  even  her :  "  You  are  very 
kind,  but  I  cannot,  must  not  remain  here." 
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"  The  children,  the  little  boys !  "  she  exclaimed 
again,  gazing  up  at  him  with  love-beaming  eyes. 

Then  his  tortured  heart  seemed  to  shrink,  and, 
pressing  his  hand  on  his  brow,  he  paused  some 
time  ere  he  answered  gloomily :  **  It  is  for  them 
that  I  go.  Words  have  been  spoken  which  appeal 
to  me,  and  to  you,  too,  Isabella :  *  See  that  the  in- 
nocent little  creatures  are  reared  to  be  unlike  their 
unhappy  father.*  And  the  person  who  uttered 
them " 

"  A  sage,  a  great  sage,"  giggled  the  countess, 
unable  to  control  her  bitter  wrath  against  the  man 
whom  she  hated  ;  but  Siebenburg  fiercely  retorted : 

"  Although  no  sage,  at  least  no  monster  spitting 
venom." 

"And  you  permit  this  insult  to  be  offered  to 
your  grandmother  ? "  Frau  Rosalinde  Eysvogel 
wailed  to  her  daughter  as  piteously  as  if  the  injury 
had  been  inflicted  on  herself.  But  Isabella  only 
clung  more  closely  to  her  husband,  heeding  neither 
her  mother's  appeal  nor  her  father's  warning  not  to 
be  deluded  by  Siebenburg's  empty  promises. 

While  the  old  countess  vainly  struggled  for 
words,  Rosalinde  Eysvogel  stood  beside  the  lofty 
mantelpiece,  weeping  softly.  Before  Siebenburg 
appeared,  spite  of  the  early  hour  and  the  agitating 
news  which  she  had  just  received,  she  had  used  her 
leisure  for  an  elaborate  toilette.  A  long  trailing 
robe  of  costly  brocade,  blue  on  the  left  side  and 
yellow  on  the  right,  now  floated  around  her  tall 
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figure.  When  the  knight  returned  she  had  looked 
radiant  in  her  gold  and  gems,  like  a  princess.  Now, 
crushed  and  feeble,  she  presented  a  pitiable  image 
of  powerless  yet  offensively  hollow  splendour.  It 
would  have  required  too  much  exertion  to  assail 
her  son-in-law  with  invectives,  like  her  energetic 
mother ;  but  when  she  saw  her  daughter,  to  whom 
she  had  already  appealed  several  times  in  a  tone  of 
anguished  entreaty,  rest  her  proud  head  so  tenderly 
on  her  husband's  broad  breast,  as  she  had  done 
during  the  first  weeks  of  their  marriage,  but  never 
since,  the  unhappy  woman  clearly  perceived  that  the 
knight's  incredible  demand  was  meant  seriously. 
What  she  had  believed  an  idle  boast  he  actually 
requested.  Yonder  hated  intruder  expected  her  to 
part  with  her  only  daughter,  who  was  far  more  to 
her  than  her  unloved  husband,  her  exacting  mother, 
or  the  son  who  restricted  her  wishes,  whom  she  had 
never  understood,  and  against  whom  her  heart  had 
long  been  hardened.  But  it  could  not  be  and,  los- 
ing all  self-control  and  dignity,  she  shrieked  aloud, 
tore  the  blue  headband  from  her  hair  and,  repeat- 
ing the  "  never  "  constantly  as  if  she  had  gone  out 
of  her  senses,  gasped :  **  Never,  never,  never,  so 
long  as  I  live !  " 

As  she  spoke  she  rushed  to  her  startled  hus- 
band, pointed  to  her  son-in-law,  who  still  held  his 
wife  in  a  close  embrace,  and  in  a  half-stifled  voice 
commanded  Herr  Casper  to  strike  down  the  gam- 
bler, robber,  spendthrift,  and  kidnapper   of  chil- 
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dren,  or  drive  him  out  of  the  house  like  some 
savage,  dangerous  beast.  Then  she  ordered  Isa- 
bella to  leave  the  profligate  who  wanted  to  drag 
her  down  to  ruin ;  and  when  her  daughter  refused 
to  obey,  she  burst  into  violent  weeping,  sobbing 
and  moaning  till  her  strength  failed  and  she  was 
really  attacked  with  one  of  the  convulsions  she 
had  often  feigned,  by  the  advice  of  her  own  mother, 
to  extort  from  her  husband  the  gratification  of 
some  extravagant  wish. 

Indignant,  yet  full  of  sincere  sympathy,  Herr 
Casper  supported  his  wife,  whose  queenly  beauty 
had  once  fired  his  heart,  and  in  whose  embrace  he 
had  imagined  that  he  would  be  vouchsafed  here 
below  the  joys  of  the  redeemed.  As  she  rested  her 
head,  with  its  long  auburn  tresses,  still  so  luxuriant, 
upon  his  shoulder,  exquisite  pictures  of  the  past 
rose  before  the  mental  vision  of  the  elderly  man ; 
but  the  spell  was  quickly  broken,  for  the  kerchief 
with  which  he  wiped  her  face  was  dyed  red  from 
her  rouged  cheeks. 

A  bitter  smile  hovered  around  his  well-formed, 
beardless  lips,  and  the  man  of  business  remem- 
bered the  vast  sums  which  he  had  squandered  to 
gratify  the  extravagant  wishes  of  the  mother  and 
daughter,  and  show  these  countesses  that  he,  the 
burgher,  in  whose  veins  ran  noble  blood,  under- 
stood as  well  as  any  man  ot  rneir  own  rank 
how  to  increase  the  charm  of  life  by  luxury  and 
splendour. 
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While  he  supported  his  wife,  and  the  old  count- 
ess was  seeking  to  relieve  her,  Isabella  also  pre- 
pared to  hasten  to  her  mother's  assistance,  but 
her  husband  stopped  her  with  resistless  strength, 
whispering :  "  You  know  that  these  convulsions 
are  not  dangerous.  Come  with  me  to  the  children. 
I  want  to  bid  them  farewell.  Show  me  in  this 
last  hour,  at  least,  that  these  women  are  not  more 
to  you  than  I."  He  released  her  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  mental  struggle  which  for  a  short  time  made 
her  bosom  heave  violently  with  her  hurried  breath- 
ing ended  with  a  low  exclamation,  "  I  will  come.'* 

The  nurse,  whom  Isabella  sent  out  of  the 
room  when  she  entered  with  her  husband,  silently 
obeyed,  but  stopped  at  the  door  to  watch.  She 
saw  the  turbulent  knight  kneel  beside  the  chil- 
dren's cradle  before  the  wife  whom  he  had  so 
basely  neglected,  raise  his  tearful  eyes  to  the  ma- 
jestic woman,  whose  stature  was  little  less  than 
his  own  and,  lifting  his  clasped  hands,  make  a  con- 
fession which  she  could  not  hear;  saw  her  draw 
him  towards  her,  nestle  with  loving  devotion 
against  his  broad  breast,  and  place  first  one  and 
then  the  other  twin  boy  in  his  arms. 

The  young  mother's  cheeks  as  well  as  the 
father's  were  wet,  but  the  eyes  of  both  sparkled 
with  grateful  joy  when  Isabella,  in  taking  leave 
of  her  husband,  thanked  him  with  a  last  loving 
kiss  for  the  vow  that,  wherever  he  might  go,  he 
would  treasure  her  and  the  children  in  his  heart, 
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and  do  everything  in  his  power  to  secure  a  fate 
that  should  be  worthy  of  them. 

As  Siebenburg  went  downstairs  he  met  his 
father-in-law  on  the  second-story  landing.  Herr 
Casper,  deadly  pale,  was  clinging  with  his  right 
hand  to  the  baluster,  pressing  his  left  on  his 
brow,  as  he  vainly  struggled  for  composure  and 
breath.  He  had  forgotten  to  strengthen  himself 
with  food  and  drink,  and  the  terrible  blows  of  fate 
which  had  fallen  upon  him  during  these  last  hours 
of  trial  crushed,  though  but  for  a  short  time,  his 
still  vigorous  strength.  The  knight  went  nearer 
to  help  him,  but  when  he  offered  Herr  Casper  his 
arm  the  old  merchant  angrily  thrust  it  back  and 
accepted  a  servant's  support. 

While  the  man  assisted  him  upstairs  he  re- 
pented that  he  had  yielded  to  resentment,  and  not 
asked  his  son-in-law  to  try  to  discover  Wolff's 
hiding  place,  but  no  sooner  had  food  and  fiery 
wine  strengthened  him  than  his  act  seemed  wise. 
The  return  of  the  business  partner,  without  whose 
knowledge  he  had  incurred  great  financial  obliga- 
tions, would  have  placed  him  in  the  most  painful 
situation.  The  old  gentleman  would  have  been 
obliged  to  account  to  Wolff  for  the  large  sum 
which  he  owed  to  the  Jew  Pfefferkorn,  the  most 
impatient  of  his  creditors,  though  he  need  not  have 
told  him  that  he  had  used  it  in  Venice  to  gratify 
his  love  of  gaming.  How  should  he  answer  his 
son  if  he  asked  why  he  had  rejected  his  betrothed 
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bride,  and  soon  after  condescended  to  receive 
her  again  as  his  daughter  and  enter  into  close 
relations  with  her  father  ?  Yet  this  must  be 
done.  Ernst  Ortlieb  was  the  only  person  who 
could  help  him.  It  had  become  impossible  to  seek 
aid  from  Herr  Berthold  Vorchtel,  the  man  whose 
oldest  son  Wolff  had  slain,  and  yet  he  possessed  the 
means  to  save  the  sinking  ship  from  destruction. 

When  the  news  of  the  duel  reached  him  the 
messenger's  blanched  face  had  made  him  believe 
that  Wolff  had  fallen.  In  that  moment  he  had 
perceived  that  his  loss  would  have  rendered  him 
miserable  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  was  a 
source  of  pleasure,  for  since  Wolff  had  extorted 
his  consent  to  the  betrothal  with  Els  Ortlieb,  and 
thus  estranged  him  from  the  Vorchtels,  he  had 
seriously  feared  that  he  had  ceased  to  love  him. 
Nay,  in  many  an  hour  when  he  had  cause  to  feel 
shame  in  the  presence  of  his  prudent,  cautious, 
and  upright  partner,  it  had  seemed  as  if  he  hated 
him.  Now  the  fear  of  the  judge  whom  he  saw  in 
Wolff  was  blended  with  sincere  anxiety  concerning 
his  only  son,  whose  breach  of  the  peace  menaced 
him  with  banishment — nay,  if  he  could  not  pay  the 
price  of  blood  which  the  Vorchtels  might  demand, 
with  death.  Doubtless  he  had  done  many  things 
to  prejudice  Wolff  against  his  betrothed  bride,  yet 
he  who  had  cast  the  first  stone  at  her  now  felt 
that,  in  her  simple  purity,  she  would  be  capable  of 
no  repudiation  of  the  fidelity  she  owed  her  future 
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husband.  However  strongly  he  had  struggled 
against  this  conviction,  he  knew  that  she,  if  any 
one,  could  make  his  son  happy — far  happier  than 
he  had  ever  been  with  the  tall,  slender,  snow-white, 
unapproachable  countess,  who  had  helped  bring 
him  to  ruin. 

While  consuming  the  food  and  drink,  he  heard 
his  wife,  usually  a  most  obedient  daughter,  disput- 
ing with  her  mother.  This  was  fortunate ;  for,  if 
they  were  at  variance,  he  need  not  fear  that  they 
would  act  as  firm  allies  against  him  when  he  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  have  Wolff's  marriage  solem- 
nised as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

It  was  not  yet  time  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
any  one.  He  would  first  go  to  the  Jew  Pfeffer- 
korn  once  more  to  persuade  him  to  defer  his 
claims,  and  then,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Council, 
would  repair  to  the  Ortliebs,  to  commit  to  Herr 
Ernst  the  destiny  of  the  Eysvogel  firm  and  his 
partner  Wolff,  on  which  also  depended  the  wel- 
fare of  the  young  merchant's  betrothed  bride. 
If  the  father  remained  obdurate,  if  he  resented  the 
wrong  he  had  inflicted  yesterday  upon  him  and  his 
daughter,  he  was  a  lost  man ;  for  he  had  already 
availed  himself  of  the  good  will  of  all  those  whose 
doors  usually  stood  open  to  him.  Doubtless  the 
news  of  his  recent  severe  losses  were  in  every  one's 
mouth,  and  the  letter  which  he  had  just  received 
threatened  him  with  an  indictment. 

The  luckless  Siebenburg's  creditors,  too,  would 
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now  be  added  to  his  own.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  him  to  say  that  he  would  settle  his  debts  him- 
self. As  soon  as  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  he 
had  gambled  away  the  estate  of  Tannenreuth, 
whose  value  gave  the  creditors  some  security, 
they  would  rise  as  one  man,  and  the  house  assailed 
would  be  his,  Casper  Eysvogel's. 

The  harried  man's  thoughts  of  his  son-in-law 
were  by  no  means  the  most  kindly. 

Meanwhile  the  latter  set  out  for  the  second  dis- 
tasteful interview  of  the  morning. 

His  purpose  was  to  make  some  arrangement 
with  Heinz  Schorlin  about  the  lost  estate  and  ob- 
tain definite  knowledge  concerning  his  quarrel  with 
him,  of  which  he  remembered  nothing  except  that 
intoxication  and  jealousy  had  carried  him  further 
than  would  have  happened  otherwise.  He  had 
undoubtedly  spoken  insultingly  of  Els ;  his  words, 
when  uttered  against  a  lady,  had  been  sharper 
than  beseemed  a  knight.  Yet  was  not  any  one 
who  found  a  maiden  alone  at  night  with  this  man 
justified  in  doubting  her  virtue  ?  In  the  depths  of 
his  soul  he  believed  in  her  innocence,  yet  he  avoided 
confessing  it.  Why  should  not  the  Swiss,  whom 
Nature  had  given  such  power  over  the  hearts  of 
women,  have  also  entangled  his  brother-in-law's 
betrothed  bride  in  a  love  affair  ?  Why  should  not 
the  gay  girl  who  had  pledged  her  troth  to  a  grave, 
dull  fellow  like  Wolff,  have  been  tempted  into  a 
little  love  dalliance  with  the  bold,  joyous  Schorlin  ? 
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Not  until  he  had  received  proof  that  he  had  erred 
would  he  submit  to  recall  his  charges. 

He  had  left  his  wife  with  fresh  courage  and  full 
of  good  intentions.  Now  that  he  was  forced  to  bid 
her  farewell,  he  first  realised  what  she  had  been  to 
him.  No  doubt  both  had  much  to  forgive,  but  she 
was  a  splendid  woman.  Though  her  father's  store- 
houses contained  chests  of  spices  and  bales  of  cloth, 
he  did  not  know  one  more  queenly.  That  he  could 
have  preferred,  even  for  a  single  moment,  the  Count- 
ess von  Montfort,  whose  sole  advantage  over  her 
was  her  nimble  tongue  and  gay,  bold  manners,  now 
seemed  incomprehensible.  He  had  joined  Cordula's 
admirers  only  to  forget  at  her  feet  the  annoyances 
with  which  he  had  been  wearied  at  home.  He  had 
but  one  thing  for  which  to  thank  the  countess — her 
remark  concerning  the  future  of  the  twins. 

Yet  was  he  really  so  base  that  it  would  have 
been  a  disgrace  for  his  darlings  to  resemble  him  ? 
^*  No ! "  a  voice  within  cried  loudly,  and  as  the 
same  voice  reminded  him  of  the  victories  won  in 
tournaments  and  sword  combats,  of  the  open  hand 
with  which,  since  he  had  been  the  rich  Eysvogel's 
son-in-law,  he  had  lent  and  given  money  to  his 
brothers,  and  especially  of  the  manly  resolve  to 
provide  for  his  wife  and  children  as  a  soldier  in 
the  service  of  some  prince,  another,  lower,  yet  in- 
sistent, recalled  other  things.  It  referred  to  the 
time  when,  with  his  brothers,  he  had  attacked  a 
train  of  freight  waggons  and  not  cut  down  their 
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armed  escort  alone.  The  curse  of  a  broad-shoul- 
dered Nordlinger  carrier,  whose  breast  he  had 
pierced  with  a  lance  though  he  cried  out  that  he 
was  a  father  and  had  a  wife  and  child  to  support, 
the  shriek  of  the  pretty  boy  with  curling  brown 
hair  who  clung  to  the  bridle  of  his  steed  as  he 
rode  against  the  father,  and  whose  arm  he  had  cut 
off,  still  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears.  He  also  re- 
membered the  time  when,  after  a  rich  capture  on 
the  highway  which  had  filled  his  purse,  he  had  rid- 
den to  Nuremberg  in  magnificent  new  clothes  at 
the  carnival  season  in  order,  by  his  brothers'  coun- 
sel, to  win  a  wealthy  bride.  Fortune  and  the  saints 
had  permitted  him  to  find  a  woman  to  satisfy  both 
his  avarice  and  his  heart,  yet  he  had  neither  kept 
faith  witH  her  nor  even  showed  her  proper  consid- 
eration. But,  strangely  enough*  the  warning  voice 
reproached  him  still  more  sharply  for  having,  in 
the  presence  of  others,  accused  and  disparaged  his 
brother-in-law's  betrothed  bride,  whose  guilt  he 
believed  proved.  Again  he  felt  how  ignoble  and 
unworthy  of  a  knight  his  conduct  had  been.  Why 
had  he  pursued  this  course  ?  Merely — he  admitted 
it  now — to  harm  Wolff,  the  monitor  and  niggard 
whom  he  hated ;  perhaps  also  because  he  secretly 
told  himself  that,  if  Wolff  formed  a  happy  marriage, 
he  and  his  children,  not  Siebenburg's  twin  boys, 
would  obtain  the  larger  share  of  the  Eysvogel 
property. 

This  greed  of  gain,  which  had  brought  him  to 
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Nuremberg  to  seek  a  wife,  was  probably  latent  in 
his  blood,  though  his  reckless  accumulation  of 
debts  seemed  to  contradict  it.  Yesterday,  at  the 
Duke  of  Pomerania's,  it  had  again  led  him  into 
that  wild,  mad  dice-throwing. 

Seitz  Siebenburg  was  no  calm  thinker.  All 
these  thoughts  passed  singly  in  swift  flashes 
through  his  excited  brain.  Like  the  steady  mono- 
tone of  the  bass  accompanying  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  air,  he  constantly  heard  the  assurance  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  his  splendid  twins  should  resem- 
ble him. 

Therefore  they  must  grow  up  away  from  his 
influence,  under  the  care  of  his  good  uncle.  With 
this  man's  example  before  their  eyes  they  would 
become  knights  as  upright  and  noble  ^s  Kunz 
Heideck,  whom  every  one  esteemed. 

For  the  sake  of  the  twins  he  had  resolved  to 
begin  a  new  and  worthier  life  himself.  His  wife 
would  aid  him,  and  love  should  lend  him  strength 
to  conduct  himself  in  future  so  that  Countess 
von  Montfort,  and  every  one  who  meant  well 
by  his  sons,  might  wish  them  to  resemble  their 
father. 

He  walked  on,  holding  his  head  proudly  erect. 
Seeing  the  first  worshippers  entering  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady,  he  went  in,  too,  repeated  several  Pater- 
nosters, commended  the  little  boys  and  their 
mother  to  the  care  of  the  gracious  Virgin,  and  be- 
sought her  to  help  him  curb  the  turbulent  impulses 
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which  often  led  him  to  commit  deeds  he  afterwards 
regretted. 

Many  people  knew  Casper  Eysvogel's  tall, 
haughty  son-in-law  and  marvelled  at  the  fervent 
devotion  with  which,  kneeling  in  the  first  place  he 
found  near  the  entrance,  beside  two  old  women,  he 
continued  to  pray.  Was  it  true  that  the  Eysvogel 
firm  had  been  placed  in  a  very  critical  situation  by 
the  loss  of  great  trains  of  merchandise  ?  One  of  his 
neighbours  had  heard  him  sigh,  and  declared  that 
something  must  weigh  heavily  upon  the  "  Mus- 
tache." She  would  tell  her  nephew  Hemerlein,  the 
belt-maker,  to  whom  the  knight  owed  large  sums 
for  saddles  and  harnesses,  that  he  would  be  wise 
to  look  after  his  money  betimes. 

Siebenburg  quitted  the  church  in  a  more  hope- 
ful mood  than  when  he  entered  it. 

The  prayers  had  helped  him. 

When  he  reached  the  fruit  market  he  noticed 
that  people  gazed  at  him  in  surprise.  He  had  paid 
no  heed  to  his  dress  since  the  morning  of  the  previ- 
ous day,  and  as  he  always  consumed  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  and  drink  he  felt  the  need  of  refresh- 
ment. Entering  the  first  barber's  shop,  he  had  the 
stubble  removed  from  his  cheeks  and  chin,  and  ar- 
ranged his  disordered  attire,  and  then,  going  to  a 
taproom  close  by,  ate  and  drank,  without  sitting 
down,  what  he  found  ready  and,  invigorated  in 
body  and  mind,  continued  his  walk. 

The  fruit  market  was  full  of  busy  life.    Juicy 
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Strawberries  and  early  cherries,  red  radishes,  heads 
of  cabbages,  bunches  of  greens,  and  long  stalks  of 
asparagus  were  offered  for  sale,  with  roses  and 
auriculas,  balsams  and  early  pinks,  in  pots  and 
bouquets,  and  the  ruddy  peasant  lasses  behind  the 
stands,  the  stately  burgher  women  in  their  big 
round  hats,  the  daughters  of  the  master  workmen 
with  their  long  floating  locks  escaping  from  under 
richly  embroidered  caps,  the  maidservants  with 
neat  little  baskets  on  their  round  arms,  afforded  a 
varied  and  pleasing  scene.  Everything  that  reached 
the  ear,  too,  was  cheery  and  amusing,  and  rendered 
the  knight's  mood  brighter. 

Proud  of  his  newly  acquired  power  of  resistance, 
he  walked  on,  after  yielding  to  the  impulse  to  buy 
the  handsomest  bouquet  of  roses  offered  by  the 
pretty  flower  girl  Kuni,  whom,  on  Countess  Cordu- 
la's  account,  during  the  Reichstag  he  had  patronised 
more  frequently  than  usual.  Without  knowing  why 
himself,  he  did  not  tell  the  pretty  girl,  who  had  al- 
ready trusted  him  very  often,  for  whom  he  intended 
it,  but  ordered  it  to  be  charged  with  the  rest. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Bindergasse,  where  Heinz 
Schorlin  lodged,  he  found  a  beggar  woman  with  a 
bandaged  head,  whom  he  commissioned  to  carry 
the  roses  to  the  Eysvogel  mansion  and  give  them 
to  his  wife,  Frau  Isabella  Siebenburg,  in  his — Sir 
Seitz's — name. 

In  front  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  master 
cloth-maker  Deichsler,  where   the   Swiss   had   his 
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quarters,  the  tailor  Ploss  stopped  him.  He  came 
from  Heinz  Schorliri,  and  reminded  Siebenburg  of 
his  by  no  means  inconsiderable  debt ;  but  the  latter 
begged  him  to  have  patience  a  little  longer,  as  he 
had  met  with  heavy  losses  at  the  gaming  table  the 
night  before,  and  Ploss  agreed  to  wait  till  St.  Hein- 
rich's  day.* 

How  many  besides  the  tailor  had  large  demands ! 
and  when  could  Seitz  begin  to  cancel  his  debts  ? 
The  thought  even  darted  through  his  mind  that 
instead  of  carrying  his  good  intentions  into  effect 
he  had  not  paid  for  the  roses — but  flowers  were  so 
cheap  in  June ! 

Besides,  he  had  no  time  to  dwell  upon  this  trifle, 
for  while  quieting  the  tailor  he  had  noticed  a  girl 
who,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  day,  kept 
her  face  hidden  so  far  under  her  Riese  \  that  noth- 
ing but  her  eyes  and  the  upper  part  of  her  nose 
were  visible.  She  had  given  him  a  hasty  nod  and, 
if  he  was  not  mistaken,  it  was  the  Ortlieb  sisters' 
maid,  whom  he  had  often  seen. 

When  he  again  looked  after  the  muffled  figure 
she  was  hurrying  up  the  cloth-maker's  stairs. 

It  was  Katterle  herself. 

At  the  first  landing  she  had  glanced  back,  and 
in  doing  so  pushed  the  kerchief  aside.  What  could 
she  want  with    the  Swiss  ?      It  could  scarcely  be 

*  The  15th  of  July. 

\  A  kerchief  for  the  head,  resembling  a  veil,  made  of  fine 

linen. 
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anything  except  to  bring  him  a  message  from  one 
of  her  mistresses,  doubtless  Els. 

So  he  had  seen  aright,  and  acted  wisely  not  to 
believe  the  countess. 

Poor  Wolff !  Deceived  even  when  a  betrothed 
lover !  He  did  not  exactly  wish  him  happiness 
even  now,  and  yet  he  pitied  him. 

Seitz  could  now  stand  before  Heinz  Schorlin 
with  the  utmost  confidence.  The  Swiss  must  know 
how  matters  stood  between  the  older  E  and  him- 
self, though  his  knightly  duty  constrained  him  to 
deny  it  to  others.  Siebenburg's  self-reproaches 
had  been  vain.  He  had  suspected  no  innocent 
girl — only  called  a  faithless  betrothed  bride  by  the 
fitting  name. 

The  matter  concerning  his  estate  of  Tannen- 
reuth  was  worse.  It  had  been  gambled  away,  and 
therefore  forfeited.  He  had  already  given  it  up 
in  imagination ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  have  the 
transfer  made  by  the  notary.  The  Swiss  should 
learn  how  a  true  knight  satisfies  even  the  heaviest 
losses  at  the  gaming  table.  He  would  not  spare 
Heinz  Schorlin.  He  meant  to  reproach  the  un- 
principled fellow  who  by  base  arts  had  alienated 
the  betrothed  bride  of  an  honest  man — for  that 
Wolff  certainly  was — when  adverse  circumstances 
prevented  his  watching  the  faithless  woman  him- 
self. Twisting  the  ends  of  his  mustache  with  two 
rapid  motions,  he  knocked  at  the  young  knight's 
door. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

Twice,  three  times,  Siebenburg  rapped^  but  in 
vain.  Yet  the  Swiss  was  there.  His  armour-bearer 
had  told  Seitz  so  downstairs,  and  he  heard  his 
voice  within.  At  last  he  struck  the  door  so  heavily 
with  the  handle  of  his  dagger  that  the  whole  house 
echoed  with  the  sound.  This  succeeded ;  the  door 
opened,  and  Biberli's  narrow  head  appeared.  He 
looked  at  the  visitor  in  astonishment. 

"Tell  your  master,"  said  the  latter  imperi- 
ously, recognising  Heinz  Schorlin's  servant,  "  that 
if  he  closes  his  lodgings  against  dunning  trades- 
folk  " 

**  By  your  knock,  my  lord,"  Biberli  interrupted, 
"  we  really  thought  the  sword  cutler  had  come  with 
hammer  and  anvil.  My  master,  however,  need  have 
no  fear  of  creditors ;  for  though  you  may  not  yet 
know  it,  Sir  Knight,  there  are  generous  noblemen 
in  Nuremberg  during  the  Reichstag  who  throw 
away  castles  and  lands  in  his  favour  at  the  gam- 
ing table." 

"And  hurl  their  fists  even  more  swiftly  into  the 
faces  of  insolent  varlets !  "  cried  Siebenburg,  rais- 
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ing  his  right  hand  threateningly.  "  Now  take  me 
to  your  master  at  once !  " 

"  Or,  at  any  rate,  within  his  four  walls,"  replied 
the  servitor,  preceding  Seitz  into  the  small  ante- 
room from  which  he  had  come.  "As  to  the  *at 
once,'  that  rests  with  the  saints,  for  you  must 
know '*  ! 

"Nonsense!"  interrupted  the  knight.  "Tell 
your  master  that  Siebenburg  has  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  wait  in  his  antechamber." 

"  And  certainly  nothing  could  afford  Sir  Heinz 
Schorlin  greater  pleasure  than  your  speedy  de- 
parture," Biberli  retorted. 

"  Insolent  knave ! "  thundered  Seitz,  who  per- 
ceived the  insult  conveyed  in  the  reply,  grasping 
the  neck  of  his  long  robe ;  but  Biberli  felt  that  he 
had  seized  only  the  hood,  swiftly  unclasped  it,  and 
as  he  hurried  to  a  side  door,  through  which  loud 
voices  echoed,  Siebenburg  heard  the  low  cry  of  a 
woman.  It  came  from  behind  a  curtain  spread 
over  some  clothes  that  hung  on  the  wall,  and  Seitz 
said  to  himself  that  the  person  must  be  the  maid 
whom  he  had  just  met.  She  was  in  Els  Ortlieb's 
service,  and  he  was  glad  to  have  this  living  witness 
at  hand. 

If  he  could  induce  Heinz  to  talk  with  him  here 
in  the  anteroom  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
escape.  So,  feigning  that  he  had  noticed  nothing, 
he  pretended  to  be  much  amused  by  Biberli's  nim- 
ble flight.     Forcing  a  laugh,*  he  flung  the  hood  at 
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his  head,  and  before  he  opened  the  door  of  the  ad- 
joining room  again  asked  to  speak  to  his  master. 

Biberli  replied  that  he  must  wait;  the  knight 
was  holding  a  religious  conversation  with  a  devout 
old  mendicant  friar.  If  he  might  venture  to  ofifer 
counsel,  he  would  not  interrupt  his  master  now;  he 
had  received  very  sad  news,  and  the  tailor  who 
came  to  take  his  measure  for  his  mourning  gar- 
ments had  just  left  him.  If  Seitz  had  any  business 
with  the  knight,  and  expected  any  benefit  from  his 
favour  and  rare  generosity 

But  Siebenburg  let  him  get  no  farther.  For- 
getting the  stratagem  which  was  to  lure  Heins 
hither,  he  burst  into  a  furious  rage,  fiercely  declar- 
ing that  he  sought  favour  and  generosity  from  no 
man,  least  of  all  a  Heinz  Schorlin  and,  advancing 
to  the  door,  fiung  the  servant  who  barred  his  pas- 
sage so  rudely  against  the  wall  that  he  uttered  a 
loud  cry  of  pain. 

Ere  it  had  died  away  Heinz  appeared  on  the 
threshold.  A  long  white  robe  increased  the  pallor 
of  his  face,  but  yesterday  so  ruddy,  and  his  red, 
dened  eyes  showed  traces  of  recent  tears. 

When  he  perceived  what  had  occurred,  and  saw 
his  faithful  follower,  with  a  face  distorted  by  pain, 
rubbing  his  shoulder,  his  cheeks  flushed  angrily, 
and  with  just  indignation  he  rebuked  Siebenburg 
for  his  unseemly  intrusion  into  his  quarters  and 
his  brulal  conduct. 

Then,  without    heeding  the  knight,  he  asked 
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Biberli  if  he  was  seriously  injured,  and  when  the 
latter  answered  in  the  negative  he  again  turned  to 
Seitz  and  briefly  enquired  what  he  wanted.  If  he 
desired  to  own  that,  while  in  a  state  of  senseless  in- 
toxication he  had  slandered  modest  *  maidens,  and 
was  ignorant  of  his  actions  when  he  staked  his 
castle  and  lands  against  the  gold  lying  before  him, 
Heinz  Schorlin,  he  might  keep  Tannenreuth.  The 
form  in  which  he  would  revoke  his  calumny  to 
Jungfrau  Ortlieb  he  would  discuss  with  him  later. 
At  present  his  mind  was  occupied  with  more  im- 
portant matters  than  the  senseless  talk  of  a  drunk- 
ard, and  he  would  therefore  request  the  knight  to 
leave  him. 

•As  Heinz  uttered  the  last  words  he  pointed  to 
the  door,  and  this  indiscreet,  anything  but  inviting 
gesture  robbed  Siebenburg  of  the  last  remnant  of 
composure  maintained  with  so  much  difficulty. 

Nothing  is  more  infuriating  to  weak  natures 
than  to  have  others  expect  them  to  pursue  a  course 
•opposite  to  that  which,  after  a  victory  over  baser 
impulses,  they  have  recognised  as  the  right  one 
and  intended  to  follow.  He  who  had  come  to  re- 
sign his  lost  property  voluntarily  was  regarded  by 
the  Swiss  as  an  importunate  mendicant ;  he  who 
stood  here  to  prove  that  he  was  perfectly  justified 
in  accusing  Els  Ortlieb  of  a  crime,  Schorlin  ex- 
pected to  make  a  revocation  against  his  better 
knowledge.  And  what  price  did  the  insolent  fellow 
demand  for  the  restored  estate  and  the  right  to 
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brand  him  as  a  slanderer  ?  The  pleasure  of  seein|^ 
the  unwelcome  guest  retire  as  quickly  as  possible. 
No  greater  degree  of  contempt  and  oflfensive  pre- 
sumption could  be  imagined,  and  as  Seitz  set  his 
own  admirable  conduct  during  the  past  few  hoars 
far  above  the  profligate  behaviour  of  the  Swiss,  he 
was  fired  with  honest  indignation  and,  far  from 
heeding  the  white  robe  and  altered  countenance  of 
his  enemy,  gave  the  reins  to  his  wrath. 

Pale  with  fury,  he  flung,  as  it  were,  the  estate 
the  Swiss  had  won  from  him  at  his  feet,  amid  no 
lack  of  insulting  words. 

At  first  Heinz  listened  to  the  luckless  gambler's 
outbreak  of  rage  in  silent  amazement,  but  when 
the  latter  began  to  threaten,  and  even  clapped  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  the  composure  which  never 
failed  him  in  the  presence  of  anything  that  resem- 
bled danger  quickly  returned. 

He  had  felt  a  strong  aversion  to  Siebenbarf^ 
from  their  first  meeting,  and  the  slanderous  words 
with  which  he  had  dragged  in  the  dust  the  good 
name  of  a  maiden  who,  Heinz  knew,  had  incurred 
suspicion  solely  through  his  fault,  had  filled  him 
with  scorn.  So,  with  quiet  contempt,  he  let  him 
rave  on ;  but  when  the  person  to  whom  he  had  jost 
been  talking — the  old  Minorite  monk  whom  he  had 
met  on  the  highroad  and  accompanied  to  Nurem- 
berg— appeared  at  the  door  of  the  next  room,  he 
stopped  Seitz  with  a  firm  "  Enough !  "  pointed  to 
the  old  man,  and  in  brief,  simple  words,  gave  the 
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castle  and  lands  of  Tannenreuth  to  the  monastery 
of  the  mendicant  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order  in 
Nuremberg. 

Siebenburg  listened  with  a  contemptuous  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  then  he  said  bitterly  :  "  I  thought 
that  a  life  of  poverty  was  the  chief  rule  in  the' 
order  of  St.  Francis.  But  no  matter !  May  the 
gift  won  at  the  gaming  table  profit  the  holy 
Brothers.  For  you,  Sir  Knight,  it  .will  gain  the 
favour  of  the  Saint  of  Assisi,  whose  power  is  re- 
nowned.    So  you'have  acted  wisely." 

Here  he  hesitated ;  he  felt  choked  with  rage. 
But  while  the  Minorite  was  thanking  Heinz  for  the 
generous  gift,  Siebenburg's  eyes  again  rested  on 
the  curtain  behind  which  the  maid  was  concealed. 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  deal  the  Swiss  a  blow. 
The  old  mendicant  friar  was  a  venerable  person 
whose  bearing  commanded  respect,  and  Heinz 
seemed  to  value  his  good  opinion.  For  that  very 
reason  the  Minorite  should  learn  the  character  of 
this  patron  of  his  order. 

"  Since  you  so  earnestly  desire  to  be  rid  of  my 
company.  Sir  Heinz  Schorlin,"  he  continued,  "I 
will  fulfil  your  wish.  Only  just  now  you  appeared 
to  consider  certain  words  uttered  last  night  in 
reference  to  a  lady " 

"  Let  that  pass,"  interrupted  Heinz  with  marked 
emphasis. 

"  I  might  expect  that  desire,"  replied  Sieben- 
burg scornfully ;  "  for  as  you  are  in  the  act  of  gain- 
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^ng  the  favour  of  Heaven  by  pious  workai,  it  Will  be 
agreeable  to  you " 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  Swiss  sharply. 

"You  will  surely  desire,"  was  the  replj5,"to 
change  conduct  which  is  an  offence  to  honourable 
people,  and  still  more  to  the  saints  above.  You 
i¥ho  have  estranged  a  betrothed  bride  from  her 
HOver  and  lured  her  to  midnight  interviews,  no 
•doubt  suppose  yourself  safe  from  the*  future  hus- 
band, whom  the  result  of  a  duel — as  you  know — 
will  keep  from  her  side.  But  Wolff  happens  to  be 
my  brother-in-law,  and  if  I  feel  disposed  to  take 
ihis  place  and  break  a  lance  with  you-^ " 

Heinz,  pale  as  death,  interrupted  him,  exclaim- 
dng  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  indignation  :  '*  So  be 
it,  then.  We  will  have  a  tilt  with  lances,  and  then 
we  will  fight  with  our  swords." 

Siebenburg  looked  at  him  an  instant,  as  if  puz- 
zled by  his  adversary's  sharp  assault,  but  quickly 
regained  his  composure  and  answered  :  "  Agreed ! 
In  the  joust  *  with  sharp  weapons  it  will  soon  ap- 
pear who  has  right  on  his  side." 

**  Right  ? "  asked  Heinz  in  astonishment,  shrug- 
:ging  his  shoulders  scornfully. 

"  Yes,  right,"  cried  the  other  furiously,  "  which 
you  have  ceased  to  prize." 

**  So  far  from  it,"  the  Swiss  answered  quietly, 
^*  that  before  we  discuss  the  mode  of  combat  with 
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the  herald  I  must  ask  you  to  recall  the  insults 
with  which  yesterday,  in  your  drunkenness,  you 
injured  the  honour  of  a  virtuous  maiden  in  the 
presence  of  other  knights  and  gentlemen." 

"  Whose  protector,"  laughed  Seitz,  "  you  seem 
to  have  constituted  yourself,  by  your  own  choice, 
in  her  bridegroom's  place." 

•*  I  accept  the  position,"  replied  Heinz  with 
cool  deliberation.  "  Not  you,  nay,  I  will  fight  in 
WolflF  Eysvogel's  stead — and  with  his  consent,  I 
think.    I  know  him,  and  esteem  him  so  highly " 

"  That  you  invite  his  plighted  bride  to  noctur- 
nal love  dalliance,  and  exchange  love  messages 
with  her,"  interrupted  the  other. 

This  was  too  much  for  Heinz  Schorlin  and, 
with  honest  indignation,  he  cried  :  "  Prove  it !  Or, 
by  our  Lord's  blood ! — My  sword,  Biberli ! — Spite 
of  the  peace  proclaimed  throughout  the  land,  you 
shall  learn,  ere  you  open  your  slandering  lips 
again " 

Here  he  paused  suddenly,  for  while  Biberli 
withdrew  to  obey  the  command  which,  though  it 
probably  suited  his  wishes,  he  was  slow  in  execut- 
ing, doubtless  that  he  might  save  his  master  from 
a  reckless  act,  Siebenburg,  frantic  with  fury,  rushed 
to  the  curtajn.  Ere  Heinz  could  interfere,  he 
jerked  it  back  so  violently  that  he  tore  it  from  the 
fastenings  and  forced  the  terrified  maid,  whose  arm 
he  grasped,  to  approach  the  knight  with  him. 

Heinz  had   seen    Katterle  only  by  moonlight 
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and  in  the  twilight,  so  her  unexpected  appearance 
gave  him  no  information.  He  gazed  at  her  enquir- 
ingly, with  as  much  amazement  as  though  she  had 
risen  from  the  earth.  Siebenburg  gave  him  no  time 
to  collect  his  thoughts,  but  dragged  the  girl  before 
the  monk  and,  raising  his  voice  in  menace,  com- 
manded :  "  Tell  the  holy  Brother  who  you  are, 
woman ! '' 

"  Katterle  of  Sarnen,"  she  answered,  weeping. 

"  And  whom  do  you  serve  ? "  the  knight  de- 
manded. 

"  The  Ortlieb  sisters,  Jungfrau  Els  and  Jung- 
frau  Eva,"  was  the  reply. 

"  The  beautiful  Es,  as  they  are  called  here, 
holy  Brother,"  said  Siebenburg  with  a  malicious 
laugh,  "  whose  maid  I  recognise  in  this  girl.  If 
she  did  not  come  hither  to  mend  the  linen  of  her 
mistress's  friend "       • 

But  here  Biberli,  who  on  his  return  to  the  ante- 
room had  been  terrified  by  the  sight  of  his  sweet- 
heart, interrupted  the  knight  by  turning  to  Heinz 
with  the  exclamation :  "  Forgive  me,  my  lord. 
Surely  you  know  that  she  is  my  betrothed  bride. 
She  came  just  now — scarcely  a  dozen  Paternosters 
ago — to  talk  with  me  about  the  marriage." 

Katterle  had  listened  in  surprise  to  the  bold 
words  of  her  true  and  steadfast  lover,  yet  she  was 
not  ill  pleased,  for  he  had  never  before  spoken 
of  their  marriage  voluntarily.  At  the  same  time 
she  felt  the  obligation  of  aiding  him  and  nodded 
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assent,  while  Siebenburg  rudely  interrupted  the 
servant  by  calling  to  the  monk  :  "  Lies  and  decep- 
tion, pious  Brother.  Black  must  be  whitened  here. 
She  stole,  muffled,  to  her  mistress's  gallant,  to  bring 
a  message  from  the  older  beautiful  E,  with  whom 
this  godly  knight  was  surprised  last  night." 

Again  the  passionate  outbreak  of  his  foe  re- 
stored the  Swiss  to  composure.  With  a  calmness 
which  seemed  to  the  servant  incomprehensible, 
though  it  filled  him  with  delight,  he  turned  to  the 
monk,  saying  earnestly  and  simply  :  "  Appearances 
may  be  against  me.  Pater  Benedictus.  I  will  tell 
you  all  the  circumstances  at  once.  How  this  maid 
came  here  will  be  explained  later.  As  for  the 
maiden  whom  this  man  calls  the  older  beautiful  E, 
never — I  swear  it  by  our  saint — have  I  sought  her 
love  or  received  from  her  the  smallest  token  of 
her  favour."  ' 

Then  turning  to  Siebenburg  he  continued,  still 
calmly,  but  with  menacing  sternness^.  "  If  I  judge 
you  aright,  you  will  now  go  from  one  to  another 
telling  whom  you  found  here,  in  order  to  injure 
the  fair  fame  of  the  maiden  whom  your  wife's  val- 
iant brother  chose  for  his  bride,  and  to  place  my 
name  with  hers  in  the  pillory." 

"  Where  Els  Ortlieb  belongs  rather  than  in  the 
honourable  home  of  a  Nuremberg  patrician,"  re- 
torted Siebenburg  furiously.  "  If  she  became  too 
base  for  ray  brother-in-law,  the  fault  is  yours.  I 
shall  certainly  take  care  that  he  learns  the  truth 
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and  knows  where,  and  at  what  an  hour,  his  be- 
trothed bride  met  foreign  heartbreakers.  To 
open  the  eyes  of  others  concerning  her  will  also  be 
a  pleasant  duty." 

Heinz  sprang  towards  Biberli  to  snatch  the 
sword  from  his  hand,  but  he  held  it  firmly,  seeking 
his  master's  eyes  with  a  look  of  warning  entreaty ; 
but  his  faithful  solicitude  would  have  been  futile 
had  not  the  monk  lent  his  aid.  The  old  man's 
whispered  exhortation  to  his  young  friend  to  spare 
the  imperial  master,  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  in- 
debted, a  fresh  sorrow,  restored  to  the  infuriated 
young  knight  his  power  of  self-control.  Pushing 
the  thick  locks  back  from  his  brow  with  a  hasty 
movement,  he  answered  in  a  tone  of  the  most  in- 
tense contempt : 

**  Do  what  you  will,  but  remember  this :  Beware 
that,  ere  the  joust  begins,  you  do  not  ride  the  rail 
instead  of  the  charger.  The  maidens  whose  pure 
name  you  so  yearn  to  sully  are  of  noble  birth,  and 
if  they  appear  to  complain  of  you " 

"  Then  I  will  proclaim  the  truth,**  Siebenburg 
retorted,  "  and  the  Court  of  Love  and  Pursuivant 
at  Arms  will  deprive  you,  the  base  seducer,  of  the 
right  to  enter  the  lists  rather  than  me,  my  hand- 
some knight !  " 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  Heinz  quietly.  "You  can 
discuss  the  other  points  with  my  herald.  Wolff 
Eysvogel,  too — rely  upon  it — will  challenge  you, 
if  you  fulfil  your  base  design." 
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Then,  turning  his  back  upon  Seitz  without  a 
word  of  farewell,  he  motioned  the  monk  towards 
the  open  door  of  the  antechamber,  and  letting  him 
lead  the  way,  closed  it  behind  them. 

"  He  will  come  to  you,  you  boaster !  "  Sieben- 
burg  shouted  contemptuously  after  the  Swiss^  and 
then  turned  to  Biberli  and  the  maid  with  a  patron- 
ising question ;  but  the  former,  without  even  open- 
ing his  lips  in  reply,  hastened  to  the  door  and,  with 
a  significant  gesture,  induced  the  knight  to  retire. 

Seitz  submitted  and  hastened  down  the  stairs, 
his  eyes  flashing  as  if  he  had  won  a  great  victory. 
At  the  door  of  the  house  he  grasped  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  and  then,  with  rapid  movements,  twisted 
the  ends  of  his  mustache.  The  surprise  he  had 
given  the  insolent  Swiss  by  the  discovery  of  his 
love  messenger — it  had  acted  like  a  spell — could 
not  have  succeeded  better.  And  what  had  Schorlin 
alleged  in  justification  ?  Nothing,  absolutely  noth- 
ing at  all.  Wolff  Eysvogel's  herald  should  chal- 
lenge the  Swiss,  not  him,  who  meant  to  open  the 
deceived  lover's  eyes  concerning  his  betrothed 
bride. 

He  eagerly  anticipated  the  joust  and  the  sword 
combat  with  Heinz.  The  sharper  the  herald's 
conditions  the  better.  He  had  hurled  more  power- 
ful foes  than  the  Swiss  from  the  saddle,  and  from 
knightly  "  courtoisie  "  not  even  used  his  strength 
without  consideration.  Heinz  Schorlin  should 
feel  it. 
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He  gazed  around  him  like  a  victor,  and  throw- 
ing his  head  back  haughtily  he  went  down  the 
Bindergasse,  this  time  past  the  Franciscan  monas- 
tery towards  the  Town  Hall  and  the  fish  market. 
Eber,  the  sword  cutler,  lived  there  and,  spite  of 
the  large  sum  he  owed  him,  Seitz  wished  to  talk 
with  him  about  the  sharp  weapons  he  needed  for 
the  joust.  On  his  way  he  gave  his  imagination 
free  course.  It  showed  him  his  impetuous  onset, 
his  enemy's  fall  in  the  sand,  the  sword  combat,  and 
the  end  of  the  joust,  the  swift  death  of  his  hated 
foe. 

These  pictures  of  the  future  occupied  his 
thoughts  so  deeply  that  he  neither  saw  nor  heard 
what  was  passing  around  him.  Many  a  person  for 
whom  he  forgot  to  turn  aside  looked  angrily  after 
him.  Suddenly  he  found  his  farther  progress  ar- 
rested. The  crier  had  jjast  raised  his  voice  to  an- 
nounce some  important  tidings  to  the  people  who 
thronged  around  him  between  the  Town  Hall  and 
the  Franciscan  monastery.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  con- 
course, but  when  he  heard  the  name  "  Ernst  Ort- 
lieb,"  in  the  monotonous  speech  of  the  city  crier, 
he  followed  the  remainder  of  his  notice.  It  made 
known  to  the  citizens  of  Nuremberg  that,  since  the 
thunderstorm  of  the  preceding  night,  a  maid  had 
been  missing  from  the  house  of  the  Honourable 
Herr  Ernst  Ortlieb,  of  the  Council,  a  Swiss  by 
birth,    Katharina    of    Sarnen,  called    Katterle,    a 
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woman  of  blameless  reputation.  Whoever  should 
learn  anyt*hing  concerning  the  girl  was  requested 
to  bring  the  news  to  the  Ortlieb  residence. 

What  did  this  mean  ? 

If  the  girl  had  vanished  at  midnight  and  not  re- 
turned to  her  employers  since,  she  could  scarcely 
have  sought  Heinz  Schorlin  as  a  messenger  of  love 
from  Els.  But  if  she  had  not  come  to  the  Swiss 
from  one  of  the  Es,  what  proof  did  he,  Seitz,  pos- 
sess of  the  guilt  of  his  brother-in-law's  bride  ?  How 
should  he  succeed  in  making  Wolff  understand  that 
his  beloved  Els  had  wronged  him  if  the  maid  was 
to  play  no  part  in  proving  it  ?  Yesterday  evening 
he  had  not  believed  firmly  in  her  guilt ;  that  very 
morning  it  had  even  seemed  to  him  a  shameful 
thing  that  he  had  cast  suspicion  upon  her  in  the 
presence  of  others.  The  encounter  with  the  maid 
at  the  Swiss  knight's  lodgings  had  first  induced  him 
to  insist  on  his  accusation  so  defiantly.  And  now  ? 
If  Heinz  Schorlin,  with  the  help  of  the  Ortliebs, 
succeeded  in  proving  the  innocence  of  those  whom 
he  had  accused,  then — ah,  he  must  not  pursue  that 
train  of  thought — then,  at  the  lady's  accusation,  he 
might  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  enter  the  lists  in 
the  tournament ;  then  all  the  disgrace  which  could 
be  inflicted  upon  the  slanderous  defamer  of  char- 
acter threatened  him;  then  Wolff  would  summon 
him  to  a  reckoning,  as  well  as  Heinz  Schorlin. 
Wolff,  whom  he  had  begun  to  hate  since,  with  his 
resistless  arm  of  iron,  he  had  exposed  him  for  the 
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first  time  to  the  malicious  glee  of  the  bystanders 
in  the  fencing  hall. 

Yet  it  was  not  this  which  suddenly  bowed  his 
head  and  loudly  admonished  him  that  he  had  again 
behaved  like  a  reckless  fool.  Cowardice  was  his 
least  fault.  He  did  not  fear  what  might  befall  him 
in  battle.  Whether  he  would  be  barred  out  from 
the  lists  was  the  terrible  question  which  darkened 
the  bright  morning  already  verging  towards  noon. 
He  had  charged  Els  with  perfidy  in  the  presence  of 
others,  and  thereby  exposed  her,  the  plighted  bride 
of  a  knight,  to  the  utmost  scorn.  And  besides — 
fool  that  he  was ! — his  brothers  had  again  at- 
tacked a  train  of  waggons  on  the  highway  and 
would  soon  be  called  to  account  as  robbers.  This 
would  certainly  lead  the  Swiss  and  others  to  inves- 
tigate his  own  past,  and  the  Pursuivant  at  Arms  ex- 
cluded from  joust  and  tourney  whoever  "injured 
trade  or  merchant."  What  would  not  his  enemy, 
who  was  in  such  high  favour  with  the  Emperor,  do 
to  compass  his  destruction  ?  But — and  at  the 
thought  he  uttered  a  low  imprecation — how  could 
he  ride  to  the  joust  if  his  father-in-law  closed  his 
strong  box  which,  moreover,  was  said  to  be  empty  ? 
If  the  old  man  was  forced  to  declare  himself  bank- 
rupt Siebenburg's  creditors  would  instantly  seize 
his  splendid  chargers  and  costly  suits  of  armour, 
scarcely  one  half  of  which  were  paid  for.  How 
much  money  he  needed  as  security  in  case  of 
"defeat!  His  sole  property  was  debts.  Yet — the 
19 
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thought  seemed  like  an  illumination — his  wife's 
valuable  old  jewels  could  probably  still  be  saved, 
and  she  might  be  induced  to  give  him  part  of  the 
ornaments  for  the  tournament.  He  need  only 
make  her  understand  that  his  honour  and  that  of 
the  twins  were  at  stake.  Would  that  Heaven 
might  spare  his  boys  such  hours  of  anxiety  and 
self-accusation ! 

But  what  was  this  ?  Was  he  deluding  himself  ? 
Did  his  over-excited  imagination  make  him  hear  a 
death  krlell  pealing  for  his  honour  and  his  hopes, 
which  must  be  borne  to  their  grave  ?  Yet  no  !  All 
the  citizens  and  peasants,  men  and  women,  great 
and  small,  who  thronged  the  salt  market,  which  he 
had  just  entered,  raised  their  heads  to  listen  with 
him ;  for  from  every  steeple  at  once  rang  the 
mournful  death  knell  which  announced  to  the  city 
the  decease  of  an  "  honourable  "  member  of  the 
Council,  a  secular  or  ecclesiastical  prince.  The 
mourning  banner  was  already  waving  on  the  roof 
of  the  Town  Hall,  towards  which  he  turned.  Men 
in  the  service  of  the  city  were  hoisting  other  black 
flags  upon  the  almshouse,  and  now  the  Hegelein,* 
in  mourning  garments,  mounted  on  a  steed  ca- 
parisoned with  cripCy  came  riding  by  at  the  head 
of  other  horsemen  clad  in  sable,  proclaiming  to 
the  throng  that  Hartmann,  the  Emperor  Rudolph's 
promising  son,  had  found  an  untimely  end.  The 
• 

*  Proclaimer  of  decrees. 
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noble  youth  was   drowned  while   bathing   in   the 
Rhine. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  frost  had  blighted  a  blooming 
garden.  The  gay  bustle  in  the  market  place  was 
paralysed.  The  loud  sobs  of  many  women  blended 
with  exclamations  of  grief  and  pity  from  bearded 
lips  which  had  just  been  merrily  bargaining  for 
salt  and  fish,  meat  and  game.  Messengers  with 
cripe  on  their  hats  or  caps  forced  a  passage 
through  the  throng,  and  a  train  of  German  knights, 
priests,  and  monks  passed  with  bowed  heads,  bear- 
ing candles  in  their  hands,  between  the  Town  Hall 
and  St.  Sebald's  Church  towards  the  corn  magazine 
and  the  citadel. 

Meanwhile  dark  clouds  were  spreading  slowly 
over  the  bright-blue  vault  of  the  June  sky.  A  flock 
of  rooks  hovered  around  the  Town  Hall,  and  then 
flew,  with  loud  cries,  towards  the  castle. 

Seitz  watched  them  indifferently.  Even  the 
great  omnipotent  sovereign  there  had  his  own- 
cross  to  bear;  tears  flowed  in  his  proud  palace 
also,  and  sighs  of  anguish  were  heard.  And  this 
was  just.  He  had  never  wished  evil  to  any  ont 
who  did  not  injure  him,  but  even  if  he  could  have 
averted  this  sore  sorrow  from  the  Emperor  Rtidolph 
he  would  not  have  stirred  a  finger.  His  Coronation 
had  been  a  blow  to  him  and  to  his  brothers.  For- 
merly they  had  been  permitted  to  work  their  will 
on  the  highways,  but  the  Hapsburg,  the  Swiss,  had 
pitilessly  stopped  their  brigandage.     Now  for  the 
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first  time  robber-knights  were  sentenced  and  their 
castles  destroyed.  The  Emperor  meant  to  trans- 
form Germany  into  a  sheepfold,  Absbach  ex- 
claimed. The  Siebenburg  brothers  were  his  faith- 
ful allies,  and  though  they  complained  that  the 
joyous,  knightly  clank  of  arms  would  be  silenced 
under  such  a  sovereign,  they  themselves  took  care 
that  the  loud  battle  shouts,  cries  of  pain,  and 
shrieks  for  aid  were  not  hushed  on  the  roads  used 
for  traffic  by  the  merchants.  But  this  was  not 
Seitz*s  sole  reason  for  shrugging  his  shoulders  at 
the  expressions  of  the  warmest  sympathy  which 
rose  around  him.  The  Emperor  was  tenderly  at- 
tached to  Heinz  Schorlin,  and  the  man  who  was  so 
kindly  disposed  to  his  foe  could  never  be  his  friend. 
Perhaps  to-morrow  Rudolph  might  behead  his 
brothers  and  elevate  Heinz  Schorlin  to  still  greater 
honours.  Seitz,  whose  eyes  had  overflowed,  with 
tears  when  the  warder  of  his  native  castle  lost  his 
aged  wife,  who  had  been  his  nurse,  now  found  no 
cause  to  grieve  with  the  mourners. 

So  he  continued  his  way,  burdened  with  his  own 
anxieties,  amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the 
multitude.  The  numerous  retinue  of  servants  in 
the  Eysvogel  mansion  were  moving  restlessly  to  and 
fro ;  the  n^ws  of  the  prince's  death  had  reached 
them.  Herr  Casper  had  left  the  house.  He  was 
probably  at  Herr  Ernst  Ortlieb's.  If  the  latter 
had  already  learned  what  he,  Seitz  Siebenburg,  had 
said  at  the  gaming  table  of  his  daughter,  perhaps 
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his  hand  had  dealt  the  first  decisive  blow  at  the 
tottering  house  where,  so  long  as  it  stood^  his  wife 
and  the  twins  would  utider  any  circumstances  find 
shelter.  Resentment  against  the  Swiss,  hatred,  and 
jealousy,  had  made  him  a  knave,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  shortsighted  of  fools.- 

As  he  approached  the  second  story,  in  which 
the  mirsery  was  situated  and  where  he  expected  to 
find  his  wife,  it  suddenly  seemed  as  if  a  star  had 
risen  amid  the  darkness.  If  he  poured  out  his 
heart  to  Isabella  and  let  her  share  the  terrible  tor- 
ture of  his  soul,  perhaps  it  would  awaken  a  tender 
sympathy  in  the  woman  who  still  loved  him,  and 
who  was  dearer  to  him  than  he  could  express. 
Her  jewels  were  certainly  very  valuable,  but  far 
more  precious  was  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to 
rest  his  aching  head  upon  her  breast  and  feel  her 
'  slender  white  hand  push  back  thfe  hair  from  his 
anxious  brow.  Oh,  if  misfortune  would  draw  her 
again  as  near  to  him  as  during  the  early  months  of 
their  married  life  and  directly  before  it,  he  could 
rise  from  his  depression  with  fresh  vigour  and 
transform  the  battle,  now  half  lost,  into  victory. 
Besides,  she  was  clever  and  had  power  over  the 
hearts  of  her  family,  so  perhaps  she  might  point 
out  the  pathway  of  escape,  which  his  brain,  unused 
to  reflection,  could  not  discover. 

His  heart  throbbed  high  as,  animated  by  fresh 
hope,  he  entered  the  corridor  fi-om  which  opened 
the  rooms  which  he  occupied  with  her.     But  his 
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wish  to  iiud  her  alocie  W2S  aot  to  be  f nIMIed ; 
cral  Toices  reached  him. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  tExe  scene  ? 

Isabella^  her  face  dcskdij  pale^  and  her  tall  6^- 
are  lirawii  up  to  its  fail  height^  stood  befoce  the 
door  of  the  aarserr  with  a  stem^  cold  expresson 
cm  her  lorelj  lipsv  like  a  princess  prononncing  sen- 
tence upon  a  ciiminal.  She  was  panting  for  bveatby 
and  before  her^  her  mother^  and  her  grandmother^ 
Coantcss  Cordola's  pretty  page,  whom  Siebcnbarg 
knew  oniT  too  weil,  was  moving  to  and  fro  with 
eager  gestures.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  bcmch  of 
roses  which  Settz  had  sent  to  his  newlT-won  wife 
and  darling  as  a  token  of  reconciliation,  and  See- 
benbarg  heard  his. clear,  boyish  tones  nrge:  •*! 
haTe  aireadT  said  so  and.  noble  ladT,  Toa  maT  be> 
lie^e  me,  this  booqnet,  which  the  woman  brooght 
usy  was  intended  for  my  gracioos  mistressv  Coantcss 
Ton   Montfort.     It  was  meant  to  giTe  her  a  fair 

morning  greeting,  and Do  not  let  this  Tex  you, 

for  it  was  done  only  in  the  joyoos  game  of  Iotc,  as 
custom  dictated.  ETcr  since  we  came  here  toot 
lord  has  daily  honoored  my  coontess  with  the  loTe^ 
liest  Sowers  whose  bads  onfold  in  the  region  near 
the  Rhine.  Bat  my  gracious  mistress,  as  yoa  haTe 
alreadv  heard,  belieTes  that  to  a,  noble  ladr, 
haTe  a  better  right  to  these  anosoally  beantifoi 
children  of  the  spring  than  she  who  last  eTening 
bade  yoar  lord  behold  in  yoa,  not  in  her,  fair  lady, 
the  most  &tting  object  of  his  homage.    So  ste  sent 
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me  hither,  most  gracious  madam,  to  lay  what  is 
yours  at  your  feet." 

As  he  spoke,  the  agile  boy,  with  a  graceful  bow» 
tried  to  place  the  flowers  in  Isabella's  hand,  but 
she  would  not  receive  the  bouquet,  and  the  abrupt 
gesture  with  which  she  pushed  them  back  flung  the 
nosegay  on  the  floor.  Paying  no  further  heed  to 
it,  she  answered  in  a  cold,  haughty  tone  :  "  Thank 
your  mistress,  and  tell  her  that  I  appreciated  her 
kind  intention,  but  the  roses  which  she  sent  me 
were  too  full  of  thorns."  Then,  turning  her  back 
on  the  page,  she  advanced  with  majestic  pride  to 
the  door  of  the  nursery. 

Her  mother  and  grandmother  tried  to  follow, 
but  Siebenburg  pressed  between  them  and  his 
wife,  and  his  voice  thrilled  with  the  anguish  of  a 
soul  overwhelmed  by  despair  as  he  cried  implor- 
ingly :  "  Hear  me,  Isabella !  There  is  a  most  un- 
happy misunderstanding  here.  By  all  that  is 
sacred  to  me,  by  our  love,  by  our  children,  I  swear 
those  roses  were  intended  for  you,  my  heart's  treas- 
ure, and  for  you  alone." 

But  Countess  Rotterbach  cut  him  short  by  ex- 
claiming with  a  loud  chuckle :  "  The  unripe  early 
pears  will  probably  come  from  the  fruit  market  to 
the  housewife's  hands  later ;  the  roses  found  their 
way  to  Countess  von  Montfort  more  quickly." 

The  malicious  words  were  followed  like  an  echo 
by  Frau  Rosalinde's  tearful :  "  It  is  only  too  true. 
This  also ! " 
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The  knight,  unheeding  the  angry,  upbraiding 
woman,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  his  wife  to  throw 
himself  at  her  feet  and  confess  the  whole  truth ; 
but  she,  who  had  heard  long  before  that  Sir  Seitz 
was  paying  Countess  Cordula  more  conspicuous 
attention  than  beseemed  a  faithful  husband,  and 
who,  after  the  happy  hour  so  recently  experienced, 
had  expected,  until  the  arrival  of  the  page,  the 
dawn  of  brighter,  better  days,  now  felt  doubly 
abased,  deceived,  betrayed. 

Without  vouchsafing  the  unfortunate  man  even 
a  glance  or  a  word,  she  entered  the  nursery  before 
he  reached  her ;  but  he,  feeling  that  he  must  follow 
her  at  any  cost,  laid  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the 
door  and  tried  to  open 'it.  The  strong  oak  resisted 
his  shaking  and  pulling.  Isabella  had  shot  the 
heavy  iron  bolt  into  its  place.  Seitz  first  knocked 
with  his  fingers  and  then  with  his  clenched  fist, 
until  the  grandmother  exclaimed :  "  You  have  de- 
stroyed the  house,  at  least  spare  the  doors." 

Uttering  a  fierce  imprecation,  he  went  to  his 
own  chamber,  hastily  thrust  into  his  pockets  all 
the  gold  and  valuables  which  he  possessed,  and 
then  went  out  again  into  the  street.  His  v/ay  led 
him  past  Kuni,  the  flower  girl  from  whom  he  had 
bought  the  roses.  The  beggar  who  was  to  carry 
them  to  his  wife  did  not  hear  distinctly,  on  account 
of  her  bandaged  head,  and  not  understanding  the 
knight,  went  to  the  girl  from  whom  she  had  seen 
him  purchase  the  blossoms  to  ask  where  they  be- 
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longed.  Kuni  pointed  to  the  lodgings  of  the  von 
Montforts,  where  she  had  already  sent  so  many 
bouquets  for  Siebenburg.  The  latter  saw  both 
the  flower-seller  and  the  beggar  woman,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  learn  how  the  roses  which  he  in- 
tended for  his  wife  had  reached  Countess  Cordula. 
He  suspected  the  truth,  but  felt  no  desire  to  have 
it  confirmed.  Fate  meant  to  destroy  him,  he  had 
learned  that.  The  means  employed  mattered  little. 
It  would  have  been  folly  to  strive  against  the  su- 
perior power  of  such  an  adversary.  Let  ruin  pur- 
sue its  course.  His  sole  wish  was  to  forget  his 
misery,  though  but  for  a  brief  time.  He  knew  he 
could  accomplish  this  by  drink,  so  he  entered  the 
Mirror  wine  tavern  and  drained  bumper  after  bum- 
per with  a  speed  which  made  the  landlord,  though 
he  was  accustomed  to  marvellous  perfonnances  on 
the  part  of  his  guests,  shake  the  head  set  on  his 
immensely  thick  neck  somewhat  suspiciously. 

The  few  persons  present  had  gathered  in  a 
group  and  were  talking  sadly  about  the  great  mis- 
fortune which  had  assailed  the  Emperor.  The  uni- 
versal grief  displayed  so  hypocritically,  as  Seitz 
thought,  angered  him,  and  he  gazed  at  them  with 
such  a  sullen,  threatening  look  that  no  one  ven- 
tured to  approach  him.  Sometimes  he  stared  into 
his  wine,  sometimes  into  vacancy,  sometimes  at  the 
vaulted  ceiling  above.  He  harshly  rebuffed  the 
landlord  and  the  waiter  who  tried  to  accost  him, 
but  when  the  peasant's  prediction  was  fulfilled  and 
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the  thunderstorm  of  the  preceding  night  was  fol- 
lowed at  midnight  by  one  equally  severe,  he  arose 
and  left  the  hostelry.  The  rain  tempted  him  into 
the  open  air.  The  taproom  was  so  sultry,  so  ter- 
ribly sultry.  The  moisture  of  the  heavens  would 
refresh  him. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  fury  of  the  tempest  had  ceased,  but  the 
sky  was  still  obscured  by  clouds.  A  cool  breeze 
blew  from  the  northeast  through  the  damp,  heavy 
air. 

Heinz  Schorlin  was  coming  from  the  fortress, 
and  after  crossing  the  Diligengasse  went  directly 
towards  his  lodgings.  His  coat  of  mail,  spurs,  and 
helmeted  head  were  accoutrements  for  the  saddle, 
yet  he  was  on  foot.  A  throng  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  whispering  eagerly  together,  accompanied 
him.  One  pointed  him  out  to  another,  as  if  there 
was  something  unusual  about  him.  Two  stalwart 
soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  city  followed,  carrying 
his  saddle  and  the  equipments  of  his  horse,  and 
kept  back  the  boys  or  women  who  boldly  attempt- 
ed to  press  too  near. 

Heinz  did  not  heed  the  throng.  He  looked 
pale,  and  his  thick  locks,  falling  in  disorder  from 
under  his  helmet,  floated  around  his  face.  The 
chain  armour  on  his  limbs  and  his  long  surcoat 
were  covered  with  mire.  The  young  knight,  usu- 
ally so  trim,  looked    disordered  and,  as    it  were, 
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thrown  off  his  balance.  His  bright  face  bore  the 
impress  of  a  horror  still  unconquered,  as  he  gazed 
restlessly  into  vacancy,  and  seemed  to  be  seeking 
something,  now  above  and  now  in  the  ground. 

The  pretty  young  hostess,  Frau  Barbara  Deich- 
sler,  holding  her  little  three-year-old  daughter  by 
the  hand,  stood  in  front  of  the  house  in  the  Binder- 
gasse  where  he  lodged.  The  knight  usually  had 
a  pleasant  or  merry  word  for  her,  and  a  gay  jest 
or  bit  of  candy  for  Annele.  Nay,  the  young  noble, 
who  was  fond  of  children,  liked  to  toss  the  little 
one  in  his  arms  and  play  with  her. 

Frau  Barbara  had  already  heard  that,  as  Heinz 
was  returning  from  the  fortress,  the  lightning  had 
struck  directly  in  front  of  him,  killing  his  beautiful 
dun  charger,  which  she-  had  so  often  admired.  It 
had  happened  directly  before  the  eyes  of  the  guard, 
and  the  news  had  gone  from  man  to  man  of  the 
incredible  miracle  which  had  saved  the  life  of  the 
young  Swiss,  the  dearest  friend  of  the  Emperor's 
dead  son. 

When  Heinz  approached  the  door  Frau  Barbara 
stepped  forward  with  Annele  to  congratulate  him 
that  the  dear  saints  had  so  graciously  protected 
him,  but  he  only  answered  gravely :  "  What  are  we 
mortals  ?  Rejoice  in  the  child,  Frau  Barbara,  so 
long  as  she  is  spared  to  you." 

He  passed  into  the  entry  as  he  spoke,  but 
Frau  Deichsler  hastily  prepared  to  call  his  armour- 
bearer,  a  grey-bearded  Swiss  who  had  served  the 
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•knight's  father  and  slept  away  the  hours  not  de* 
voted  to  his  duties  or  to  the  wine  cup.  He  must 
supply  the  place  of  Biberli,  who  had  left  the  house 
a  long  time  before,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  was  keeping  his  master  watting.  But  Heins 
knew  where  he  was,  and  while  the  armour-bearer 
was  divesting  him,  awkwardly  enough,  of  his  suit 
of  mail  and  gala  attire>  he  was  often  seized  with 
anxiety  about  his  faithful  follower,  though  many 
things  with  which  the  morning  had  burdened  his 
soul  lay  nearer  to  his  heart. 

Never  had  he  been  so  lucky  in  >  gambling  as  last 
night  in  the  Duke  of  Pomerania*s  quarters.  Bi^ 
berli's  advice  to  trust  to  the  two  and  five  had  been 
repeatedly  tested,  and  besides  the  estate  of  Tannen- 
reuth,  which  Siebenbu'rg  had  staked  against  alt  his 
winnings,  he  had  brought  home  more  gold  than  he 
had  ever  seen  before.' 

Yet  he  had  gone  to  rest  in  a  mood 'by  no  means 
joyous.  It  was  painful  to  him  to  deprive  any  one 
of  his  lands  and  home.  He  had  even  resisted  ac- 
cepting Siebenburg's  reckless -stake,  but  his  ob- 
stinate persistence  and  demand  could  not  be  op- 
posed. The  calumnies  by  which  the  "  Mustache'* 
had  assailed  the  innocent  Els  Ortlieb  haunted  him, 
and  many  others  had  shown  their  indignation 
against  the  traducer.  Probably  thirty  gentlemen 
at  the  gaming  table  had  been  witnesses  of  these 
incidents,  and  if,  to-morrow,  it  was  in  everybody's 
mouth  that  he,  Heinz,  had  been  caught  at  mid- 
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night  in  an  interview  with  the  elder  beautiful  Ort- 
lieb  E,  the  fault  was  his,  and  he  would  be  bur- 
dened with  the  guilt  of  having  sullied  the  honour 
and  name  of  a  pure  maiden,  the  betrothed  bride  of 
an  estimable  man. 

And  Eva ! 

When  he  woke  in  the  morning  his  first  thought 
had  been  of  her.  She  had  seemed  more  desirable 
than  ever.  But  his  relatives  at  home,  and  the 
counsel  Biberli  had  urged  upon  him  during  their 
nocturnal  wandering,  had  constantly  interposed 
between  him  and  the  maiden  whom  he  so  ardently 
loved.  Besides,  it  seemed  certain  that  the  passion 
which  filled  his  heart  must  end  unhappily.  Else 
what  was  the  meaning  of  this  unexampled  good 
luck  at  the  gaming  table  ?  The  torture  of  this 
thought  had  kept  him  awake  a  long  time.  Then 
he  had  sunk  into  a  deep,  dreamless  sleep.  In  the 
morning  Biberli,  full  of  delight,  roused  him,  and 
displayed  three  large  bags  filled  with  florins  and 
zecchins,  the  gains  of  the  night  before. 

The  servant  had  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
count  the  golden  blessing,  which  in  itself  would 
suffice  to  buy  the  right  to  use  the  bridge  from  the 
city  of  Luzerne  twice  over,  and  the  best  thing 
about  which  was  that  it  would  restore  the 
peace  of  mind  of  his  lady  mother  at  Schorlin 
Castle. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  let  him 
continue  his  life  of  liberty,  and  leave  the  somnam- 
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bulist  to  walk  over  the  roofs,  and  suffer  Altroseri, 
who  had  worn  her  colour  so  patiently,  to  wed  the 
countess. 

But  how  long  the  servitor's  already  narrow 
face  became  when  Heinz,  with  a  grave  resolution 
new  to  Biberli,  answered  positively  that  no  ducats 
would  stray  from  these  bags  to  Schorlin  Castle. 
If,  last  night,  anxiety  had  burdened  his  mind  like 
the  corpse  of  a  murdered  man,  these  gains  weighed 
upon  his  soul  like  the  loathsome  body  of  a  dead 
cat.  Never  in  his  whole  life  had  he  felt  so  poor 
as  with  this  devil's  money.  The  witch-bait  which 
Biberli  had  -given  him  with  the  two  and  the  five 
had  drawn  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  fellow  gam- 
blers. He  would  be  neither  a  cut-purse  nor  a 
dealer  in  the  black  arts.  The  wages  of  hell  should 
depart  as  quickly  as  they  came.  While  speaking, 
he  seized  the  second  largest  bag  and  gave  it  to 
the  servant,  exclaiming:  "  Now  keep  your  promise 
to  Katterle  like  an  honest  man.  The  poor  thing 
will  have  a  hard  time  at  her  employer's.  I  make 
but  onfe  condition  :  you  are  to  remain  in  my  service. 
I  can't  do  without  you." 

While  the  armour-bearer,  in  the  agile  Biberli's 
place,  was  handing  him  the  garments  to  be  worn 
in  the  house,  Heinz  again  remembered  how  the 
faithful  fellow  had  thrown  himself  on  his  knees 
and  kissed  his  master's  hands  and  arms  in  the  ex- 
cess of  his  joyful  surprise,  and  yet  he  had  felt  as 
if  a  dark  cloud  was  shadowing  the  brightness  of 
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his  soul.  The  morning  sun  had  shone  so  radiantly 
into  his  window,  and  Annele  had  come  with  such 
bewitching  shyness  to  bring  him  a  little  bunch  of 
lilies  of  the  valley  with  a  rose  in  the  centre,  and  a 
pleasant  morning  greeting  from  her  mother,  that 
the  cloud  could  not  remain,  yet  it  had  only  parted 
occasionally  to  close  again  speedily,  though  it  was 
less  dense  and  dark  than  before. 

Yet  he  had  taken  the  child  in  his  arms  an(^ 
looked  down  into  the  narrow  street  to  show  her 
the  people  going  to  market  so  gaily  in  the  early 
morning.  But  he  soon  put  her  down  again,  for  he 
recognised  in  a  horseman  approaching  on  a  weary 
steed  Count  Curt  Gleichen,  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  young  Prince  Hartmann  and  himself,  and 
when  he  called  to  him  he  had  slid  from  his  saddle 
with  a  faint  greeting. 

Heinz  instantly  rushed  out  of  the  house  to  meet 
him,  but  he  had  found  him  beside  his  steed,  which 
had  sunk  on  its  knees,  and  then,  trembling  and 
panting,  dragged  itself,  supported  by  its  rider's 
hand,,  into  the  entry.  There  it  fell,  rolled  over  on 
its  side,  and  stretched  its  limbs  stiffly  in  death.  It 
was  the  third  horse  which  the  messenger  had  killed 
since  he  left  the  Rhine,  yet  he  was  sure  of  arriving 
too  soon ;  for  he  had  to  announce  to  a  father  the 
death  of  his  promising  son. 

Heinz  listened,  utterly  overwhelmed,  to  the 
narrative  of  the  eye-witness,  who  described  how 
Hartmann,  ere  he  could  stretch  out  a  hand  to  s»ave 
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him,  had  been  dragged  into  the  depths  by  the 
waves  of  the  Rhine. 

In  spite  of  the  sunny  brightness  of  the  morn- 
ing the  young  Swiss  had  had  a  presentiment  of 
some  great  misfortune,  and  had  told  himself  that 
he  would  welcome  it  if  it  relieved  him  from  the 
burden  which  had  darkened  his  soul  since  the  dis- 
graceful good  luck  of  the  previous  night.  Now  it 
had  happened,  and  how  gladly  he  would  have  con- 
tinued to  bear  the  heavies^  load  to  undo  the  past. 
He  had  sobbed  on  his  friend's  breast  like  a  child, 
accusing  Heaven  for  having  visited  him  with  this 
affliction. 

Hartmann  had  been  not  only  his  friend  but  his 
pupil — and  what  a  pupil !  .  He  had  instructed  him 
in  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  year  shared  everything  with  him  and 
young  Count  Gleichen  as  if  they  were  three  broth- 
ers and,  like  a  brother,  the  prince  had  constantly 
grown  closer  to  his  heart.  Had  he,  Heinz,  accom- 
panied Hartmann  to  the  Rhine  and  been  permitted 
to  remain  with  him,  neither  or  both  would  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  river  !  And  Hartmann's  aged  father, 
the  noble  man  to  whom  he  owed  everything,  and 
who  clung  with  his  whole  soul  to  the  beloved  youth, 
his  image  in  mind  and  person — how  would  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  endure  this?  But  a  few  months 
ago  death  had  snatched  from  him  his  wife,  the  love 
of  his  youth,  the  mother  of  his  children,  the  com- 
panion of  his  glorious  career  !  The  thought  of 
20 
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him  stirred  Heinz  to  the  depths  of  his  soul,  and  he 
would  fain  have  hastened  at  once  to  the  castle  to 
help  the  stricken  father  bear  the  new  and  terrible 
burden  imposed  upon  him.  But  he  must  first  care 
for  the  messenger  of  these  terrible  tidings  who, 
with  lips  white  from  exhaustion,  needed  refresh- 
ment. 

Biberli,  who  saw  and  thought  of  everything, 
had  already  urged  the  hostess  to  do  what  she  could, 
and  sent  the  servant  to  the  tailor  that,  when  Heinz 
rode  to  the  fortress,  he  might  not  lack  the  mourn- 
ing— a  tabard  would  suffice — which  could  be  made 
in  a  few  hours. 

Frau  Barbara  had  just  brought  the  lunch  and 
promised  to  obey  the  command  to  keep  the  terri- 
ble news  which  she  had  just  heard  a  secret  from 
every  one,  that  the  rumor  might  not  reach  the 
fortress  prematurely,  when  another  visitor  ap- 
peared— Heinz  Schorlin's  cousin.  Sir  Arnold  Maier 
of  Silenen,  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  man  of  fifty, 
with  stalwart  frame  and  powerful  limbs. 

His  grave,  bronzed  countenance,  framed  by  a 
grey  beard,  revealed  that  he,  too,  brought  no 
cheering  news.  He  had  never  come  to  his  young 
cousin's  at  so  early  an  hour. 

His  intelligent,  kindly  grey  eyes  surveyed 
Heinz  with  astonishment.  What  had  befallen  the 
happy-hearted  fellow  ?  But  when  he  heard  the 
news  which  had  wet  the  young  knight's  eyes  with 
tears,  his  own  lips  also  quivered,  and   his  deep, 
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manly  tones  faltered  as  he  laid  his  heavy  hands  on 
the  mourner's  shoulders  and  gazed  tearfully  into 
his  eyes.  At  last  he  exclaimed  mournfully :  "  My 
poor,  poor  boy !  Pray  to  Him  to  whom  we  owe 
all  that  is  good,  and  who  tries  us  with  the  evil. 
Would  to  God  I  had  less  painful  tidings  for 
you  ! 

Heipz  shrank  back,  but  his  cousin  told  him  the 
tidings  learned  from  a  Swiss  messenger  scarcely  an 
hour  before.  The  dispute  over  the  bridge  toll  had 
caused  a  fight.  The  uncle  who  supplied  a  father's 
place  to  Heinz  and  managed  his  affairs — brave  old 
Walther  Ramsweg — was  killed ;  Schorlin  Castle  had 
been  taken  by  the  city  soldiery  and,  at  the  command 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  razed  to  the  ground.  Wen- 
dula  Schorlin,  Heinz's  mother,  with  her  daughter 
Maria,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  city  sol- 
diers and  been  carried  to  the  convent  in  Constance, 
where  she  and  her  youngest  child  now  remained 
with  the  two  older  daughters. 

Heinz,  deeply  agitated  by  the  news,  exclaimed : 
"  Uncle  Ramsweg,  our  kind  second  father,  also  in 
the  grave  without  my  being  able  to  press  his  brave, 
loyal  hand  in  farewell!  And  Maria,  our  singing- 
bird,  our  nimble  little  squirrel,  with  those  grave, 
world-weary  Sisters !  And  my  mother  !  You,  too, 
like  every  one,  love  her.  Cousin — and  you  know 
her.  She  who  has  been  accustomed  to  command, 
and  to  manage  the  house  and  -the  lands,  who 
like  a  saint  dried  tears  far  and  near  amid  trouble 
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and  deprivation — she,  deprived  of  her  own  strong 
will,  in  a  convent !  Oh,  Cousin,  Cousin  !  To  hear 
this,  and  not  be  able  to  rush  upon  the  rabble  who 
have  robbed  us  of  the  home  of  our  ancestors,  as  a 
boy  crushes  a  snail  shell !  Can  it  be  imagined  ? 
No  Castle  Schorlin  towering  high  above  the  lake 
on  the  cliff  at  the  verge  of  the  forest.  The  room 
where  we  all  saw  tfie  light  of  the  world  and  listened 
to  our  mother's  songs  destroyed ;  the  sacred  cham- 
ber where  the  father  who  so  lovingly  protected  us 
closed  his  eyes ;  the  chapel  where  we  prayed  so 
devoutly  and  vowed  to  the  Holy  Virgin  a  candle 
from  our  little  possessions,  or,  in  the  lovely  month 
of  May,  brought  flowers  to  her  from  our  mother's 
little  garden,  the  cliff,  or  the  dark  forest.  The 
courtyard  where  we  learned  to  manage  a  steed  and 
use  our  weapons,  the  hall  where  we  listened  to  the 
wandering  minstrels,  in  ruins!  Gone,  gone,  all 
gone !  My  mother  and  Maria  weeping  pris- 
oners ! " 

Here  his  cousin  broke  in  to  show  him  that  love 
was  leading  him  to  look  on  the  dark  side.  His 
mother  had  chosen  the  convent  for  her  daughter's 
sake ;  she  was  by  no  means  detained  there  by  force. 
She  could  live  wherever  she  pleased,  and  her  dowry, 
with  what  she  had  saved,  would  be  ample  to  sup- 
port her  and  Maria,  in  the  city  or  the  country,  in 
a  style  suited  to  their  rank. 

This  afforded  Heinz  some  consolation,  but 
enough  remained  to  keep  his  grief  alive,  and  his 
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voice  sounded  very  sorrowful  as  he  added :  ^  That 
lessens  the  bitterness  of  the  cup.  But  who  will  re-^  * 
build  the  ancient  castle?  Who  will  restore  bor 
uncle?  And  the  Emperor,  my.  beloved,  fatherly 
master,  dying  of  grief!  Our  Haitmann  dead! 
Washed  away  like  a  dry  branch  which  the  swift 
Reuss  seizes  and  hurries  out  of  our  sight !  Too 
much,  too  hard,  too  terrible !  Yet  the  sun  shines 
as  brightly  as  before !  The  children  in  the  street 
below  laugh  as  merrily  as  ever !  " 

Groaning  aloud,  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  those  from  whom  he  might  have  expected 
consolation  were  forced  to  leave  him  in  the  midst 
of  the  deepest  sorrow ;  for  the  Swiss  mail,  which 
had  come  to  Maier  of  Silenen  as  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  countrymen,  was  awaiting  distribu- 
tion, and  Count  Gleichen  was  forced  to  fulfill  his 
sorrowful  duty  as  messenger.  His  friend  Heios 
had  lent  him  his  second  horse,  the  black,  to  ride  to 
the  fortress. 

While  Heinz,  pursued  by  grief  and  care,  some- 
times paced  up  and  down  the  room,  sometimes 
threw  himself  into  the  armchair  which  Fran  Bar- 
bara, to  do  him  special  honour,  had  placed  in  the 
sitting-room,  the  Minorite  monk  Benedictus,  whom 
he  had  brought  to  Nuremberg,  had  come  uninvited 
from  the  neighbouring  monastery  to  give  him  a 
morning  greeting.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  St. 
Francis  had  filled  his  soul  in  his  early  years  had 
not  died  out  in  his  aged  breast.     He  who  in  his 
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youth  had  borne  the  escutcheon  of  his  distin- 
'  guished  race  in  many  a  battle  and  tourney,  as  a 
knight  worthy  of  all  honour,  sympathised  with  his 
young  equal  in  rank,  and  found  him  in  the  mood 
to  provide  for  his  eternal  salvation.  On  the  ride 
to  Nuremberg  he  had  perceived  in  Heinz  a  pious 
heart  and  a  keen  intellect  which  yearned  for  higher 
things.  But  at  that  time  the  joyous  youth  had  not 
seemed  to  him  ripe  for  the  call  of  Heaven ;  when 
he  found  him  bowed  with  grief,  his  eyes,  so  radiant 
yesterday,  swimming  in  tears,  the  conviction  was 
aroused  that  the  Omnipotent  One  Himself  had 
taken  him  by  the  hand  to  lead  the  young  Swiss,, 
to  whom  he  gratefully  wished  the  best  blessings,, 
into  the  path  which  the  noble  Saint  of  Assisi  him- 
self had  pointed  out  to  him,  and  wherein  he  had 
found  a  bliss  for  which  in  the  world  he  had  vainly 
yearned. 

But  his  conversation  with  his  young  friend  had 
been  interrupted,  first  by  the  tailor  who  was  to 
make  his  mourning  garb,  then  by  Siebenburg,  and 
even  later  he  had  had  no  opportunity  to  school 
Heinz ;  for  after  Seitz  had  gone  Biberli  and  Kat- 
terle  had  needed  questioning.  The  result  of  this 
was  sufficiently  startling,  and  had  induced  Heinz 
to  send  the  servant  and  his  sweetheart  on  the  errand 
from  which  the  former  had  not  yet  returned. 

When  the  young  knight  found  himself  alone  he 
repeated  what  the  monk  had  just  urged  upon  him. 
Then  Eva's  image  rose  before  him,  and  he  had 
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asked  himself  whether  she,  the  devout  maiden, 
would  not  thank  her  saint  when  she  learned  that 
he,  obedient  to  her  counsel,  was  beginning  to  pro- 
vide for  his  eternal  salvation. 

Moved  by  such  thoughts,  he  had  smiled  as  he 
told  himself  that  the  Minorite  seemed  to  be  ear- 
nestly striving  to  win  him  for  the  monastery.  The 
old  man  meant  kindly,  but  how  could  he  renounce 
the  trade  of  arms,  for  which  he  was  reared  and 
which  he  loved  ? 

Then  he  had  been  obliged  to  ride  to  the  fortress 
to  wait  upon  the  Emperor  and  tell  him  how  deeply 
he  sympathised  with  his  grief.  But  he  was  denied 
admittance.  Rudolph  desired  to  be  alone,  and 
would  not  see  even  his  nearest  relatives. 

On  the  way  home  he  wished  to  pass  through 
the  inner  gate  of  the  Thiergartnerthor  into  Thor- 
strasse  to  cross  the  milk  market.  The  violence  of 
the  noonday  thundershower  had  already  begun  to 
abate,  and  he  had  ridden  quietly  forward,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  grief,  when  suddenly  a  loud,  rattling 
crash  had  deafened  his  ears  and  made  him  feel  as 
if  the  earth,  the  gate,  and  the  fortress  were  reel- 
ing. At  the  same  moment  his  horse  leaped  up- 
ward with  all  four  feet  at  once,  tossed  its  clever 
head  convulsively,  and  sank  on  its  knees. 

Half  blinded  by  the  dazzling  light  he  saw,  and 
bewildered  by  the  sulphurous  vapour  he  noticed, 
Heinz  nevertheless  retained  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  had  sprung  from  the  saddle  ere  the  quivering 
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Steed  fell  on  its  side.  Several  of  the  guard  at  the 
gate  quickly  hastened  to  his  assistance,  examined 
the  horse  with  him,  and  found  the  noble  animal 
already  dead.  The  lightning  had  darted  along  the 
iron  mail  on  its  forehead  and  the  steel  bit,  and 
struck  the  ground  without  injuring  Heinz  himself. 
The  soldiers  and  a  Dominican  monk  who  had 
sought  shelter  from  the  rain  in  the  guardhouse 
extolled  this  as  a  great  miracle.  The  people  who 
had  crowded  to  the  spot  were  also  seized  with 
t  pious  awe,  and  followed  the  knight  to  whom 
Heaven  had  so  distinctly  showed  its  favour. 

Heinz  himself  only  felt  that  something  extraor- 
dinary had  happened.  The  world  had  gained  a  new 
aspect.  His  life,  which  yesterday  had  appeared  so 
immeasurably  long,  now  seemed  brief,  pitifully 
brief.  Perhaps  it  would  end  ere  the  sun  sank  to 
rest  in  the  Haller  meadows.  He  must  deem  every 
hour  that  he  was  permitted  to  breathe  as  a  gift, 
like  the  earnest  money  he  placed  in  the  trainer's 
hand  in  a  horse  trade.'  According  to  human  judg- 
ment the  lightning  should  have  killed  him  as  well 
as  the  horse.  If  he  still  lived  and  breathed  and 
saw  the  grey  clouds  drifting  across  the  sky,  this 
was  granted  only  that  he  might  secure  his  eternal 
salvation,  to  which  hitherto  he  had  given  so  little 
concern.  How  grateful  he  ought  to  be  that  this 
respite  had  been  allowed  him — that  he  had  not  been 
snatched  away  unwarned,  like  Prince  Hartmann^ 
in  the  midst  of  his  sins ! 
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Would  not  Eva  feel  the  same  when  she  learned 
what  had  befallen  him  ?  Perhaps  Biberli  would 
come  back  soon — he  had  been  gone  so  long — ^and 
could  tell  him  about  her. 

Even  before  the  thunderbolt  had  stirred  the 
inmost  depths  of  his  being,  when  he  was  merely 
touched  by  his  deep  grief  and  the  monk's  admoni- 
tion, he  had  striven  to  guide  the  servant  and  his 
sweetheart  into  the  right  path,  and  the  grey-haired 
monk  aided  him.  The  monastic  life,  it  is  true, 
would  not  have  suited  Biberli,  but  he  had  shown 
himself  ready  to  atone  for  the  wrong  done  the 
poor  girl  who  had  kept  her  troth  for  three  long 
years  and,  unasked,  went  back  with  her  to  her 
angry  master. 

Ere  Heinz  set  forth  on  his  ride  to  the  fortress 
he  had  gone  out  declaring  that  he  would  prove  the 
meaning  of  his  truth  and  steadfastness,  thereby 
incurring  a  peril  which  certainly  gave  him  a  right 
to  wear  the  T  and  St  on  his  long  robe  and  cap  for- 
ever. He  must  expect  to  be  held  to  a  strict  ac- 
count by  Ernst  Ortlieb.  If  the  incensed  father, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Council,  used  the  full 
severity  of  the  law,  he  might  fare  even  worse  than 
ill.  But  he  had  realised  the  pass  to  which  he  had 
brought  his  sweetheart,  and  the  Minorite  led  his 
honest  heart  to  the  perceptio^i  of  the  sin  he  would 
commit  if  he  permitted  her  to  atone  for  an  act 
which  she  had  done  by  his  desire — nay,  at  his  com- 
mand. 
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With  the  gold  Heinz  had  given  him,  and  after 
his  assurance  that  he  would  retain  him  in  his  serv- 
ice even  when  a  married  man,  he  could,  it  is  true, 
more  easily  endure  being  punished  with  her  who, 
as  his  wife,  would  soon  be  destined  to  share  evil 
with  him  as  well  as  good.  He  had  also  secured 
the  aid  of  both  his  master  and  the  Minorite,  and 
had  arranged  an  account  of  what  had  occurred, 
which  placed  hi^  own  crime  and  the  maid's  in  a 
milder  light.  Finally — and  he  hoped  the  best  re- 
sult from  this — Katterle  would  bring  the  Ortliebs 
good  news,  and  he  was  the  very  man  to  make  it 
useful  to  Jungfrau  Els. 

So  he  had  committed  his  destiny  to  his  beloved 
master,  behind  whom  was  the  Emperor  himself,  to 
the  Minorite,  who,  judging  from  his  great  age  and 
dignified  aspect,  might  be  an  influential  man, 
St.  Leodogar,  and  his  own  full  purse  and,  with  a 
heart  throbbing  anxiously,  entered  the  street 
with  the  closely  muffled  Katterle,  to  take  the 
unpleasant  walk  to  the  exasperated  master  and 
father.  ' 

The  morning  had  been  rife  with  imp6rtant 
events  to  Biberli  also.  The  means  of  establishing 
a  household,  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  hard 
for  him  to  remain  a  contented  man  without  the 
•  idol  of  his  heart,  and  the  still  more  important  one 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  defer  happiness  long, 
because,  as  the*  death  of  young  Prince  Hartmarin 
had  shown,  and  Pater  Benedictus  made  still  more 
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evident,  the  possibility  of  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  life  might  be  over  far  too  speedily. 

He  had  been  within  an  ace  of  losing  his  Katterle 
forever,  and  through  no  one's  guilt  save  that  of 
the  man  on  whose  truth  and  steadfastness  she  so 
firmly  relied.  After  Siebenburg's  departure  she 
had  confessed  with  tears  to  him,  his  master,  and 
the  monk,  what  had  befallen  her,  and  how  she  had 
finally  reached  the  Bindergasse  and  Sir  Heinz 
Schorlin's  lodgings. 

When,  during  the  conflagration,  fearing  punish- 
ment, she  had  fled,  she  went  first  to  the  Dutzen 
pond.  Determined  to  end  her  existence,  she 
reached  the  goal  of  her  nocturnal  and  her  life 
pilgrimage.  The  mysterious  black  water  with  its 
rush-grown  shore,  where  ducks  quacked  and  frogs 
croaked  in  the  sultry  gloom,  lay  before  her  in  the 
terrible  darkness.  After  she  had  repeated  several 
Paternosters,  the  thought  that  she  must  die  with- 
out receiving  the  last  unction  weighed  heavily  on 
her  soul.  But  this  she  could  not  help,  and  it 
seemed  more  terrible  to  stand  in  the  stocks,  like 
the  barber's  widow,  and  be  insulted,  spit  upon  by 
the  people,  than  to  endure  the  flames  of  purgatory, 
where  so  many  others — probably  among  them  Bi- 
berli,  who  had  brought  her  to  this  pass — would  be 
tortured  with  her. 

So  she  laid  down  the  bundle  which — she  did 
not  know  why  herself — she  had  brought  with  her, 
and  took  off  her  shoes  as  if  she  were  going  into  the 
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water  to  bathe.  Just  at  that  moment  she  suddenly 
saw  a  red  light  glimmering  on  the  dark  surface  of 
the  water.  It  could  not  be  the  reflection  of  the  fires 
of  purgatory,  as  she  had  thought  at  first.  It  cer- 
tainly did  not  proceed  from  the  forge  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  now  closed,  for  its  outlines  rose  dark 
and  motionless  against  the  moon.  No — a  brief 
glance  around  verified  it — the  light  came  from  the 
burning  of  the  convent.  The  sky  was  coloured  a 
vivid  scarlet  in  two  places,  but  the  glow  was 
brightest  towards  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city, 
where  St.  Klarengasse  must  be.  Then  she  was 
overpowered  by  torturing  curiosity.  Must  she  die 
without  knowing  how  much  the  fire  had  injured 
the  newly  built  convent,  on  whose  site  she  had  en- 
joyed the  springtime  of  love,  and  how  the  good 
Sisters  fared  ?  It  seemed  impossible,  and  her 
greatest  fault  for  the  first  time  proved  a  blessing. 
It  drew  her  back  from  the  Dutzen  pond  to  the 
city. 

On  reaching  the  Marienthurm  she  learned  that 
only  a  barn  and  a  cow  stable  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  flames.  For  this  trivial  loss  she  had  suf- 
fered intense  anxiety  and  been  faithless  to  her 
resolution  to  seek  death,  which  ends  all  fears. 

Vexed  by  her  own  weakness,  she  determined  to 
go  back  to  her  employer's  house  and  there  accept 
whatever  fate  the  saints  bestowed.  But  when  she 
saw  a  light  still  shining  through  the  parchment 
panes  in  the   room  occupied  by  the  two  Es,  she 
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imagined  that  Herr  Ernst  was  pronouncing  judg- 
ment upon  Eva.  In  doing  so  her  own  guilt  must 
be  recalled,  and  the  thought  terrified  her  so  deeply 
that  she  joined  the  people  returning  from  the  iir^ 
for  whom  the  Frauenthor  still  stood  open,  and 
allowed  the  crowd  to  carry  her  on  with  them  to 
St.  Kunigunde's  chapel  in  St.  Lawrence's  church ; 
and  when  some,  passing  the  great  Imhof  residence, 
turned  into  the  Kotgasse,  she  followed. 

Hitherto  she  had  walked  on  without  goal  or 
purpose,  but  here  the  question  where  to  seek 
shelter  confronted  her;  for  the  torchbearers  who 
had  lighted  the  way  disappeared  one  after  another 
in  the  various  houses.  Deep  darkness  suddenly 
surrounded  her,  and  she  was  seized  with  terror. 
But  ere  the  last  torch  vanished,  its  light  fell  upon 
one  of  the  brass  basins  which  hung  in  front  of  the 
barbers'  shops. 

The  barber !  The  woman  whom  she  had  seeii 
in  the  stocks  was  the  widow  of  one,  and  the  house 
where  she  granted  the  lovers  the  meeting,  on  whose 
account  she  had  been  condemned  to  so  severe  a 
punishment,  was  in  the  Kotgasse,  and  had  been 
pointed  out  to  her.     It  must  be  directly  opposite. 

The  thought  entered  her  mind  that  the  woman 
who  had  endured  such  a  terrible  punishment,  for  a 
crime  akin  to  her  own,  would  understand  better 
than  any  one  else  the  anguish  of  her  heart.  How 
could  the  widow  yonder  refuse  her  companion  in 
guilt  a  compassionate  reception ! 
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It  was  a  happy  idea,  but  she  would  never  have 
ventured  to  rouse  the  woman  from  her  sleep,  so 
she  must  wait.  But  the  first  grey  light  of  dawn 
was  already  appearing  in  the  eastern  horizon  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  square  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  perhaps  P'rau  Ratzer  would  open  her  house 
early. 

The  street  did  honour  to  the  name  of  Kotgasse.* 
Holding  her  dress  high  around  her,  Katterle 
waded  across  to  the  northern  row' of  houses  and 
reached  the  plank  sidewalk  covered  with  mud  to 
her  ankles ;  but  at  the  same  moment  a  door  directly 
in  front  of  her  opened,  and  two  persons,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  entered  the  street  and  glided  by ; 
but  they  came  from  Frau  Ratzer*s — she  recognised 
It  by  the  bow-window  above  the  entrance.  The 
maid  hurried  towards  the  door,  which  still  stood 
open,  and  on  its  threshold  was  the  woman  to  whom 
she  intended  to  pay  her  early  visit. 

Almost  unable  to  speak,  she  entreated  her  to 
grant  a  poor  girl,  who  did  not  know  where  to  seek 
shelter  at  this  hour,  the  protection  of  her  house. 

The  widow  silently  drew  Katterle  into  the  dark, 
narrow  entry,  shut  the  door,  and  led  her  into  a 
neat,  gaily  ornamented  room.  A  lamp  which  was 
still  burning  hung  from  the  ceiling,  but  Frau  Rat- 
zer raised  the  tallow  candle  she  had  carried  to  the 
door,  threw  its  light  upon  her  face,  and  nodded 

*  Kot  or  kotk — ^mire. 
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approvingly.  Katterle  was  a  pretty  girl,  and  the 
flush  of  shame  which  crimsoned  her  cheeks  was 
very  becoming.  The  widow  probably  thought  so, 
too,  for  she  stroked  them  with  her  fat  hand,  prom- 
ising, as  she  did  so,  to  receive  her  and  let  her 
want  for  nothing  if  she  proved  an  obedient  little 
daughter.  Then  she  pinched  the  girl's  arm  with 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  so  sharply  that  she  shrank 
back  and  timidly  told  the  woman  what  had  brought 
her  there,  saying  that  she  was  and  intended  to  re- 
main a  respectable  girl,  and  had  sought  shelter 
with  Frau  Ratzer  because  she  knew  what  a  sore 
disgrace  she  had  suffered  for  the  same  fault  which 
had  driven  her  from  home. 

But  the  widow,  starting  as  if  stung  by  a  scor- 
pion, denounced  Katterle  as  an  impudent  hussy, 
who  rightfully  belonged  in  the  stocks,  to  which  the 
6ase  injustice  of  the  money-bags  in  the  court  had 
condemned  her.  There  was  no  room  in  her  clean 
house  for  anyone  who  reminded  her  of  this  out- 
rage and  believed  that  she  had  really  committed 
so  shameful  an  act.  Then,  seizing  the  maid  by  the 
shoulders,  she  pushed  her  into  the  street. 

Meanwhile  it  had  grown  light.  The  sun  had 
just  risen  in  the  east  above  the  square  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  spread  a  golden  fan  of  rays  over 
the  azure  sky.  The  radiant  spectacle'  did  not 
escape  the  eyes  of  the  frightened  girl,  and  she 
rejoiced  because  it  gave  her  the  assurance  that 
the   terrifying  darkness  of    the   night  was   over. 
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How  fresh  the  morning  was,  how  clear  and  beau- 
tiful the  light  of  the  young  day!  And  it  shone 
not  only  on  the  great  and  the  good,  but  on  the 
lowly,  the  poor,  and  the  wicked.  Even  for  the 
horrible  woman  within  the  sky  adorned  itself  with 
the  exquisite  blue  and  glorious  brilliancy. 

Uttering  a  sigh  of  relief  she  soon  reached  the 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  the  old  sexton  was 
just  opening.  She  was  the  first  person  who  en- 
tered the  stately  house  of  God  that  morning  and 
knelt  in  one  of  the  pews  to  pray. 

This  had  been  the  right  thing  for  her  to  do. 
Dear  Lord !  Where  was  there  any  maid  in  greater 
trouble,  yet  Heaven  had  preserved  her  from  the 
death  on  a  red-hot  gridiron  which  had  rendered 
St.  Lawrence,  whose  name  the  church  bore,  a 
blessed  martyr.  Compared  with  that,  even  stand- 
ing  in  the  pillory  was  not  specially  grievous.  So 
she  poured  out  her  whole  soul  to  the  saint,  confess- 
ing everything  which  grieved  and  oppressed  her, 
until  the  early  mass  began.  She  had  even  confided 
to  him  that  she  was  from  Sarnen  in  Switzerland, 
and  had  neither  friend  nor  countryman  here  in 
Nuremberg  save  her  lover,  the  true  and  steadfast 
Biberli.  Yet  no  !  There  was  one  person  from  her 
home  who  probably  would  do  her  a  kindness,  the 
wife  of  the  gatekeeper  in  the  von  Zollern  castle,  a 
native  of  Berne,  who  had  come  to  Nuremberg  and 
the  fortress  as  the  maid  of  the  Countess  Elizabeth 
of  Hapsburg,  the  present  Burgravine.      This  ex- 
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cellent  woman  could  give  her  better  counsel  than 
any  one,  and  she  certainly  owed  the  recollection  of 
Frau  Gertrude  to  her  patron  saint. 

After  a  brief  thanksgiving  she  left  the  church 
and  went  to  the  fortress. 

As  she  expected,  her  countrywoman  received 
her  kindly ;  and  after  Katterle  had  confided  every- 
thmg  to  her,  and  in  doing  so  mentioned  Wolff  Eys- 
vogel,  the  betrothed  husband  of  the  elder  of  her 
young  mistresses,  Frau  Gertrude  listened  intently 
apd  requested  her  to  wait  a  short  time. 

Yet  one  quarter  of  an  hour  after  another 
elapsed  before  she  again  appeared.  Her  husband, 
the  Bernese  warder,  a  giant  of  a  man  to  whom  the 
red  and  yellow  Swiss  uniform  and  glittering  hal- 
berd he  carried  in  his  hand  were  very  becoming, 
accompanied  his  wife. 

After  briefly  questioning  Katterle,  he  exacted  a 
solemn  promise  of  secrecy  and  then  motioned  to 
her  to  follow  him.  Meanwhile  the  maid  had  been 
informed  how  the  duel  between  Wolff  Eysvogel 
and  Ulrich  Vorchtel  had  ended,  but  while  she  still 
clasped  her  hands  in  horror,  the  Swiss  had  opened 
the  door  of  a  bright,  spacious  apartment,  where 
Els  Ortlieb's  betrothed  husband  received  her  with 
a  kind  though  sorrowful  greeting.  Then  he  con- 
tinued his  writing,  and  at  last  gave  her  two  letters. 
One,  on  whose  back  he  drew  a  little  heart,  that  she 
might  not  mistake  it  for  the  other,  was  addressed 
to  his  betrothed  bride ;  the  second  to  Heinz  Schor- 
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lin,  whom  Wolff — no,  her  ears  did  not  deceive  her — 
called  the  future  husband  of  his  sister-in-law  Eva. 

At  breakfast,  which  she  shared  with  her  coun- 
try people  and  their  little  daughter,  Katterle  would 
have  liked  to  learn  how  Wolff  reached  the  fortress, 
but  the  gatekeeper  maintained  absolute  silence  on 
this  subject. 

The  maid  at  last,  without  hindrance,  reached 
the  Deichsler  house  and  found  Biberli  at  home. 
She  ought  to  have  returned  to  the  Ortliebs  in  his 
company  long  before,  but  the  knight  still  vainly 
awaited  his  servant's  appearance.  He  missed  him 
sorely,  since  it  did  not  enter  his  head  that  his 
faithful  shadow,  Biberli,  knew  nothing  of  the 
thunderbolt  which  had  almost  robbed  him  of  his 
master  and  killed  his  pet,  the  dun  horse.  Besides, 
he  was  anxious  about  his  fate  and  curious  to  learn 
how  he  had  found  the  Ortlieb  sisters ;  for,  though 
Eva  alone  had  power  to  make  Heinz  Schorlin's 
heart  beat  faster,  the  misfortune  of  poor  Els  af- 
fected him  more  deeply  as  the  thought  that  he  was 
its  cause  grew  more  and  more  painful. 

Wolff's  letter,  which  Katterle  delivered  to  him, 
revealed  young  Eysvogel's  steadfast  love  for  the 
hapless  girl.  In  it  he  also  alluded  to  his  nocturnal 
interviisw  with  Heinz,  and  in  cordial  words  admit- 
ted that  he  thought  he  had  found  in  him  a  sincere 
friend,  to  whom,  if  to  any  one,  he  would  not  grudge 
his  fair  young  sister-in-law  Eva.  Then  he  de- 
scribed how  the  unfortunate  duel  ha4  occurred. 
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After  mentioning  what  had  excited  young  Ulrich 
Vorchtel's  animosity,  he  related  that,  soon  after 
his  interview  with  Heinz,  he  had  met  young  Vorch- 
tel,  accompanied  by  several  friends.  Ulrich  had 
barred  his  way,  loading  him  with  invectives  so 
fierce  and  so  offensive  to  his  honour,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  challenge.  As  he  wore  no 
weapon  save  the  dagger  in  his  belt,  he  used  the 
sword  which  a  German  knight  among  Ulrich's 
companions  offered  him.  Calm  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  given  his  former  friend's  sister  no 
reason  to  believe  in  his  love,  and  firmly  resolved 
merely  to  bestow  a  slight  lesson  on  her  brother,  he 
took  the  weapon.  But  when  Ulrich  shouted  to 
the  crusader  that  the  blade  he  lent  was  too  good 
for  the  treacherous  hand  he  permitted  to  wield  it, 
his  blood  boiled,  and  with  his  first  powerful  thrust 
all  was  over. 

The  German  knight  had  then  introduced  him- 
self as  a  son  of  the  Burgrave  von  Zollern  and 
taken  him  to  the  castle,  where,  with  his  father's 
knowledge,  the  noble  young  Knight  Hospitaller 
concealed  him,  and  the  point  now  was  to  show  the 
matter,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  breach -of  the 
peace,  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph  in  the  right  light. 
The  young  Burgrave  thought  that  he,  Heinz 
Schorlin,  could  aid  in  convincing  the  sovereign, 
who  would  lend  him  a  ready  ear,  that  he,  Wolff, 
had  only  drawn  his  sword  under  compulsion.  So 
truly  as  Heinz  himself  hoped  to  be  a  happy  man 
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through  Eva's  love,  he  must  help  him  to  bridge 
the  chasm  which,  by  his  luckless  deed,  separated 
him  from  his  betrothed  bride. 

Heinz  had  had  this  letter  read  aloud  twice. 
Then  when  Biberli  had  gone  and  he  rode  to  the 
fortress,  he  had  resolved  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  for  the  young  Nuremberg  noble  who  had  so 
quickly  won  his  regard,  but  the  sorely  stricken 
imperial  father  had  refused  to  see  him,  and  there- 
fore it  was  impossible  to  take  any  step  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

Yet  Wolff's  letter  had  showed  that  he  believed 
him  in  all  earnestness  to  be  Eva's  future  hus- 
band, and  thus  strengthened  his  resolve  to  woo 
her  as  soon  as  he  felt  a  little  more  independ- 
ent. 

After  the  thunderbolt  had  killed  the  horse 
under  him,  and  the  old  Minorite  had  again  come 
and  showed  him  that  the  Lord  Himself,  through 
the  miracle  He  had  wrought,  had  taken  him  firmly 
and  swiftly  by  the  hand  as  His  chosen  follower,  it 
seemed  to  his  agitated  mind,  when  he  took  up  the 
letter  a  second  time,  as  though  everything  Wolff 
had  written  about  him  an^  Els's  sister  was  not 
intended  for  him. 

Eva  was  happiness — but  Heaven  had  vouch- 
safed a  miracle  to  prove  the  transitoriness  of 
earthly  life,  that  by  renunciation  here  he  might 
attain  endless  bliss  above.  Sacrifice  and  again 
sacrifice,  according  to  the  Minorite,  was  the  magic 
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spell  that  opened  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  what 
harder  sacrifice  could  he  offer  than  that  of  his 
love  ?  "  Renounce !  renounce  !  "  he  heard  a  voice 
within  cry  in  his  ears  as,  with  much  difficulty,  he 
himself  read  Wolff's  letter,  but  whatever  he  might 
cast  away  of  all  that  was  his,  he  still  would  fail  to 
take  up  his  cross  as  Father  Benedictus  required ; 
for  even  as  an  unknown  beggar  he  would  have  en- 
joyed — this  he  firmly  believed — in  Eva's  love  the 
highest  earthly  bliss.  Yet  divine  love  was  said  to 
be  so  much  more  rapturous,  and  how  much  longer 
it  endured ! 

And  she  ?  Did  not  the  holy  expression  of  her 
eyes  and  the  aspiration  of  her  own  soul  show  that 
she  would  understand  him,  approve  his  sacrifice, 
imitate  it,  and  exchange  earthly  for  heavenly  love? 
Neither  could  renounce  it  without  inflicting  deep 
wounds  on  the  heart,  but  every  drop  of  blood 
which  gushed  from  them,  the  Minorite  said,  would 
add  new  and  heavy  weight  to  their  claim  to  eternal 
salvation. 

Ay,  Heinz  would  try  to  resign  Eva !  But  when 
he  yielded  to  the  impulse  to  read  Wolff's  letter 
again  he  felt  like  a  dethroned  prince  whom  some 
stranger,  ignorant  of  his  misfortune,  praises  for  his 
mighty  power. 

The  visions  of  the  future  which  the  grey- 
haired  monk  conjured  up,  all  that  he  told  him 
of  his  own  regeneration,  transformation,  and 
the    happiness   which    he   would    find    as   a   dis- 
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ciple  of  St.  Francis  in  poverty,  liberty,  and  the 
silent  struggle  for  eternal  bliss,  everything  which 
he  described  with  fervid  eloquence,  increased 
the  tumult  in  the  young  knight's  deeply  agi- 
tated soul. 


KND  OF  VOLUME  I* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  vesper  bells  had  already  died  away,  yet 
Heinz  was  still  listening  eagerly  to  the  aged  Minor- 
ite, who  was  now  relating  the  story  of  St.  Francis, 
his  breach  with  everything  that  he  loved,  and  the 
sorrowful  commencement  of  his  life.  The  monk 
could  have  desired  no  more  attentive  auditor. 
Only  the  yoiing  knight  often  looked  out  of  the 
window  in  search  of  Biberli,  who  had  not  yet 
returned.  .  - 

The  latter  had  gone  to  the  Ortlieb  mansion 
with  Katterle. 

The  runaway  maid,  whose  disappearance,  at 
old  Martsche's  earnest  request,  had  already  been 
"  cried  "  in  the  city,  had  no  cause  to  complain  of 
her  reception ;  for  the  housekeeper  and  the  other 
servants,  who  knew  nothing  of  her  guilt,  greeted  her 
as  a  favourite  companion  whom  they  had  greatly 
missed,  and  Biberli  had  taken  care  that  she  was 
provided  with  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  in- 
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quisitive.  The  story  which  he  had  invented  be- 
gan with  the  false  report  that  a  fire  had  broken  out 
in  the  fortress.  This  had  startled  Katterle,  and 
attracted  her  to  the  citadel  to  aid  her  country- 
woman and  her  little  daughter.  Then  came  the 
statement  that  she  spent  the  night  there,  and  lastly 
the  tale  that  in  the  morning  she  was  detained  in  the 
Swiss  warder's  quarters  by  a  gentleman  of  rank — 
perhaps  the  Burgrave  himself — who,  after  he  had 
learned  who  she  was,  wished  to  give  her  some  im- 
portant papers  for  Herr  Ernst  Ortlieb.  She  had 
waited  hours  for  them  and  finally,  on  the  way 
home,  chanced  to  meet  Biberli. 

At  first  the  maid  found  it  difficult  to  repeat  this 
patchwork  of  truth  and  fiction  in  proper  order,  but 
the  ex-schoolmaster  impressed  it  so  firmly  on  his 
sweetheart's  mind  that  at  last  it  flowed  from  her 
lips  as  fluently  as  his  pupils  in  Stanstadt  had  re- 
cited the  alphabet. 

So  she  became  among  the  other  servants  the 
heroine  of  an  innocent  adventure  whose  truth  no 
one  doubted,  least  of  all  the  housekeeper,  who  felt 
a  maternal  affection  for  her.  Some  time  elapsed 
ere  she  could  xeach  the  Es ;  they  were  still  with 
their  mother,  who  was  so  ill  that  the  leech  Otto 
left  the  sick-room  shaking  his  head. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone  Biberli  stopped  Els,  who 
had  accompanied  the  physician  outside  the  door  of 
the  sufferer's  chamber,  and  earnestly  entreated  her 
to  forgive  him  and  Katterle — who  stood  at  his  side 
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with  drooping  head,  holding  her  apron  to  her  eyes — 
and  persuade  her  father  also  to  let  mercy  take  the 
place  of  justice. 

But  kind-hearted  Els  proved  sterner  than  the 
maid  had  ever  seen  her. 

As  her  mother  had  been  as  well  as  usual  when 
she  woke,  they  had  told  her  of  the  events  of  the 
previous  night.  Her  father  was  very  considerate, 
and  even  kept  back  many  incidents,  but  the  invalid 
was  too  weak  for  so  unexpected  and  startling  a 
communication.  She  was  well  aware  of  her  excit- 
able daughter's  passionate  nature;  but  she  had 
never  expected  that  her  little  "  saint,"  the  future 
bride  of  Heaven,  would  be  so  quickly  fired  with 
earthly  love,  especially  for  a  stranger  knight. 
Moreover,  the  conduct  of  Eva  who,  though  she 
entreated  her  forgiveness,  by  no  means  showed 
herself  contritely  ready  to  resign  her  lover,  had 
given  her  so  much  food  for  thought  that  she  could 
not  find  the  rest  her  frail  body  required. 

Soon  after  these  disclosures  she  was  again  at- 
tacked with  convulsions,  and  Els  thought  of  them 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  caused  by  Eva's  im- 
prudence, instigated  by  the  maid,  when  she  refused 
Biberli  her  intercession  with  her  father  in  behalf  of 
him  and  his  bride,  as  he  now  called  Katterle. 

The  servitor  uttered  a  few  touching  exclama- 
tions of  grief,  yet  meanwhile  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  pocket  of  his  long  robe  and,  with  a  courteous 
bow  and  the  warmest  message  of  love  from  her  be- 
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trothed  husband,  whom  Katterle  had  seen  in  perfect 
health  and  under  the  best  care  in  the  Zollern  castle, 
delivered  to  the  indignant  girl  the  letter  which  Wolff 
had  entrusted  to  the  maid.  Els  hurried  with  the 
missive  so  impatiently  expected  to  the  window  in 
the  hall,  through  which  the  sun,  not  yet  reached  by 
the  rising  clouds,  was  shining,  and  as  it  contained 
nothing  save  tender  words  of  love  which  proved 
that  her  betrothed  husband  firmly  relied  upon  her 
fidelity  and,  come  what  might,  would  not  give  her 
up,  she  returned  to  the  pair,  and  hurriedly,  but 
in  a  more  kindly  tone,  informed  them  that  her 
father  was  greatly  incensed  against  both,  but 
she  would  try  to  soften  him.  At  present  he 
was  in  his  office  with  Herr  Casper  Eysvogel; 
Biberli  might  wait  in  the  kitchen  till  the  latter 
went  away. 

Els  then  entered  the  sick-chamber,  but  Biberli 
put  his  hand  under  his  sweetheart's  chin,  bent  her 
head  back  gently,  and  said :  "  Now  you  see  how 
Biberli  and  other  clever  people  manage.  The  best 
is  kept  until  the  last.  The  result  of  the  first  throw 
matters  little,  only  he  who  wins  the  last  goes  home 
content.  To  know  how  to  choose  the  bait  is  also 
an  art.  The  trout  bites  at  the  fly,  the  pike  at  the 
worm,  and  a  yearning  maiden  at  her  lover's  letter. 
Take  notice !  To-day,  which  began  with  such  cruel 
sorrow,  will  yet  have  a  tolerable  end." 

"  Nay,'*  cried  Katterle,  nudging  him  angrily  with 
her  elbow,  "  we  never  had  a  day  begin  more  hap- 
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pily  for  us.     The  gold  with  which  w6  can  set  op 
housekeeping " 

"Oh,  yes/'  interrupted  Biberii,  "the  zecchint 
and  gold  florins  are  certainly  no  trifle.  Much  can 
be  bought  with  them.  But  Schorlin  Castle  razed 
to  the  ground,  my  maste&'s  lady  mother  and  Fdlu- 
lein  Maria  held  as  half  captives  in  the  convent,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  light-hearted  Prince  Hartmann 
and  Sir  Heinz's  piteous  grief — if  all  these  things 
could  be  undone,  child,  I  should  not  think  the  bag 
of  gold,  and  another  into  the  bargain,  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  it.  What  is  the  use  of  a  house 
filled  with  fine  furniture  when  the  heart  is  so  full 
of  sorrow  ?  At  home  we  all  eat  together  out  of  a 
cracked  clay  dish  across  which  a  tinker  had  drawn 
a  wire,  with  rude  wooden  spoons  made  by  my  fa- 
ther, yet  how  we  all  relished  it ! — ^what  more  did  we 
want  ? " 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  her  into  the  kitchen,  where 
he  found  a  friendly  reception. 

True,  the  Ortlieb  servants  were  attached  to 
their  employers  and  sincerely  sorry  for  the  ill 
health  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  but  for  several 
years  the  lamentations  and  anxiety  concerning 
her  had  been  ceaseless.  The  young  prince's  death 
had  startled  rather  than  saddened  them.  They 
did  not  know  him,  but  it  was  terrible  to  die  so. 
young  and  so  suddenly.  They  would  not  have  lis- 
tened to  a  merry  tale  which  stirred  them  to  laugh* 
ter,  but  Biberli's  stories  of  distant  lands,  of  the 
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court,  of  war,  of  the  tournament,  just  suited  their 
present  mood,  and  the  narrator  was  well  pleased 
to  find  ready  listeners.  He  had  so  many  things  to 
forget,  and  he  never  succeeded  better  than  when 
permitted  to  use  his  tongue  freely.  He  wagged  it 
valiantly,  too,  but  when  the  thunderstorm  burst  he 
paused  and  went  to  the  window.  His  narrow  face 
was  blanched,  and  his  agile  limbs  moved  restlessly. 
Suddenly  remarking,  **  My  master  will  need  me," 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  Katterle  in  farewell.  But 
as  the  zigzag  flash  of  lightning  had  just  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  peal  of  thunder,  she  clung  to  him, 
earnestly  beseeching  him  not  to  leave  her.  He 
yielded,  but  went  out  to  learn  whether  Herr  Casper 
was  still  in  the  office,  and  in  a  short  time  returned, 
exclaiming  angrily  :  "  The  old  Eysvogel  seems  to 
be  building  his  nest  here  !  " 

Then,  to  the  vexation  of  the  clumsy  old  cook, 
whom  he  interrupted  by  his  restless  movements 
in  the  Paternosters  she  was  repeating  on  her 
rosary,  he  began  to  stride  up  and  down  before  the 
hearth. 

His  light  heart  had  rarely  be6n  so  heavy.  He 
could  not  keep  his  thoughts  from  his  master,  and 
felt  sure  that  Heinz  needed  him ;  that  he,  Biberli, 
would  have  cause  to  regret  not  being  with  him  at 
this  moment.  Had  the  storm  destroyed  the  Ort- 
lieb  mansion  he  would  have  considered  it  only 
natural ;  and  as  he  glanced  around  the  kitchen  in 
search  of  Katterle,  who,  like  most  of  the  others, 
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was  on  her  knees  with  her  rosary  in  her  hand,  old 
Martsche  rushed  in,  hurried  up  to  the  cook,  shook 
her  as  if  to  rouse  her  from  sleep,  and  exclaimed : 
"  Hot  water  for  the  blood-letting !  Quick  !  Our 
mistress — she'll  slip  through  our  hands." 

As  she  spoke,  the  young  kitchen  maid  Metz 
helped  the  clumsy  woman  up,  and  Biberli  also  lent 
his  aid. 

Just  as  the  jug  was  filled.  Els,  too,  hastened  in, 
snatched  it  from  the  hand  of  Martsche,  whose  old 
feet  were  too  slow  for  her,  and  hurried  with  it  into 
the  entry  and  up  the  stairs,  passing  her  father,  to 
whom  she  had  called  on  the  way  down. 

Casper  Eysvogel  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  and  called  after  her  that  it  would  not  be  his 
fault,  but  her  father's,  if  everything  between  her 
and  his  son  was  over. 

She  probably  heard  the  words,  but  made  no 
answer,  and  hastened  as  fast  as  her  feet  would 
carry  her  to  her  mother's  bed. 

The  old  physician  was  holding  the  gasping 
woman  in  his  arms,  and  Eva  knelt  beside  the  high 
bedstead  sobbing,  as  she  covered  the  dry,  burning 
hand  with  kisses. 

When  Ernst  Ortlieb  entered  the  chamber  of 
his  beloved  wife  a  cold  chill  ran  down  his  back, 
for  the  odour  of  musk,  which  he  had  already  inhaled 
beside  many  a  deathbed,  reached  him. 

It  had  come  to  this !     The  end  which  he  had  so 

long  delayed  by  tender  love  and  care  was  approach- 
22 
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ing.  The  flower  which  had  adorned  his  youth  and, 
spite  of  its  broken  stem,  had  grown  still  dearer 
and  was  treasured  beyond  everything  else  that 
bloomed  in  his  garden,  would  be  torn  from  him. 

This  time  no  friendly  potion  had  helped  her  to 
sleep  through  the  noise  of  the  thunderstorm.  Soon 
after  the  attack  of  convulsions  the  agitated,  feeble 
sufferer  had  started  up  in  terror  at  the  first  loud 
peal  of  thunder.  Fright  followed  fright,  and  when 
the  leech  came  voluntarily  to  enquire  for  her,  he 
found  a  dying  woman. 

The  bleeding  restored  her  to  consciousness  for 
a  short  time,  and  she  evidently  recognised  her  hus- 
band and  her  children.  To  the  former  she  gave  a 
grateful,  tender  glance  of  love,  to  Els  an  affection- 
ate, confidential  gesture,  but  Eva,  her  pride  and 
joy,  whom  the  past  night  had  rendered  a  child  of 
sorrow,  claimed  her  attention  most  fully. 

Her  kind,  gentle  eyes  rested  a  long  time  upon 
her ;  then  she  looked  toward  her  husband  as  if  be- 
seeching him  to  cherish  this  child  with  special  ten- 
derness in  his  heart ;  and  when  he  returned  the 
glance  with  another,  in  which  all  the  wealth  of  his 
great  and  loyal  love  shone  through  his  tears,  her 
fever-flushed  features  brightened.  Memories  of 
the  spring  of  her  love  seemed  to  irradiate  her  last 
moments  and,  as  her  eyes  again  rested  on  Eva, 
her  lips  once  more  smiled  with  the  bewitching  ex- 
pression, once  her  husband's  delight,  which  had 
long  deserted  them. 
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It  seemed  during  this  time  as  if  she  had  forgot* 
ten  the  faithful  nurse  who  for  years  had  willingly 
sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  her  days  and  the  sleep 
of  her  night's,  to  lavish  upon  the  child  of  her  anx* 
iety  all  that  her  mother-heart  still  contained,  which 
was  naught  save  love. 

Els  doubtless  noticed  it,  but  with  no  bitter  or 
sorrowful  thoughts.  She  and  the  beloved  dying 
woman  understood  one  another.  Each  knew  what 
she  was  to  the  other.  Her  mother  need  not  doubt, 
iior  did  she/  that,  whatever  obstacles  life  might 
place  in  her  pathway,  Els  would  pursue  the  right 
course  even  without  counsel  and  guidance.  But 
Eva  needed  her  love  and  care  so  much  just  now, 
and  when  the  sufiferer  gave  her  older  daughter  also 
a  tender  glance  and  vainly  strove  to  falter  a  few 
words  of  thanks,  Els  herself  replaced  in  Eva's  the 
hand  which  her  mother  had  withdrawn. 

Frau  Maria  nodded  gently  to  Els,  as  if  asking 
her  sensible  elder  daughter  to  watch  over  her  for- 
saken sister  in  her  place. 

Then  her  eyes  again  sought  her  husband,  but 
the  priest,  to  whom  she  had  just  confessed,  ap* 
proached  her  instead. 

After  the  holy  man  had  performed  the  duties 
of  his  office,  she  again  turned  her  head  toward  Eva. 
It  seemed  as  though  she  was  feasting  her  eyes  oh 
her  daughter's  charms.  Meanwhile  she  strove  to 
utter  what  more  ishe  desired  to  say,  but  the  by- 
standers understood  only  the  words— they  were 
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her  last :  "  We  thought — should  be  untouched 

But  now  Heaven " 

Here  she  paused  and,  after  closing  her  eyes  for 
a  time,  went  on  in  a  lower  but  perfectly  distinct 
tone :  "  You  are  good — I  hope — the  forge — fire  of 

life — it  is  fortunate  for  you The  heart  and  its 

demands The  hap — pi — ness — which  it — gave 

— me Jt  ought — it  must — you,  too " 

Whilst  speaking  she  had  again  glanced  towards 
her  husband,  then  at  the  Abbess  Kunigunde,  who 
knelt  beside  him,  and  as  the  abbess  met  the  look 
she  thought,  "  She  is  entrusting  the  child  to  me, 
and  desires  Eva  to  be  happy  as  one  of  us  and  the 
fairest  of  the  brides  of  Heaven ! "  Ernst  Ortlieb, 
wholly  overpowered  by  the  deepest  grief,  was  far 
from  enquiring  into  the  meaning  of  these  last 
words  of  his  beloved  dying  wife. 

Els,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  learned  to  read 
the  suffer€{r's  features  and  understood  her  even 
without  words  when  speech  was  difficult,  had 
watched  every  change  in  the  expression  of  her 
features  with  the  utmost  attention.  Without  re- 
flecting or  interpreting,  she  was  sure  that  the 
movements  of  her  dying  mother's  lips  had  pre- 
dicted to  Eva  that  the  "  forge  fire  of  life  "  would 
exert  its  purifying  and  moulding  influence  on  her 
also,  and  wished  that  in  the  world,  not  in  the  con- 
vent, she  might  be  as  happy  as  she  herself  had 
been  rendered  by  her  father's  love. 

After  these  farewell  words  Frau  Maria's  fca- 
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tures  became  painfully  distorted,  the  lids  drooped 
over  her  eyes,  there  was  a  brief  struggle,  then  a 
slight  gesture  from  the  physician  announced  to  the 
weeping  group  that  her  earthly  pilgrimage  was 
over. 

No  one  spoke.  All  knelt  silently,  with  clasped 
hands,  beside  the  couch,  until  Eva,  as  if  roused 
from  a  dream,  shrieked,  "She  will  never  come 
back  again !  "  and  with  passionate  grief  threw  her- 
self upon  the  lifeless  form  to  kiss  the  still  face  and 
beseech  her  to  open  her  dear  eyes  once  more  and 
not  leave  her. 

How  often  she  had  remained  away  from  the 
invalid  in  order  to  let  her  aunt  point  out  the  path 
for  her  own  higher  happiness  whilst  Els  nursed  her 
mother ;  but  now  that  she  had  left  her,  she  sudden- 
ly felt  what  she  had  possessed  and  lost  in  her  love. 
It  seemed  as  if  hitherto  she  had  walked  beneath 
the  shadow  of  leafy  boughs,  and  her  mother's 
death  had  stripped  them  all  away  as  an  autumn 
tempest  cruelly  tears  off  the  foliage.  Henceforth 
she  must  walk  in  the  scorching  sun  without  protec- 
tion or  shelter.  Meanwhile  she  beheld  in  imagina- 
tion fierce  flames  blazing  brightly  from  the  dark 
soot — the  forge  fire  of  life,  to  which  the  dead 
woman's  last  words  had  referred.  She  knew  what 
her  mother  had  wished  to  say,  but  at  the  present 
time  she  lacked  both  the  desire  and  the  strength 
to  realise  it. 

For  a  time  each  remained  absorbed  by  individ- 
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ual  grief.  Then  the  father  drew  both  girls  to  his 
heart  and  confessed  that,  with  their  mother's 
death  life,  already  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  his 
only  son,  had  been  bereft  of  its  last  charm.  His 
most  ardent  desire  was  to  be  summoned  soon  to 
follow  the  departed  ones. 

Els  summoned  up  her  courage  and  asked :  "  And 
we — are  we  nothing  to  you,  father  ?  '* 

Surprised  by  this  rebuke,  he  started,  removed 
his  wet  handkerchief  from  his  eyes,  and  answered : 

**Yes,  yes — but  the  old  do  not  reckon Ay, 

much  is  left  to  me.  But  he  who  is  robbed  of  his 
best  possession  easily  forgets  the  good  things  re- 
maining, and  good  you  both  are." 

He  kissed  his  daughter  lovingly  as  he  spoke, 
as  if  wishing  to  retract  the  words  which  had 
wounded  her;  then  gazing  at  the  still  face  of  the 
dead,  he  said :  "  Before  you  dress  her,  leave  her 
alone  with  me  for  a  time There  is  a  wild  tur- 
moil here  and  here" — he  pointed  to  his  breast  and 

brow — "  and  yet The  last  hours There  is 

so  much  to  settle  and  consider  in  a  future  without 
her With  her,  with  her  dear  calm  features  be- 
fore my  eyes *' 

Here  a  fresh  outburst  of  grief  stifled  his  voice; 
but.  Els  pointed  to  the  image  of  the  Virgin  on  the 
wall  and  beckoned  to  her  sister. 

Wholly  engrossed  by  her  own  sorrow,  Eva  had 
scarcely  heeded  her  father's  words,  and  now  impet- 
uously refused  to  leave  her  mother.     Herr  Ernst, 
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pleased  by  this  immoderate  grief  for  the  one  dear- 
est to  him,  permitted  her  to  remain,  and  asked 
Els  to  attend  to  the  outside  affairs  which  a  death 
always  brought  with  it. 

Els  accepted  the  new  duty  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  went  to  the  door  ;  but  at  the  threshold  she 
turned  back,  rushed  to  the  deathbed,  kissed  the 
pure  brow  and  closed  eyelids  of  the  sleeper,  and 
then  knelt  beside  her  in  silent  prayer.  When  she 
rose  she  clasped  Eva,  who  had  knelt  and  risen 
with  her,  in  a  close  embrace,  and  whispered: 
"  Whatever  happens,  you  may  rely  on  me." 

Then  she  consulted  her  father  concerning 
certain  arrangements  which  must  be  made,  and 
also  asked  him  what  she  should  say  to  the 
maid's  lover,  who  had  come  to  beseech  his  forgive- 
ness. 

"  Tell  him  to  leave  me  in  peace ! "  cried  Herr 
Ernst  vehemently.  Els  tried  to  intercede  for  the 
servant,  but  her  father  pressed  both  hands  over 
his  ears,  exclaiming:  "Who  can  reach  a  decision 
when  he  is  out  of  his  senses  himself?  Let  the 
man  come  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after.  Whoever 
may  call,  I  will  see  no  one,  and  don't  wish  to  know 
who  is  here." 

But  the  peace  and  solitude  for  which  he  longed 
seemed  denied  him.  A  few  hours  after  he  left  the 
chamber  of  death  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Town  Hall  on  business  which  could  not  be  de- 
ferred ;  and  when,  shortly,  before   sunset,  he   re- 
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turned  home  and  locked  himself  into  his  own  room, 
old  Eysvogel  again  appeared. 

He  looked  pale  and  agitated,  and  ordered  the 
manservant — who  denied  him  admittance  as  he 
had  been  directed — to  call  Jungfrau  Els.  His 
voice  trembled  as  he  entreated  her  to  persuade  her 
father  to  see  him  again.  The  matter  in  questioa 
was  the  final  decision  of  the  fate  of  his  ancient 
house,  of  Wolff,  and  also  her  own  and  her  marriage 
with  his  son.  Perhaps  the  death  of  his  beloved 
wife  might  render  her  father's  mood  more  gentle. 

He  did  not  yet  know  all Now  he  must  learn 

it.  If  he  again  said  *^  No,"  it  would  seal  the  ruin 
of  the  Eysvogel  firm. 

How  imploringly  he  could  plead !  how  humbly 
the  words  fell  from  the  old  merchant's  lips,  moving 
Els  to  her  inmost  heart  as  she  remembered  the 
curt  inflexibility  with  which,  only  yesterday,  this 
arrogant  man,  in  that  very  spot,  had  refused  any 
connection  with  the  Ortliebs !  How  much  it  must 
cost  him  to  bow  his  stiff  neck  before  her,  who  was 
so  much  younger,  and  approach  her  father,  whose 
heart  he  had  so  pitilessly  trampled  under  foot,  in 
the  character  of  a  supplicant  for  aid,  perhaps  a 
beggar ! 

Besides,  Wolff  was  his  son  ! 

Whatever  wrong  the  father  had  done  her  she 
must  forget  it,  and  the  task  was  not  difficult ;  for 
now — she  felt  it — no  matter  from  what  motive,  he 
honestly  desired  to  unite  her  to  his  son.     If  her 
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lover  now  led  her  through  the  door  adorned  with 
the  huge,  showy  escutcheon,  she  would  no  longer 
come  as  a  person  unwillingly  tolerated,  but  as  a 
welcome  helper — perhaps  as  the  saviour  of  the  im- 
perilled house.  Of  the  women  of  the  Eysvogel 
family  she  forbade  herself  to  think. 

How  touching  the  handsome,  aristocratic,  grey- 
haired  man  seemed  to  her  in  his  helpless  weakness ! 
If  her  father  would  only  receive  him,  he  would 
find  it  no  easier  than  she  to  deny  him  the  compas- 
sion he  so  greatly  needed. 

She  knocked  at  the  lonely  mourner's  door  and 
was  admitted. 

He  was  sitting,  with  his  head  bowed  on  his 
hands,  opposite  to  the  large  portrait  of  her  dead 
mother  in  her  bridal  robes.  The  dusk  of  the 
gathering  twilight  concealed  the  picture,  but 
he  had  doubtless  gazed  long  at  the  lovely  fea- 
tures, and  still  beheld  them  with  his  mental 
vision. 

Els  was  received  with  a  mournful  greeting;  but 
when  Herr  Ernst  heard  what  had  brought  her  to 
him,  he  fiercely  commanded  her  to  tell  Herr  Cas- 
per that  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him. 

Els  interceded  for  the  unfortunate  man,  beg- 
ging, pleading,  and  assuring  her  father  that  she 
would  never  give  up  Wolff.  The  happiness  of  her 
whole  life  was  centred  in  him  and  his  love.  If  he 
refused  the  Eysvogels  the  aid  besought  by  the  old 
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merchant  who,  in  his  humility,  seemed  a  different 
man — ■ — 

Here  her  father  indignantly  broke  in,  ordering 
her  to  disturb  him  no  longer.  But  now  the  her- 
itage of  his  own  nature  asserted  itself  in  Els  and, 
with  an  outburst  of  indignation,  she  pointed  to  the 
picture  of  her  mother,  whose  kind  .heart  certainly 
could  not  have  endured  to  see  a  broken-hearted 
man,  on  whose  rescue  the  happiness  of  her  own 
child  depended,  turned  from  her  door  like  an  im- 
portunate beggar. 

At  this  the  man  whose  locks  had  long  been 
grey  sprang  from  his  chair  with  the  agility  of  a 
youth,  exclaiming  in  vehement  excitement :  "  To 
embitter  the  hours  devoted  to  the  most  sacred 
grief  is  genuine  Eysvogel  selfishness.  Everything 
for  themselves  !  What  do  they  care  for  others  ? 
I  except  your  Wolff ;  let  the  future  decide  what 
concerns  him  and  you.  I  will  stand  by  you.  But 
to  hope  for  happiness  and  peace — nay,  even  a  life 
without  bitter  sorrow  for  you  from  the  rest  of  the 
kin — is  to  expect  to  gather  sweet  pears  from  juniper 
bushes.  Ever  since  your  betrothal  your  mother 
and  I  have  had  no  sleep,  disturbed  whenever  we 
talked  to  each  other  about  your  being  condemned 
to  live  under*  the  same  roof  with  that  old  devil,  the 
countess,  her  pitiable  daughter,  and  that  worthless 
Siebenburg.  But  within  the  past  few  hours  all  this 
has  been  changed.  The  table-cloth  has  been  cut 
between    the    Eysvogels  and   the   Ortliebs.     No 
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power  in  the  world  can  ever  join  it.  I  have  not 
told  you  what  has  happened.     Now  you  may  learn 

that  you But  first  listen,  and  then  decide  on 

whose  side  you  will  stand. 

"  Early  this  morning  I  went  to  the  session  of 
the  Council.  In  the  market-place  I  met  first  one 
member  of  it,  then  a  second,  third,  and  fourth; 
each  asked  me  what  had  happened  to  the  beauti- 
ful E,  my  lovely  little  daughter.  Gradually  I 
learned  what  had  reached  their  ears.  Yesterday 
evening,  on  his  way  home  from  here,  the  man  out- 
side,   Casper   Eysvogel,  sullied    your — our — good 

name,  child,  in  a  way I  have  just  learned  the 

particulars.  He  boasted,  in  the  presence  of  those 
estimable  old  gentlemen,  the  Brothers  l^brier,  that 
he  had  flung  at  my  feet  the  ring  which  bound  you 
to  his  son.  You  had  been  surprised  at  midnight, 
he  said,  in  the  arms  of  a  Swiss  knight,  and  that 
base  scoundrel  Siebenburg,  his  daughter's  hus- 
band, dared  at  the  gaming-table,  before  a  number 
of  knights  and  gentlemen — among  them  young 
Hans  Gross,  Veit  Holzschuher,  and  others — to  put 
your  interview  with  the  Swiss  in  so  false  a  light 

that No,  I  cannot  bring  my  lips  to  utter  it 

You  need  hear  only  this  one  thing  more :  the  wretch 
said  that  he  thanked  his  patron  saint  that  they  had 
discovered  the  jade's  tricks  in  time.  And  this, 
child,  was  the  real  belief  of  the  whole  contemptible 
crew !  But  now  that  the  water  is  up  to  their 
necks,  and   they  need  my  helping  hand  to  save 
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them  from  drowning— now  they  will  graciously 
take  Ernst  Ortlieb's  daughter  if  he  will  give  them 
his  property  into  the  bargain,  that  they  may  de- 
stroy both  fortune  and  child.  No — a  thousand 
times  no  !  It  is  not  seemly,  at  this  hour,  to  yield 
to  the  spirit  of  hate ;  but  she  who  is  lying  in  her 
last  sleep  above  would  not  have  counselled  me  by 
a  single  word  to  such  suicidal  folly.  I  did  not 
learn  the  worst  until  I  went  to  the  Council,  or  I 
would  have  turned  the  importunate  fellow  from 
the  door  this  morning.  Tell  the  old  man  so,  and 
add  that  Ernst  Ortlieb  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  him." 

Here  the  deeply  incensed  father  pointed  to  the 
door. 

Els  had  listened  with  eyes  dilating  in  horror. 
The  result  surpassed  her  worst  fears. 

She  had  felt  so  secure  in  her  innocence,  and  the 
countess  had  interceded  for  her  so  cleverly  that, 
absorbed  by  anxieties  concerning  Eva,  Cordula, 
and  her  mother,  she  had  already  half  forgotten  the 
disagreeable  incident. 

Yet,  now  that  her  fair  name  was  dragged  through 
the  mire,  she  could  scarcely  be  angry  with  those 
who  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  her ;  for  faith- 
lessness to  a  betrothed  lover  was  an  offence  as 
great  as  infidelity  to  a  husband.  Nay,  her  friends 
were  more  ready  to  condemn  a  girl  who  broke  her 
vow  than  a  wife  who  forgot  her  duty. 

And  if  Wolff,  in  his  hiding-place  in  the  citadel, 
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should  learn  what  was  said  of  his  Els,  to  whom 
yesterday  old  and  young  raised  their  hats  in  glad 
yet  respectful  greeting,  would  he  not  believe  those 
who  appealed  to  his  own  father  ? 

Yet  ere  she  had  fully  realised  this  fear,  she  told 
herself  that  it  was  her  duty  and  her  right  to  thrust 
it  aside.  Wolff  would  not  be  Wolff  if  even  for  a 
moment  he  believed  such  a  thing  possible.  They 
ought  not,  could  not,  doubt  each  other.  Though 
all  Nuremberg  should  listen  to  the  base  calumny 
and  turn  its  back  upon  her,  she  was  sure  of  her 
Wolff.  Ay,  he  would  cherish  her  with  twofold 
tenderness  when  he  learned  by  whom  this  terrible 
suffering  had  been  inflicted  upon  her. 

Drawing  a  long  breath,  she  again  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  her  mother's  portrait.  Had  she  now 
rushed  out  to  tell  the  old  man  who  had  so  cruelly 
injured  her — oh,  it  would  have  lightened  her 
heart! — the  wrong  he  had  done  and  what  she 
thought  of  him,  her  mother  would  certainly  hav* 
stopped  her,  saying :  "  Remember  that  he  is 
your  betrothed  husband's  father."  She  would 
not  forget  it ;  she  could  not  even  hate  the  ruined 
man. 

Any  effort  to  change  her  father's  mood  now— 
she  saw  it  plainly — would  be  futile.  Later,  when 
his  just  anger  had  cooled,  perhaps  he  might  be  per- 
suaded to  aid  the  endangered  house. 

Herr  Ernst  gazed  after  her  sorrowfully  as, 
with  a  gesture  of  farewell,  she   silently  left  the 
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room  to  tell  her  lover's  father  that  he  had  come  in 
vain. 

The  old  merchant  was  waiting  in  the  entry, 
where  the  wails  of  the  servants  and  the  women  in 
the  neighbourhood  who,  according  to  custom,  were 
beating  their  brows  and  breasts  and  rending  their 
garments,  could  be  heard  distinctly. 

Deadly  pale,  as  if  ready  to  sink,  he  tottered 
towards  the  door. 

When  Els  saw  him  hesitate  at  the  top  of  the 
few  steps  leading  to  the  entry,  she  gave  him  her 
arm  to  support  him  down.  As  he  cautiously  put 
one  foot  after  the  other  on  the  stairs,  she  won- 
dered how  it  was  possible  that  this  man,  whose  tall 
figure  and  handsome  face  were  cast  in  so  noble  a 
mould,  could  believe  her  to  be  so  base;  and  at  the 
same  moment  she  remembered  the  words  which  old 
Berthold  Vorchtel  had  uttered  in  her  presence  to 
his  son  Ulrich :  "  If  anything  obscure  comes  be- 
tween you  and  a  friend,  obtain  a  clear  understand- 
ing and  peace  by  truth." 

Had  the  young  man  who  had  irritated  his  mis- 
judged friend  into  crossing  swords  with  him  fol- 
lowed this  counsel,  perhaps  he  would  have  been 
alive  now.  She  would  take  it  herself,  and  frankly 
ask  Wolff's  father  what  justified  him  in  accusing 
her  of  so  base  a  deed. 

The  lamps  were  already  lighted  in  the  hall,  and 
the  rays  from  the  central  one  fell  upon  Herr  Cas- 
per's colourless  face,  which  wore  an  expression  of 
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despair.  But  just  as  her  lips  parted  to  ask  the 
question  the  odour  of  musk  reached  her  from  the 
death-chamber,  whose  door  Eva  had  opened. 
Her  mother's  gentle  face,  still  in  death,  rose 
before  her  memory,  and  she  was  forced  to  ex- 
ert the  utmost  self-control  not  to  weep  aloud. 
Without  further  reflection  she  imposed  silence 
upon  herself  and — yesterday  she  would  not 
have  ventured  to  do  it — threw  her  arm  around 
Herr  Casper's  shoulders,  gazed  affectionately 
at  him,  and  whispered:  "You  must  not  despair, 
father.  You  have  a  faithful  ally  in  this  house 
in  Els." 

The  old  man  looked  down  at  her  in  astonish- 
ment, but  instead  of  drawing  her  closer  to  him  he 
released  himself  with  courteous  coldness,  saying 
bitterly :  "  There  is  no  longer  any  bond  between 
us  and  the  Ortliebs,  Jungfrau  Els.  From  this  day 
forth  I  am  no  more  your  father  than  you  are  the 
bride  of  my  son.  Your  will  may  be  good,  but  how 
little  it  can  accomplish  has  unfortunately  been 
proved." 

Shrugging  his  shoulders  wearily  as  he  spoke, 
he  nodded  a  farewell  and  left  the  house. 

Four  bearers  were  waiting  outside  with  the 
sedan-chair,  three  servants  with  torches,  and  two 
stout  attendants  carrying  clubs  over  their  shoul- 
ders. All  wore  costly  liveries  of  the  Eysvogel 
colours,  and  when  their  master  had  taken  his  seat 
in  the  gilded  conveyance  and  the  men  lifted  it.  Els 
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heard  a  weaver's  wife,  who  lived  near  by,  say  to 
her  little  boy :  "  That's  the  rich  Herr  Eysvogei, 
Fritzel.  He  has  as  much  money  to  spend  every 
hour  as  we  have  in  a  whole  year,  and  he  is  a  very 
happy  man." 


CHAPTER   II. 

Els  went  back  into  the  house. 

The  repulse  which  she  had  just  received  caused 
her  bitter  sorrow.  Her  father  was  right.  Herr 
Casper  had  treated  her  kindly  from  a  purely  selfish 
motive.     She  herself  was  nothing  to  him. 

But  there  was  so  much  for  her  to  do  that 
she  found  little  time  to  grieve  over  this  new 
trouble. 

Eva  was  praying  in  the  death-chamber  for  the 
soul  of  the  beloved  dead  with  some  of  the  nuns 
from  the  convent,  who  had  lost  in  her  mother  a 
generous  benefactress. 

Els  was  glad  to  know  that  she  was  occupied ; 
it  was  better  that  her  sister  should  be  spared  many 
of  the  duties  which  she  was  obliged  to  perform. 
Whilst  arranging  with  the  coffin-maker  and  the 
**  Hegelein,"  the  sexton  and  upholsterer,  ordering  a 
large  number  of  candies  and  everything  else  requi- 
site at  the  funeral  of  the  mistress  of  an  aristocratic 
household,  she  also  found  time  to  look  after  hef 
father  and  Countess  Cordula,  who  was  better.  Yet 
she  did  not  forget  her  own  affairs. 
23  23 
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Biberli  had  returned.  He  had  much  to  relate; 
but  when  forced  to  admit  that  nothing  was  urgent, 
she  requested  him  to  defer  it  until  later,  and  only 
commissioned  him  to  go  to  the  castle,  greet  Wolff 
in  her  name,  and  announce  her  mother's  death; 
Katterle  would  accompany  him,  in  order  to  obtain 
admittance  through  her  countryman,  the  Swiss 
warder. 

Els  might  have  sent  one  of  the  Ortlieb  servants ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  the  fugitive's  refuge  must  be 
concealed,  and  then  she  told  herself  that  Biberli, 
who  had  witnessed  the  occurrence  of  the  previous 
evening,  could  best  inform  Wolff  of  the  real  course 
of  events.  But  when  she  gave  him  permission  to 
tell  her  betrothed  husband  all  that  he  had  seen  and 
heard  the  day  before  at  the  Ortlieb  mansion,  Bi- 
berli replied  that  a  better  person  than  he  had 
undertaken  to  do  so.  As  he  left  his  master,  Sir 
Heinz  was  just  going  to  seek  her  lover.  When 
she  learned  all  that  had  befallen  the  knight,  she 
would  understand  that  he  was  no  longer  himself. 
Els,  however,  had  no  time  to  listen,  and  promised 
to  hear  his  story  when  he  returned ;  but  he  was 
too  full  of  the  recent  experience  to  leave  it  untold, 
and  briefly  related  how  wonderfully  Heaven  had 
preserved  his  master's  life.  .Then  he  also  told  her 
hurriedly  that  the  trouble  which  had  come  upon 
her  through  Sir  Heinz's  fault  burdened  his  soul. 
Therefore  he  would  not  let  the  night  pass  without 
at  least  showing  her   betrothed    husband  how  he 
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should  regard  the  gossip  of  idle  tongues  if  it  pen- 
etrated to  his  hiding-place. 

Els  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief.  Surely  Wolff  must 
trust  her !  Yet  what  viciously  coloured  reports 
might  reach  him  from  the  Eysvogels !  Now  that 
he  would  learn  the  actual  truth  from  the  most 
credible  eye-witnesses  she  no  longer  dreaded  even 
the  worst  calumny. 

No  one  appeared  at  supper  except  her  father. 

Eva  had  begged  to  be  excused.  She  wished  to 
remain  undisturbed;  but  the  world,  with  rude  yet 
beneficent  hand,  interrupted  even  her  surrender  to 
her  grief  for  her  mother. 

The  tailor,  who  protested  that,  owing  to  the 
mourning  for  young  Prince  Hartmann,  he  had  fairly 
"  stolen  "  this  hour  for  the  beautiful  Ortlieb  sisters, 
came  with  his  assistant,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
messenger  arrived  from  the  cloth-house  in  the 
market-place  bringing  the  packages  of  white  stuffs 
for  selection.  Then  it  was  necessary  to  decide  upon 
the  pattern  and  material ;  the  sisters  must  appear 
in  mourning  the  next  morning  at  the  consecration, 
and  later  at  the  mass  for  the  dead. 

Eva  had  turned  to  these  worldly  matters  with 
sincere  repugnance,  but  Els  would  not  release  her 
from  giving  them  due  attention. 

It  was  well  for  her  tortured  soul  and  the  poor 
eyes  reddened  by  weeping.  But  when  she  again 
knelt  in  the  chamber  of  death  beside  her  dear 
nuns  and  saw  the  grey  robe,  which  they  all  wore, 
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the  wish  to  don  one,  which  she  had  so  often  cher- 
ished, again  awoke.  No  other  was  more  pleasing 
to  her  Heavenly  Bridegroom,  and  she  forbade  her- 
self in  this  hour  to  think  of  the  only  person  for 
whose  sake  she  would  gladly  have  adorned  herself. 
Yet  the  struggle  to  forget  him  constantly  recalled 
him  to  her  mind,  no  matter  how  earnestly  she 
strove  to  shut  out  his  image  whenever  it  appeared. 
But,  after  her  last  conversation,  must  not  her 
mother  have  died  in  the  belief  that  she  would  not 
give  up  her  love  ?  And  the  dead  woman's  last 
words  ?  Yet,  no  matter  what  they  meant,  here  and 
now  nothing  should  come  between  her  and  the  be- 
loved departed.  She  devoted  herself  heart  and 
soul  to  the  memory  of  the  longing  for  her. 

Grief  for  her  loss,  repentance  for  not  having 
devoted  herself  faithfully  enough  to  her,  and  the 
hope  that  in  the  convent  her  prayers  might  obtain 
a  special  place  in  the  world  beyond  for  the  beloved 
sleeper,  now  revived  her  wish  to  take  the  veil.  She 
felt  bound  to  the  nuns,  who  shared  her  aspirations. 
When  her  father  came  to  send  her  to  her  rest  and 
asked  whether,  as  a  motherless  child,  she  intended 
to  trust  his  love  and  care  or  to  choose  another 
mother  who  was  not  of  this  world,  she  answered 
quietly  with  a  loving  glance  at  the  picture  of  St. 
Clare,  "  As  you  wish,  and  she  commands." 

Herr  Ernst  kindly  replied  that  she  still  had 
ample  time  to  make  her  decision,  and  then  again 
urged  her  to  leave  the  watch  beside  the  dead  to 
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the  women  who  had  been  appointed  to  it  and  the 
nuns,  who  desired  to  remain  with  the  body ;  but 
Eva  insisted  so  eagerly  upon  sharing  it  that  Els, 
by  a  significant  gesture  to  her  father,  induced  him 
to  yield. 

She  kept  her  sister  away  whilst  the  corpse  was 
being  laid  out  and  the  women  were  performing 
their  other  duties  by  asking  Eva  to  receive  their 
Aunt  Christine,  the  wife  of  Berthold  Piinzing,  who 
had  hurried  to  the  city  from  Schweinau  as  soon  as 
she  had  news  of  her  sister-in-law's  death. 

Nothing  must  cloud  the  memory  of  the  beloved 
sufferer  in  the  mind  of  her  child,  and  Els  knew  that 
Frau  Christine  had  been  a  dear  friend  of  the  dead 
woman,  that  Eva  clung  to  her  like  a  second  mother, 
and  that  nothing  could  reach  her  sister  from  her 
honest  heart  which  would  not  benefit  her.  Nor 
was  she  mlistaken,  for  the  warm,  affectionate  man- 
ner in  which  the  matron  greeted  the  young  girl  re- 
stored  her  composure;  nay,  when  Frau  Christine 
was  obliged  to  go,  because  her  time  was  claimed 
by  important  duties,  she  would  gladly  have  de- 
tained her. 

When  Eva,  in  a  calmer  mood  than  before,  at 
last  entered  the  hall  where  her  mother's  body  now 
lay  in  a  white  silk  shroud  on  the  snowy  satin  pil- 
lows, as  she  was  to  be  placed  before  the  altar  for 
the  service  of  consecration  on  the  morrow,  she  was 
again  overwhelmed  with  all  the  violence  of  the 
deepest  grief;   nay,  the  burning  anguish   of   her 
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soul  expressed  itself  so  vehemently  that  the  abbess, 
who  had  returned  whilst  the  sisters  were  still  tak- 
ing leave  of  their  Aunt  Christine,  did  not  succeed 
in  soothing  her  until,  drawing  her  aside,  she  whis- 
pered :  "  Remember  our  saint,  child.  He  called 
everything,  even  the  sorest  agony,  *  Sister  Sorrow/ 
So  you,  too,  must  greet  sorrow  as  a  sister,  the 
daughter  of  your  heavenly  Father.  Remember 
the  supreme,  loving  hand  whence  it  came,  and 
you  will  bear  it  p^atiently." 

Eva  nodded  gratefully,  and  when  grief  threat- 
ened to  overpower  her  she  thought  of  the  saint's 
soothing  words,  "  Sister  Sorrow,*'  and  her  heart 
grew  calmer. 

Els  knew  how  much  the  emotions  of  the  previ- 
ous nights  must  have  wearied  her,  and  had  per- 
mitted her  to  share  the  vigil  beside  the  corpse 
only  because  she  believed  that  she  would  be 
unable  to  resist  sleep.  She  had  slipped  a  pillow 
between  her  back  and  that  of  the  tall,  handsome 
chair  which  she  had  chosen  for  a  seat,  but  Eva 
disappointed  her  expectation ;  for  whatever  she 
earnestly  desired  she  accomplished,  and  whilst  Els 
often  closed  her  eyes,  she  remained  wide  awake. 
When  sleep  threatened  to  overpower  her  she 
thought  of  her  mother's  last  words,  especially  one 
phrase,  "  the  forge  fire  of  life,"  which  seemed  spe- 
cially pregnant  with  meaning.  Yet,  ere  she  had 
reached  any  definite  understanding  of  its  true  sig- 
nificance, the  cocks  began  to  crow,  the  song  of  the 
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nightingale  ceased,  an4  the  twittering  of  the  other 
birds  in  the  trees  and  bushes  in  the  garden  greeted 
the  dawning  day. 

Then  she  rose  and,  smiling,  kissed  Els,  who  was 
sleeping,  on  the  forehead,  told  Sister  Renata  that 
she  would  go  to  rest,  and  lay  down  on  her  bed  in 
the  darkened  chamber. 

Whilst  praying  and  reflecting  she  had  thought 
constantly  of  her  mother.  Now  she  dreamed  that 
Heinz  Schorlin  had  borne  her  in  his  strong  arms 
out  of  the  burning  convent,  as  Sir  Boemund  Alt- 
rosen  had  saved  the  Countess  von  Montfort,  and 
carried  her  to  the  dead  woman,  who  looked  as 
fresh  and  well  as  in  the  days  before  her  sickness. 

When,  three  hours  before  noon,  she  awoke,  she 
returned  greatly  refreshed  to  her  dead  mother. 
How  mild  and  gentle  her  face  was  even  now ;  yet 
the  dear,  silent  lips  could  never  again  give  her  a 
morning  greeting  and,  overwhelmed  by  grief,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  coffin. 

But  she  soon  rose  again.  Her  recent  slumber 
had  transformed  the  passionate  anguish  into  quiet 
sorrow. 

Now,  too,  she  could  think  of  external  things. 

There  was  little  to  be  done  in  the  last  arrange- 
ment of  the  dead,  but  she  could  place  the  delicate, 
pale  hands  in  a  more  natural  position,  and  the 
flowers  which  the  gardener  had  brought. to  adorn 
the  coffin  did  not  satisfy  her.  She  knew  all  that 
grew  in  the  woods  and  fields  near  Nuremberg,  and 
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no  one  could  dispose  bouquets  more  gracefully. 
Her  mother  had  been  especially  fond  of  some  of 
them,  and  was  always  pleased  when  she  brought 
them  home  from  her  walks  with  the  abbess  or 
Sister  Perpetua,  the  experienced  old  doctress  of 
the  convent.  Many  grew  in  the  forest,  others  on 
the  brink  of  the  water.  The  beloved  dead  should 
not  leave  the  house,  whose  guide  and  ornament  she 
had  been,  without  her  favourite  blossoms. 

Eva  arranged  the  flowers  brought  by  the  gar- 
dener as  gracefully  as  possible,  and  then  asked 
Sister  Perpetua  to  go  to  walk  with  her,  telling  her 
father  and  sister  that  she  wished  to  be  out  of  doors 
with  the  nun  for  a  short  time. 

She  told  no  one  what  she  meant  to  do.  Her 
mother's  favourite  flowers  should  be  her  own  last 
gift  to  her. 

Old  Martsche  receivied  the  order  to  send  Ortel, 
the  youngest  manservant  in  the  household,  a 
good-natured  fellow  eighteen  years  old,  with  a 
basket,  to  wait  for  her  and  Sister  Perpetua  at  the 
weir. 

After  the  thunderstorm  of  the  day  before  the 
air  was  specially  fresh  and  pure ;  it  was  a  pleasure 
merely  to  breathe.  The  sun  shone  brightly  from 
the  cloudless  sky.  It  was  a  delightful  walk 
through  the  meadows  and  forest  over  the  foot- 
path which  passed  near  the  very  DUtzen  pool, 
where  Katterle  the .  day  before  had  resolved  to 
seek  death.    All  Nature  seemed  revived  as  though 
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by  a  refreshing  bath.  Larks  flew  heavenward  with 
a  low  sweet  song,  from  amidst  the  grain  growing 
luxuriantly  for  the  winter  harvest,  and  butterflies 
hovered  above  the  blossoming  fields.  Slender 
dragon-flies  and  smaller  busy  insects  •  flitted  buzz- 
ing from  flower  to  flower,  sucking  honey  from  the 
brimming  calyxes  and  bearing  to  others  the  seeds 
needed  to  form  fruit.  The  songs  of  finches  and 
the  twitter  of  white-throats  echoed  from  many  a 
bush  by  the  wayside. 

In  the  forest  they  were  surrounded  by  delight- 
ful shade  animated  by  hundreds  of  loud  and  low 
voices  far  away  and  close  at  hand.  Countless  buds 
were  opening  under  the  moss  and  ferns,  strawber- 
ries were  ripening  close  to  the  ground,  and  the 
delicate  leafy  boughs  of  the  bilberry  bushes  were 
full  of  juicy  green  or  red  fruit. 

Near  the  weir  they  heard  a  loud  clanking  and 
echoing,  but  it  had  a  very  different  effect  from  the 
noise  of  the  city ;  instead  of  exciting  curiosity  there 
was  something  soothing  in  the  regularity  of  the 
blows  of  the  iron  hammer  and  the  monotonous 
croaking  of  the  frogs. 

In  this  part  of  the  forest,  where  the  fairest  flow- 
ers grew,  the  morning  dew  still  hung  glittering  from 
the  blossoms  and  grasses.  Here  it  was  secluded, 
yet  full  of  life,  and  amidst  the  wealth  of  sounds  in 
which  might  be  heard  the  tapping  of  the  wood- 
pecker, the  cry  of  the  lapwing,  and  the  call  of  the 
distant  wood-pigeon,  it  was  so  still  and  peaceful 
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that   Eva's    heart   grew    lighter   in   spite  of    her 
grief. 

Sister  Perpetua  spoke  only  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion. She  sympathised  with  Eva's  thought  when 
she  frankly  expressed  her  pleasure  in  every  new 
discovery,  for  she  knew  for  whom  and  with  what 
purpose  she  was  seeking  and  culling  the  flowers 
and,  instead  of  accusing  her  of  want  of  feeling, 
she  watched  with  silent  emotion  the  change 
wrought  in  the  innocent  child  by  the  effort  to  ren- 
der, in  league  with  Nature,  an  act  of  loving  service 
to  the  one  she  held  dearest. 

True,  even  now  grief  often  rudely  assailed  Eva's 
heart.  At  such  times  she  paused,  sighing  silently, 
or  exclaimed  to  her  companion,  "  Ah,  if  she  could 
be  with  us  !  "  or  else  asked  thoughtfully  if  she  re- 
membered how  her  mother  had  rejoiced  over  the 
fragrant  orchid  or  the  white  water-lily  which  she 
had  just  found. 

Sister  Perpetua  had  taken  part  of  the  blossoms 
which  she  had  gathered ;  but  Ortel  already  stood 
waiting  with  the  basket,  and  the  house-dog,  Was- 
ser,  which  had  followed  the  young  servant,  ran 
barking  joyously  to  meet  the  ladies.  Eva  already 
had  flowers  enough  to  adorn  the  coffin  as  she  de- 
sired, and  the  sun  showed  that  it  was  time  to  return. 

Hitherto  they  had  met  no  one.  The  blossoms 
could  be  arranged  here  in  the  forest  meadow  under 
the  shade  of  the  thick  hazel-bushes  which  bordered 
the  pine  wood. 
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After  Eva  had  thrown  hers  on  the  grass,  she 
asked  the  nun  to  do  the  same  with  her  own  motley 
bundle. 

Between  the  thicket  and  the  road  stood  a  little 
chapel  which  had  been  erected  by  the  Mendel 
family  on  the  spot  where  a  son  of  old  Herr  Niko- 
laus  had  been  murdered.  Four  Frank  robber 
knights  had  attacked  him  and  the  train  of  waggons 
he  had  ridden  out  to  meet,  and  killed  the  spirited 
young  man,  who  fought  bravely  in  their  defence. 

Such  an  event  would  no  longer  have  been  pos- 
sible so  near  the  city.  But  Eva  knew  what  had 
befallen  the  Eysvogel  wares  and,  although  she  did 
not  lack  courage,  she  started  in  terror  as  she  heard 
the  tramp  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  clank  of  weap- 
ons, not  from  the  city,  but  within  the  forest. 

She  hastily  beckoned  to  her  companion  who, 
being  slightly  deaf  had  heard  nothing,  to  hide 
with  her  behind  the  hazel-bushes,  and  also  told  the 
young  servant,  who  had  already  placed  the  basket 
beside  the  flowers,  to  conceal  himself,  and  all 
three  strained  their  ears  to  catch  the  sounds  from 
the  wood. 

Ortel  held  the  dog  by  the  collar,  silenced  him, 
and  assured  his  mistress  that  it  was  only  another 
little  band  of  troopers  on  their  way  from  Altdorf 
to  join  the  imperial  army. 

But  this  surmise  soon  proved  wrong,  for  the 
first  persons  to  appear  were  two  armed  horsemen, 
who  turned  their  heads  as  nimbly  as  their  steeds, 
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now  to  the  right  and  now  to  the  left,  scanning  the 
thickets  along  the  road  distrustfully.  After  a 
somewhat  lengthy  interval  the  tall  figure  of  an 
elderly  man  followed,  clad  in  deep  mourning.  Be- 
neath his  cap,  bordered  with  fine  fur,  long  locks 
fell  to  his  shoulders,  and  he  was  mounted  on  a 
powerful  Binzgau  charger.  At  his  side,  on  a 
beautiful  spirited  bay,  rode  a  very  young  woman 
whose  pliant  figure  was  extremely  aristocratic  in 
its  bearing. 

As  soon  as  the  hazel-bushes  and  pine  trees, 
which  had  concealed  the  noble  pair,  permitted  a 
view  of  them,  Eva  recognised  in  the  gentleman 
the  Emperor  Rudolph,  and  in  his  companion  Duch- 
ess Agnes  of  Austria,  his  young  daughter-in-law, 
whom  she  had  not  forgotten  since  the  dance  at  the 
Town  Hall.  Behind  them  came  several  mailed 
knights,  with  the  emblems  of  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing on  their  garments  and  helmets,  and  among 
those  nearest  to  the  Emperor  Eva  perceived — 
her  heart  almost  stood  still — the  person  whom 
she  had  least  expected  to  meet  here — Heinz  *^ 
Schorlin. 

Whilst  she  was  gathering  the  flowers  for  her 
mother's  coffin  his  image  had  almost  vanished 
from  her  mind.  Now  he  appeared  before  her  in 
person,  and  the  sight  moved  her  so  deeply  that 
Sister  Perpetua,  who  saw  her  turn  pale  and  cling 
to  the  young  pine  by  her  side,  attributed  her  al- 
tered  expression  to  fear  of  robber   knights,  and 
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whispered,  ''Don't  be  troubled,  child; -it  is  only 
the  Emperor." 

Neither  the  first  horsemen — ^guards  whom  the 
magistrate,  Berthold  Pfinzing,  Eva's  uncle.  Had 
assigned  to  the  sovereign  without  his  knowledge, 
to  protect  him  from  unpleasant  encounters  during 
his  early  morning  ride — nor  the  Emperor  and  his 
companions  could  have  seen  Eva  whilst  they  were 
passing  the  chapel ;  but  scarcely  had  they  reached 
it  when  the  dog  Wasser,  which  had  escaped  from 
Ortel's  grasp,  burst  through  the  hazel  copse  and, 
barking  furiously,  dashed  towards  the  duchess'9 
horse. 

The  spirited  animal  leaped  aside,  but  a  few  sec- 
onds later  Heinz  Schorlin  had  swung  himself  from 
the  saddle  and  dealt  the  dog  so  vigorous  a  kick 
that  it  retreated  howling  into  the  thicket.  Mean- 
while he  had  watched  every  movement  of  the  bay, 
and  at  the  right  instant  his  strong  hand  had 
grasped  its  nostrils  and  forced  it  to  stand. 

''  Always  alert  and  on  the  spot  at  the  right 
time ! "  cried  the  Emperor,  then  added  mournf uUy, 
"  So  was  our  Hartmann,  too." 

The  duchess  bent  her  head  in  assent,  but  the 
grieving  father  pointed  to  Heinz,  and  added :  '^  The 
boy  owed  his  blithe  vigour  partly  to  the  healthful 

« 

Swiss  blood  with  which  he  was  born«  but  yonder 
knight,  during  the  decisive  years  of  life,  set 'him 
the  example.  Will  you  dismount,  child,  and  let 
Schorlin  quiet  the  bay  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  duchess,  "  I  understand 
the  animal.  You  have  not  yet  broken  the  wonder- 
ful son  of  the  desert  of  shying,  as  you  promised. 
It  was  not  the  barking  cur,  but  yonder  basket  that 
has  dropped  from  the  skies,  which  frightened 
him." 

She  pointed,  as  she  spoke,  to  the  grass  near  the 
chapel  where,  beside  Eva's  flowers,  stood  the  light 
willow  basket  which  was  to  receive  them. 

"  Possibly,  noble  lady,"  replied  Heinz,  patting 
the  glossy  neck  of  the  Arabian,  a  gift  to  the  Em- 
peror Rudolph  from  the  Egyptian  Mameluke  Sul- 
tan Kalaun.  "But  perhaps  the  clever  creature 
merely  wished  to  force  his  royal  rider  to  linger 
here.  Graciously  look  over  yonder.  Your  High- 
ness ;  does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  wood  fairy  her- 
self had  laid  by  the  roadside  for  your  illustrious 
Majesty  the  fairest  flowers  that  bloom  in  fleld  and 
forest,  mere  and  moss  ? " 

As  he  spoke  he  stooped,  selected  from  the  mass 
of  blossoms  gathered  by  Eva  those  which  specially 
pleased  his  eye,  hastily  arranged  them  in  a  bouquet, 
and  with  a  respectful  bow  presented  them  to  the 
duchess. 

She  thanked  him  graciously,  put  the  nosegay 
in  her  belt,  and  gazed  at  him  with  so  warm  a  light 
in  her  eyes  that  Eva  felt  as  if  her  heart  was  shrink- 
ing as  she  watched  the  scene. 

Even  princesses,  who  were  separated  from  him 
by  so  wide  a  gulf,  could  not  help  favouring  this 
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man.  How  could  she,  th<  simple  maiden  whom 
he  had  assured  of  his  love,  ever  have  been  able  to 
give  him  up  ? 

But  she  had  no  ti«e-ta  thmk  and  ponder ;  the 
Emperor  was  already  rubng;  on  with  the  Bohemian 
princess,  and  Heinr  went  to  ius  horse,  whose  bridle 
was  held  by  one  of  the  troopers  who  followed  the 
train. 

Ere  he  swung  himself  into  the  saddle  again, 
however,  he  paused  to  reflect. 

The  thought  that  he  had  robbed  some  flower  or 
herb-gatherer  of  a  portion  of  the  result  of  her 
morning's  work  had  entered  his  mind  and,  obeying 
a  hasty  impulse,  he  flung  a  glittering  zecchin  into 
the  basket. 

Eva  saw  it,  and  every  fibre  of  her  being  urged 
her  to  step  forward,  tell  him  that  the  flowers  were 
hers,  and  thank  him  in  the  name  of  the  poor  for 
whom  she  destined  his  gift ;  but  maidenly  diffidence 
held  her  in  check,  although  he  gave  her  sufficient 
opportunity ;  for  when  he  perceived  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Mendel  chapel,  he  crossed  him- 
self, removed  his  helmet,  and  bending  the  knee 
repeated,  whilst  the  others  rode  on  without  him,  a 
silent  prayer.  His  brown  locks  floated  around  his 
head,  and  his  features  expressed  deep  earnestness 
and  glowing  ardour. 

Oh,  how  gladly  Eva  would  have  thrown  herself 
on  her  knees  beside  him,  clasped  his  hands,  and — 
nay,   not    prayed,  her    heart  was   throbbing    too 
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stormily  for  that — rested  her  head  upon  his  breast 
and  told  him  that  she  trusted  him,  and  felt  herself 
one  with  him  in  earthly  as  well  as  heavenly  love ! 

Whoever  prayed  thus  in  solitude  had  a  soul 
yearning  for  the  loftiest  things.  Others  might  say 
what  they  chose,  she  knew  him  better.  This  man, 
from  the  first  hour  of  their  meeting,  had  loved  her 
with  the  most  ardent  but  also  with  the  holiest 
passion ;  never,  never  had  he  sought  her  merely 
for  wanton  amusement.  Her  mother's  last  wish 
would  be  fulfilled.  She  need  only  trust  him  with 
her  whole  soul,  and  leave  the  "  forge  fire  of  life  " 
to  strengthen  and  purify  her. 

Now  she  remembered  where  the  dying  woman 
had  heard  the  phrase. 

Her  Aunt  Christine  had  used  it  recently  in  her 
mother's  presence.  Young  Kunz  Schtirstab  had 
fallen  into  evil  ways  in  Lyons.  Every  one,  even 
his  own  father,  had  given  him  up  for  lost;  but 
after  several  years  he  returned  home  and  proved 
himself  capable  of  admirable  work,  both  in  his 
father's  business  and  in  the  Council.  In  reply  to 
Frau  Ortlieb's  enquiry  where  this  transformation 
in  the  young  man  had  occurred,  her  aunt  answered : 
^*  In  the  forge  fire  of  life."  Eva  told  herself  that 
she  had  intentionally  kept  aloof  from  its  fiames, 
and  in  the  convent,  perhaps,  they  would  never  have 
reached  her.  Yesterday  they  had  seized  upon  her 
for  the  first  time,  and  henceforward  she  would  not 
evade  them,  that  she  might  obey  her  mother  and 
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become  worthy  of  the  man  praying  silently  yonder. 
He  owed  to  his  heroic  courage'  and  good  sword  a 
renowned  name ;  but  what  had  she  ever  done' save 
selfishly  to  provide  for.  her  own  welfare  in  this 
world  and  the  next  ?  She  had  not  even  been  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  head  df  the  mother,  to  whom 
she  owed  everything  and  who  had  loved  her  sd 
tenderly,  when'  the  convulsions  attacked  her. 
-Even  after  ^he  closed  her  eyes  in  death — she 
had  noticed  it— she  had  been  kept  from  every  diity 
in  the  household  and  for  the  beloved  dead,  because 
it  was  deemed' uhsuitable  for  her,  and  Els  and 
every  one  avoided  putting'  the  serious  demands  of 
life  between  the  'Mittle  ^int -'  and  her  aspirations 
towards  the  bliss  of  lieaven.  Yet  Eva  knew  that 
she  could  accomplish  whatever  she  willed  to  do, 
and  instead  of  iising  the  strength  which  she  felt 
stirring  with  secret  power  in  her  fragile  body,  she 
had  preferred  to  let  it  remain  idle,  in  ord6r  to 
dwell  in  another  world  from  that  in  which  she  had 
been  permitted  to  prove  her  thight.  The  fire  of 
the  forge,  by  whose  means  pieces  of  worthless  iron 
were  transformed  into  sivords  and  ploughshare^ 
should  use  its  influence  upon  her  also.  Let  it 
burn  and  torture  her,  if  it  only  made  her  a  genuine, 
noble  woman,  a  woman  like  her  Aunt  Christirie, 
from  whom  her  mother  had  heard  the  phrase  of 
"  the  forge  fire  of  life,^"  who  aided  and  pointed  out 
the  right  path  to  hundreds,  and  probably,  at  her 
age,  had  needed  neither  an    Els  nor  an  Abbess 
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Kunig^unde  to  keep  her,  body  and  soul,  in  the  right 
way.  She  loved  both ;  but  some  impolse  within 
rebelled  vehemently  against  being  tr«ited  like  a 
child,  and — now  that  her.  mother  was  dead — ^sub- 
jecting her  own  will  to  that  of  any  other  person 
than  the  man  to  whom  she  would  have  gladly 
looked  up  as  a  master. 

Whilst  Heinz  knelt  in  front  of  the  chapel  with- 
out noticing  Sister  Perpetua,  who  was  praying 
before  the  altar  within,  these  thoughts  darted 
through  Eva's  brain  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Now  he  rose  and  went  to  his  horse,  but  ere  he 
mounted  it  the  dog,  batking  furiously,  again  broke 
from  the  thicket  close  at  her  side. 

Heinz  must  have  seen  her  white  mourning 
robes,  for  her  own  name  reached  her  ears  in  a 
sodden  cry,  and  soon  after — she  herself  could  not 
liaTe  told  how — Heinz  was  standing  beside  .  the 
iwtket  amidst  the  lowers,  with  her  hand  clasped  in 
Ims,  gazing  into  her  eyes  so  earnestly  and  sadly 
that  he  seemed  a  different  person  from  the  reckless 
dancer  in  the  Town  Hall,  though  the  look  was 
equally  warm  and  tender.  Whilst  doing  so,  he 
spoke  of  the  deep  wound  inflicted  upon  her  by  her 
mother's  death.  Fate  had  dealt  him  a  severe  blow 
also,  but  grief  taught  him  to  turn  whither  she,  too, 
had  directed  him. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  blast  of  the  horn  sum- 
moning the  Emperor's  train  to  his  side  echoed 
through  the  forest. 
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"  The  Emperor !  "  cried  Heiaz ;  then  bending 
towards  the  flowers  he  seized  a  few  forget-me-nots, 
and,  whilst  gazing  tenderly  at  them  and  Eva,  mur- 
mured in  a  low  tone,  as  if  grief  choked  his  utter- 
ance :  "  I  know  you  will  give  tfaem  to  me,  for  they 
wear  the  colour  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  which  is 
also  yours,  and  will  be  mine  till  my  heart  and  eyes 
fail  me." 

Eva  granted  his  request  with  a  whispered 
**  Keep  them " ;  bat  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
brow  and,  as  if  torn  by  contending  emotions, 
hastily  added :  "  Yes,  it  is  that  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
They  say  that  Heaven  has  summoned  me  by  a 
miracle  to  serve  only  her  and  the  highest,  and  it 
often  seems  to  me  that  they  are  right.  But  what 
will  be  the  result  of  the  conflicting  powers  which 
since  that  flash  of  lightning  have  drawn  one  usual- 
ly so  prompt  in  decision  as  I,  now  here,  now 
there  ?  Your  blue,  Eva,  the  hue  of  these  flowers, 
will  remain  mine  whether  I  wear  it  in  honour  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  or — if  the  world  does  not  release 
me — in  yours.  She  or  you!  You,  too,  Eva,  I 
know,  stand  hesitating  at  the  crossing  of  two 
paths — which  is  the  right  one?  We  will  pray 
Heaven  to  show  it  to  you  and  to  me" 

As  he  spoke  he  swung  himself  swiftly  into  the 
saddle  and,  obeying  the  summons,  dashed  after  his 
imperial  master. 

Eva  gazed  silently  at  the  spot  where  he  had 
vanished  behind  a  group  of  pine  trees ;  but  Ortel, 
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who  had  gathered  a  few  early  strawberries  for  her, 
soon  roused  her  from  her  waking  dream  by  ex- 
claiming, as  he  clapped  his  big  hands :  **  I'll  be 
hanged,  Jungfrau  Eva,  if  the  knight  who  spoke 
to  you  isn't  the  Swiss  to  whom  the  great  miracle 
happened  yesterday ! " 

'*  The  miracle  ? "  she  asked  eagerly,  for  Els  had 
intentionally  concealed  what  she  heard,  and  this 
evidently  had  something  to  do  with  the  '*  wonder- 
ful summons  "  of  which  Heinz  had  spoken  without 
being  understood. 

"  Yes,  a  great,  genuine  miracle,"  Ortel  went  on 
eagerly.  "The  lightning — I  heard  it  from  the 
butcher  boy  who  brings  the  meat,  he  learned  it 
from  his  master's  wife  herself,  and  now  every  child 
in  the  city  knows  it — the  lightning  struck  the 
knight's  casque  during  the  thundershower  yester- 
day; it  ran  along  his  armour,  flashing  brightly; 
the  horse  sank  dead  under  him  without  moving  a 
limb,  but  he  himself  escaped  unhurt,  and  the  mark 
of  a  cross  can  be  seen  in  the  place  where  the  light- 
ning struck  his  helmet." 

"And  you  think  this  happened  to  the  very 
knight  who  took  the  flowers  yonder  ? "  asked  Eva 
anxiously. 

"  As  certainly  as  I  hope  to  have  the  sacrament 
before  I  die,  Jungfrau  Eva,"  the  youth  protested. 
**  I  saw  him  riding  with  that  lank  Biberli,  Katterle's 
lover,  who  serves  him,  and  such  noblemen  are  not 
found  by  the  dozen.     Besides,  he  is  oce  of  those 
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nearest  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph's  person.'  If  it 
isn't  he,  I'll  submit  to  torment — »" 

"  Fie  upon  your  miserable  oaths ! "  Eva  inter- 
rupted reprovingly.  "  Do  you  know  also  that  the 
tall,  stately  gentleman  with  the  long  grey  hair ** 

"  That  was  the  Emperor  Rudolph ! "  cried  Or- 
tel,  sure  he  was  right.  *^  Whoever  has  once  seen 
him  does  not  forget  him.  Everything  on  earth 
belongs  to  him;  but  when  the  knight  took  our 
flowers  so  freely  just  now  as  if  they  were  his  own, 

I  thought But  there — ^there — there !    See  for 

yourself,  Jungfrau!  A  heavy,  undipped  yellow 
zecchin ! " 

As  he  spoke  he  took  the  coin  in  his  hand, 
crossed  himself,  and  added  thoughtfully:  **The 
little  silver  coin,  or  whatever  he  flung  in  here— 
perhaps  to  pay  for  the  flowers,  which  are  not  worth 
five  shillings — has  been  changed  into  pure  gold  by 
the  saint  who  wrought  the  miracle  for  him.  My 
soul!  If  many  in  Nuremberg  paid  so  high  for 
forage,  the  rich  Eysvogel  would  leave  the  Council 
and  go  in  search  of  wild  flowers ! " 

Eva  begged  the  man  to  leave  the  zecchin, 
promising  to  give  him  another  at  home  and  half 
a  pound  in  coppers  as  earnest  money.  **  This  is 
what  I  call  a  lucky  morning!"  cried  Ortel.  Biit 
directly  after  he  changed  his  tone,  remembering 
Eva's  white  mourning  robe  and  the  object  of  their 
expedition,  and  his  fresh  voice  sounded  very  sym- 
pathetic as  he  added:   ''If  one  could  only  call 
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your  lady  mother  back  to  life!  Ah,  me!  I'd 
spend  all  my  savings  to  buy  for  the  saints  as  many 
candles  as  my  mother  has  in  her  little  shop,  if  that 
would  change  things." 

Whilst  speaking  he  filled  the  basket  with  flowers, 
and  the  nun  helpedx  him.  Eva  walked  before  them 
with  bowed  head. 

Could  she  hope  to  wed  the  man  for  whom 
Heaven  had  performed  such  a  miracle?  Was  it 
no  sin  to  hope  and  plead  that  he  would  wear  their 
common  colour,  not  in  honour  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  but  of  the  lowly  Eva,  in  whom  nothing 
was  strong  save  the  desire  for  good  ?  Was  not 
Heinz  forcing  her  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  one 
the  most  distant  comparison  with  whom  meant  de- 
feat ?  Yet,  no !  Her  gracious  Friend  above  knew 
her  and  her  heart.  She  knew  with  what  tender 
love  and  reverence  she  had  looked  up  to  her  from 
childhood,  and  she  now  confided  the  love  in  her 
heart  to  her  who  had  shown  herself  gracious  a 
thousand  times  when  she  raised  her  soul  to  her  in 
prayer. 

Eva  was  breathing  heavily  when  she  emerged 
from  the  forest  and  stopped  to  wait  until  Sister 
Perpetua  had  finished  her  prayer  in  the  chapel  and 
overtook  her.  Her  heart  was  heavy,  and  when,  in 
the  meadow  beyond  the  woods,  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  was  already  approaching  the  zenith, 
made  itself  felt,  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  left  the  un- 
troubled happiness  of  childhood  behind  her  in  the 
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green  thicket.  Yet  she  would  not  have  missed 
this  forest  walk  at  any  price.  She  knew  now  that 
she  had  no  rival  save  the  one  whom  Heinz  ought 
to  love  no  less  than  she.  Whether  they  both  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  world  or  the  cloister,  they 
would  remain  united  in  love  for  her  and  her  divine 
Son. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Outside  the  courtyard  of  the  Ortlieb  mansion 
Eva  saw  Biberli  going  towards  the  Frauenthor. 
He  had  been  with  Els  a  long  time,  giving  a  report 
as  frankly  as  ever.  The  day  before  he  said  to 
Katterle :  "  Calm  yourself,  my  little  lamb.  Now 
that  the  daughters  need  you  and  me  to  carry  secret 
messages,  the  father  will  leave  us  in  peace  too.  A 
member  of  the  Council  would  be  like  the  receiver 
of  stolen  goods  if  he  allowed  a  man  whom  he 
deemed  worthy  of  the  stocks  to  render  him  many 
services." 

And  Herr  Ernst  Ortlieb  really  did  let  him  alone, 
because  he  was  forced  to  recognise  that  Biberli 
and  Katterle  were  indispensable  in  carrying  on  his 
daughter's  intercourse  with  Wolff. 

Els  had  forgiven  the  clever  fellow  the  more 
willingly  the  more  consoling  became  the  tidings 
he  brought  her  from  her  betrothed  bridegroom. 
Besides,  she  regarded  it  as  specially  fortunate  that 
she  learned  through  him  many  things  concerning 
Heinz  Schorlin,  which  for  her  sister's  sake  she 
was  glad  to  know. 
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True,  it  would  have  been  useless  trouble  to  try 
to  extort  from  the  true  and  steadfast  Biberli  even 
a  single  word  which,  for  his  master's  sake,  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  withhold,  yet  he  discussed  mat- 
ters patiently,  and  told  her  everything  that  he 
could  communicate  conscientiously.  So,  when  Eva 
returned,  she  was  accurately  informed  of  all  that 
had  befallen  and  troubled  the  knight  the  day  be> 
fore. 

She  listened  sympathisingly  to  the  servant's 
lamentation  over  the  marvellous  change  which  had 
taken  place,  in  Heinz  since  his  horse  was  killed 
under  him.  But  she  shook  her  head  incredulously 
at  Biberli's  statement  that  his  master  seriously  in- 
tended to  seek  peace  in  the  cloister,  like  his  two 
older  sisters ;  yet  at  the  man*s  animated  descrip- 
tion of  how  Father  Benedietus  had  profited  t>y  Sir 
Heinz's  mood  to  estrange  him  from  the  wdrld,  the 
doubt  Vanished. 

Biberli's  assurance  that  he  had  often  seen  other 
young  knights  rush  into  the  world  with  specially 
joyous  recklessness,  who  had  suddenly  halted  as  if 
in  terror  and  known  no  other  expedient  than  to 
change  the  coat  of  mail  for  the  monk's  cowl,  re- 
minded her  of  similar  incidents  among  her  own 
acquaintances.  The  man  was  right  in  his  assertion 
that  most  of  them  had  been  directed  to  the  monas- 
tery by  monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  since 
the  name  of  the  Saint  of  Assisi  and  the  miracles 
he  performed  had  become  known  in  this  country 
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also.  Whoever  believed  it  impossible  to  see  the 
gay  Sir  Heinz  in  a  monk's  cowl,  added  the  expe- 
rienced fellow,  might  find  himself  mistaken. 

He  had  intentionally  kept  silence  concerning 
Sir  SeitzSiebenburg's  challenge  and  his  master's 
other  dealings  with  the  "  Mustache."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  eagerly  striven  to  inform  Els 
of  the  minutest  details  of  the  reception  he  met 
with  from  her  betrothed  lover.  With  what  zealous 
warmth  he  related  that  Wolff,  like  the  upright  man 
he  was,  had  rejected  even  the  faintest  shadow  of 
doubt  of  her  steadfastness  and  truth,  which  were 
his  own  principal  virtues  also. 

Even  before  Sir  Heinz  Schorlin's  visit  young 
Herr  Eysvogel  had  known  what  to  think  of  the 
calumnies  which,  it  is  true,  were  repeated  to  him. 
His  calm,  unclouded  courage  and  clear  mind  were 
probably  best  shown  by  the  numerous  sheets  of 
paper  he  had  covered  with  estimates,  all  relating 
to  the  condition  of  the  Eysvogel  business.  He 
had  confided  these  documents  also  to  him  to  be 
delivered  to  his  father,  and  after  discharging  this 
duty  he  had  come  to  her.  According  to  his  cus- 
tom, he  had  reserved  the  best  thing  for  the  last, 
but  it  was  now  time  to  give  it  to  her. 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  from  the  breast  pocket  of 
his  long  coat  a  wrought-iron  rose.  Els  knew  it 
well ;  it  had  adorned  the  clasp  of  her  lover's  belt, 
and  the  unusual  delicacy  of  the  workmanship  had 
often  aroused  her  admiration.     What  the  gift  was 
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to  announce  she  read  on  the  paper  accompanying 
it,  which  contained  the  following  simple  lines : 

"  The  iron  rude,  when  shaped  by  fire  and  blows, 
Delights  our  eyes  as  a  most  beauteoui  rose. 
So  may  the  lies  which  strove  to  work  ui  111 
But  serve  our  hearts  with  greater  love  to  iilL" 

Biberli  withdrew  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  the 
gift;  his  master  was  awaiting  him  on  his  return  from 
his  early  ride  with  the  Emperor;  but  Els,  with  glow- 
ing cheeks,  read  and  reread  the  verse  which  brought 
such  cheering  consolation  from  her  lover.  It  seemed 
like  a  miracle  that  they  recalled  the  words  of  her 
dying  mother  concerning  the  forge  fire  which,  in  her 
last  moments,  she  had  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Eva's  future.  Here  it  had  formed  from  rude  iron 
the  fairest  of  flowers.  Nothing  sweeter  or  lovelier, 
the  sister  thought,  could  be  made  from  her  darling. 
But  would  the  fire  also  possess  the  power  to  lead 
Eva,  as  it  were,  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  trans* 
form  her  into  an  energetic  woman,  symmetrical  in 
thought  and  deed  ?  And  what  was  the  necessity  ? 
She  was  there  to  guide  her  and  remove  every  stone 
from  her  path. 

Ah,  if  she  should  renounce  the  cloister  and  find 
a  husband  like  her  Wolff !  Again  and  again  she 
read  his  greeting  and  pressed  the  beloved  sheet  to 
her  lips.  She  would  fain  have  hastened  to  her 
mother's  corpse  to  show  it  to  her.  Btit  just  at 
that  moment  Eva  returned.  She  most  rejoice  with 
iier  over  this  beaatifc!  coofirmaiioo  of  her  hope. 
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and  as,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  brow  moist  with 
perspiration,  she  stood  before  her.  Els  tenderly 
embraced  her  and,  overflowing  with  gratitude, 
showed  her  her  lover's  gift  and  verse,  and  invited 
her  to  share  the  great  happiness  which  so  brightly 
illumined  the  darkness  of  her  grief.  Eva,  who  was 
so  weary  that  she  could  scarcely  stand  thought, 
like  her  sister,  as  Els  read  Wolff's  lines  aloud,  of 
her  mother's  last  words.  But  the  forge  fire  of  life 
must  not  transform  her  into  a  rose ;  she  would  be- 
come harder,  firmer,  and  she  knew  why  and  for 
whose  sake.  Only  yesterday,  had  she  been  so  ex- 
hausted, nothing  would  have  kept  her,  after  a  few 
brief  words  to  prevent  Els's  disappointment,  from 
lying  down,  arranging  her  pillows  comfortably,  and 
refreshing  herself  with  some  cooling  drink ;  but  now 
she  not  only  succeeded  in  appearing  attentive,  but 
in  sympathising  with  all  her  heart  in  her  sister's 
happiness.  How  delightful  it  was,  too,  to  be  able 
to  give  something  to  the  person  from  whom  hith- 
erto she  had  only  received. 

She  succeeded  so  fully  in  concealing  the  strug- 
gle against  the  claims  of  her  wearied  body  that  Els, 
after  joyously  perceiving  how  faithfully  her  sister 
sympathised  with  her  own  delight,  continued  to  re- 
late what  she  had  just  heard.  Eva  forced  herself 
to  listen  and  behave  as  if  her  account  of  Heinz 
Schorlin's  wonderful  escape  and  desire  to  enter  a 
monastery  was  news  to  her. 

Not  until   Els  had  narrated  the  last  detail  did 
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she  admit  that  she  needed  rest ;  and  when  the  for- 
mer, startled  by  her  own  want  of  perception,  urged 
her  to  lie  down,  she  would  not  do  so  until  she  had 
put  the  flowers  she  had  brought  home  into  water. 
At  last  she  stretched  herself  on  the  couch  beside 
her  sister,  who  had  so  long  needed  sleep  and  rest, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  the  deep  dreamless  slum- 
ber of  youth  chained  both,  until  Katterle,  at  the 
end  of  an  hour,  woke  them. 

Both  used  the  favourable  moments  which  fol- 
low the  awakening  from  a  sound  sleep  to  cherish 
the  best  thoughts  and  most  healthful  resolutions. 
When  Eva  left  her  chamber  she  had  clearly  per- 
ceived what  the  last  hours  had  taken  and  bestowed, 
and  found  a  positive  answer  to  the  important  ques- 
tion which  she  must  now  confront. 

Els,  like  her  lover,  would  cling  fast  to  her  love, 
and  strive  with  tireless  patience  to  conquer  what- 
ever obstacles  it  might  encounter,  especially  from 
the  Eysvogel  family. 

Before  leaving  home  Eva  adorned  the  beloved 
dead  with  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  vines  which  the 
gardener  had  brought  and  she  herself  had  gath- 
ered, and  at  the  church  she  put  the  last  touches  to 
this  work  so  dear  to  her  heart.  She  gave  the  pref- 
erence to  the  flowers  which  had  been  her  mother's 
favourites,  but  the  others  were  also  used.  With  a 
light  hand  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  harmony 
and  beauty  she  interwove  the  children  of  the 
forest  with  those  of  the  garden.     She  could  not 
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be  satisfied  till  every  one  was  in  the  right 
place. 

Countess  Cordula  had  insisted  upon  attending 
the  consecration,  but  she  had  not  known  who  cared 
for  its  adornment.  Yet  when  she  stood  in  the 
church  by  the  side  of  the  open  coffin  she  gazed 
long  at  the  gentle  face  of  the  quiet  sufferer,  charm- 
ing even  in  death,  who  on  her  bright  couch  seemed 
dreaming  in  a  light  slumber.  At  last  she  whispered 
to  Els :  "  How  wonderfully  beautiful !  Did  you 
arrange  it  ?  " 

The  latter  shook  her  head,  but  Cordula  added, 
as  if  soliloquising :  ''  It  seems  as  though  the  hands 
of  the  Madonna  herself  had  adorned  a  sleeping 
saint  with  garden  flowers,  and  child-angels  had 
scattered  over  her  the  blossoms  of  the  forest." 

Then  Els,  who  hitherto  had  refused  to  talk  in 
this  place  and  this  solemn  hour,  broke  her  silence 
and  briefly  told  Cordula  who  had  artistically  and 
lovingly  adorned  her  mother. 

"  Eva  ?  "  repeated  the  countess,  as  if  surprised, 
gazing  at  her  friend's  younger  sister  who,  as  the 
music  of  the  organ  and  the  alternate  chanting  had 
just  begun,  had  already  risen  from  her  knees. 
Cordula  felt  spellbound,  for  the  young  girl  looked 
as  fresh  as  a  May  rose  and  so  touchingly  beautiful 
in  the  deep,  earnest  devotion  which  filled  her  whole 
being,  and  the  white  purity  of  her  mourning  robes, 
that  the  countess  did  not  understand  how  she 
could  ever  have  disliked  her.     Eva,  with  her  up- 
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lifted  eyes,  seemed  to  be  gazing  directly  into  the 
open  heavens. 

Cordula  paid  little  attention  to  the  sacred  serv- 
ice, but  watched  the  £s,  as  she  liked  to  call  the 
sisters,  all  the  more  closely.  The  elder,  though  so 
overwhelmed  with  grief  that  she  could  not  help 
sobbing  aloud,  did  not  cease  to  think  of  her  dear 
ones,  and  from  time  to  time  gazed  with  tender 
sympathy  at  her  father  or  with  quiet  sorrow  at  her 
sister.  Eva,  on  the  contrary,  was  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  her  own  anguish  and  the  memory  of  her 
to  whom  it  was  due.  The  others  appeared  to  have 
no  existence  for  her.  Whilst  the  large  tears  rolled 
slowly  down  her  cheeks,  she  sometimes  gazed  ten- 
derly at  the  face  of  the  beloved  dead ;  sometimes, 
with  fervent  entreaty,  at  the  image  of  the  Virgin. 
The  pleading  expression  of  the  large  blue  eyes 
seemed  to  the  countess  to  express  such  childlike 
need  of  help  that  the  impetuous  girl  would  fain 
have  clasped  her  to  her  heart  and  exclaimed : 
"  Wait,  you  lovely,  obstinate  little  orphan ;  Cor- 
dula, whom  you  dislike,  is  here,  and  though  you 
don't  wish  to  receive  any  kindness  from  her,  you 
must  submit.  What  do  I  care  for  all  the  worship- 
pers of  a  very  poor  idol  who  call  themselves  my 
*  adorers  '  ?  I  need  only  detain  wandering  pilgrims, 
or  invite  minnesingers  to  the  castle,  to  shorten  the 
hours.  And  he  for  whom  yonder  child-angel's 
heart  yearns — would  he  not  be  a  fool  to  prefer  a 
Will-o'-the-wisp  like  me?    Besides,. it  is  easy  for  the 
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peasant  to   give  his   neighbour   the   cloud  which 

hangs  over  his  field.     True,  before  the  dance 

But  the  past  is  past.  Boemund  Altrosen  is  the 
only  person  who  is  always  the  same.  One  can 
rely  upon  him,  but  I  really  need  neither.  II  I 
could  only  do  without  the  open  air,  the  forest, 
horses,  and  hunting,  I  should  suit  convent  walls 
far  better  than  this  Eva,  whom  Heaven  itself 
seems  to  have  created  to  be  the  delight  of  every 
man's  heart.  We  will  see  what  she  herself  de- 
cides." 

Then  she  recognised  Sir  Boemund  Altrosen  in 
the  congregation  and  pursued  her  train  of  thought. 
"  He  is  a  noble  man,  and  whoever  thus  makes  him- 
self miserable  about  me  I  ought  to  try  to  cure. 
Perhaps  I  will  yet  do  so." 

Similar  reflections  occupied  her  mind  until  she 
saw  Heinz  Schorlin  kneeling,  half  concealed  by  a 
pillar,  behind  Boemund  Altrosen.  He  had  learned 
from  Biberli  at  what  hour  the  consecration  would 
take  place,  and  his  honest  heart  bade  him  attend 
the  service  for  the  dead  woman  who  had  so  much 
to  forgive  him. 

The  Ortlieb  sisters  did  not  see  him,  but  Cordula 
unconsciously  shook  her  head  as  she  gazed.  Was 
this  grave  man,  so  absorbed  in  devotion  that  he  did 
not  vouchsafe  those  who  surrounded  him  even  a 
single  glance,  the  Heinz  whose  delightful  gaiety 
had  captivated  her  heart  ?  The  linden,  with  fo- 
liage withered  by  the  autumn  blasts,  was  more  like. 
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the  same  tree  in  the  spring  when  the  birds  were 
singing  in  its  boughs,  than  yonder  absorbed  sup- 
plicant resembled  the  bold  Heinz  of  a  few  days 
ago.  The  old  mocker,  Chamberlain  Wiesenthau, 
was  right  when  he  told  her  and  her  father  that 
morning  that  the  gay  Swiss  had  been  transformed 
by  the  miracle  which  had  befallen  him,  like  the 
Saul  of  holy  writ,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  into 
a  Paul.  The  calendar-makers  were  already  pre- 
paring to  assign  a  day  to  St.  Schorlin. 

But  she  ought  not  to  have  joined  in  the  bois- 
terous laugh  with  which  her  father  rewarded  the 
old  slanderer's  news.  No !  The  knight's  expe- 
rience must  have  made  a  deeper  impression  than 
the  others  suspected. 

Perhaps  little  Eva's  love  would  result  in  her 
seeking  with  the  sisters  of  St.  Clare,  and  Heinz 
with  the  Franciscans,  peace  and  a  loftier  passion. 
She  was  certainly  to  be  pitied  if  love  had  taken  as 
firm  a  hold  upon  her  heart  as  Cordula  thought  she 
had  perceived. 

Again  her  kind  heart  throbbed  with  tender 
sympathy,  and  when  the  sisters  left  the  sedan- 
chairs  which  had  brought  them  back  to  the  house, 
and  Cordula  met  Eva  in  the  corridor,  she  held  out 
her  hand  with  frank  cordiality,  saying,  "  Clasp  it 
trustingly,  girl.  True,  you  do  not  value  it  much, 
but  it  is  offered  to  no  one  to  whom  Cordula  does 
not  mean  kindly." 

Eva,  taken  by  surprise,  obeyed    her   request. 

25 
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How  frank  and  kindly  her  grey  eyes  were !  Cor- 
dula  herself  must  be  so,  too,  and,  obeying  a  hasty 
impulse,  she  nodded  with  friendly  warmth;  then, 
as  if  ashamed  of  her  change  of  mood,  hurried  past 
her  up  the  stairs. 

The  following  day  had  been  appointed  for  the 
mass  for  the  dead  in  St.  Sebald's  Church. 

Els  had  told  Eva  that  the  countess  had  seen 
Heinz  Schorlin  at  the  consecration.  The  news 
pleased  her,  and  she  expressed  her  joy  so  ani- 
matedly and  spoke  so  confidently  of  the  knight's 
love  that  Els  felt  anxious.  But  she  did  not  have 
courage  to  disturb  her  peace  of  mind,  and  her 
father's  two  sisters,  the  abbess,  and  Herr  Pfin- 
zing's  wife,  also  said  nothing  to  Eva  concerning 
the  future  as  they  helped  Els  to  arrange  the  dead 
woman's  clothing,  which  was  to  be  given  to  the 
poor,  decide  to  what  persons  or  charitable  institu- 
tions it  should  be  sent,  and  listened  to  her  account 
of  the  facts  that  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
slanders  against  her,  which  were  being  more 
loudly  and  universally  discussed  throughout  the 
city. 

Eva  felt  painfully  how  incapable  of  rendering 
assistance  the  others  considered  her,  and  her  pride 
forbade  her  to  urge  it  upon  them.  Even  her  Aunt 
Kunigunde  scarcely  asked  her  a  question.  It 
seemed  to  the  abbess  that  the  right  hour  for  a 
decisive  enquiry  h^d  not  yet  come,  and  wise  Aunt 
Christine   never   talked    with   her   younger   niece 
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upon  religious  subjects  unless  she  herself  requested 
her  to  do  so. 

The  mass  for  the  dead  was  to  be  celebrated  at 
an  unusually  early  hour^  for  another,  which  would 
be  attended  by  the  whole  city  and  all  the  distin- 
guished persons,  knights,  and  nobles  who  had 
come  to  the  Reichstag,  was  to  begin  four  hours 
before  noon.  This  was  for  Prince  Hartmann,  who 
had  been  snatched  away  so  prematurely. 

The  Ortliebs,  with  all  their  kindred  and  serv- 
ants, the  members  of  the  Council  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  and  many  burghers  and  burgher 
women,  assembled  soon  after  sunrise  in  St.  Sebald's 
Church. 

Those  present  were  almost  lost  in  the  spacious, 
lofty  interior  with  its  three  naves.  At  first  there 
was  little  appearance  of  devotion,  for  the  early 
arrivals  had  many  things  to  ask  and  whisper  to 
one  another.  The  city  architect  lowered  his  loud 
voice  very  little  as  he  discussed  with  a  brother  in 
the  craft  from  Cologne  in  what  way  the  house  of 
God,  which  originally  had  been  built  in  the  Byzan- 
tine style,  could  be  at  least  partly  adapted  to  the 
French  pointed  arch  which  was  used  with  such 
remarkable  success  in  Germany,  at  Cologne  and 
Marburg.  Th^y  discussed  the  eastern  choir,  which 
needed  complete  rebuilding,  the  missing  steeples, 
and  the  effect  of  the  pointed  arch  which  harmo- 
nised so  admirably  with  the  German  cast  of  charac- 
ter, and  did  not  cease  until  the  music  began.     Now 
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the  great  number  of  those  present   showed    how 
much  love  the  dead  woman  had  sowed  and  reaped. 

The  sisters,  when  they  first  looked  around  them, 
saw  with  grateful  joy  the  father  of  the  young  man 
who  had  fallen  in  the  duel  with  Wolff,  old  Herr  Ber- 
thold  Vorchtel,  his  wife,  and  Ursula.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pew  adorned  with  the  Eysvogel  coat  of 
arms  was  still  empty.  This  wounded  Els  deeply ; 
but  she  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief  when — the  introitus 
had  just  begun — at  least  one  member  of  the  haughty 
family  to  which  she  felt  allied  through  Wolff  ap- 
peared, Isabella  Siebenburg,  her  lover's  sister.  It 
was  kind  in  her  to  come  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  the  others,  and  even  her  own  husband. 
Els  would  return  it  to  her  and  her  twins. 

The  music,  whose  heart-stirring  notes  accompa-, 
nied  the  solemn  service,  deeply  moved  the  souls  of' 
both  sisters ;  but  when,  after  the  Gloria  in  excelsis, 
DeOy  the  Cum  Sancto  Spiritu  pealed  forth,  Eva,  who,> 
absorbed  in  devotion,  had  long  since  ceased  to  gaze 
around  her,  felt  her  sister's  hand  touch  her  arm  and, 
following  the  direction  of  her  glance,  saw  at  some 
distance  the  man  for  whom  her  heart  yearned,  and 
the  grave,  devout  knight  yonder  seemed  far  nearer 
to  her  than  the  gay  companion  who,  in  the  mazes 
of  the  dance,  had  gazed  so  boldly  into  the  faces  of 
the  men,  so  tenderly  into  those  of  the  fair  women. 
How  fast  her  heart  throbbed !  how  ardently  she 
longed  for  the  moment  when  he  would  raise  his 
head  and  look  across  at  her !    But  when  he  moved. 
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it  was  only  to  follow  the  sacred  service  and  with 
it  Christ's  sacrifice  upon  the  cross. 

Then  Eva  reproached  herself  for  depriving  her 
dead  mother,  to  the  repose  of  whose  soul  this  hour 
was  dedicated,  of  her  just  due,  and  she  strove  with 
all  her  power  to  regain  the  spirit  of  devotion  which 
she  had  lost.  But  her  lover  sat  opposite  and,  though 
she  lowered  her  eyes,  her  earnest  endeavour  to  con- 
centrate her  thoughts  was  futile. 

Her  struggle  was  interrupted  by  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Credo^  and  during  this  confession,  which 
brings  before  the  Christian  in  a  fixed  form  what  it 
is  incumbent  upon  him  to  believe,  the  thought  en- 
tered her  mind  of  beseeching  her  whose  faithful 
love  had  always  guided  her  safely  and  for  her 
good — the  Queen  of  Heaven,  to  whom  Heinz  was 
as  loyally  devoted  as  she  herself — that,  she  might 
give  her  a  sign  whether  she  might  continue  to  be- 
lieve in  his  love  and  keep  faith  with  him,  or  whether 
she  should  return  to  the  path  which  led  to  a  differ- 
ent form  of  happiness. 

During  the  singing  of  the  Credo  the  heavenly 
Helper,  for  whose  aid  she  hoped,  made  known  to 
her  that  if,  before  the  end  of  the  Sanctus^  which 
immediately  followed  the  Credo^  Heinz  looked  over 
at  her  and  returned  her  glance,  she  might  deem  it 
certain  that  the  Holy  Virgin  would  permit  her  to 
hope  for  his  love.  If  he  omitted  to  do  so,  then  she 
would  consider  it  decided  that  he  renounced  his 
earthly  for  his  heavenly  love,  and  try  herself  to 
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bdievcd  she  hadi«cafpn«Bd  aoBetfna|r  dnrme. 

•  The  CreK&y  ckMed  and  died  awsf ,  the 
hannonies  of  the  SMoflKr  filled  the  wide  space,  and 
ihe  tni^'hiy  'vitli  liK  -wnnr  devont  nttentioB,  fbl- 
iCNPcd  the  aacfed  semee  in  whidiy  in  the  iuiamiua*- 
tion  of  beliererSythe  bread  and  wine  is  transformed 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  a  significant, 
painless  ceresaany  represents  the  Saviour's  bloody 
death  upon  the  cross^ 

Eva  told  herself  that  she  ought  to  have  fol- 
lowed with  the  same  inteiitiie»  as  Heinz  the  mass 
celebrated  for  the  soul  of  her  own  mother,  but  she 
could  no  longer  succeed  in  doing  so.  Besides,  she 
was  denied  the  privilege  of  looking  freely  and  often 
at  him  upon  whose  movements  depended  the  fate 
of  her  lifei  Many  glances  were  undoubtedly  di- 
rected at  her,  the  daughter  of  the  dead  woman  in 
whose  memory  so  many  citizens  had  gathered ; 
many,  perhaps,  had  come  solely  to  see  the  beautiful 
Es.  Therefore  propriety  and  modesty  forbade  her 
to  watch  Heinz.  She  only  ventured  to  cast  a  stolen 
glance  at  him. 

Every  note  of  the  Sanctus  was  familiar  to  her, 
and  when  it  drew  near  the  end  {leinz  retained  the 
same  position.  The  fairest  hope  of  her  life  must 
be  laid  with  the  flowers  in  her  mother's  coffin. 

Now  the  last  bars  of  the  Sanctus  vftrt.  commenc- 
ing. He  had  scarcely  had  time  to  change  his  atti- 
tude since  her  last  secret  glance  at  him,  yet  she 
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could  not  resist  the  temptation,  though  it  was  use- 
less, of  looking  at  him  once  more.  She  felt  like  the 
prisoner  who  sees  the  judge  rise  and  does  not  know 
whether  he  intends  to  acquit  or  condemn  him.  The 
city  lute-player  who  led  the  choir  was  just  raising 
his  hands  again  to  let  them  fall  finally  at  the  close 
of  the  SanctuSy  and  as  she  turned  her  eyes  from  him 
in  the  direction  whence  only  too  soon  she  was  to 
be  deprived  of  the  fairest  of  rights,  a  burning  blush 
suddenly  crimsoned  her  cheeks.  Heinz  Schorlin's 
eyes  had  met  hers  with  a  full,  clear -gaze. 

Eva  pressed  her  clasped  hands,  as  if  beseeching 
aid,  upon  her  bosom,  which  rose  and  fell  beneath 

them  with  passionate  emotion  ;   and No,  she 

could  not  be  mistaken ;  he  had  understood  her,  for 
his  look  expressed  a  wealth  of  sympathy,  the  ardent, 
sorrowful  sympathy  which  only  love  knows.  Then 
the  eyes  of  both  fell.  When  their  glances  met 
again,  the  hosanna  of  the  choir  rang  out  to  both 
like  a  shout  of  welcome  with  which  liberated  Nature 
exultingly  greets  the  awakening  spring ;  and  to  the 
deeply  agitated  knight,  who  had  resolved  to  fly 
from  the  world  and  its  vain  pleasures,  the  hosanna 
which  poured  its  waves  of  sound  towards  him, 
whilst  the  eyes  of  the  woman  he  loved  met  his  for 
the  second  tim^,  seemed  to  revive  the  waning  joy 
of  existence.  The  shout  which  had  greeted  the 
Saviour  on  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  reached  the 
"  called  "  man  like  a  command  from  love  to  open 
wide  the  gate  of  the  heart,  and  whether  he  willed 
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it  or  not,  love,  amidst  the  solemn  melody  of  the 
hosanna,  made  a  new  and  joyous  entrance  into  his 
grateful  soul.  But  during  the  Benedictus  he  was 
already  making  the  first  attempt  to  resist  this  emo- 
tion ;  and  whilst  Eva,  first  offering  thanks  for  the 
cheering  decision,  and  then  earnestly  striving  to 
enter,  with  her  whole  soul  into  the  sacred  service, 
modestly  denied  herself  the  pleasure  of  looking 
across  at  her  lover,  Heinz  was  endeavouring  to 
crush  the  hopes  which  had  again  mastered  the  soul 
resolved  on  renunciation. 

Yet  he  found  the  conflict  harder  than  he  ex- 
pected and  as,  at  the  close  of  the  mass,  the  Dona 
nobis  pacem  (grant  us  peace)  began,  he  joined  be- 
seechingly in  the  prayer. 

It  was  not  granted,  for  even  during  the  high 
mass  for  the  soul  of  his  dearest  friend,  which  also 
detained  the  Ortliebs  in  church,  he  sought  Eva's 
glance  only  too  often,  but  always  in  vain.  Once 
only,  when  the  Dona  nobis  pacem  pealed  forth 
again,  this  time  for  the  prince,  his  eyes  met  those 
of  the  woman  he  loved. 

The  young  Duchess  Agnes  noticed  whither  he 
looked  so  often,  but  when  Countess  Cordula  knelt 
beside  the  Ortliebs,  cordially  returned  every  glance 
of  the  knight's,  and  once  even  nodded  slightly  to 
him,  the  young  Bohemian  believed  the  report  that 
Heinz  Schorlin  and  the  countess  were  the  same  as 
betrothed;  and  it  vexed  her — nay,  spoiled  the  whole 
of  the  day  which  had  just  begun. 
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When  Heinz  left  the  church  Eva's  image  filled 
his  heart  and  mind.  He  went  directly  from  the 
sanctuary  to  his  lodgings ;  but  there  neither  Fran 
Barbara,  his  pretty  young  hostess,  nor  Biberli 
would  believe  their  eyes  or  iears,  when  the  former 
heard  in  the  entry,  the  latter  in  the  adjoining 
room,  the  lash  of  a  scourge  upon  naked  limbs,  and 
loud  groans.  Both  sounds  were  familiar  to  BUrbel 
through  her  father,  and  to  Biberli  tfrom'  the  time 
of  penance  after  his  stay  in  Paris,  and  his  own 
person. 

Heinz  Schoflin,  certainly  for  the  first-^  time  ih 
his  life,  had  scourged  himself. 

It  was  done  by  the  advice  of  Father  Benedict 
tus  but,  although  he  followed  the  couni^el  so  ear- 
nestly that  for  a  long  time  large  bloody  stripes 
covered 'his  back  and  shoulders,  this  remedy  for 
sinful  thoughts  produced  an  effect  exactly  opposite 
to  the  one  expected;  *  for,  whenever  the  places 
where  the  scourge  had  struck  him  so  severely 
smarted  under  his  armour,  they  reminded  him  of 
her  for  whose  sake  he  had  raised  his  hand  ag&inst 
himself,  and  the  blissful  glance  from  her  eyes; 


CHAPTER   IV. 

During  the  days  which  succeeded  the  mass 
for  the  dead  the  Ortlieb  mansion  was  very  silent. 

The  Burgrave  von  Zollern,  who  still  gladly  con- 
cealed in  his  castle  the  brave  companion  in  arms 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  imperial  standard 
on  the  Marchfield,  when  his  own  strong  arm  needed 
rest,  had  permitted  Herr  Ernst,  as  the  young  man's 
future  father-in-law,  to  visit  him.  Both  were  now 
in  constant  communication,  as  Els  hoped,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Eysvogel  business. 

Biberli  did  not  cease  acting  as  messenger  be- 
tween her  and  her  future  bridegroom ;  nay,  he 
could  now  devote  the  lion's  share  of  his  days  to  it; 
his  master,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  entered 
his  service,  had  left  him. 

The  Emperor  had  been  informed  of  the  great 
shock  experienced  by  the  young  knight,  but  it  was 
unnecessary  ;  an  eye  far  less  keen  would  not  have 
failed  to  note  the  change  in  Heinz  Schorlin. 

The  noble  man  who,  even  as  a  sovereign,  re- 
tained the  warmth  of  heart  which  had  character- 
ised him  in  his  youth  as  a  count,  sincerely  loved 
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his  blithe,  loyal,  brave  young  conntryman,  whose 
father  he  had  valued,  whose  mother  he  highly 
esteemed,  and  who  had  been  the  dearest  friend  of 
the  son  whom  death  had  so  early  snatched  from 
him. 

He  knew  him  thoroughly,  and  had  watched  his 
development  with  increasing  warmth  of  sympathy, 
the  more  so  as  many  a  trait  of  character  which  he 
recognised  in  Heinz  reminded  him  of  his  own  na- 
ture and  aspirations  at  his  age. 

At  the  court  of  Frederick  II  he  too  had  not 
always  walked  in  the  paths  of  virtue  but,  like 
Heinz,  he  had  never  let  this  merge  into  licentious- 
ness, and  had  maintained  the  chivalrous  dignity  of 
his  station  even  more  strictly  than  the  former. 

Neither  had  he  at  any  time  deviated  from  the 
sincere  piety  which  he  had  brought  from  his  home 
to  the  imperial  court,  and  this  was  far  more  diffi- 
cult  in  the  train  of  the  bold  and  intellectual  Ho- 
henstaufen,  who  was  prone  to  blaspheme  even  the 
holiest  things,  than  for  Heinz.  Finally  he,  too, 
had  lapsed  into  the  mood  which  threatened  to  lead 
the  light-hearted  Schorlin  into  a  monastery. 

The  mighty  impulse  which  at  that  time,  owing 
to  the  example  and  teachings  of  St.  Francis  in 
Italy,  had  taken  possession  of  so  many  minds,  also 
left  its  impress  on  his  young  soul,  already  agitated 
by  sympathy  with  many  an  extravagant  idea,  many 
an  opinion  condemned  by  the  Church.  But  ere  he 
had  taken  even  the  first  decisive  step  he  was  sum- 
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moned  home.  His  father  had  resolved  to  obtain 
on  the  sacred  soil  of  Palestine  the  mercy  of  Heav- 
en which  was  denied  to  the  excommunicated  Em- 
peror, and  desired  his  oldest  son,  Rudolph,  to 
represent  him  at  home. 

Before  his  departure  he  confided  to  his  noble 
son  his  aspirations  for  the  grandeur  and  enlarge- 
ment of  his  house,  and  the  youth  of  twenty-one 
did  not  venture  to  tell  the  dignified,  far-sighted 
man,  whom  his  subjects  rightly  surnamed  "the 
Wise,"  his  ardent  desire  to  live  henceforth  solely 
for  the  salvation  of  his  endangered  soul. 

The  sense  of  duty  inherited  from  father  and 
mother,  which  both  had  imprinted  deeply  upon  his 
soul,  and  also  the  ambition  that  had  been  sedu- 
lously fostered  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick, had  given  him  courage  to  repress  forever  the 
wish  with  which  he  had  left  the  Hohenstaufen 
court.  The  sacrifice  was  hard,  but  he  made  it  will- 
ingly as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  to  his  reflect- 
ive mind  that  not  only  his  earthly  but  his  heav- 
enly Father  had  appointed  the  task  of  devoting 
the  full  wealth  of  his  talents  and  the  power  of 
his  will  to  the  elevation  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg. 

The  very  next  year  he  stood  in  the  place  of  his 
father  who  fell  at  Ascalon,  deeply  lamented. 

The  arduous  labour  imposed  by  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  great  possessions,  and  the  cease- 
less endeavour  to  enlarge  them,  in  accordance  with 
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the  dead  man's  wishes,  gave  him  no  time  to  chef* 
ish  the  longing  for  the  peace  of  the  cloister. 

After  his  election  as  King  of  Germany,  which 
had  long  been  neglected  under  the  government  of 
sham  emperors,  increased  the  burden  of  his  duties 
the  more  seriously  he  took  them,  and  the  more 
difficult  the  Bohemian  king  Ottocar,  especially, 
rendered  it  for  him  to  maintain  the  crown  he  had 
won,  the  more  eagerly  he  strove,  particularly  after 
the  victory  of  Marchfield  had  secured  his  sover- 
eignty, to  increase  the  power  of  his  house. 

A  binding  duty,  a  difficult  task,  must  also 
withhold  Heinz  Schorlin  from  the  wish  for  whose 
fulfilment  his  fiery  young  soul  now  fervently 
longed,  and  which  he  knew  was  receiving  power- 
ful sustenance  from  a  worthy  and  eloquent  Mi- 
norite. 

Rudolph's  own  brother  had  died  in  peace  as 
canon  of  Basel  and  Strasbourg;  his  sister  was 
happy  in  her  convent  as  a  modest  Dominican; 
but  the  young  knight  over  whose  welfare  he  had 
promised  his  mother  to  watch,  and  whom  he 
loved,  was  not  fitted  for  the  monastic  life. 

However  earnest  might  be  his  intention — after 
the  miracle  which  seemed  to  have  been  wrought 
specially  for  him — of  renouncing  the  world,  sooner 
or  later  the  time  must  come  when  Heinz  would 
long  to  return  to  it  and  the  profession  of  arms, 
for  which  he  was  born  and  reared.  But  if  he 
could  not  be  deterred  from  entering  the  modest 
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order  of  the  mendicant  monks,  who  proudly 
called  poverty  their  beloved  bride,  and  should 
become  the  head  of  a  bishopric  while  young,  he 
would  inevitably  be  one  of  those  fighting  prelates 
who  seemed  to  the  Emperor — who  disliked  half- 
way measures — neither  knight  nor  priest,  and  with 
whom  he  had  had  many  a  quarrel. 

Opposition  would  merely  have  sharpened  the 
young  knight's  desire ;  therefore  his  imperial 
patron  had  treated  him  as  if  he  were  ignorant  of 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  Without  circumlo- 
cution, he  commanded  him,  at  the  head  of  several 
bodies  of  Frank,  Swabian,  and  Swiss  troopers,  whom 
he  placed  at  his  orders,  to  attack  the  brothers 
Siebenburg  and  their  allies,  and  destroy  their 
castle.  If  possible,  he  was  to  bring  them  alive 
before  the  imperial  judgment  seat,  and  recover 
for  the  Eysvogels  the  merchandise  of  which  they 
had  been  robbed. 

When  Heinz,  after  the  Emperor  Rudolph  had 
mentioned  the  latter  name,  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  prevent  Wolff's  persecution,  the  sovereign 
promised  to  fulfil  the  wish  as  soon  as  the  proper 
time  came.  He  himself  desired  to  be  gracious 
to  the  brave  champion  of  Marchfield,  who  under 
great  irritation  had  drawn  his  sword.  But  when 
Heinz  also  asked  the  Emperor  to  send  his  friend 
Count  Gleichen  with  him,  the  request  was  refused. 
He  must  have  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  ex- 
pedition which  he  commanded;  for  nothing  ex- 
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cept  an  important  duty  that  no  one  would  help 
him  bear,  gave  promise  of  making  him  forget 
everything  that  usually  engrossed  his  attention, 
and  thus  his  new  object  of  longing.  Besides,  if 
he  returned  victorious  his  fame  and  reward  would 
be  undivided. 

The  Hapsburg  wished  to  try  upon  his  young 
favourite  the  means  which  had  availed  to  keep  his 
own  footsteps  in  the  path  which  he  desired  to 
see  Heinz  follow :  constant  occupation  associated 
with  heavy  responsibility,  the  success  which  brings 
with  it  the  hope  of  future  achievement  and  thereby 
rouses  ambition. 

The  wisdom  and  kindness  of  heart  of  the 
Emperor  Rudolph,  whom  the  grey-haired  ruler's 
friends  called  "  Wisdom/'  had  certainly  chosen  the 
right  course  for  Heinz.  But  he  who  had  always 
regarded  every  opportunity  of  drawing  his  sword 
for  his  master  as  a  rare  piece  of  good   fortune, 

• 

shrank  in  dismay  from  this,  the  most  important 
and  honourable  charge  that  had  ever  been  be- 
stowed upon  him.  It  drew  him  away  from  the 
new  path  in  which  he  did  not  yet  feel  at  home, 
because  the  love  he  could  not  abjure  constantly 
thrust  him  into  the  world,  into  the  midst  of  the 
life  and  tumult  from  which  Heaven  itself  com- 
manded him  to  turn  aside. 

The  Minorite  had  scarcely  been  right  in  the 
assertion  that  only  the  first  rounds  of  the  ladder 
which  leads  to  heavenly  bliss  were  hard  to  climb. 
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How  quickly  he  had  set  his  foot  on  the  first  step ; 
but  each  upward  stride  was  followed  by  one  that 
dragged  him  down — nay,  it  had  seemed  advisable 
wholly  to  renounce  the  effort  to  ascend  them, 
when  the  monk  expected  him  to  sever  the  bond 
which  united  him  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  tell  the 
sovereign  that  he  had  entered  the  service  of  a 
greater  Master,  who  commanded  him  to  fight  with 
other  weapons  than  the  sword  and  lance. 

Heinz  had  regarded  this  demand  as  a  sum- 
mons to  turn  traitor.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
call  of  the  devout,  experienced  director  of  souls  to 
the  disciples,  but  the  Guelph  to  the  Ghibelline,  for 
Ghibelline  he  meant  to  remain.  Gratitude  was  a 
Christian  virtue,  too,  and  to  refuse  his  service  to 
the  Emperor,  who  had  been  a  father  to  him,  to 
whom  he  had  sworn  fealty,  and  who  had  loaded 
him  with  benefits,  could  not  be  pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  any  God.  He  could  never  become  a 
Guelph,  he  told  his  venerable  friend.  The  Em- 
peror Rudolph  was  his  beloved  master,  from  whom 
he  had  received  nothing  but  kindness.  He  might 
as  well  be  required  to  refuse  obedience  to  his  own 
father. 

«  What  Guelph  ?  What  Ghibelline  ? "  cried  the 
Minorite  in  a  tone  of  grave  rebuke.  "  The  ques- 
tion is  submission  to  the  Most  High,  or  to  the  world 
and  its  claims.  And  why  should  not  Heaven  re- 
quire, as  you  term  it,  that  you  should  obey  the 
Lord   more   willingly  than  your   earthly  father — 
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you,  whom  the  mercy  of  God  summoned  amidst 
thunder  and  lightning  in  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands ?  When  Francis,  our  beloved  model,  the 
son  of  Pier  Bernardone,  was  threatened  with  his 
father's  curse  if  he  did  not  turn  back  from  the 
path  which  led  to  the  highest  goal,  Francis  re- 
stored all  that  he  had  received  from  him,  except 
his  last  garment,  and  with  the  exclamation,  '  Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven,  not  Pier  Bernardone," 
he  made  the  choice  between  his  earthly  and  his 
heavenly  Father.  From  the  former  he  would 
have  received  in  abundance  everything  that  the 
heart  of  a  child  of  the  world  desires — wealth, 
paternal  love,  and  the  blessing  which  is  said  to 
build  houses  on  earth.  But  Francis  preferred 
poverty  and  contempt,  nay,  even  his  father's  curse 
and  the  reproach  of  ingratitude,  receiving  in  ex- 
change possessions  of  a  nobler  nature  and  more 
lasting  character.  You  have  heard  their  names. 
To  obtain  them,  means  to  share  the  bliss  of 
heaven.  And  you  " — he  continued  loudly,  adopt- 
ing for  the  first  time  a  tone  of  authoritative 
severity — "  if  you  really  yearned  for  the  greatest 
possessions,  go  to  the  fortress  this  very  hour,  and 
with  the  cry  in  your  heart,  though  not  on  your 
lips,  '  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  not  my 
gracious  master  and  benefactor  Rudolph,'  inform 
the  Emperor  what  higher  Lord  you  have  vowed 
to  serve/  " 

This  kindled  a  fierce  conflict  in  Heinz  Schorlin's 
26 
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90ul,  which  perhaps  might  have  ended  in  favour  of 
a  new  career  and  St.  Francis,  had  not  Biberli,  ere 
he  reached  a  conclusion,  rushed  into  the  room 
shouting:  ''Seitz  Siebenburg,  the  Mustache,  has 
joined  his  brothers,  and  the  Knight  of  Absbach, 
with  several  others — ^von  Hirsdorf,  von  Streitberg, 
and  whatever  their  names  may  be — have  made  com- 
mon cause  with  them  !  It  is  said  that  they  also  ex- 
pected reinforcements  from  the  Main,  in  order  that 
the  right  to  the  road " 

"  Gossip,  or  positive  news  ?  "  interrupted  Heinz, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height  with  the  cool 
composure  which  he  attained  most  easily  when  any 
serious  danger  threatened  him. 

"As  positive,"  replied  his  follower  eagerly,  "as 
that  Siebenburg  is  the  greatest  rascal  in  Germany. 
You  will  be  robbed  of  your  joust  with  him,  for  he'll 
mount  the  block  instead  of  the  steed,  just  as  you 
predicted.  The  ladies  will  drive  him  from  the  lists 
with  pins  and  rods,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scourging 
by  which  knight  and  squire  will  silence  him.  Oh, 
my  lord,  if  you  only  knew  ! " 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  the  knight  anxiously. 

Then  Biberli,  paying  no  further  heed  to  his 
master's  orders  never  to  mention  the  Ortlieb  sisters 
again  in  his  presence,  burst  forth  indignantly :  "  It 
might  move  a  stone  to  pity  to  know  the  wrong  the 
monster  has  done  Jungfrau  Eva  and  her  pure  and 
virtuous  sister,  the  loyal  betrothed  bride  of  a  brave 
man — and  the  abominable  names  bestowed  on  the 
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young  ladies,  whom  formerly  young  ^nd  old,  hat  in 
handy  called  the  beautiful  £s." 

Heinz  stamped  his  foot  on  the  floor  and,  half 
frantic,  impetuously  exclaimed,  his  blood  boiling 
with  honest  indignation  :  "  May  the  air  he  breathes' 
destroy  the  slandering  scoundrel !  May  I  be  flayed 
on  the  rack  if " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  low  exclamation 
of  warning  from  the  Minorite,  who  perceived  in  the 
knight's  fierce  oaths  a  lamentable  relapse.  Heinz 
himself  felt  ashamed  of  the  ungodly  imprecations ; 
yet  he  could  by  no  means  succeed  in  regaining  his 
former  composure  as,  drawing  a  long  breath,  he 
continued :  **  And  those  city  hypocrites,  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  and  build  costly  cathedrals 
for  the  good  of  their  souls,  are  not  ashamed — yes, 
holy  Father,  it  is  true — basely  to  deny  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  who  is  Love  itself,  and  deemed  even 
the  Magdalen  worthy  of  His  mercy,  and  rub  their 
hands  in  fiendish  mafignity  when  unpunished  they 
can  sully  the  white  robe  of  innocence,  and  dra|^ 
pious,  lovely  simplicity  to  the  pillory." 

"  That  is  the  very  reason,  my  son,"  the  monk 
interrupted  soothingly,  '*  that  we  disciples  of  the 
Saint  of  Assisi  go  forth  to  show  the  deluded  what 
the  Lord  requires  of  them.  Therefore  leave  behind 
you  the  dust  of  the  world,  which  defiles  both  body 
and  soul,  join  us,  who  did  so  before  you,  and  help, 
as  one  of  our  order,  to  make  those  who  are  perish- 
ing in  sin  and  dishonouring  the  name  of  Christ 
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betterand  purer,  genuine  Christians.  In  this  hour 
of  stress  lay  the  sword  out  of  your  hand,  and  leave 
the  steed " 

"  I  shall  ride  forth,  rely  upon  it,  holy  Father," 
Heinz  burst  forth  afresh.  "  With  the  sky-blue  of 
the  gracious  Virgin,  whom  I  love,  on  my  shield  and 
helmet,  I  will  dash  like  the  angel  Michael  amongst 
the  Siebenburgs  and  their  followers.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  holy  Father — you  who  were  once  a  knight  also 
— if  the  Mustache,  weltering  in  his  blood  at  my  feet, 
prays  for  mercy,  1*11  teach  him " 

"  Son  !  son  !  "  interrupted  the  monk  again,  this 
time  raising  his  hands  imploringly ;  but  Heinz,  pay- 
ing no  heed,  exclaimed  hoarsely : 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  news  ? " 

"  From  our  Berne  countryman  at  the  fortress," 
replied  the  servant  eagerly;  "Brandenstein,  Schwep- 
permann,  and  Heidenab  brought  the  tidings.  The 
Emperor  received  them  at  the  gate  of  the  citadel, 
where  he  was  keeping  watch  ere  he  mounted  his 
steed.  He  heard  him  call  to  the  messengers,  *So 
our  Heinz  Schorlin  will  have  a  hard  nut  to  crack.'  " 

"  Which  he  will  crush  after  his  own  heart ! " 
cried  Heinz,  with  flashing  eyes. 

Then,  forcing  himself  to  be  calm,  he  exclaimed 
in  broken  sentences,  whilst  Biberli  was  helping  him 
put  on  his  armour:  "Your  wish,  reverend  Father, 
is  also  mine.  The  world — the  sooner  I  can  rid 
myself  of  it  the  better ;  yet  what  you  describe  in 
the  most  alluring  terms  is  the  peace  in  your  midst, 
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I — I Xcvcr,  never   will    my  heart   be   calm 

unti] " 

Here  he  paused  suddenly,  struck  his  breast 
swiftly  and  repeatedly  with  his  fists,  and  con- 
tinued eagerly :  "  Here,  Father  Benedictus,  here 
are  old  and  strong  demands,  which  you,  too,  must 
once  have  known  ere  you  offered  the  other  cheek 
to  the  foe.  I  know  not  what  to  call  them,  but 
until  they  are  satisfied  I  shall  never  be  yours. 
They  must  be  fulfilled ;  then,  if  in  battle  and  blood- 
shed I  can  also  forget  the  love  which  ever  rises 
again  when  I  think  I  have  given  it  the  deathblow, 
if  Heaven  still  desires  poor,  heartsick  Heinz  Schor- 
lin,  it  shall  have  him." 

The  Minorite  received  the  promise  with  a  silent 
bend  of  the  head.  He  felt  that  he  might  seriously 
^idanger  the  fulfilment  of  his  ardent  wish  to  gain 
this  soul  for  heaven  if  he  urged  Heinz  further  now. 
Patiently  awaiting  a  more  fitting  season,  he  there- 
fore contented  himself  with  questioning  him  care- 
lessly abo'jt  the  foe  and  his  castles. 

The  day  was  hot,  and  as  Biberli  laced  the  gam- 
bcsoD — the  thick,  quilted  undergarment  over  which 
was  worn  the  heavv  leather  coat  covered  with 
scales  and  rings — the  monk  exclaimed  :  "  When  the 
d'JtT  which  voj  believe  vou  owe  to  the  world  has 
been  f  .iln'/.ed.  yo'j  will  gratefully  learn,  as  one  of 
our  order,  how  p'easant  it  is  to  walk  with  liberated 
soul  in  o-r  light-brown  cowl." 

But  he  ought  to  have   repressed  the  remark. 
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for  Heinz  cast  a  glance  at  him  which  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  being  so  misunderstood,  and 
answered  with  unyielding  resolution  :  **  If  I  long 
for  anything  in  your  order,  reverend  Father,  it  is 
not  for  easy  tasks,  but  for  the  most  difficult  burden 
of  all.  Your  summons  to  take  our  Redeemer's 
cross  upon  me  pleases  me  better." 

"  And  I,  my  son,  believe  that  your  words  will  be 
inscribed  amongst  those  which  are  sure  of  reward," 
the  monk  answered ;  then  with  bowed  head  added : 
"At  that  moment  you  were  nearer  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  than  the  aged  companion  of  St.  Francis." 

But  perceiving  how  impatiently  Heinz  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  convinced  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  leave  him  to  himself  for  a  time,  the 
old  man  blessed  him  with  paternal  affection  and 
went  his  way.  When  the  fiery  youth  had  performed 
the  task  which  now  claimed  all  his  powers,  he 
hoped  to  find  him  more  inclined  to  allow  himself 
to  be  led  farther  along  the  path  which  he  had 
entered. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Minorite  had  gone.  Bibecli  had  noticed 
with  delight  that  his  master  had  not  sought  as 
usual  to  detain  him.  The  iron  now  seemed  to  him 
hot,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
swing  the  hammer. 

The  danger  in  which  Heinz  stood  of  bein|^ 
drawn  into  the  monastery  made  him  deeply  anx* 
ious,  and  he  had  already  ventured  several  times  to 
oppose  his  design.  •  Life  was  teaching  him  to  wel- 
come a  small  evil  when  it  barred  the  way  to  a 
greater  one,  and  his  master's  marriage,  even  with 
a  girl  of  far  lower  station  tha,n  Eva  Ortlieb,  would 
have  been  sure  of  his  favour,  if  only  it  would  have 
deterred  him  from  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  world 
to  which  he  belonged. 

'<  True,"  the  servitor  began,  ''in. such  heat  it  » 
easier  to  walk  in  the  thin  cowl  than  in  armonr. 
The  holy  Father  is  right  there.  But  when  it  is 
necessary  to  be  nimble,  the  knight  has  his  dancing 
dress  also.  Oh,  my  lord,  what  a  sight  it  was  when 
you  were  waltzing  with  the  lovely  Jungfrau  Eva! 
'  Look  at  Heinz  Schorlin,  the  brave  hero  of  March- 
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field,  and  the  girl  with  the  angel  face  who  is  with 
him ! '  said  those  around  me,  as  I  was  gazing  down 
from  the  balcony.  And  just  think — I  can't  help 
speaking  of  it  again — that  now  respectable  people 
dare  to  point  their  fingers  at  the  sisters  and 
join  in  the  base  calumny  uttered  by  a  scoun- 
drel ! " 

Then  Heinz  fulfilled  Biberli's  secret  longing  to 
be  questioned  about  the  £s  and  the  charges  against 
them,  and  he  forged  the  iron. 

Not  from  thirst,  he  said,  but  to  ascertain  what 
fruit  had  grown  from  the  hellish  seeds  sown  by 
Siebenburg,  and  probably  the  still  worse  ones  of 
the  Eysvogel  women,  he  went  from  tavern  to  tav- 
ern, and  there  he  heard  things  which  made  him 
clench  his  fists,  and,  at  the  Red  Ox,  roused  him 
to  such  violent  protest  that  he  went  out  of  the 
tap-room  faster  than  he  entered  it. 

Thereupon,  without  departing  far  from  the 
truth,  he  related  what  was  said  about  the  beautiful 
Es  in  Nuremberg. 

It  was  everywhere  positively  asserted  that  a 
knight  belonging  to  the  Emperor's  train  had  been 
caught  at  the  Ortlieb  mansion,  either  in  a  nocturnal 
interview  or  while  climbing  into  the  window.  Both 
sisters  were  said  to  be  guilty.  But  the  sharpest 
arrows  were  aimed  at  Els,  the  betrothed  bride  of 
the  son  of  a  patrician  family,  whom  many  a  girl 
would  have  been  glad  to  wed.  That  she  preferred 
the  foreigner,  whether  a  Bohemian,  a  Swabian,  or 
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even  a  Swiss,  made  her  error  doubly  shameful  in 
the  eyes  of  most  persons. 

Whenever  Biberli  had  investigated  the  source 
of  these  evil  tales,  he  had  invariably  found  it  to  be 
Seitz  Siebenburg,  his  retainers,  the  Eysvogel  but- 
ler, or  some  man  or  maidservant  in  their  em- 
ploy. 

The  Vorchtels,  who,  as  he  knew  from  Katterle^ 
would  have  had  the  most  reas6n  to  cherish  resent- 
ment against  the  Ortliebs,  had  no  share  in  these 
slanders. 

The  shrewd  fellow  had  discovered  the  truth, 
for  after  Seitz  Siebenburg  had  wandered  about  in 
the' open  air  during  the  storm,  he  again  tried  to 
see  his  wife.  But  the  effort  was  vain.  Neither 
entreaties  nor  threats  would  induce  her  to  open 
the  door.  Meanwhile  it  had  grown  late  and,  half 
frantic  with  rage,  he  went  to  the  Duke  of  Pome- 
rania's  quarters  in  the  Green  Shield  to  try  his  luck 
in  gaming.  The  dice  were  again  moving  rapidly, 
but  no  one  grasped  the  box  when  he  offered  a 
stake.  No  more  insulting  rebuff  could  be  im- 
agined, and  the  repulse  which  he  received  from  his 
peers,  and  especially  the  duke,  showed  him  that  he 
was  to  be  excluded  from  this  circle. 

He  was  taught  at  the  same  time  that  if  he  an- 
swered the  challenge  of  the  Swiss  he  would  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  lists.  Thus  he  confronted 
the  impossibility  of  satisfying  a  demand  of  honour, 
and  this  terrible  thought  induced  him  to  declare 
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war  against  everything  which  honour  had  hitherto 
enjoined,  and  with  it  upon  its  guardians. 

If  they  treated  him  as  a  robber  and  a  dis- 
honoured man,  he  would  behave  like  one;  but 
those  who  had  driven  him  so  far  should  suffer 
for  it. 

During  the  rest  of  the  night  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  until  the  gate  was  closed,  he  wandered, 
goblet  in  hand,  only  half  conscious  of  what  he  was 
doing,  from  tavern  to  tavern,  to  tell  the  guests 
what  he  knew  about  the  beautiful  Es ;  and  at  every 
repetition  of  the  accusations,  of  whose  justice  he 
was  again  fully  convinced,  his  hatred  against  the 
sisters,  and  those  who  were  their  natural  defenders 
and  therefore  his  foes,  increased.  Every  time  he 
repeated  the  old  charges  an  addition  increasing 
the  slander  was  made  and,  as  if  aided  by  some 
mysterious  ally,  it  soon  happened  that  in  various 
places  his  own  inventions  were  repeated  to  him 
by  the  lips  of  others  who  had  heard  them  from 
strangers.  True,  he  was  often,  contradicted,  some- 
times violently  but,  on  the  whole,  people  believed 
him  more  readily  than  would  have  happened  in  the 
case  of  any  other  person ;  for  every  one  admitted 
that,  as  the  brother-in-law  of  the  older  E,  he  had 
a  right  to  express  his  indignation  in  words. 

Meanwhile  his  twins  often  returned  to  his 
memory.  The  thought  ought  to  have  restrained 
him  from  such  base  conduct;  but  the  idea  that 
he  was  avenging  the   wrong  inflicted  upon  their 
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father's  honour,  and  thus  upon  theirs,  urged  him 
further  and  further. 

Not  until  a  long  ride  through  the  forest  had 
sobered  him  did  he  see  his  conduct  in  the  proper 
light. 

Insult  and  disgrace  would  certainly  await  him 
in  the  city.  His  brothers  would  receive  him  kind- 
ly. They  were  of  his  own  blood  and  could  not 
help  welcoming  his  sharp  sword.  Side  by  side 
with  them  he  would  fight  and,  if  it  must  be,  die. 

A  voice  within  warned  him  against  making 
common  cause  with  those  who  had  robbed  the 
family  of  which  he  had  become  a  member,  yet  he 
again  used  the  remembrance  of  his  innocent  dar- 
lings to  palliate  his  purpose.  For  their  sakes  only 
he  desired  to  go  to  his  death,  sword  in  hand,  like 
a  valiant  knight  in  league  with  those  who  were 
risking  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  ancient  privi- 
lege of  their  class.  They  must  not  even  suspect 
that  their  father  had  been  shut  out  from  the  tour- 
nament, but  grow  up  in  the  conviction  that  he  had 
fallen  as  a  heroic  champion  of  the  cause  of  the 
lesser  knights  to  whom  he  belonged,  and  on  whose 
neck  the  Emperor  had  set  his  foot. 

The  assurance  which  Biberli  brought  Heinz 
Schorlin  that  Seitz  Siebenburg  had  joined  those 
whom  he  was  ordered  to  punish,  placed  the  task 
assigned  him  by  the  Emperor  in  a  new  and  attract- 
ive light ;  but  the  servant's  report,  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  Ortlieb  sisters,  pierced  the  inmost 
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depths  of  his  soul.  He  alone  was  to  blame  for  the 
disgrace  which  had  fallen  upon  innocent  maidens. 
By  the  destruction  of  the  calumny  he  would  at 
least  atone  for  a  portion  of  his  sin.  But  this  did 
QOt  suffice.  It  was  his  duty  to  repair  the  wrong 
he  had  done  the  sisters.  How  ?  That  he  could 
not  yet  determine ;  for  whilst  wielding  the  execu- 
tioner's sword  in  his  master's  service  all  these 
,  thoughts  must  be  silenced ;  he  could  consider  noth- 
ing save  to  fulfil  the  task  confided  to  him  by  his 
imperial  benefactor  and  commander  in  chief,  ac- 
cording to  his  wishes,  and  show  him  that  he  had 
chosen  wisely  in  trusting  him  to  **  crack  the  nut " 
which  he  himself  had  pronounced  a  hard  one.  The 
yearning  and  renunciation,  the  reproaches  and 
doubts  which  disturbed  his  life,  until  recently  so 
easy,  had  disgusted  him  with  it.  He  would  not 
spare  it.  Yet  if  he  fell  he  would  be  deprived  of 
the  possibility  of  doing  anything  whatever  for 
those  who  through  his  imprudence  had  lost  their 
dearest  possession — their  good  name.  Whenever 
this  picture  rose  before  him  it  sometimes  seemed  as 
if  Eva  was  gazing  at  him  with  her  large,  bright  eyes 
as  trustingly  as  during  the  pause  in  the  dancing, 
and  anon  he  fancied  he  saw  her  as  she  looked  at 
her  mother's  consecration  in  her  deep  mourning 
before  the  altar.  At  that  time  her  grief  and  pain 
had  prevented  her  from  noticing  how  his  gaze 
rested  on  her;  yet  never  had  she  appeared  more 
desirable,  never  had  he  longed  more  ardently  to 
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clasp  hef  in  his  arms,  console  her,  and  assure  her 
that  his  love  should  teach  her  to  forget  her  grief, 
that  she  was  destined  to  find  new  happiness  in  a 
union  with  him. 

This  had  happened  to  him  just  as  he  com- 
menced the  struggle  for  a  new  life.  Startled,  he 
■confessed  it  to  his  grey-haired  guide,  and  used  the 
means  which  the  Minorite  advised  him  to  em- 
ploy to  attain  forgetfulness  and  renunciation,  but 
always  in  vain.  Had  he,  like  St.  Francis,  rushed 
among  briers,  his  blood  would  not  have  turned 
into  roses,  but  doubtless  fresh  memories  of  her 
whose  happiness  his  guilt  had  so  suddenly  and 
cruelly  destroyed. 

For  her  sake  he  had  already  begun  to  doubt 
his  vocation  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  new 
career,  and  did  not  recover  courage  until  Father 
Benedictus,  who  had  communicated  with  the 
Abbess  Kunigunde,  informed  him  that  Eva  was 
wax  in  her  hands,  and  within  the  next  few  days 
she  would  induce  her  niece  to  take  the  veil. 

This  news  had  exerted  a  deep  influence  upon 
the  young  knight's  soul.  If  Eva  entered  the  clois- 
ter before  him,  the  only  strong  tie  which  united 
him  to  the  world  would  be  severed,  and  nothing 
save  the  thought  of  his  mother  would  prevent  his 
following  his  vocation.  Yet  vehement  indignation 
seized  him  when  he  heard  from  Biberli  that  the 
slanderer's  malice  would  force  Eva  to  seek  refuge 
with  the  Sisters. 
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No,  a  thousand  times  no  !  The  woman  whom 
he  loved  should  need  to  seek  refuge  from  nothing 
for  which  Heinz  Schorlin's  desire  and  resolve  alike 
commanded  him  to  make  amends. 

He  must  succeed  in  proving  to  the  whole  world 
that  she  and  her  sister  were  as  pure  as  they  lived 
in  his  imagination,  either  by  offering  in  the  lists 
the  boldest  defiance  to  every  one  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  both  were  the  most  chaste  and 
decorous  ladies  in  the  whole  world,  and  Eva,  at 
the  same  time,  the  loveliest  and  fairest,  or  by  the 
open  interference  of  the  Emperor  or  the  Burggra- 
vine  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  sisters,  after  he 
had  confessed  the  whole  truth  to  his  exalted  pa- 
trons. 

But  when  Biberli  pointed  out  the  surest  way  of 
restoring  the  endangered  reputation  of  the  woman 
he  loved,  and  begged  him  to  imagine  how  much 
more  beautiful  she  would  look  in  the  white  bridal 
veil  than  in  her  mourning  Riese,*  he  ordered  him 
to  keep  silence. 

The  miracle  wrought  in  his  behalf  forbade  him 
to  yearn  for  happiness  and  joy  here  below.  It  was 
intended  rather  to  open  his  eyes  and  urge  him  to 
leave  the  path  which  led  to  eternal  damnation. 
It  pointed  him  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its 
bliss,  which  could  be  purchased  only  by  severe  sac- 
rifice and  the  endurance  of  every  grief  which  the 
^■^-^^^^^■^  ■  '    ■  ■ 

*  Kerchief  of  fine  linen,  arranged  like  a  veiL 
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Saviour  had  taken  upon  Himself.  But  he  could  at 
least  pay  one  honour  to  the  maiden  to  whom  he 
was  so  strongly  attracted,  and  whose  happiness  for 
life  was  menaced  by  his  guilt.  When  he  had  as- 
sembled his  whole  force  at  Schwabach,  he  would 
go  into  battle  with  her  colour  on  his  helmet  and 
shield.  The  Queen  of  Heaven  would  not  be  angry 
with  him  if  he  wore  her  light  blue  to  atone  to  the 
pure  and  pious  Eva,  who  was  hers  even  more  fully 
than  he  himself,  for  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  her 
by  spiteful  malice. 

Heinz  Schorlin's  friends  thought  the  change 
in  his  mood  a  natural  consequence  of  the  events 
which  had  befallen  him ;  young  Count  Gleichen, 
his  most  intimate  companion,  even  looked  up  to 
him  since  his  "  call "  as  a  consecrated  person. 

His  grey-haired  cousin,  Sir  Arnold  Maier,  of 
Silenen,  was  a  devout  man  whose  own  son  led  a 
happy  life  as  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Engelberg. 
The  sign  by  which  Heaven  had  signified  its  will  to 
Heinz  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and 
though  he  would  have  preferred  to  see  him  con- 
tinue in  the  career  so  auspiciously  begun,  he  would 
have  considered  it  impious  to  dissuade  him  from 
obeying  the  summons  vouchsafed  by  the  Most 
High.  So  he  offered  no  opposition,  and  sent  by 
the  next  courier  a  letter  to  Lady  Wendula  Schorlin, 
his  young  cousin's  mother,  in  which,  with  Heinz's 
knowledge — nay,  at  his  request — he  related  what 
her  son  had  experienced,  and  entreated  her  not  to 
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withhold  him  from  the  vocation  of  which  God 
deemed  him  worthy. 

Meanwhile,  Biberli  wrote  to  his  master's 
mother  in  a  different  strain,  and  did  not  desist 
from  expressing  his  opinion  to  Heinz,  and  assur- 
ing him  that  his  place  was  on  a  battle  charger^ 
with  his  sword  in  its  sheath  or  in  his  hand,  rather 
than  in  a  monastery  with  a  rosary  hanging  from  a 
hempen  girdle. 

This  had  vexed  Heinz — nay,  made  him  seriously 
angry  with  the  faithful  fellow ;  and  when  in  full 
armour  he  prepared  to  mount  his  steed  to  receive 
the  last  directions  of  his  imperial  master,  and  Bi- 
berli asked  him  on  which  horse  he  should  follow,  he 
answered  curtly  that  this  time  he  would  go  with- 
out him. 

Yet  when  he  saw  tears  fill  the  eyes  of  his 
"  true  and  steadfast  '*  companion,  he  patted  the 
significant  St.  on  his  cap,  and  added  kindly  : "  Never 
mind,  Biber,  everything  will  be  unchanged  between 
us  till  I  obey  my  summons,  and  you  build  your 
own  nest  with  Katterle." 

So  Biberli  had  remained  in  Nuremberg  whilst 
Heinz  Schorlin,  after  the  Emperor  with  fatherly 
kindness  had  dismissed  him,  granting  him  full 
authority,  set  forth  at  the  head  of  his  troops  as 
their  commander,  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Siebenburgs  and  their  allies. 

The  servant  was  permitted  to  attend  him  only 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
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Before  the  Spitalthor,  Countess  Cordiila, 
though  she  was  returning  from  a  ride  into  the 
country,  had  wheeled  her  spirited  dappled  horse 
and  joined  him  as  familiarly  as  though  she  be- 
longed to  him.  Heinz,  who  would  have  liked 
best  to  be  alone,  and  to  whom  any  other  com- 
panion would  have  been  more  welcome,  showed 
her  this  plainly  enough,  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
notice  it,  and  during  the  whole  of  their  ride  to- 
gether gave  her  tongue  free  rein  and,  though  he 
often  indignantly  interrupted  her,  described  with 
increasing  warmth  what  the  Ortlieb  sisters  had 
suffered  through  his  fault.  In  doing  so  she  drew 
so  touching  a  picture  of  Eva's  silent  sorrow  that 
Heinz  sometimes  longed  to  thank  her,  but  more 
frequently  to  have  her  driven  away  by  his  men  at 
arms ;  for  he  had  mounted  his  horse  with  the  inten- 
tion of  dividing  the  time  of  his  ride  between  pious 
meditations  and  plans  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
expedition.  What  could  be  more  unwelcome  than 
the  persistent  loquacity  of  the  countess,  who  filled 
his  heart  and  mind  with  ideas  and  wishes  that 
threatened  most  seriously  to  imperil  his  design  ? 

Cordula  plainly  perceived  how  unwillingly  he 
listened.  Nay,  as  Heinz  more  and  more  distinct- 
ly, at  last  even  offensively,  showed  her  how  little  he 
desired  her  society,  it  only  increased  the  anima- 
tion of  her  speech,  which  seemed  to  her  not  to  fail 
wholly  in   the  influence    she    desired  to    exert  in 

Eva's  favour ;   therefore  she  remained  at  his  side 
^7 
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longer  than  she  had  at  first  intended.  She  did 
not  even  turn  back  when  they  met  the  young 
Duchess  Agnes,  who  with  her  train  was  returning 
to  the  city  from  a  ride. 

The  Bohemian  princess  had  known  that  Heinz 
would  ride  through  the  Spitalthor  at  this  hour  to 
confront  his  foe,  and  had  intended  that  the  meet- 
ing with  her  should  seem  like  a  good  omen.  The 
thought  of  wishing  him  success  on  his  journey 
had  been  a  pleasant  one.  True,  Cordula's  pres- 
ence did  not  prevent  this,  but  it  disturbed  her, 
and  she  was  vexed  to  find  the  countess  again  at 
Heinz  Schorlin's  side. 

She  showed  her  displeasure  so  plainly  that  her 
Italian  singing  mistress,  the  elderly  spinster  Cat- 
erina  de  Celano,  took  sides  with  her,  and  scornfully 
asked  the  countess  whether  she  had  brought  her 
curling  irons  with  her. 

But  she  bit  her  lips  at  Cordula's  swift  retort : 
"  O  no !  Malice  meets  us  on  every  road,  but  in 
Germany  we  do  not  pull  one  another's  hair  on 
the  highway  over  every  venomous  or  foolish 
word." 

She  turned  her  back  on  her  as  she  spoke  until 
the  duchess  had  taken  leave  of  Heinz,  and  then 
rode  on  with  him;  but  as  soon  as  a  portion  of 
the  road  intervened  between  her  and  the  countess 
the  young  Bohemian  exclaimed :  ^  We  must  cer- 
tainly try  to  save  Sir  Heinz  from  this  disagreeable 
shrew ! " 
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"  And  the  saints  will  aid  the  good  work,"  the 
Italian  protested,  "  for  they  themselves  have  a 
better  right  to  the  charming  knight.  How  grave 
he  looked !  Take  care,  your  Highness,  he  is  fol- 
lowing, as  my  nimble  cousin  Frangipani  did  a 
short  time  ago,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Saint  of 
Assisi.*' 

**•  But  he  must  not,  shall  not,  go  into  the  mon- 
astery ! "  cried  the  young  duchess,  with  childish 
refractoriness.  "The  Emperor  is  opposed  to  it, 
and  he,  too,  does  not  like  the  von  Montfort's 
boisterous  manner.  We  will  see  whether  I  cannot 
accomplish  something,  Caterina." 

Here  she  stopped.  They  had  again  reached  the 
village  of  Rottenpach,  and  in  front  of  the  newly 
built  little  church  stood  its  pastor,  with  the  digni- 
taries of  the  parish,  and  the  children  were  scatter- 
ing flowers  in  the  path.  She  checked  her  Arabian, 
dismounted,  and  graciously  inspected  the  new 
house  of  God,  the  pride  of  the  congregation. 

On  the  way  home,  just  beyond  the  village,  her 
horse  again  shied.  The  animal  had  been  startled 
by  an  old  Minorite  monk  who  sat  under  a  crab- 
apple  tree.  It  was  Father  Benedictus,  who  had  set 
out  early  to  anticipate  Heinz  and  surprise  him  in  his 
night  quarters  by  his  presence.  But  he  had  over- 
estimated his  strength,  and  advanced  so  slowly 
that  Heinz  and  his  troopers,  from  whom  he  had 
concealed  himself  behind  a  dusty  hawthorn  bush, 
had  not  seen  him.     From  Schweinau  the  walk  had 
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become  difficult,  especially  as  it.^was  contrary  to 
the  teaching  of  the  saint  to  use  a  staff.  Many  a 
compassionate  peasant,  many  a  miller's  lad  and 
carter,  had  offered  him  a  seat  on  the  back  of  his 
nag  or  in  his  waggon  but,  without  accepting  their 
friendly  offers,  he  had  plodded  on  with  •  his  bare 
feet. 

Perhaps  this  journey  would  be  his  last,  but  on 
it  he  would  redeem  the  promise  which  he  had  made 
his  dying  master,  to  go  forth  according  to  the 
command  of  the  Saviour,  which  Francis  of  Assisi 
had  made  his  own  and  that  of  his  ^rder,  to  preach 
and  to  proclaim,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand!" 

"  Without  price,"  ran  the  words,  "  have  ye  re- 
ceived, without  price  give."  He  had  no  regard  for 
earthly  reward,  therefore  he  yearned  the  more 
ardently  for  the  glad  knowledge  that  he  had  saved 
a  soul  for  heaven. 

He  had  learned  to  love  Heinz  as  the  saint  had 
formerly  loved  him,  and  he  did  not  grudge  him  the 
happiness  which,  at  the  knight's  age,  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  man  whose  years  now  numbered 
eighty.  '  How  long  he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
this  bliss!  True,  during  the  last  decades  it  had 
been  clouded  by  many  a  shadow. 

He  had  endured  much  hardship  in  the  service 
of  his  sacred  cause,  but  the  greater  the  sacrifice  he 
offered  the  more  exquisite  was  the  reward  reaped 
by  his  soul.     Oh,  if  this  pilgrimage  might  yield 
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him  Heinz  Schorlin's  vow  to  follow  his  saint  and 
with  him  the  Saviour ! — if  he  might  be  permitted, 
clasping  in  his  the  hand  of  the  beloved  youth  he 
had  saved,  to  exchange  this  world  for  eternal 
bliss ! 

Earth  had  nothing  more  to  offer ;  for  he  who 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  brotherhood  beheld 
with  grief  their  departure  from  the  paths  of  their 
founder.  Poverty,  which  secures  freedom  to  the 
body,  which  knows  nothing  of  the  anxieties  of  this 
world  and  the  burden  of  possession,  which  permits 
the  soul  to  soar  unfettered  far  above  the  dust — 
poverty,  the  divine  bride  of  St.  Francis,  was  for- 
saken in  many  circles  of  his  brother  monks.  With 
property,  ease  and  the  longing  for  secular  influence 
had  stolen  into  many  a  monastery.  Many  shunned 
the  labour  which  the  saint  enjoined  upon  his  disci- 
ples, and  the  old  jugs  were  often  filled  with  new 
wine,  which  he,  Benedictus,  never  tasted,  and  which 
the  saint  rejected  as  poison.  He  was  no  longer 
young  and  strong  enough  to  let  his  grief  and  indig- 
nation rage  like  a  purifying  thunderstorm  amidst 
these  abuses. 

But  Heinz  Schorlin ! 

If  this  youth  of  noble  blood,  equally  gifted  in 
mind  and  person,  whom  Heaven  itself  had  sum- 
moned with  lightning  and  thunder,  devoted  him- 
self from  sincere  conviction,  with  a  heart  full  of 
youthful  enthusiasm,  to  his  sacred  Catise-^if  Heinz, 
consecrated  by  him,  and  fully  awarfc  of  the  real 
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purposes  of  the  saint,  who,  also  untaught  and  rich 
only  in  knowledge  of  the  heart,  had  begun  a  career 
so  momentous  in  consequences,  announced  himself 
as  a  fearless  champion  of  St.  Francis's  will,  then 
the  St.  George  had  been  found  who  was  summoned 
to  slay  the  dragon,  and  with  his  blood  instil  new 
life  at  last  into  the  monasteries  of  Germany,  then 
perhaps  the  fresh  prosperity  which  he  desired  for 
the  order  was  at  hand.  The  larger  number  of  its 
recruits  came  from  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people. 
Sir  Heinz  Schorlin's  example  would  perhaps  bring 
it  also,  as  an  elevating  element,  the  sons  of  his 
peers. 

So,  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  often  on  the 
point  of  fainting,  he  followed  Heinz  through  the 
dust  of  the  highway. 

Often,  when  his  strength  failed,  and  he  sat 
down  by  the  roadside  to  take  breath,  his  soul-life 
gained  a  loftier  aspiration. 

After  Heinz  rode  by  without  seeing  him  he 
continued  his  way  until  his  feet  grew  so  heavy  that 
he  was  forced  to  sit  down  beside  the  road.  Then 
he  imagined  that  the  Saviour  Himself  came  towards 
him,  gazed  lovingly  into  his  face,  and  turned  to 
beckon  some  one,  Benedictus  did  not  know  whom, 
heavenward.  Suddenly  the  clouds  that  had  cov- 
ered the  sky  parted,  and  the  old  man  fancied  he 
heard  the  song  of  the  troubadour  whose  soul  had 
been  subdued  by  love  for  God,  which  his  friend 
and  master  had  addressed  to  his   Redeemer.     It 
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must  come  from  the  lips  of  his  angels  on  high,  but 
he  longed  to  join  in  the  strain.  True,  his  aged 
lips,  rapidly  as  they  moved,  uttered  no  sound,  but 
he  fancied  he  was  sharing  in  this  sonjg;  of  the  soul, 
glowmg  with  fervent,  consuming  flames  of  love, 
dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  the  source  of  all  love : 

"  Love's  flames  my  kindling  heart  control, 
Love  for  my  Bridegroom  fair, 
When  on  my  hand  he  placed  the  ring, 
The  Lamb  whose  fervent  love  I  share 
Did  pierce  my  inmost  soul," 

the  fiery  song  began,  and  an  absorbing  yearning 
for  death  and  the  beloved  Redeemer,  whose  form 
had  vanished  in  the  sea  of  flames  surging  before 
his  dilated  eyes,  moved  the  very  depths  of  his  soul 
as  he  commenced  the  second  verse : 

•*  My  heart  amidst  Love's  tortures  broke, 
Slain  by  the  might  of  Love's  keen  stroke. 
To  earth  my  senseless  body  sank, 
Love's  flames  my  life-blood  drank." 

With  flushed  cheeks,  utterly  borne  away  from 
the  world  and  everything  which  surrounded  him, 
he  raised  his  arms  towards  heaven,  then  they  sud- 
denly fell.  Starting  up,  he  passed  his  hand  over 
his  dazzled  eyes  and  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 
Instead  of  the  angels*  song,  he  heard  the  beat  of 
horses*  hoofs  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  The  open 
heavens  had  closed  again  ;  he  lay  a  poor  exhausted 
mortal,  with  burning  brow,  beside  the  road. 
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Duchess  Agnes,  after  visiting  the  new  church 
at  Rottenpach,  rode  past  him  on  her  return  to  Nu- 
remberg. 

Neither  she  nor  her  train  heeded  the  old  monk. 
But  the  Italian  who,  as  she  rode  by,  had  been 
attracted  by  the  noble  features  of  the  aged  man, 
whose  eyes  still  sparkled  with  youthful  enthusiasm, 
gazed  at  him  enquiringly.  Her  glance  met  his, 
and  the  Minorite's  wrinkled  features  wore  a  look 
of  eager  enquiry.  He  longed  to  rise  and  ask  the 
name  of  the  black-eyed  lady  at  the  duchess's 
side.  But  ere  he  could  stand  erect,  the  party  had 
passed  on. 

Disturbed  in  mind,  and  scarcely  able  to  set 
one  sore  foot  before  the  other,  he  dragged  himself 
forward. 

Before  he  reached  Rottenpach  he  met  one  of 
the  duchess's  pages  who  had  remained  at  the  vil- 
lage forge  and  was  now  riding  after  his  mistress. 
Father  Benedictus  called  to  him,  and  the  boy,  awed 
by  the  grey-haired  monk,  answered  his  questions, 
and  told  him  that  the  lady  on  the  horse  with  the 
white  star  on  its  face  was  the  duchess's  Italian 
singing  mistress,  Caterina  de  Celano. 

Every  drop  of  blood  receded  from  the  Minorite's 
fever-flushed  cheeks,  and  the  page  was  about  to 
spring  from  his  saddle  to  support  him,  but  the 
monk  waved  him  back  impatiently,  and  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  all  his  strength  of  will  forced  himself  to 
stagger  on. 
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He  had  just  felt  happy  in  the  heart  of  eternal 
love ;  but  now  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
changed,  and  his  dark,  sunken  eyes  flashed  an- 
grily. 

The  faded  woman  beside  the  duchess  bore  the 
name  of  the  lady  whose  faithlessness  had  first  in> 
duced  him  to  seek  rest  and  forgetfulness  in  the 
peace  of  the  cloister,  and  led  him  to  despise  her 
whole  sex. 

The  horsewoman  must  be  a  granddaughter, 
daughter,  or  niece  of  the  woman  who  had  so 
basely  betrayed  him.  How  much  she  resembled 
the  traitress,  but  she  did  not  understand  how  to 
hide  her  real  nature  as  well ;  her  faded  features 
wore  a  somewhat  malicious  expression.  The  re- 
sentment which  he  thought  he  had  conquered  again 
awoke.    He  would  have  liked  to  rush  after  her  and 

call  her  to   her  face .      Yet  what  would  that 

avail  ?  How  was  she  to  blame  for  the  treachery 
of  another  person,  whom  perhaps  she  did  not  even 
know? 

Yet  he  longed  to  follow  her. 

His  fevered  blood  urged  him  on,  but  his  cx- 
haustedyi  aching  limbs  refused  to  serve  him.  One 
more  violent  effort,  and  sparks  flashed  before  his 
eyes,  his  lips  were  wet  with  blood,  and  he  sank 
gasping  on  the  ground. 

After  some  time  he  succeeded  in  dragging  him- 
self to  the  side  of  the  road,  where  he  lay  until  a 
Nuremberg  carrier,  passing  with  his  team  of  four 
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horses,  lifted  him,  with  the  help  of  his  servant,  into 
his  cart  and  took  him  on. 

At  Schweinau  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle  became 
unendurable  to  the  sufferer,  and  the  carrier  will- 
ingly fulfilled  his  wish  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital 
where  mangled  criminals,  tortured  by  the  rack,  were 
nursed. 

There,  however,  they  instantly  perceived  that 
his  place  was  not  in  this  house  dedicated  to  crimi- 
nal misfortune,  and  the  kind  Beguines  of  Schweinau 
took  charge  of  him. 

On  the  way  the  old  monk  suffered  severely  in 
both  soul  and  body.  It  seemed  like  treason,  like 
a  rejection  of  his  pure  and  pious  purposes,  that 
Heaven  itself  barred  the  path  along  which  he  was 
wearily  wandering  to  win  it  a  soul. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  entombment  of  the  magnificent  coffin  of 
Frau  Maria  Ortlieb  under  the  pavement  of  the 
family  chapel  was  over.  The  little  group  of  sym- 
pathising friends  had  left  the  church.  Only  the 
widower  and  his  daughters  remained,  and  when  he 
knew  that  he  could  no  longer  be  seen  by  the  few 
who  still  lingered  in  the  house  of  God,  he  clasped 
the  two  girls  to  his  heart  with  a  suppressed  sob. 

Never  had  he  experienced  such  deep  sorrow, 
such  anguish  of  soul.  He  had  not  even  been  per- 
mitted to  take  leave  of  his  beloved  companion  with 
unmixed  grief;  fierce  resentment  had  mingled  with 
his  trouble. 

To  remain  alone  in  the  house  with  his  daughters 
after  the  burial  and  answer  their  questions  seemed 
to  him  impossible. 

The  meeting  of  the  Council,  which  would  soon 
begin,  served  as  a  pretence  for  leaving  them.  Eva 
was  to  blame  for  what  he  had  just  suffered;  but  he 
knew  everything  concerning  the  rumours  about  the 
inexperienced  girl  and  Heinz  Schorlin,  and  there- 
fore was  aware  that  her  fault  was  trivial.     To  cen- 
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sure  her  seemed  as  difficult  as  to  discuss  calmly 
with  her  and  the  sensible  Els  what  could  be  done 
under  existing  circumstances ;  besides,  he  was 
firmly  convinced  that  Eva  had  nothing  left  except 
to  take,  without  delay,  the  veil  for  which  she  had 
longed  from  childhood.  His  sister,  the  Abbess 
Kiinigunde,  was  keeping  the  door  of  the  convent 
open.  She  had  promised  the  girl  to  await  her  at 
home.  In  taking  leave  of  his  daughters,  he  begged 
them  not  to  wait  for  him,  because  the  Council  were 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Eysvogel  business,  and 
the  session  might  last  a  long  while. 

Then  his  Els  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of  such 
earnest  entreaty  that  he  nodded,  and  in  a  tone  of 
the  warmest  compassion  began  :  "  I  shall  be  more 
than  glad  to  aid  your  Wolfif,  my  dear  girl,  but  he 
himself  told  you  how  the  case  stands.  What  would 
it  avail  if  I  beggared  myself  and  you  for  the  Eys- 
vogels  and  their  tottering  house  ?  1  must  remain 
hard  now,  in  order  later  to  smooth  the  path  for 
Wolff  and  you.  Els.  If  Berthold  Vorchtel  would 
make  up  his  mind  to  join  me,  it  might  be  differ- 
ent, but  he  summoned  the  Council  as  a  complain- 
ant, and  if  he  is  the  one  to  overthrow  the  reeling 
structure,  who  can  blame  him  ?  We  shall  see. 
Whatever  I  can  reasonably  do  for  the  unfortu- 
nate family  shall  be  accomplished,  my  girl." 

Then  he  kissed  his  older  daughter  on  the  fore- 
head, hastily  gave  the  younger  the  same  caress, 
and  left  the  chapel.    But  Els  detained  him,  whisper- 
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ing :  "  Whatever  wrong  was  inflicted  upon  us  yes- 
terday, do  not  let  it  prejudice  you,  father.  It  was 
meant  neither  for  her  whose  peace  nothing  can  now 
disturb,  nor  for  you.    We  alone " 

"You  certainly,"  Herr  Ernst  interrupted  bit- 
terly, "  were  made  to  feel  how  far  superior  in  virtue 
they  considered  themselves  to  you,  who  are  better 
and  purer  than  all  of  them.  But  keep  up  Eva's 
courage.  1  have  been  talking  with  your  Uncle 
Pfinzing  and  your  Aunt  Christine.  You  yourself 
took  them  into  your  confidence,  and  we  wilt  con- 
sult together  how  the  serpent's  head  is  to  be 
crushed." 

He  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  but  Els  went  back 
to  her  sister,  and  after  a  brief  prayer  they  left  the 
church  with  bowed  heads. 

The  sedan-chairs  were  waiting  outside.  Each 
was  to  be  borne  home  separately,  but  both  pre- 
ferred, spite  of  the  bright  summer  weather,  to 
draw  the  curtains,  that  unseen  they  might  weep, 
and  ask  themselves  how  such  wrongs  could  have 
been  inflicted  upon  the  dead  woman  and  them- 
selves. 

The  respect  of  high  and  low  for  the  Ort- 
lieb  family  had  been  most  brilliantly  displayed 
when  the  body  of  the  son,  slain  in  battle,  had  been 
interred  in  the  chapel  of  his  race.  And  their 
mother  ?  How  many  had  held  her  dear  !  to  how 
many  she  had  been  kind,  loving,  and  friendly ! 
How  great   a  sympathy  the  whole  city  had  shown 
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during  her  illness,  and  how  many  of  all  classes 
had  attended  the  mass  for  her  soul !  And  the 
burial  which  had  just  taken  place  ? 

True,  on  her  father's  account  all  the  members 
of  the  Council  were  present,  but  scarcely  half  the 
wives  had  appeared.  Their  daughters — Els  had 
counted  them — numbered  only  nine,  and  but  three 
were  included  among  her  friends.  The  others  had 
probably  come  out  of  curiosity.  And  the  common 
people,  the  artisans,  the  lower  classes,  who  in 
countless  numbers  had  accompanied  her  brother's 
coffin  to  its  resting  place,  and  during  the  mass  for 
the  dead  had  crowded  the  spacious  nave  of  St. 
Sebald's?  There  had  been  now  only  a  scanty 
group.  The  nuns  from  the  convent  were  pres- 
ent, down  to  the  most  humble  lay  Sister;  but 
they  were  under  great  obligations  to  her  mother, 
and  their  abbess  was  her  father's  sister.  There 
were  few  other  women  except  the  old  crones  from 
the  hospitals  and  nurseries,  who  were  never  absent 
when  there  was  an  opportunity  to  weep  or  to 
backbite.  In  going  through  the  nave  of  the 
church  into  the  chapel  the  sisters  had  passed  a 
group  of  younger  lads  and  maidens,  who  had 
nudged  one  another  in  so  disrespectful  a  way, 
whispering  all  sorts  of  things,  that  Els  had  tried 
to  draw  Eva  past  them  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

Her  wish  to  keep  her  more  sensitive  sister 
from  noticing  the  disagreeable  gestures  and  in- 
sulting words  of  the  cruel  youths  and  girls  was 
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gratified.  True,  Eva  also  •felt  with  keen  indigna- 
tion that  far  too  little  honour  was  paid  .  to  her 
beloved  dead  ;  that  the  blinded  people  believed 
the  slanderers  who  repeated  even  worse  things  of 
her  Els  than  of  herself,  and  made  their  poor 
mother,  who  had  lived  and  suffered  like  a  saint, 
atone  for  what  they  imagined  were  the  sins  of  her 
daughters ;  but  the  jeers  and  scorn  which  had 
obtruded  themselves  upon  her  father  and  sister 
from  more  than  one  quarter,  in  many  a  form,  had 
entirely  escaped  her  notice.  She  had  accustomed 
herself  from  childhood  to  indulge  in  reflections 
and  emotions  apart  from  the  demands  of  the  world. 
Whatever  occupied  her  mind  or  soul  absorbed  her 
completely ;  here  she  had  been  wholly  engrossed 
in  this  silent  intercourse  with  the  departed,  and  a 
single  glance  at  the  group  assembled  in  the  church 
had  showed  her  everything  which  she  desired  to 
know  of  her  surroundings. 

Heinz  had  gone  to  the  field  the  day  before 
yesterday.  Her  silent  colloquy  concerned  him 
also.  How  difficult  he  made  it  for  her  to  main- 
tain the  resolution  which  she  had  formed  during 
the  mass  for  the  dead,  since  he  remained  aloof, 
without  giving  even  the  slightest  token  of  remem- 
brance. True,  an  inward  voice  constantly  re- 
peated that  he  could  not  part  from  her  any  more 
easily  than  she  from  him ;  but  her  maidenly 
pride  rebelled  against  the  neglect  with  which  he 
grieved  her.     The  defiant  desire  to  punish  him  for 
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departing  without  a  word  of  farewell  urged  her 
back  to  the  convent.  She  had  spent  many  hours 
there  daily,  and  in  its  atmosphere  of  peace  felt 
better  and  happier  than  in  her  father's  house  or 
any  other  spot  which  she  visited.  The  close  asso- 
ciation with  her  aunt,  the  abbess,  was  renewed. 
True,  she  had  not  urged  Eva  to  a  definite  state- 
ment by  so  much  as  a  single  word,  yet  she  had 
made  her  feel  plainly  how  deeply  it  would  wound 
her  if  her  pupil  should  resolve  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  which  she  herself  had  fostered.  If  Eva  re- 
fused to  take  the  veil,  would  not  her  kind  friend 
be  justified  in  charging  her  with  unequalled  in- 
gratitude ?  and  whose  opinion  did  she  value  even 
half  as  much,  if  she  excepted  her  lover's,  whose 
approval  was  more  to  her  than  that  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  ? 

He  was  better  than  she,  and  who  could  tell 
what  important  motive  kept  him  away  ?  Count- 
less worldly  wishes  had  blended  with  the  devo- 
tion which  she  felt  in  the  convent ;  and  had  not  the 
abbess  herself  taught  her  to  obey,  without  regard 
to  individuals  or  their  opinion,  the  demands  of 
her  own  nature,  which  were  in  harmony  with  the 
will  of  the  Most  High  ?  and  how  loudly  every  voice 
within  commanded  her  to  be  loyal  to  her  love ! 
She  had  made  her  decision,  but  offended  pride, 
the  memory  of  the  happy,  peaceful  hours  in  the 
convent  and,  above  all,  the  fear  of  grieving  the 
beloved  guide  of  her  childhood,  withheld  her  from 
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the  firm  and  irrevocable  statement  to  which  her 
nature,  averse  to  hesitation  and  delay,  impelled 
her. 

The  nearer  the  sedan-chair  came  to  the  Ort- 
lieb  mansion  the  faster  her  heart  beat,  for  that 
very  day,  probably  within  the  next  few  hours,  the 
abbess  would  compel  her  to  choose  between  her 
father's  house  and  the  convent. 

She  was  panting  for  breath  and  deadly  pale 
when,  just  after  Els's  arrival,  she  stepped  from  the 
chair.  It  had  become  intensely  hot.  Within  the 
vaulted  corridor  with  its  solid,  impenetrable  walls, 
a  cooler  atmosphere  received  her,  and  she  hoped 
to  find  in  her  own  chamber  fresher,  purer  air,  and 
— at  least  for  the  next  few  hours — undisturbed 
peace. 

But  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  scene  ?  At 
her  entrance,  the  conversation  which  Els  had  evi- 
dently just  commenced  with  several  other  women 
at  the  door  of  the  office  suddenly  ceased.  It 
must  be  due  to  consideration  for  her ;  for  she  had 
not  failed  to  notice  the  significant  glance  with 
which  her  sister  looked  at  her  and  then  removed 
her  finger  from  her  lips. 

The  abbess,  who  had  been  concealed  by  a 
wall  of  chests  piled  one  above  another,  now 
came  forward  and  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  little  elderly  woman,  who  must 
have  been  disputing  vehemently  with  the  old 
housekeeper,  Martsche,  for  she  was  flushed  with 
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excitement,  and  the  housekeeper's  chin  still 
quivered. 

Usually  Eva  paid  little  heed  to  the  quarrels  of 
the  servants,  but  this  one  appeared  to  have  some 
connection  with  herself,  and  the  cause  could  be  no 
trivial  one,  since  Aunt  Kunigunde  took  part  in  it. 

But  she  had  no  sooner  approached  the  other 
women  than  the  abbess  drew  her  aside  and  asked 
her  a  few  unimportant  questions.  They  were 
probably  intended  to  keep  her  away  from  the  dis- 
putants. But  Eva  knew  the  little  woman,  and 
wished  to  learn  what  offence  had  been  given 
modest,  humble  Widow  Vorkler.  Her  husband 
had  been  employed  by  the  Ortlieb  firm  as  a  carrier, 
who  had  driven  his  team  of  six  horses  to  Milan 
faithfully  until  killed  in  the  Tyrol  during  an  attack 
by  robber  knights  in  the  lawless  period  before  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph. 

With  the  aid  of  Herr  Ernst  Ortlieb,  the  widow 
had  then  set  up  a  little  shop  for  the  sale  of  wax 
candles,  images  of  the  saints,  rosaries,  and  modest 
confirmation  gifts,  by  which  means  she  gained  an 
honest  livelihood  for  her  seven  children  and  her- 
self. Her  oldest  son,  who  on  account  of  hip  dis- 
ease was  not  fit  for  hard  work,  helped  her,  and  the 
youngest  was  Ortel,  who  had  carried  Eva's  basket 
on  the  day  of  her  dead  mother's  consecration. 
Her  daughter  Metz  was  also  in  the  Ortlieb's  serv- 
ice as  assistant  to  the  chief  cook. 

When  Frau  Vorkler  had  come  to  see  her  chil- 
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dren,  she  had  scarcely  been  able  to  find  words 
which  sufficiently  expressed  her  grateful  appre- 
ciatioh,  but  to-day  she  seemed  like  a  dififerent  per- 
son. 

The  brief  colloquy  between  the  abbess  and  Eva 
already  appeared  to  her  too  long,  and  when  the 
former  bade  her  finish  her  business  later  with  Els 
and  old  Martsche,  she  angrily  declared  that,  with 
all  due  reverence  for  the  Lady  Abbess,  she  must 
inform  Jungfrau  Eva  also  what  compelled  her,  a 
virtuous  woman  with  a  grateful  heart,  to  take  her 
children  from  the  service  of  the  employer  for  whom 
her  husband  had  sacrificed  his  life. 

Els,  who  was  eager  to  conceal  the  woman's  in- 
sulting errand  from  Eva,  tried  to  silence  Frau 
Vorkler,  but  she  defiantly  persisted,  and  with  re- 
doubled zeal  protested  that  speak  she  must  or  her 
heart  would  break.  Then  she  declared  that  she 
had  been  proud  to  place  her  children  in  so  godly  a 
household,  but  now  everything  was  changed,  and 
though  it  grieved  her  to  the  soul,  she  must  insist 
upon  taking  Metz  and  Ortel  from  its  service.  She 
lived  by  the  piety  of  people  who  bought  candles  for 
the  dear  saints  and  rosaries  for  praying;  but  even 
the  most  devout  had  eyes  everywhere,  and  if  it  were 
known  that  her  young  children  were  serving  in  a 
house  where  such  things  happened,  as  alas!  were 
reported  through  the  whole  city  concerning  the 
daughters  of  this  family 

Here    old    Martsche    with    honest    indignation 
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interrupted  the  excited  woman ;  but  Frau  Vorkler 
would  not  be  silenced,  and  asked  what  a  poor  girl 
like  her  Metz  possessed  except  her  good  tiame. 
How  quickly  suspicion  would  rest  on  a  lass  whose 
respectability  was  questioned !  People  had  begun 
to  do  so  ever  since  the  Ortlieb  sisters  were  called 
the  "  beautiful  "  instead  of  the  pious  and  virtuous 
Es.  This  showed  how  such  notice  of  the  face  and 
figure  benefited  Christian  maidens.  Yesterday  and 
to-day  she  had  given  a  three-farthing  candle  to 
her  saint  as  a  thank  offering  that  this  horror  had 
not  reached  their  mother's  ears.  The  dead  woman 
had  been  a  truly  devout  and  noble  lady,  and  her 
soul  would  be  grateful  to  her  for  impressing  upon 
the  minds  of  her  motherless  daughters  that  the 
path  which  they  had  recklessly  entered 

This  was  too  much  for  Ortel,  who,  concealed 
behind  a  heap  of  sacks,  had  listened  to  the  dis- 
cussion, and  clasping  his  hands  beseechingly,  he 
now  went  up  to  his  mother  and  entreated  her  to 
beware  of  repeating  the  slanders  of  evil-minded 
people  who  had  dared  to  cast  stones  at  the  gracious 
maidens,  who  were  as  pure  and  innocent  as  their 
saint  herself. 

Poor  Ortel !  His  kind  young  eyes  streaming 
with  tears  might  have  softened  a  rock  ;  but  the  en- 
raged candle-dealer  misinterpreted  his  honest  emo- 
tion, and  he  certainly  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  go  on  so  far  had  not  rage  and  amazement  kept 
her  silent.     But  Frau  Vorkler  never  lost  the  use  of 
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her  tongue  long,  and  what  a  flood  of  abuse  of  the 
degenerate  children  of  the  time,  who  forgot  the 
respect  and  gratitude  due  to  their  own  mother,  she 
began  to  pour  forth !  But  when  faithful  Endres, 
who  had  grown  grey  in  the  Ortlieb  service,  and 
under  whose  orders  Ortel  was  placed  to  help  in 
unpacking,  commanded  her  to  be  silent  or  leave 
the  house,  and  told  her  son,  instead  of  follow- 
ing her,  to  stay  with  his  old  employer,  Frau 
Vorkler  proceeded  to  lament  over  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  whole  world,  and  did  not  fail  to 
deal  a  few  side-thrusts  at  the  two  daughters  of 
the  house. 

But  here  also  she  made  little  progress,  for  the 
abbess  led  Eva  up  the  stairs,  and  the  two  old  fam- 
ily servants,  Martsche  representing  the  guiding 
mind  and  Endres  the  rude  strength,  made  common 
cause.  The  latter  upheld  Ortel  in  his  refusal  to 
leave  the  house,  and  the  former  declared  that  Metz 
must. remain  the  usual  time  after  giving  notice. 
She  would  not  help  Frau  Vorkler  to  force  the 
poor  child  into  an  unequal,  miserable  marriage 
with  the  old  miser  to  whom  she  wanted  to  give 
her. 

This  remark  was  aimed  at  the  master-tailor 
Seubolt,  the  guardian  of  the  Vorkler  children, 
who,  though  forty  years  her  senior,  wanted  to 
make    pretty    Metz    his   wife,   and  who   had   also 

f  romised    the   widow   to    obtain    for    his    future 

* 

brother-in-law   Ortel    an   excellent   place   in    the 
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Stables  of  the  German  order  of  military  monks. 
Not  outraged  morality,  but  the  guardian  and  suitor 
in  one  person,  had  induced  the  candle-dealer  to 
take  her  children  from  their  good  places,  in  the 
Ortlieb  household.  The  widow's  fear  of  having 
her  real  motive  detected  spared  the  necessity  of 
using  force.  But  whilst  slowly  retiring  backwards, 
crab  fashion,  she  shrieked  at  her  antagonists  the 
threat  that  her  children's  guardian,  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  master-tailor  Nickel  Seubolt,  was  a 
man  who  would  help  her  gain  her  just  rights  and 
snatch  the  endangered  souls  of  Ortel  and  her  poor 
young  Metz  from  temporal  and  eternal  destruction 
in  this  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 

The  rest  of  the  burden  which  oppressed  her  soul 
she  was  forced  to  confide  to  the  street.  Endres 
closed  the  heavy  door  of  the  house  behind  her 
with  a  strength  and  celerity  marvellous  in  a  man 
of  his  years. 

Ortel  was  terribly  agitated.  Soon  after  his 
mother's  departure  he  went  with  his  sister  to  the 
woodhouse,  where  both  wept  bitterly;  for  Metz 
had  given  her  heart  to  a  young  carrier  who  was 
expected  to  return  from  a  trip  to  Frankfort  the 
first  of  July,  and  would  rather  have  thrown  her- 
self into  the  Pegnitz  than  married  the  rich  old 
tailor  to  whom  she  knew  her  mother  had 
promised  her  pretty  daughter;  whilst  her  broth- 
er, like  many  youths  of  his  station,  thought 
that    the    place   of    driver    of    a   six-horse   wain 
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was  the  most  delightful  calling  in  the  world, 
and  both  were  warmly  attached  to  their  em- 
ployer and  the  family  whom  they  served.  And 
yet  both  felt  that  it  was  a  heavy  sin  to  refuse  to 
obey  their  mother. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Eva  was  spared  witnessing  the  close  of  this 
unpleasant  incident.  The  abbess  had  led  her  up 
the  stairs  into  the  sitting-room.  St.  Clare  herself, 
she  thought,  had  sent  Frau  Vorkler  to  render  the 
choice  she  intended  to  place  before  her  niece  that 
very  day  easier  for  Eva. 

Even  whilst  ascending  the  broad  steps  she  put 
her  arm  around  her,  but  in  the  apartment,  whence 
the  noonday  sun  had  been  shut  out  and  they  were 
greeted  with  a  cool  atmosphere  perfumed  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  bouquets  of  roses  and  mignonette 
which  Eva  and  the  gardener  had  set  in  jars  on  the 
mantelpiece  early  in  the  morning,  the  abbess  drew 
her  darling  closer  to  her  side,  saying,  "  The  world 
is  again  showing  you  its  most  disagreeable  face,  my 
poor  child,  ere  you  bid  it  farewell." 

She  kissed  her  brow  and  eyes  tenderly  as  she 
spoke,  expecting  Eva,  as  she  had  often  done  when 
anything  troubled  her  young  soul,  to  return  the 
caress  impulsively,  and  accept  with  grateful  impet- 
uosity the  invitation  to  the  shelter  which  she  of- 
fered ;  but  the  vile  assault  of  the  coarse  woman 
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who  brought  to  her  knowledge  what  people  were 
thinking  and  saying  about  her  produced  upon  the 
strange  child,  who  had  already  given  her  many  a 
surprise,  an  effect  precisely  opposite  to  her  expec- 
tations. No,  Eva  had  by  no  means  forgotten  the 
pain  inflicted  by  Frau  Vorkler's  base  accusations; 
but  if  whilst  in  the  sedan-chair  she  had  feared  that 
she  should  lack  courage  to  inflict  upon  her  beloved 
aunt  and  friend  so  great  a  disappointment,  she 
now  felt  that  this  dread  had  been  needless,  and 
that  her  offended  maidenly  pride  absolved  her 
from  consideration  for  any  person. 

With  cautious  tenderness  she  released  herself 
from  the  arms  of  the  abbess,  gazed  sorrowfully  at 
her  with  her  large  eyes  as  if  beseeching  forgive- 
ness then,  as  she  saw  her  aunt  look  at  her  with 
pained  surprise,  again  threw  herself  on  her 
breast. 

Instead  of  being  protectingly  embraced  by  the 
elder  woman,  the  young  girl  clasped  her  closely  to 
her  heart,  kissed  and  patted  her  with  caressing 
love,  and  with  the  winning  charm  peculiar  to  her 
besought  her  forgiveness  if  she  denied  herself  and 
her  that  which  she  had  long  desired  as  the  fairest 
and  noblest  goal. 

When  the  abbess  interrupted  her  to  represent 
what  awaited  her  in  the  world  and  in  the  convent, 
Eva  listened,  nestling  closely  to  her  side  until  she 
had  finished,  then  sighing  as  deeply  as  if  her  own 
resolve  caused  her  the  keenest  suffering,  threw  her 
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head  back,  exclaiming,  "  Yet,  in  spite  of  everything-, 
I  cannot,  must  not  enter  the  convent  now." 

Clasping  the  abbess's  hand,  she  explained  what 
prevented  her  from  fulfilling  the  wish  of  her  child- 
hood's guide,  which  had  so  long  been  her  own,  ex- 
tolling with  warm,  sincere  gratitude  the  quiet  hap- 
piness and  sweet  anticipations  enjoyed  with  her 
beloved  nuns  ere  love  had  conquered  her. 

During  the  recent  days  of  sorrow  she  had  again 
sought  the  path  to  her  saints  and  found  the  great- 
est solace  in  prayer;  but  whenever  she  uplifted 
her  heart  to  the  Saviour,  whose  bride  she  had  once 
so  fervently  vowed  to  become,  the  Redeemer  had 
indeed  appeared  as  usual  before  the  eyes  of  her 
soul,  but  he  resembled  in  form  and  features  Sir 
Heinz  Schorlin,  and,  instead  of  turning  her  away 
from  the  world  to  divine  love,  she  had  surrendered 
herself  completely  to  earthly  affection.  Prayer  had 
become  sin.     The  saint's  song — 

"  O  Love,  Love's  reign  announcing, 
Why  dost  thou  wound  me  so? 
Into  thy  fiercest  flames  I  fling 
My  heart,  my  life  below." 

no  longer  invited  her  to  give  herself  up  to  be  fused 
into  divine  love,  but  merely  rendered  the  need  of 
her  own  soul  clearer,  and  expressed  in  words  the 
yearning  of  her  heart  for  her  lover. 

Here  her  aunt  interrupted  her  with  the  assur- 
ance that  all  this — she  had  had  the  same  experience 
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when,  renouncing  the  love  of  the  noblest  and  best 
of  men,  she  took  the  veil — would  be  different, 
wholly  different,  when  with  St.  Clare's  aid  she  had 
again  found  the  path  on  which  she  had  already 
once  so  nearly  reached  heaven.  Even  now  she  be- 
held in  imagination  the  day  when  Eva  would  look 
back  upon  the  world  she  had  left  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  formless  mass  of  clouds.  These  were  no  idle 
words.  The  promise  was  something  derived  from 
her  own  experience. 

On  her  pilgrimage  to  Rome  she  had  gazed 
from  an  Alpine  peak  and  beheld  at  her  feet  noth- 
ing save  low  hills,  forests,  valleys,  and  flashing 
streams,  with  here  and  there  a  village;  but  she* 
could  distinguish  neither  human  beings  nor  ani- 
mals ;  a  light  mist  had  veiled  everything,  convert- 
ing it  into  one  monotonous  surface.  But  above 
her  head  the  sky,  like  a  giant  dome  free  from 
cloud  and  mist,  arched  in  a  beautiful  vault,  blue  as 
turquoise  and  sapphire.  It  seemed  so  close  that, 
the  eagle  soaring  near  her  might  reach  it  with  a 
few  strokes  of  his  pinions.  She  was  steeped  in 
radiance,  and  the  sun  shone  down  upon  her 
with  overpowering  brilliancy  like  the  eye  of 
God. 

Close  at  her  side  a  gay  butterfly  hovered  about 
the  solitary  little  white  flower  which  grew  from  a 
bare  rock  on  the  topmost  summit.  In  the  brilliant 
light  and  amidst  the  solemn  silence  that  butterfly 
seemed  like  a  transfigured  soul,  and ,  aroused  the 
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question,  Who  that  was  permitted  to  live  on  this 
glowing  height,  so  near  the  Most  High,  could  de- 
sire to  return  to  the  grey  mist  below  ? 

So  the  human  soul  which  soared  to  the  shining 
height  where  it  was  so  near  heaven,  would  bliss- 
fully enjoy  the  purity  of  the  air  and  the  un- 
shadowed light  which  bathed  it,  and  all  that  was 
passing  in  the  world  below  would  blend  into  a 
single  vanquished  whole,  whose  details  could  no 
longer  be  distinguished.  Thus  Heinz  Schorlin's 
image  would  also  mingle  with  the  remainder  of  the 
world,  lying  far  below  her,  to  which  he  belonged. 
It  should  merely  incite  her  to  rise  nearer  and 
nearer  to  heaven,  to  the  radiant  light  above,  to 
which  her  soul  would  mount  as  easily  as  the  eagle 
that  before  the  pilgrim's  eyes  had  vanished  in  the 
divine  blue  and  the  golden  sunshine. 

"  So  come  and  dare  the  flight !  *'  she  concluded 
with  warm  enthusiasm.  "  The  wings  you  need 
have  grown  from  your  soul,  you  chosen  bride  of 
Heaven.  Use  them.  That  which  now  most  repels 
you  from  the  goal  will  fall  away  as  the  snake  sheds 
its  skin.  Like  the  phoenix  rising  from  its  ashes,, 
the  destruction  of  the  little  earthly  love  which  even 
now  causes  you  more  pain  than  pleasure,  will  per- 
mit the  ascent  of  the  great  love  for  Him  Who  is 
Love  incarnate,  the  love  which  encompasses  the 
lonely  butterfly  on  the  white  blossom  in  the  silent, 
deserted  mountain  solitude,  which  lacks  no  feather 
on  its  wings,  no  tiniest  hair  on  its  feelers,  as  warmly 
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and  carefully  as  the  vast,  unlimited  universe  whose 
duration  ends  only  with  eternity." 

Eva,  with  labouring  breath,  had  fairly  hung 
upon  the  lips  of  the  revered  woman,  who.  at  last 
gazed  upwards  with  dilated  eyes  like  a  prophetess. 

When  she  paused  the  young  girl  nodded  assent. 
Her  teacher  and  friend  seemed  to  have  crushed 
her  resistance. 

Like  the  eagle  which  had  disappeared  before 
the  pilgrim's  eyes  in  the  azure  vault  of  heaven,  the 
radiant  light  on  the  pure  summit  summocied  her 
pure  soul  to  dare  the  flight. 

The  abbess  watched  with  delight  the  influence 
of  her  words  upon  the  soul  of  her  darling,  who, 
gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  floor,  now  seemed  to  be 
pondering  over  what  she  had  urged. 

But  suddenly  Eva  raised  her  bowed  head,  and 
her  eyes,  sparkling  with  a  brighter  light,  sought 
those  of  the  abbess. 

Her  quick  intellect  had  attentively  considered 
what  she  had  heard,  and  her  vivid  power  of  imagi- 
nation had  enabled  her  to  transfer  to  reality  the 
picture  which  had  already  half  won  her  over  to  her 
friend's  wishes. 

"  No,  Aunt  Kunigunde,  no  !  "  she  began,  raising 
her  hands  as  if  in  repulse.  "  Your  radiant  height 
strongly  allures  me  also,  yet,  gladly  as  I  believe 
that  for  many  the  world  would  be  easily  forgotten 
above,  where  no  sound  from  it  reaches  us  and  the 
mist  conceals  individual  figures  from  our  eyes,  for 
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me,  now  that  love  has  filled  my  heart,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  ascend  the  peak  alone  and  without 
him. 

"  Hear  me,  aunt ! 

"  What  was  it  that  attracted  me  so  powerfully 
from  the  beginning  ?  At  first,  as  you  know,  the 
hope  of  making  him  a  combatant  for  the  posses- 
sions which  I  have  learned  through  you  to  regard 
as  the  highest  and  most  sacred.  Then,  when  love 
came,  when  a  new  power,  heretofore  unknown, 
awoke  Within  me  and — everything  must  be  told — I 
longed  for  his  wooing  and  his  embrace,  I  also  felt 
that  our  union  could  take  root  and  put  forth  blos- 
soms only  in  the  full  harmony  of  our  mutual  love 
for  God  and  the  Saviour.  And  though  since  the 
mass  for  the  dead  was  celebrated  for  my  mother — 
it  wounded  me,  and  defiance  and  the  wish  to  pun- 
ish him  urged  me  to  put  the  convent  walls  between 
us — no  further  token  ^of  his  love  has  come,  though 
I  know  as  well  as  you  that  he  desired  to  quit  the 
world,  this  by  no  means  impairs — nay,  it  only 
strengthens — the  confidence  I  feel  that  our  souls 
belong  to  one  another  as  inseparably  as  though 
the  sacrament  had  hallowed  our  union. 

"  Therefore  I  should  never  succeed  in  coming 
so  near  heaven  as  you,  the  lonely,  devout  pilgrim, 
attained  on  the  summit  of  your  mountain  peak, 
unless  he  accompanied  me  in  spirit,  unless  his  soul 
joined  mine  in  the  ascent  or  the  flight.  It  rests  in 
mine  as  mine  rests  in  his,  and  were  they  separated 
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both  would  bleed  as  if  from  severed  veins.  For  this 
reason,  aunt,  he  can  never  blend  into  a  uniform  mass 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  below  me;  for  if  I  gained 
the  radiant  height,  he  would  remain  at  my  side  and 
gaze  with  me  at  the  mist-veiled  world  beneath.  He 
can  never  vanish  from  the  eyes  of  my  soul,  and 
so,  dear  aunt,  because  I  owe  it  to  him  to  avoid 
even  the  semblance " 

Here  she  hesitated ;  fpr  from  the  adjoining  room 
they  heard  a  man's  deep  voice  telling  Els  some- 
thing in  loud,  excited  tones. 

This  interruption  was  welcome  to  the  abbess; 
she  had  as  yet  found  no  answer  to  her  niece's 
startling  objection. 

Eva  answered  her  questioning  glance  with  the 
exclamation,  "  Uncle  Pfinzing !  " 

**He?"  replied  the  abbess  dejectedly.  "His 
opinion  has  some  weight  with  you,  and  this  very 
day,  during  the  burial,  he  told  me  how  glad  he 
should  be  to  see  you  sheltered  in  the  convent 
from  the  hateful  calumnies  caused  by  your  im- 
prudence !  " 

"  Yet — you  will  see  it  directly,"  the  girl  de- 
clared, "  he  will  surely  understand  me  when  I 
explain  that  I  would  rather  endure  the  worst 
than  appear  to  seek  refuge  from  evil  tongues  in 
flight.  Whoever  has  expected  Eva  Ortlieb  to 
shelter  herself  from  malice  behind  strong  walls 
will  be  mistaken.  Heinz  is  certainly  aware  of 
the  shameful   injustice  which  has  pursued  us,  and 
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if  he  returns  he  must  find  me  where  he  left  me. 
I  am  now  encountering  what  my  dead  mother 
called  the  forge  fire  of  life,  and  I  will  not  shun 
it  like  a  coward.  Heinz,  I  know,  will  overthrow 
the  man  who  unchained  this  generation  of  vipers 
against  us  ;  but  if  he  does  not  return,  or  can  bring 
himself  to  cast  the  love  that  unites  us  behind  him 
with  the  world  from  which  he  would  fain  turn* 
then,  aunt  " — and  Eva's  eyes  flashed  brightly  with 
passionate  fire,  and  her  clear  voice  expressed  the 
firm  decision  of  a  vigorous  will — "  then  I  will 
commit  our  cause  to  One  who  will  not  suffer 
falsehood  to  conquer  truth  or  wrong  to  triumph 
over  right.  Then,  though  it  should  be  necessary 
to  walk  over  red-hot  ploughshares,  let  the  ordeal 
bear  witness  for  us." 

The  abbess,  startled,  yet  rejoicing  at  the  ful- 
ness of  faith  flaming  in  her  darling's  passionate 
speech,  approached  Eva  to  soothe  her ;  but  scarce- 
ly had  she  begun  to  speak  when  the  door  opened 
and  Berthold  Pfinzing  entered  with  his  older 
niece. 

He  was  holding  Els  by  the  hand,  and  it  was 
evident  that  some  sorrowful  thought  occupied  the 
minds  of  both. 

"  Has  any  new  horror  happened  ? "  fell  in  tones 
of  anxious  enquiry  from  Eva's  lips  before  she  even 
greeted  her  dearest  relative. 

"  Think  of  something  very  bad,"  was  her  sis- 
ter's reply,  in  a  tone  so  dejected  and  inournful, 
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that  Eva,  with  a  low  cry — "  My  father  !  " — pressed 
her  hand  upon  her  heart. 

"  Not  dead,  darling,"  said  the  magistrate, 
stroking  her  head  soothingly  with  his  short,  broad 
hand,  "  by  all  the  saints,  not  even  wounded  or  ill. 
Yet  the  daughter  has  guessed  aright,  and  I  have 
kept  the  *  Honourables '  waiting,  that  I  might  tell 
you  the  news  myself;  for  what  may  not  such  tid- 
ings become  whilst  passing  from  lip  tb  lip !  It  is  a 
toad,  a  very  ugly  toad,  and  I  would  not  permit  a 
dragon  to  be  brought  into  the  house  to  you  poor 
things  in  its  place." 

He  poured  all  this  forth  very  rapidly,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  intense  heat,  and  the  burden 
of  business  at  the  Town  Hall,  he  had  left  it, 
though  only  to  do  his  dear  Es  a  kindness.  He 
and  his  worthy  wife  Christine,  the  sister  of  Herr 
Ernst  Ortlieb  and  of  the  abbess,  had  long  been 
familiar  with  all  the  tales  which  slander  had  called 
to  life,  and  had  striven  zealously  enough  to  refute 
them.  What  he  had  now  to  relate  filled  him  with 
honest  indignation  against  the  evil  tongues,  and 
he  knew  how  deeply  it  would  excite  and  grieve 
Eva,  his  godchild,  who  stood  especially  near  his 
heart.  He  would  gladly  have  said  a  few  kind 
words  to  her  before  beginning  his  story,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  the  Town  Hall  immedi- 
ately to  open  the  important  conference  concerning 
the  fate  of  the  Eysvogel  business. 

His  appearance  showed    how  rapidly  he   had 
29 
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hurried  to  the  house  through  the  burning  sunshine, 
for  drops  of  perspiration  were  trickling  down  his 
broad,  low  forehead  over  his  plump,  smooth- 
shaven  cheeks  and  thick  red  neck,  in  which  his  small 
chin  vanished  as  if  it  were  a  cushion.  Besides,  he 
constantly  raised  a  large  linen  handkerchief  to 
his  face,  and  his  huge  chest  laboured  for  breath 
as  he  hastily  repeated  to  Eva  and  the  abbess  what 
he  had  just  announced  to  Els  in  a  few  rapid  words. 

Herr  Ernst  Ortlieb  had  gone  to  the  Town 
Hall,  where  he  attended  an  examination  in  his 
character  as  magistrate,  and  had  entered  the  court- 
yard to  enjoy  the  cool  air  for  a  short  time  with  a 
few  other  "  Honourables,"  in  the  shady  walk  near 
the  main  gate. 

Just  then  master-tailor  Seubolt,  the  guardian 
of  Ortel  and  his  sister,  whowere  in  service  at  the 
Ortlieb  mansion,  approached  the  Town  Hall.  No 
one  could  have  supposed  that  the  tall,  grey-headed 
man  with  the  bowed  back,  who  was  evidently 
nearing  sixty,  really  meant  to  make  a  young  girl 
like  Metz  Vorkler  his  wife.  Besides,  he  assumed 
a  very  humble,  modest  demeanour  when,  passing 
through  the  vaulted  entrance  of  the  Town  Hall, 
which  stood  open  to  every  citizen,  he  approached 
Herr  Ernst  to  ask,  with  many  bows  and  humble 
phrases,  for  the  permission,  which  he  had  been  re- 
fused at  the  Ortlieb  house,  to  remove  his  wards 
from  a  place  which  their  mother,  as  well  as  he 
himself,  felt  sure — he  had  supposed  that  the  "  Hon- 
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Durable "  would  have  no  objection — would  be 
harmful  to  them  in  both  body  and  soul. 

Surprised  and  indignant,  but  perfectly  calm, 
Herr  Ernst  had  requested  him  to  tell  him  what- 
ever he  had  to  say  at  a  more  convenient  time. 
But  as  the  tailor  insisted  that  the  matter  would 
permit  no  delay,  he  invited  him  to  step  aside  with 
him,  in  order  not  to  make  the  councillors  who 
were  with  him  witnesses  of  the  unpleasant  discus- 
sion. 

Seubolt,  however,  seemed  to  have  no  greater 
desire  than  to  be  heard  by  as  many  people  as 
possible.  Raising  his  voice  to  a  very  loud  tone, 
though  he  still  maintained  an  extremely  humble 
manner,  he  began  to  give  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him,  spite  of  his  deep  regret,  to  remove  his 
wards  from  the  Ortlieb  house.  And  now,  shelter- 
ing himself  behind  frequent  repetitions  of  "  As 
people  say  '*  and  "  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
believe  such  things,"  he  began  to  relate  what 
the  most  venomous  slander  had  dared  to  assert 
concerning  the  beautiful  Es. 

For  a  time  Herr  Ernst  had  forced  himself  to 
listen  quietly  to  this  malicious  abuse  of  those 
whom  he  held  dearest,  but  at  last  it  became  too 
much  for  the  quick-tempered  man.  The  tailor  had 
ventured  to  allude  to  Jungfrau  Els  "who  certainly 
had  scarcely  given  full  cause  for  such  evil  slander  " 
in  words  which  caused  even  the  councillors  stand- 
ing near  to   contradict   him  loudly,  and  induced 
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Herr  Pfinzing,  who  had  just  come  up,  to  beckon 
to  the  city  soldiers.  At  that  instant  the  blood 
mounted  to  the  insulted  father's  brain,  and  the 
misfortune  happened ;  for  as  the  tailor,  with  an 
unexpected  gesture  of  the  arm  he  was  flourishing, 
brushed  Herr  Ernst's  cap,  the  latter,  fairly  insane 
with  rage,  snatched  the  pike  from  one  of  the  men- 
who,  obeying  Herr  Pfinzing's  signal,  were  just 
approaching  the  tailor,  and  with  a  wild  cry  struck 
down  the  base  traducer. 

Herr  Pfinzing,  with  the  presence  of  mind  char- 
acteristic of  him,  instantly  ordered  the  beadles  to 
carry  the  wounded  man  into  the  Town  Hall,  and 
thus  prevented  the  luckless  deed  of  violence  from 
creating  any  excitement. 

The  few  persons  in  the  courtyard  had  been  de- 
tained, and  perhaps  everything  might  yet  be  well. 
Herr  Ernst  had  instantly  delivered  himself  up  to 
justice,  and  instead  of  being  taken  to  prison  like  a 
common  criminal,  had  been  conveyed  in  a  closed 
sedan-chair  to  the  watch-tower. 

The  pike  had  pierced  the  tailor's  shoulder,  but 
the  wound  did  not  seem  to  be  mortal,  and  Herr 
Ernst's  rash  deed  might  be  made  good  by  the  pay- 
ment of  blood-money,  though,  it  is  true,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tailor's  position  and  means,  this  might 
be  a  large  sum. 

"  My  horse,"  said  Herr  Berthold  in  conclusion, 
"  was  waiting  for  me,  and  brought  me  here  as  swift- 
ly as  he  must  carry  me  back  again.     But,  you  poor 
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things !  as  for  you,  my  Els,  you  have  a  firm 
nature,  and  if  you  insist  upon  refusing  the  in- 
vitation to  our  house,  why,  wait  here  to  learn 
whether  your  father  needs  you.  You,  my  lit- 
tle goddaughter  Eva,  are  provided  for.  This 
sorrow,  of  course,  will  throw  the  veil  over  your 
fair  head." 

The  worthy  man,  as  he  spoke,  laid  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder  and  looked  at  her  with  a  glance 
which  seemed  to  rely  on  her  assent,  but  she 
interrupted  him  with  the  exclamation,  "  No,  uncle ! 
Until  you  have  convinced  yourself  that  no  one 
will  dare  assail  Eva  Ortlieb's  honour,  do  not 
ask  her  again  if  she  desires  the  protection  of 
the  convent." 

The  magistrate  hurriedly  passed  his  huge  hand- 
kerchief over  his  face;  then  taking  Eva's  head 
between  his  hands,  kissed  her  brow,  and  turning 
the  shrewd,  twinkling  eyes,  which  were  as  round 
as  everything  else  about  his  person,  towards  the 
others,  said :  "  Did  any  one  suggest  this,  or  did 
the  Mittle  saint'  have  the  sensible  idea  her- 
self?" 

When  Eva,  smiling,  pointed  to  her  own  fore- 
head, he  exclaimed  :  "  My  respects,  child.  They 
say  that  what  stirs  up  there  descends  from  god- 
father to  godchild,  and  I'll  never  put  goblet  to 
my  lips  again  if  I " 

Here  he  stopped,  and  called  after  Els  that  he  . 
had  not  meant  to  hint,  for  she  was  hurrying  out  to 
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get  her  uncle  something  to  drink.  But  ere  the 
door  closed  behind  her  he  went  on  eagerly : 

"  But  to  you,  my  saintly  child,  I  will  say :  your 
piety  soars  far  too  high  for  me  to  follow  with 
my  heavy  body ;  yet  on  the  ride  here  I,  old  sinner 
that  I  am,  longed — no  ofifence,  sister-in-law  ab- 
bess!— to  warn  you  against  the  convent,  for  the 
very  reason  which  keeps  you  away  from  your 
saint.  We'll  find  the  gag  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
these  accursed  slanderers  forever,  and  then,  if  you 
want  to  enter  the  convent,  they  shall  not  say,  when 
you  take  the  veil,  *  Eva  Ortlieb  is  hiding  from  her 
own  shame  and  the  tricks  with  which  we  frightened 
her  out  of  the  world.*  No  !  All  Nuremberg  shall 
join  in  the  hosanna  !  " 

Then  taking  the  goblet  which  Els  had  just 
filled,  he  drained  it  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
rushing  ofif,  called  back  to  the  sisters:  "1*11  soon 
see  you  again,  you  brave  little  Es.  My  wife  is 
coming  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  you.  Don't 
let  that  worthless  candle-dealer's  children  leave 
the  house  till  their  time  is  up.  If  you  wish  to  visit 
your  father  in  the  watch-tower  there  will  be  no 
difficulty.  I'll  tell  the  warder.  Only  the  draw- 
bridge will  be  raised  after  sunset.  You  can  pro- 
vide for  his  bodily  needs,  too,  Els.  We  cannot 
release  him  yet ;  the  law  must  take  its  course." 

At  the  door  he  stopped  again  and  called 
back  into  the  room:  "We  can't  be  sure.  If  Frau 
Vorkler  and  the  tailor's  friends  make  an  outcry 
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and  molest  you,  send  at  once  to  the  Town  Hall. 
I'll  keep  my  eyes  open  and  give  the  necessary 
orders." 

A  few  minutes  after  he   trotted   through  the 
Frauenthor  on  his  clumsy  stallion. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

The  watch-tower  was  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  in  the  corn  magazine  of  the  fortress,  and 
the  whole  width  o{  Nuremberg  must  be  traversed 
to  reach  it.  Even  before  Herr  Pfinzing  had  left  the 
house  the  sisters  determined  to  go  to  their  father, 
and  the  abbess  approved  the  plan.  She  invited 
the  girls  to  spend  the  night  at  the  convent,  if  they 
found  the  deserted  house  too  lonely,  but  they  did 
not  promise  to  do  so. 

Countess  Cordula,  who  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  Eva,  also  emptied  the  vials  of  her  wrath  with 
all  the  impetuosity  of  her  nature  upon  Sir  Seitz 
Siebenburg  and  the  credulity  and  malice  "of  the 
people.  From  the  beginning  she  had  been  firmly 
convinced  that  the  "  Mustache,"  as  she  now  called 
the  knight  in  a  tone  of  the  most  intense  aversion, 
had  contrived  this  base  conspiracy,  and  her  opin- 
ion was  strengthened  by  Biberli.  Now  she  would 
gladly  have  torn  herself  into  pieces  to  mitigate  the 
sisters'  hard  lot.  She  wanted  to  accompany  them 
to  the  watch-tower,  to  have  them  taken  there  in 
her  sedan-chair  carried  by  horses,  which  had  room 
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for  several  persons,  and  at  last  begged  for  the 
favour  of  'being  allowed  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
room  adjoining  theirs.  If  the  girls,  amidst  all  these 
base  suspicions,  should  find  Nuremberg  unendur- 
able, she  would  leave  the  scene  of  the  Reichstag 
with  them  to-morrow,  if  necessary,  and  take  them 
to  her  castle  in  the  Vorarlberg.  She  had  other 
plans  for  them,  too,  in  her  mind,  but  lacked  time 
now  to  explain  them  to  the  sisters ;  they  could  not 
obtain  admittance  to  their  father's  prison  after 
sundown,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  long  summer  day 
would  be  over. 

It  was  not  advisable  to  use  their  sedan-chairs 
adorned  with  the  Ortlieb  coat  of  arms,  which  every 
one  knew,  so  they  went  on  foot  with  their  faces 
shrouded  by  the  '  Reise '  which  was  part  of  their 
mourning  dress ;  and,  in  order  not  to  violate  usage, 
were  accompanied  by  two  servants,  old  Martsche 
and  Katterle. 

From  the  Fleischbrticke  they  might  have 
avoided  the  market-place,  but  Els  wanted  to  en- 
quire whether  the  Eysvogel  matter  was  being  dis- 
cussed. One  of  the  "  Honourables" — all  of  whom.. 
she  knew — was  always  to  be  found  near  the  Town 
Hall,  and  Eva  understood  her  sister's  anxiety  and 
went  with  her  willingly. 

But  when  they  were  passing  the  prison  she  be- 
came frightened. 

Through  the  squares  formed  by  the  iron  grat- 
ing in  front  of  the  broad  window  of  the  largest 
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one,  head  after  head,  hand  after  hand,  was  thrust 
into  the  street.  The  closely  cropped  heads  of  the 
prisoners,  many  of  which  showed  mutilations  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner,  which  had  barely 
healed,  formed,  as  separated  only  by  the  iron 
bars,  they  protruded  above,  below,  and  beside  one 
another  into  the  open  air,  a  mosaic  picture,  star- 
tlingly  repulsive  in  appearance ;  for  savage  greed 
glittered  in  the  eyes  of  most,  and  showed  itself  in 
the  movements  of  the  long,  thin  hands  extended 
for  gifts.  Bitter  need  and  passionate  longing 
gazed  defiantly,  beseechingly,  and  threateningly 
at  the  people  who  crowded  round  the  window. 
Few  were  silent ;  they  implored  the  curious  and 
pitying  men,  women,  and  children,  who  in  the 
presence  of  their  misery  rejoiced  in  their  more 
favoured  lot,  for  aid  in  their  distress,  and  rarely  in 
vain  ;  for  many  a  mother  gave  her  children  a  loaf  to 
hand  to  the  unfortunates,  and  meanwhile  impressed 
on  their  minds  the  lesson  that  they  would  fare  as 
badly  as  the  most  horrible  of  the  mutilated  pris- 
oners unless  they  were  good  and  obedient  to  their 
parents  and  teachers. 

Street  boys  held  out  an  apple  or  a  bit  of  bread, 
to  snatch  it  away  just  as  they  touched  it  with  their 
finger-tips,  thus  playing  with  them  for  their  own 
amusement,  but  the  tribulation  of  the  wretched 
captives.  Then  some  man  who  had  seen  better 
days,  or  a  criminal  whom  sudden  passion  had  made 
a  murderer,  would  burst  into  a  rage  and,  seizing 
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the  iron  bars,  shake  thera  savagely,  whilst  the 
others,  shrieking,  drew  in  their  heads.  Then  fierce 
curses,  threats,  and  invectives  echcJid  over  the 
market-place  and,  screaming  aloud,  the  boys  ran 
back;  but  they  soon  resumed  their  malicious  sport. 

Often,  it  is  true,  a  mother  came  who  placed  her 
gift  in  the  hands  of  her  child,  or  a  modest  old 
woman,  tradesman,  or  soldier,  from  motives  of 
genuine  compassion,  offered  the  prisoners  a  jug  of 
new  milk  or  strengthening  wine.  Nor  was  there 
any  lack  of  priests  or  monks  who  desired  to  give 
the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  pitiable  men  be- 
hind the  bars,  but  most  of  them  reaped  little  grati- 
tude; only  a  few  listened  to  their  exhortations  with 
open  hearts,  and  but  too  frequently  they  were 
silenced  by  insults  and  rude  outcries. 

Whilst  the  sisters,  attended  by  their  maid-serv- 
ants, were  passing  these  pitiable  people,  Frau 
Tucher,  whose  daughter  had  been  very  ill,  sent, 
for  the  love  of  God,  a  large  basket  of  freshly  baked 
bread  to  the  prisoners.  One  of  her  servants  was 
distributing  it,  and  they  greedily  snatched  the  wel- 
come gift  from  his  hand.  A  woman,  who  was 
about  to  give  one  of  the  rolls  to  the  hollow-eyed 
child  in  her  arms  just  as  a  rude  fellow  who  had 
lost  his  ears  snatched  it,  scratched  his  dirty, 
freckled  face  with  her  sharp  nails,  and  the  sight  of 
the  blood  which  dripped  from  his  lip  over  his  chin 
upon  the  roll  was  so  hideous  a  spectacle  that  Eva 
clung  closer  to  her  sister,  who  had  just  put  her 
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hand  into  the  pocket  hanging  from  her  belt  to  give 
the  unfortunates  a  few  shillings,  and  drew  her  away 
with  her.     *** 

Both,  followed  by  the  two  maids,  made  their 
way  as  fast  as  possible  through  the  people  who 
had  flocked  hither  in  great  numbers  for  a  purpose 
which  the  sisters  were  to  learn  only  too  soon. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  they  had  been  here, 
and  a  few  weeks  previously  the  "  Honourables  " 
had  had  the  pillory  moved  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Town  Hall  to  this  spot.  Katterle's  warning 
was  not  heard  in  the  din  around  them. 

The  crowd  grew  denser  every  moment,  and 
Eva  had  already  asked  her  sister  to  turn  back, 
when  Els  saw  the  man  who  brought  to  her  father 
the  summons  to  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  and 
requested  him  to  accompany  them  through  the 
throng  to  the  courtyard ;  but  amidst  the  uproar  of 
shouts  and  cries  he  misunderstood  her,  and  sup- 
posing that  she  wished  to  witness  the  spectacle 
which  had  attracted  so  many,  forced  a  way  for  the 
sisters  into  the  very  front  rank. 

The  person  who  had  just  been  bound  in  this 
place  of  shame  was  the  barber's  widow  from  the 
Kotgasse,  who  had  already  been  here  once  for  giv- 
ing lovers  an  opportunity  for  secret  meetings,  and 
to  whom  Katterle  had  fled  for  shelter.  Bowed 
by  the  weight  of  the  stone  which  had  been  hung 
around  her  neck,  the  woman,  with  outstretched 
head,   looked   furiously  around  the   circle  of  her 
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tormentors  like  a  wild  beast  crouched  to  spring, 
and  scarcely  had  the  messenger  brought  the  sisters 
and  their  servants  to  a  place  near  her  when,  recog- 
nising Katterle,  she  shrieked  shrilly  to  the  crowd 
that  there  were  the  right  ones,  the  dainty  folk  who, 
if  they  did  not  belong  to  a  rich  family,  would  be 
put  in  the  place  where,  in  spite  of  the  Riese  over 
their  faces,  with  which  they  mourned  for  their  lost 
good  name,  they  had  more  reason  to  be  than  she, 
who  was  only  the  lowly  widow  of  a  barber. 

Overwhelmed  with  horror  the  girls  pressed  on, 
and  at  Eva's  terrified  exclamation,  "  Let  us,  O 
let  us  go  !  "  the  man  did  his  best.  But  they  made 
slow  progress  through  the  crowd,  whose  yells, 
hisses,  and  catcalls  pursued  them  to  the  entrance 
of  the  neighbouring  Town  Hall. 

Here  the  guard,  with  crossed  halberds,  kept 
back  the  people  who  were  crowding  after  the  in- 
sulted girls,  and  it  was  fortunate,  for  Eva's  feet 
refused  to  carry  her  farther,  and  her  older  sister's 
strength  to  support  her  failed. 

Sighing  deeply,  Els  led  her  to  a  bench  which 
stood  between  two  pillars,  and  then  ordered  old 
Martsche,  and  Katterle,  who  was  trembling  in  every 
limb,  to  watch  Eva  till  her  return. 

Before  they  went  on,  her  sister  must  have  some 
rest,  and  Martin  Schedel,  the  old  Clerk  of  the 
Council,  was  the  man  with  whom  to  obtain  it. 

She  went  in  search  of  him  as  fast  as  her  feet 
would  bear  her,  and  by  a  lucky  accident  met  the 
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kind  old  man,  whom  she  had  known  from  child- 
hood, on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Council  cham- 
ber and  the  upper  offices. 

Ernst  Ortlieb's  unhappy  deed,  and  the  story 
of  the  base  calumnies  in  circulation  about  the  un- 
fortunate man's  daughters,  which  he  had  just 
heard  from  Herr  Pfinzing,  had  filled  the  worthy 
old  clerk's  heart  with  pity  and  indignation ;  so  he 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  to  atone 
to  the  young  girls  for  the  wrongs  committed 
against  them  by  their  fellow-citizens.  Telling  the 
maidservants  to  wait  in  the  antechamber  of  the 
orphan's  court-room,  he  led  the  sisters  to  his  own 
office,  helping  Eva  up  the  long  flight  of  stairs  with 
an  arm  which,  though  aged,  was  still  vigorous. 
After  insisting  that  she  should  sit  in  the  armchair 
before  the  big  desk,  and  placing  wine  and  water 
before  h6r,  he  begged  the  young  girls  to  wait  un- 
til his  return.  He  was  obliged  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting,  which  had  probably  already  begun. 
The  matter  in  question  was  the  Eysvogel  business, 
and  if  Els  would  remain  he  could  tell  her  the  re- 
sult.    Then  he  left  them. 

Eva,  deadly  pale,  leaned  back  with  closed  eyes 
in  the  clerk's  high  chair.  Els  bathed  her  brow  with 
a  wet  handkerchief,  consoling  her  by  representing 
how  foolish  it  would  be  to  suffer  the  lowest  of  the 
populace  to  destroy  her  happiness. 

Her  sister  nodded  assent,  saying :  "  Did  you 
notice  the  faces  of  those  people  behind  the  bars  ? 
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Most  of  them,  I  thought,  looked  stupid  rather 
than  evil."  Here  she  hesitated,  and  then  added 
thoughtfully :  "  Yet  they  cannot  be  wise.  These 
poor  creatures  seldom  obtain  any  great  sum  by 
thieving  and  cheating.  To  what  terrible  punish- 
ments they  expose  themselves  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next !     And  conscience !  " 

"  Yes,  conscience !  "  Els  eagerly  repeated.  "  So 
long  as  we  can  say  that  we  have  done  nothing 
wrong,  we  can  suffer  even  the  worst  to  be  said  of 
us  without  grieving." 

"  Still,"  sighed  Eva,  "  I  feel  as  if  that  horrible 
woman's  insults  had  sullied  me  with  a  stain  no 
water  can  wash  away.  What  sorrows  have  come 
upon  us  since  our  mother  died,  Els! " 

Her  sister  nodded,  and  added  mournfully :  "  Our 
father,  my  Wolff,  your  poor,  stricken  heart,  and  be- 
low in  the  Council  chamber,  Eva,  perhaps  whilst  we 
are  talking,  those  who  are  soon  to  be  my  kindred 
are  being  doomed.  That  is  harder  to  bear,  child, 
than  the  invectives  with  which  a  wicked  woman 
slanders  usi  Often  I  do  not  know  myself  where  I 
get  the  strength  to  keep  up  my  courage." 

She  turned  away  as  she  spoke  to  wipe  the  tears 
from  her  eyes  without  being  seen ;  but  Eva  per- 
ceived it,  and  rose  to  clasp  her  in  her  arms  and 
whisper  words  of  cheer.  Ere  she  had  taken  the 
first  step,  however,  she  started ;  in  rising  she  had 
upset  the  clerk's  tin  water-pail,  which  fell  rattling 
on  the  floor. 
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"  The  water !  "  she  exclaimed  sadly,  "  and  my 
tongue  is  parched." 

"  I'll  fetch  more,"  said  Els  consolingly ;  <*  Herr 
Martin  brought  it  from  over  yonder." 

Opening  the  door  to  which  she  had  pointed,  she 
entered  a  low,  spacious  anteroom,  in  which  was  a 
brass  fire  engine,  ladders,  pails,  and  various  other 
utensils  for  extinguishing  a  fire  in  the  building, 
hung  on  the  rough  plastered  wall  which  separated 
this  room  from  the  office  of  the  city  clerk.  The 
centre  of  the  opposite  wall  was  occupied  by  two 
small  windows  surmounted  by  a  broad,  semicircu- 
lar arch,  and  separated  by  a  short  Roman  pillar. 
The  sashes  of  both,  whose  leaden  casings  were 
filled  with  little  round  horn  panes,  stood  wide  open. 
This  double  window  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Council  chamber,  which  occupied  two  stories.  To 
create  a  draught  this  hot  day  it  had  been  flung 
wide  open,  and  Els  could  distinguish  plainly  the 
words  uttered  below.  The  first  that  reached  her 
was  the  name  "  Wolff  Eysvogel." 

A  burning  sensation  thrilled  her.  If  she  went 
nearer  to  the  window  she  could  hear  what  the 
Honourables  decided  concerning  the  Eysvogel 
house ;  and,  overpowered  by  her  ardent  desire  not 
to  lose  a  single  word  of  the  discussion  which  was 
to  determine  the  happiness  of  Wolff's  life,  and 
therefore  hers,  she  instantly  silenced  the  voice 
which  admonished  her  that  listening  was  wrong. 
Yet  the  habit  of  caring  for  Eva  was  so  dear  to  her, 
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and  ruled  her  with  such  power,  that  before  listening 
to  what  was  passing  in  the  Council  chamber  below 
she  looked  for  the  water,  which  she  speedily  found, 
took  it  to  the  thirsty  girl,  and  hurriedly  told  her 
what  she  had  discovered  in  the  next^'room  and  how 
she  intended  to  profit  by  it. 

In  spite  of  Eva's  entreaty  not  to  do  it,  she 
hastened  back  to  the  open  window. 

The  younger  sister,  though  she  shook  her  head, 
gazed  after  her  with  a  significant  smile. 

To  Eva  this  was  no  accident. 

Perhaps  it  was  her  saint  herself  who,  when  her 
sister  went  to  seek  refreshment  for  her,  had  guided 
her  to  the  window.  Eva  deemed  it  a  boon  to  be 
permitted  to  find  here  in  solitude  the  rest  needful 
for  her  body  which,  though  usually  so  strong,  had 
been  shaken  by  horror,  and  to  struggle  and  pray 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  many  things 
which  troubled  her;  for  to  her  prayer  was  far  more 
than  the  petition  for  a  spiritual  or  earthly  bless- 
ing;  nay,  she  prayed  far  less  frequently  to  im- 
plore anything  than  from  yearning  for  the  Most 
High  to  whose  presence  the  wings  of  prayer  raised 
her.  So  long  as  she  was  absorbed  in  it,  she  felt 
removed  from  the  world  and  borne  into  the  abode 
of  God. 

Now  also,  whilst  Els  was  listening,  she  brought 

no  earthly  matter  to  the  Power  who  guided  the 

universe   as  well  as  her  own  little  individual  life, 

but  merely  lost  herself  in  supplication  and  in  her 
30 
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intercourse  with  the  Omnipotent  One,  who  seemed 
to  her  a  familiar  friend;  she  forgot  what  grieved 
and  troubled  her  and  how  she  had  been  pained. 
But  meanwhile  the  prediction  she  had  made  to  the 
abbess  was  verMed ;  she  felt  as  if  her  lover's  soul 
rose  with  hers  to  the  pure  height  where  she  dwelt, 
and  that  the  earthly  love  which  filled  her  heart  and 
his  was  but  an  effluence  of  the  Eternal  Love,  whose 
embodiment  to  her  was  God  and  the  Saviour. 

The  union  of  herself  and  Heinz  seemed  imaged 
by  two  streams  flowing  from  the  same  great  in- 
exhaustible, pure,  and  beneficent  fountain,  which, 
after  having  run  through  separate  channels,  meet 
to  traverse  as  a  single  river  the  blooming  meadows 
and  keep  them  fresh  and  green.  God's  love,  her 
own,  and  his  were  each  separate  and  yet  the  same, 
portions  of  the  great  fount  which  animated,  saved, 
and  blessed  her,  hjm,  and  the  whole  vast  universe. 
The  spring  gushing  from  her  love  and  his  was 
eternal,  and  therefore  neither  could  be  exhausted, 
no  matter  how  much  it  gave. 

But  both  were  still  in  the  world.  As  he  would 
certainly  put  forth  all  his  might  to  show  himself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  his 
Emperor  and  master,  she  too  must  test  her 
youthful  strength  in  the  arduous  conflict  which 
she  had  begun.  Her  recent  experiences  were  the 
flames  of  the  forge  fire  of  life  of  which  her  mother 
had  spoken — and  how  pitifully  she  had  endured 
their   glow !      This  must   be    changed.      She   had 
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often  proved  that  when  the  body  is  wearied  the 
soul  gains  greater  power  to  soar.  Should  she 
not  begin  to  avail  herself  of  this  to  make  her 
feeble  body  obey  her  will  ?  With  compressed  lips 
and  clenched  hand  she  resolved  to  try. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Whilst  Eva,  completely  absorbed  in  herself, 
was  forming  this  resolution,  Els,  panting  for 
breath,  stood  at  the  open  window  under  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  Council  chamber,  gazing  down  and 
listening  to  the  sounds  from  beneath. 

Directly  opposite  to   her  was  the  inscription : 


<( 


Feldt  Urtel  auf  erden,  als  ir  dort  woldt  geurtheilt  werden,"  • 


in  the  German  and  Latin  languages«and  below  this 
motto,  urging  the  magistrates  to  justice,  was  a  large 
fresco  representing  the  unjust  judge  Sisamnes  be- 
ing flayed  by  an  executioner  in  the  costume  of  the 
Nuremberg  Leben,f  before  the  eyes  of  King  Cam- 
byses,  in  order  to  cover  the  judgment  seat  with 
his  skin.  Another  picture  represented  this  lofty 
throne,  on  which  sat  the  ruler  of  Persia  dispensing 
justice.  The  subject  of  a  third  was  the  Roman 
army  interrupted  in  its  march  by  the  order  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  that  he  might  have  time  to  hear 

*  Judicium  quale  facis,  taliter  judicaberis. 
f  Executioner's  assistant.     Really  "  LOwen." 
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a  widow's  accusation  of  the  murderer  of  her  son 
and  to  punish  the  criminal. 

Els  did  not  bestow  a  single  glance  upon  these 
familiar  pictures,  but  gazed  down  at  the  thirteen 
elderly  and  the  same  number  of  much  younger 
men,  who  in  their  high-backed  chairs  were  hold- 
ing council  together  at  her  left  hand  far  below 
her.  These  were  the  burgomasters  of  the  city,  of 
whom  an  elder  and  a  younger  one  directed  for  the 
space  of  a  month,  as  "  Questioner,"  the  govern- 
ment of  the  public  affairs  of  the  city  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  "  Honourable  Council.'* 

At  this  time  the  office  was  filled  by  Albert 
Ebner  and  Jorg  Stromer,  whilst  in  the  secret  coun- 
cil formed  by  seven  of  the  older  gentlemen,  as  the 
highest  executive  authority,  Hans  Schiirstab  as  the 
second  and  Berthold  Vorchtel  as  first  Losunger 
filled  the  chief  offices. 

So  this  year  the  deeply  offended  father  held 
the  highest  place  in  the  Council,  and  in  the  whole 
community  of  Nuremberg  he,  more  than  any  one 
else,  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  Eysvogels. 

Els  knew  this,  and  with  an  anxious  heart  saw 
him  gaze  earnestly  and  sadly  at  the  papers  which 
Martin  Schedel,  the  city  clerk,  had  just  brought 
to  him  from  a  special  desk.  At  his  side,  in  the 
centre  of  the  table  covered  with  green  cloth,  sat 
the  listener's  uncle,  the  magistrate  Berthold  Pfin- 
zing,  who  in  the  Emperor's  name  presided  over  the 
court  of  justice. 
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He  also  appeared  in  his  character  of  protector 
of  the  Jews,  and  Samuel  Pfefferkorn,  a  Hebrew 
usurer,  had  just  left  the  hall  after  an  examina- 
tion. 

Casper  Eysvogel  was  gazing  after  him  with  a 
face  white  as  death.  His  handsome  head  shook  as 
the  imperial  magistrate,  turning  to  Berthold  Vorch- 
tel,  the  chief  Losunger,  said  in  a  tone  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  all  present,  "  So  this  is  also  settled. 
Herr  Casper  contracted  the  great  debt  to  the  Jew 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  son  and  partner,  and 
this  explains  to  a  florin  the  difference  between  the 
accounts  of  the  father  and  son.  The  young  man 
was  intentionally  kept  in  the  dark  about  the  greatest 
danger  which  threatened  the  business.  To  him 
the  situation  of  the  house  must  have  appeared 
critical,  but  by  no  means  hopeless.  But  for  the 
Siebenburgs  and  the  other  bandits,  who  trans- 
formed the  last  important  and  promising  venture 
of  the  firm  into  a  great  loss,  and  with  the  sale  of 
the  landed  property,  it  might  perhaps  have  speedily 
risen,  and  under  prudent  and  skilful  management 
regained  its  former  prosperity.  The  enormous  sum 
to  which  the  debt  to  Samuel  Pfefferkorn  increased 
gives  the  position  of  affairs  a  different  aspect. 
Since,  as  protector  of  the  Jew,  I  must  insist  upon 
the  payment  of  this  capital  with  the  usual  interest, 
the  old  Eysvogel  firm  will  be  unable  to  meet  its 
obligations — nay,  its  creditors  can  be  but  partially 
paid.      Therefore  nothing    remains  for  us  to  do 
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save  to  consider  how  to  protect  as  far  as  pos- 
sible our  city  and  the  citizens  who  are  interested. 
Yet,  in  my  opinion,  the  entire  firm  does  not  de- 
serve punishment — only  the  father,  who  concealed 
from  his  upright  son  his  own  accounts  and  those 
of  Samuel  Pfefferkorn,  and — it  is  hard  for  me  to 
say  this  in  Herr  Casper's  presence ; — also,  when  the 
peril  became  urgent,  illegally  deprived  his  business 
partner  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  correct 
view  of  the  real  situation  of  affairs.  So,  in  the 
Emperor's  name,  let  justice  take  its  course." 

These  words  pronounced  the  doom  of  the  an- 
cient, great,  and  wealthy  Eysvogel  firm ;  yet  the 
heart  of  Els  throbbed  high  with  joy  when,  after 
a  brief  interchange  of  opinions  between  the  as- 
sembled members  of  the  Council,  the  imperial 
magistrate,  turning  to  Herr  Vorchtel,  again  began  : 
"  As  Chief  Losunger,  it  would  be  your  place,  Herr 
Berthold,  to  raise  your  voice  on  the  part  of  the 
Honourable  Council  in  defence  of  the  accused; 
but  since  we  are  all  aware  of  the  great  grief  in- 
flicted upon  you  by  the  son  of  the  man  in  whose 
favour  you  would  be  obliged  to  speak,  we  should, 
I  think,  spare  you  this  duty,  and  transfer  it  to  Herr 
Hans  Schtirstab,  the  second  Losunger,  or  to  Herr 
Albert  Ebner,  the  oldest  of  the  governing  burgo- 
masters, who,  though  equally  concerned  in  this  sad 
case,  are  less  closely  connected  with  the  Eysvo- 
gels  themselves." 

Els  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  both  the  men 
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named  were  friendly  to  Wolflf ;  but  Heir  Vorchtel 
had  already  risen  and  began  to  speak,  taming  his 
wise  old  head  slowly  to  and  fro,  and  drawing  his 
soft  grey  beard  through  his  hand. 

He  commenced  his  address  as  quietly  as  if  he 
were  talking  with  friends  at  his  own  table,  and  the 
tones  of  his  deep  voice,  as  well  as  the  expression 
of  his  finely  moulded  aged  features,  exerted  a 
soothing  influence  upon  his  listeners. 

Els,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  felt  that  nothing 
which  this  man  advocated  could  be  wrong,  and 
that  whatever  he  recommended  would  be  sure  of  ac- 
ceptance ;  for  he  stood  amongst  his  young  and  eld- 
erly  fellow  directors  of  the  Nuremberg  republic  like 
an  immovably  steadfast  guardian  of  duty  and  law, 
who  had  g^own  grey  in  the  atmosphere  of  honesty 
and  honour.  Thus  she  had  imagined  the  faithful 
Eckart,  thus  her  own  Wolff  might  look  some  day 
when  age  had  bleached  his  hair  and  labour  and 
anxiety  had  lined  his  lofty  brow  with  wrinkles; 
Berthold  Vorchtel,  and  other  "  Honourables  "  who 
resembled  him;  grey-haired  Conrad  Gross;  tall, 
broad-shouldered  Friedrich  Holzschuher,  whose 
long,  snow-white  hair  fell  in  thick  waves  to  his 
shoulders;  Ulrich  Haller,  in  whose  locks  threads 
of  silver  were  just  appearing,  princely  in  form  and 
bearing ;  stately  Hermann  Waldstromer,  who  had 
the  keen  eyes  of  a  huntsman;  the  noble  Ebner 
brothers,  who  would  have  attracted  attention  even 
in  an  assembly  of  knights  and  counts — nay,  the  Em- 
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peror  Rudolph  was  probably  thinking  of  the  mes 
below  when  he  said  that  the  Nnremberg  Coimcfl 
reminded  him  of  a  German  oak  wood,  where  firm 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  every  noble  trunk. 

Herr  Berthold  Vorchtel  was  just  such  a  noblc^ 
reliable  tree.  Els  told  herself  so,  and  though  she 
knew  how  deeply  he  was  wounded  when  Wolff  pre^ 
ferred  her  to  his  daughter  Ursula,  and  how  sorely 
he  mourned  his  son  Ulrich's  death,  she  was  never- 
theless convinced  that  this  man  would  bear  the 
Eysvogels  no  grudge  for  the  grief  suffered  through 
them,  for  no  word  which  was  not  just  and  esti- 
mable would  cross  his  aged  lips. 

She  was  not  mistaken ;  for  after  Herr  Berthold 
had  insisted  upon  his  right  to  raise  his  voice,  not 
in  behalf  of  Herr  Casper  but  for  his  business  firm 
and  its  preservation,  he  remarked^  by  way  of  in- 
troduction, that  for  the  sake  of  Nuremberg  be 
would  advise  that  the  Eysvogel  house  should  not 
be  abandoned  without  ceremonv  to  the  storm 
which  its  chief  had  aroused  against  the  ancianty 
solid  structure. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  papers  and  parchments.. 
to  which  the  city  clerk  had  just  added  several 
books  and  rolls.  His  address,  frequently  intcr- 
rujHcd  by  references  to  the  documents  before  him, 
sounded  clear  and  positive.  The  amount  of  the 
sums  owed  by  the  Eysvogel  firm,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  its  creditors  in  Nuremberg,  Augsburg, 
Ulm,  and   Rcgensburg,  Venice,  Milan,  Bruges,  and 
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Other  German  and  foreign  cities,  formed  the  most 
important  portion  of  his  speech.  D^Uring  its  prog- 
ress he  frequently  seized  a  bit  of  chalk  and  black- 
board, writing  rapidly  on  the  green  table  whole 
rows  of  figufes,  and  the  young  burgomasters  espe- 
cially exchanged  admiring  smiles  as  the  experi- 
enced old  merchant  added  and  subtracted  in  ap 
instant  sums  for  which  they  themselves  would  have 
needed  twice  as  much  time. 

The  figures  and  names  buzzed  in. the  ears  of 
the  listener  at  the  window  like  the  humming  of  a 
swarm  of  gnats.  To  understand  and  remember 
them  was  impossible,  and  she  gazed  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  old  man  who  so  clearly  comprehended 
the  confused  tangle  and  drew  from  it  so  readily 
just  what  he  needed  for  his  purpose. 

When  he  closed,  and  with  a  loud  "  Therefore  " 
began  to  communicate  the  result,  she  summoned 
all  the  mental  power  she  possessed  in  order  to  un- 
derstand it.  She  succeeded,  but  her  knees  fairly 
trembled  when  she  heard  the  sum  which  the  house 
was  obliged  to  repay  to  others. 

Yet,  when  Herr  Berthold  lastly  gave  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Eysvogel  property  in  merchandise, 
buildings,  and  estates,  she  was  again  surprised. 
She  had  not  supposed  that  Wolff's  proud  family 
was  so  wealthy;  but  the  close  of  this  report  brought 
fresh  disappointment,  for  including  the  sum  which 
Herr  Casper  had  borrowed  from  the  Jew  Pfeffer- 
korn,  the  debts  of  the  firm  exceeded  its  possessions 
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far  more  than  Els  had  expected  from  the  amount 
of  its  riches. 

She  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  condition  of 
her  own  father's  property ;  but  she  thought  she 
knew  that  it  was  far  from  being  enough  to  suffice 
here.  And  this  appeared  to  be  the  case,  for  when 
Berthold  Vorchtel  resumed  his  speech  he  alluded 
to  Ernst  Ortlieb.  In  words  full  pi  sympathy  he 
lamented  the  unprecedented  insult  which  had  led 
him  to  commit  the  deed  of  violence  that  prevented 
his  sharing  in  this  consultation.  But  before  his  re- 
moval he  had  given  him  an  important  commission. 
Upon  certain  conditions — but  onfy  upon  them — he 
would  place  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fortune 
at  his  disposal  for  the  settlement  of  this  affair. 
Still,  large  as  was  the  promised  sum,  it  would  by 
no  means  be  sufficient  to  save  the  Eysvogel  busi- 
ness from  ruin.  Yet  he,  Berthold  Vorchtel,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  its  fall  must  be  prevented  at 
any  cost.  The  sincerity  of  this  conviction  he  in- 
tended to  prove  by  the  best  means  at  a  merchant's 
command — the  pledge  of  his  own  large  capital. 

These  words  deeply  moved  the  whole  assem- 
bly, and  Els  saw  her  uncle  glance  at  the  old  gentle- 
man with  a  look  which  expressed  the  warm  appre- 
ciation of  a  man  of  the  same  mind. 

Casper  Eysvogel,  who,  lost  in  thought,  had  per- 
mitted the  statements  of  the  Losunger,  which 
were  mingled  with  many  a  bitter  censure  of  his 
own  conduct,  to  pass  without  contradiction — nay. 
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apparently  in  a  state  of  apathy  in  which  he  was 
no  longer  capable  of  following  details — straightened- 
his  bowed  figure  and  gazed  enquiringly  into  Herr 
Berthold's  face  as  if  he  did  not  venture  to  trust  his 
own  ears;  but  the  other  looked  past  him,  as  he 
added  that  what  he  was  doing  for  the  Eysvogel 
business  was  due  to  no  consideration  for  the  man 
who  had  hitherto  directed  it,  or  his  family,  but 
solely  on  account  of  the  good  city  whose  business 
affairs  the  confidence  of  the  Council  had  summoned 
him  to  direct,  and  her  commerce,  whose  prosperity 
was  equally  dear  to  most  of  the  Honourables 
around  him. 

Cries  and  gestures  of  assent  accompanied  the 
last  sentence;  but  Berthold  Vorchtel  recognised 
the  demonstration  by  remarking  that  it  showed 
him  that  the  Council,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  would 
be  disposed  to  do  its  share  in  raising  the  amount 
still  lacking. 

This  statement  elicited  opposition,  expressed  in 
several  quarters  in  low  tones,  and  from  one  seat 
loudly,  and  Herr  Berthold  heard  it.  Turning  to 
Peter  Ammon,  one  of  the  Eysvogels*  principal  cred- 
itors, who  was  making  the  most  animated  resist- 
ance, he  remarked  that  no  one  could  be  more 
unwilling  than  himself  to  use  the  means  of  the 
community  to  protect  from  the  consequences  of 
his  conduct  a  citizen  whose  own  errors  had  placed 
him  in  a  perilous  position,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  would  always — and  in  this  case  with  sj 
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zeal — ^be  ready  to  aid'  such  a  person  in  spite  of  the 
faults  committed,  if  he  belieVed  that  he  could  thus 
protect  the  community  from  serious  injury. 

Then  he  asked  permission  to  make  a  digression, 
and  being  greeted  with  cries  of  "  Go  on  !  **  from  all 
sides,  began  in  brief,  clear  sentences  to  show  how 
the  commerce  of  Nuremberg  from  small  begin- 
nings had  reached  its  presient  prosperity.  Instead 
of  the  timid,  irregular  exchange  of  goods  as  far  as 
the  Rhine,  the  Main,  and  the  Danube,  regular  in- 
tercourse with  Venice,  Milan,  Genoaj  Bohemia,  and 
Hungary,  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic  had  comniehced.  Trade  with  the  Italian 
cities,  and  through  them,  even  with  the  Levant,  had 
made  its  first  successful  opening  under  the  Hbhen- 
staufen  rule ;  but  during  the  evil  days  when  the 
foreign  monarchs  had  neglected  Germany  and  her 
welfare,  it  sustained  the  most  serious  losses.  By  the 
election  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  who,  with  vigour, 
good-will,  and  intelligence,  had  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  security  of  commerce  in  the  countries 
over  which  he  reigned,  better  days  for  the  mer- 
chant had  returned,  and  it  was  very  evident  what 
his  work  required,  what  injured  and  robbed  it  of 
its  well-earned  reward.  Confidence  at  home  and 
abroad  was  the  foundation  of  prosperity,  not  alone 
of  the  Nuremberg  merchant  but  of  trade  in  gen- 
eral. Under  the  Hohenstaufen  rule  their  upright 
ancestors  had  so  strengthened  this  confidence  that 
wherever   he  went  the    Nuremberg   merchant  re- 
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ceived  respect  and  confidence  aboTe  many — per 
haps  all  others.  The  insecurity  of  the  roads  and 
of  justice  in  the  lawless  times  before  the  election 
of  the  Hapsburgs  might  have  impaired  this  great 
blessing;  but  since  Rudolph  had  wielded  the 
sceptre  with  virile  energy,  made  commerce  secure, 
and  administered  justice,  confidence  had  also  re- 
tamed,  and  to  maintain  it  no  sacrifice  should  be 
too  great.  As  for  him,  Berthold  Vorchtel,  he 
would  not  spare  himself,  and  if  he  expected  the 
city  to  imitate  him  he  would  know  how  to  answer 
for  it. 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  loud  shouts  of  ap- 
plause ;  but,  without  heeding  them,  he  quietly  went 
on :  '^  And  it  is  necessary  to  secure  confidence  in 
the  Nuremberg  merchant  in  two  directions:  his 
honesty  and  the  capital  at  his  command.  Our 
business  friends,  far  and  near,  must  be  permitted 
to  continue  to  rely  upon  our  trustworthiness  as 
firmly  as  upon  rock  and  iron.  If  we  brought  the 
arrogant  Italian  to  say  of  us  that,  amongst  the  Ger- 
man cities  who  were  blind,  Nuremberg  was  the 
one-eyed,  we  ought  now  to  force  them  to  number 
us  amongst  those  who  see  with  both  eyes,  the 
honest,  trust-inspiring  blue  eyes  of  the  German. 
But  to  attain  this  goal  we  need  the  imperial  pro- 
tection, the  watchful  power  of  a  great  and  friendly 
ruler.  The  progress  which  our  trade  owed  to  the 
Hohenstaufen  proves  this;  the  years  without  an 
Emperor,  on  the  contrary,  showed  what  threateas 
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our  commerce  as  soon  as  we  lack  this  aid.     Rights 
and  privileges  from  sovereigns  smoothed  the  paths 
in   which  we   have  surpassed  others.     To  obtain 
new  and  more  important  ones  must  be  our  object. 
From  the  first  Reichstag  which  the  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph held  here,  he  has  shown  that  he  esteems  us 
and  believes  us  worthy  of  his  confidence.     Many 
valuable  privileges  have  revealed  this.     To  main- 
tain this  confidence,  which  is  and  will  remain  the 
source  of  the  most  important  favours  to  Nuremberg, 
is  enjoined  upon  us'  merchants  by  prudence,  upon 
us  directors  of  the  city  by  regard  for  its  prosper- 
ity.    But,  my  honourable  friends,  reluctantly  as  I 
do  so,  I  must  nevertheless  remind  you  that  this 
confidence,  here  and  there,  has  already  received  a 
shock   through   the    errors  of  individuals.      Who 
could  have  forgotten  the  tale  of  the  beautiful  cap 
of  the  unhappy  Meister  Mertein,  who  has  preceded 
us  into  the  other  world  ?     Doubtless  it  concerned 
but  one  scabby  sheep,  yet  it  served  to  bring  the 
whole  flock  into  disrepute.     Perhaps  the  fact  that 
it  occurred  so  soon  after  Rudolph's  election  to  the 
sovereignty,  during  the  early  days  of  his  residence 
in  our  goodly  city,  imprinted  it  so  deeply  upon  our 
imperial  master's  memory.     A  few  hours  ago  he 
asked   for  some    information  concerning  the   sad 
affair  which  now  occupies  our  attention,  and  when 
I  represented  that  the  public  spirit  and  honesty 
of  my  countrymen,  fellow-citizens,  and    associate 
members  of  the  Council  would  prevent  it  from  in- 
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juring  our  trade  at  home  or  abroad,  he  alluded  to 
that  story,  by  no  means  in  the  jesting  way  with 
which  he  formerly  mentioned  the  vexatious  in- 
cident that  redounded  to  the  honour  of  no  one 
more  than  that  of  his  own  shrewdness,  which  at 
that  time — seven  years  ago — was  so  often  blended 
with  mirth." 

When  the  speaker  began  to  allude  to  this  much- 
discussed  incident  a  smile  had  flitted  over  the  fea- 
tures of  his  listeners,  for  they  remembered  it  per- 
fectly, and  the  story  of  Emperor  Rudolph  and  the 
cap  was  still  related  to  the  honour  of  the  presence 
of  mind  of  the  wise  Hapsburg  judge. 

During  the  period  of  the  assembly  of  the  princes 
a  Nuremberg  citizen  had  taken  charge  of  a  bag 
containing  two  hundred  florins  for  a  foreign  mer- 
chant who  had  lodged  with  him,  but  when  he  was 
asked  for  the  property  entrusted  to  him  denied 
that  he  had  received  it. 

This  disgraceful  occurrence  was  reported  to  the 
Emperor,  but  he  apparently  paid  no  heed  to  it,  and 
received  Master  Mertein,  amongst  other  citizens 
who  wished  to  be  presented  to  him.  The  dishonest 
man  appeared  in  a  rich  gala  dress  and  as,  embar- 
rassed by  the  Emperor's  piercing  gaze,  he  awkward- 
ly twirled  his  cap — a  magnificent  article  bordered 
with  costly  fur;  the  sovereign  took  it  from  his 
hand,  examined  it  admiringly  and,  with  the  remark 
that  it  would  suit  even  a  king,  placed  it  on  his  own 
royal  head.    Then  he  approached  one  after  another 
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to  exchange  a  few  words  and,  as  if  forgetting  that 
he  wore  the  head-gear,  left  the  apartment  to 
order  a  messenger  to  take  the  cap  at  once  to 
its  owner's  wife,  show  it  to  her  as  a  guarantee 
of  trustworthiness,  and  ask  her  to  bring  the  bag 
which  the  foreign  merchant  had  given  him  to  the 
castle.  The  woman  did  so  and  the  cheat  was  un- 
masked. 

Everyone  present,  like  Els,  was  familiar  with 
this  story,  which  wrongly  cast  so  evil  a  light  upon 
the  uprightness  of  the  citizens  of  Nuremberg.  Who 
could  fail  to  be  painfully  affected  by  the  thought 
that  Rudolph,  during  his  present  stay  amongst 
them,  must  witness  the  injury  of  others  by  a  Nu- 
remberg merchant  ?  Who  could  have  now  opposed 
Herr  Berthold,  when  he  asked,  still  more  earnestly 
than  before,  that  the  community  would  do  its  share 
to  maintain  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  the  Nu- 
remberg citizens,  and  especially  of  the  Honourable 
Council  and  everyone  of  its  members  ? 

But  when  he  mentioned  the  large  sum  which  he 
himself,  and  the  other  which  Ernst  Ortlieb  intended 
on  certain  conditions  to  devote  to  the  settlement 
of  this  affair,  Peter  Ammon  also  withdrew  his  op- 
position. The  First  Losunger's  proposal  was  unani- 
mously accepted,  and  also  the  condition  made  by 
his  associate,  Ernst  Ortlieb.  Casper  Eysvogel,  on 
whom  the  resolution  bore  most  heavily,  submitted 
in  silence,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

How  high  Els's  heart  throbbed,  how  she  longed 
31 
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to  rush  down  into  the  Council  chamber  and  clasp 
the  hand  of  the  noble  old  man  at  the  green  table, 
when  he  said  that  in  consequence  of  Ernst  Ortlieb's 
condition — which  he  also  made — the  charge  of  the 
newly  established  Eysvogel  business  must  be  trans- 
ferred from  Herr  Casper's  hands  to  those  of  his  son, 
Herr  Wolff,  as  soon  as  the  imperial  pardon  per- 
mitted him  to  leave  his  hiding-place.  He,  Berthold 
Vorchtel,  would  make  no  complaint  against  him,  for 
he  knew  that  Wolfif  had  been  forced  to  cross  swords 
with  his  Ulrich.  He  had  formed  this  resolution 
after  a  severe  struggle  with  himself;  but  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  fair-minded  man  he  had  renounced  the 
human  desire  for  revenge,  and  as  God  had  wished 
to  give  him  a  token  of  his  approval,  he  had  sent  to 
his  house  a  substitute  for  his  dead  son.  Fresh  cries 
of  approval  interrupted  this  communication,  whose 
meaning  Els  did  not  understand. 

Not  a  word  of  remonstrance  was  uttered  when 
the  imperial  magistrate  at  last  proposed  that  Casper 
Eysvogel  and  the  women  of  his  family  should  leave 
the  city  and  atone  for  his  great  offence  by  ten  years 
in  exile.  One  of  his  estates,  which  he  advised  the 
city  to  buy,  could  be  assigned  him  as  a  residence. 
Herr  Casper's  daughter,  Frau  Isabella  Siebenburg, 
had  already,  with  her  twin  sons,  found  shelter  at 
the  Knight  Heideck's  castle.  Her  husband,  who 
had  joined  his  guilty  brothers,  would  speedily 
fall  into  the  hands  of  justice  and  reap  what 
he  had  sowed.      For  the  final  settlement  of  this 
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affair  he  begged  the  Honourable  Council  to  ap- 
point commissioners,  whom  he  would  willingly 
join. 

Then  Herr  Vorchtel  again  rose  and  requested 
his  honourable  friends  to  treat  the  new  head  of  the 
house  with  entire  confidence ;  for  from  the  books  of 
the  firm  and  the  statements  which  he  had  made  in 
his  hiding-place  and  sent  to  the  Council,  both  he 
and  the  city  clerk  had  become  convinced  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  cautious  and  upright  young 
merchants  in  Nuremberg.  Their  opinion  was  also 
shared  by  the  most  prominent  business  acquaint- 
ances of  the  house. 

This  pleased  the  listener.  But  whilst  the  speaker 
sat  down  amidst  the  eager  assent  of  his  associates 
in  office,  and  Herr  Casper  Eysvogel,  leaning  on  the* 
arm  of  his  cousin,  Conrad  Teufel,  left  the  hall  with 
tottering  steps,  utterly  crushed,  she  saw  the  city 
clerk  Schedel,  after  a  hasty  glance  upwards,  ap- 
proach the  side  door,  through  which  he  could  reach 
the  staircase  leading  to  his  rooms. 

He  evidently  intended  to  tell  the  result  of  the 
discussion.  But  the  old  gentleman  would  need 
considerable  time  to  reach  her,  so  she  again  lis- 
tened to  what  was  passing  below. 

She  heard  her  uncle,  the  magistrate,  speak  of 
her  father's  unfortunate  deed,  and  tell  the  Council 
how  the  name  of  Herr  Ernst's  daughters,  who 
were  held  in  such  honour,  had  become  innocently, 
through  evil  gossip,  the  talk  of  the  people.    Just  at 
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that  moment  the  old  man's  shuffling  step  sounded 
close  by  the  door. 

Els  stopped  listening  to  hasten  towards  the 
messenger  of  good  tidings,  and  the  old  gentleman 
could  scarcely  believe  his  own  eyes  when  he  saw 
the  happiness  beaming  in  the  girl's  beautiful  fresh 
face,  whose  anxiety  and  pallor  had  just  roused  his 
deep  sympathy. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  anyone  could  have 
anticipated  him  with  the  glad  news,  and  spite  of  his 
seventy-two  years  the  city  clerk  had  retained  the 
keen  eyes  of  youth.  When  he  entered  the  ante- 
room with  Els  and  saw  the  open  window  and  beside 
it  the  white  Riese  which  she  had  removed  in  order 
to  hear  better,  he  released  himself  from  the  arm 
she  had  passed  around  his  shoulders,  shook  his 
finger  threateningly  at  her,  and  cried  :  "  It's  fortu- 
nate that  I  find  only  the  Riese,  and  not  the  listener, 
otherwise  I  should  be  compelled  to  deliver  her  to, 
the  jailer,  or  even  the  torturer,  for  unwarranted  in- 
trusion into  the  secrets  of  the  Honourable  Council. 
I  can  hardly  institute  proceedings  against  a  bit  of 
linen ! " 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  FEW  minutes  later  the  sisters  left  the  Town 
Hall.  Their  white  Rieses  were  wound  so  closely 
about  their  faces  that  their  features  were  com- 
pletely hidden,  but  the  thin  material  permitted 
them  to  see  Herr  Vorchtel,  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  the  young  burgomaster,  Hans  Nutzel,  leave 
the  Council  chamber,  where  the  other  Honourables 
were  still  deliberating.  Pointing  to  the  old  man, 
the  city  clerk  told  Els  with  a  significant  smile  that 
Ursula  Vorchtel  was  engaged  to  the  talented,  at- 
tractive young  merchant  now  walking  with  her 
father,  and  that  he  had  promised  Herr  Vorchtel  to 
aid  him  and  his  younger  son  in  the  management  of 
his  extensive  business.  This  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  the  noble  old  merchant,  and  when  he,  the  city 
clerk,  met  Ursula  that  morning,  spite  of  her  deep 
mourning,  she  again  looked  out  upon  the  world 
like  the  happy*  young  creature  she  was.  Her  new 
joy  had  greatly  increased  her  beauty,  and  her  lover 
was  the  very  person  to  maintain  it.  Herr  Sche^el 
thought  it  would  be  pleasant  news  to  Els,  too. 

The  young  girl  pressed  his  hand  warmly ;  for 
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these  good  tidings  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
glad  tidings  she  had  just  heard.  The  reproach 
which,  unjust  as  it  might  be,  had  spoiled  many  an 
hour  for  Wolff  and  entailed  such  fatal  consequences, 
was  now  removed,  and  to  her  also  "  Ursel's  "  al- 
tered manner  had  often  seemed  like  a  silent  ac- 
cusation. She  felt  grateful,  as  if  it  were  a  per- 
sonal joy,  for  the  knowledge  that  the  girl  who  had 
believed  herself  deserted  by  Wolff,  her  own  I6ver, 
was  now  a  happy  betrothed  bride. 

Ursula's  engagement  removed  a  burden  from 
Eva's  soul,  too,  only  she  did  not  understand  how 
a  girl  whose  heart  had  once  opened  to  a  great 
love  could  ever  belong  to  anyone  else.  Els 
understood  her ;  nay,  in  Ursula's  place  she  would 
have  done  the  same,  if  it  were  only  to  weave  a 
fresh  flower  in  her  afflicted  father's  fading  gar- 
land of  joy. 

The  city  clerk  accompanied  them  to  the  great 
entrance  door  of  the  Town  Hall. 

Several  jailers  and  soldiers  in  the  employ  of 
the  city  were  standing  there,  and  whilst  their  old 
friend  was  promising  to  do  his  utmost  to  secure 
Ernst  Ortlieb's  liberation  and  recommending  the 
girls  to  the  protection  of  one  of  the  watchmen, 
Eva's  cheeks  flushed ;  for  a  messenger  of  the 
Council  had  just  approached  the  others,  and  she 
heard  him  utter  the  name  of  Sir  Heinz  Schorlin 
and  his  follower  Walther  Biberli.  Els  listened, 
too,  but  whilst  her  sister  in  embarrassment  pressed 
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her  hand  upon  her  heart,  she  frankly  asked  the 
city  clerk  what  had  befallen  the  knight  and  his 
squire,  who  was  betrothed  to  her  maid.  She  heard 
that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  an  order 
had  been  issued  for  Biberli's  arrest. 

His  name  must  have  been  brought  up  during 
the  discussions  of  the  slanders  which  had  so  in- 
famously pursued  the  Ortlieb  sisters,  but  she  could 
not  enquire  how  or  in  what  connection,  for  the 
sun  was  already  low  in  the  western  sky,  and  if  the 
girls  wished  to  see  their  father  there  was  no  time 
to  lose. 

Yet,  though  Katterle  had  just  said  that  Count- 
ess von  Montfort  was  waiting  outside  in  her  great 
sedan-chair  for  the  young  ladies,  they  were  still 
detained,  for  they  would  not  leave  the  Town  Hall 
without  thanking  the  city  clerk  and  saying  fare- 
well to  him.  He  was  still  near,  but  the  captain  of 
the  city  soldiers  had  drawn  him  aside  and  was  tell- 
ing him  something  which  seemed  to  permit  no  de- 
lay, and  induced  the  old  gentleman  to  glance  at  the 
sisters  repeatedly. 

Eva  did  not  notice  it ;  for  Biberli's  arrest,  which 
probably  had  some  connection  with  Heinz  and 
herself,  had  awakened  a  series  of  anxious  thoughts 
associated  with  her  lover  and  his  faithful  follower. 
Els  troubled  herself  only  about  the  events  occur- 
ring in  her  immediate  vicinity,  and  felt  perfectly 
sure  that  the  captain's  communications  referred 
not  only  to   the   four  itinerant  workmen   and   the 
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three  women  who  had  just  been  led  across  the 
courtyard  to  the  "  Hole,"  and  to  whom  the 
speaker  pointed  several  times,  but  especially  to 
her  and  her  sister. 

When  the  city  clerk  at  last  turned  to  them 
again,  he  remarked  carelessly  that  a  disagreeable 
mob  in  front  of  the  Ortlieb  mansion  had  been  dis- 
persed, and  then,  with  urgent  cordiality,  invited 
the  two  girls  to  spend  the  night  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  old  housekeeper.  When  they  declined, 
he  assured  them  that  measures  would  be  taken 
to  guard  them  from  every  insult.  He  had  some- 
thing to  tell  their  uncle,  and  the  communication 
appeared  to  permit  no  delay,  for  with  a  haste  very 
unusual  in  the  deliberate  old  gentleman  he  left  the 
two  sisters  with  a  brief  farewell. 

Meanwhile  Countess  Cordula  had  become 
weary  of  waiting  in  the  sedan-chair.  She  came 
striding  to  meet  her  new  friends,  attired  in  a  rus- 
tling canary-green  silk  robe  whose  train  swept  the 
ground,  but  it  was  raised  so  high  in  front  that  the 
brown  hunting-boots  encasing  her  well-formed  feet 
were  distinctly  visible.  She  was  swinging  her 
heavy  riding-whip  in  her  hand,  and  her  favourite 
dogs,  two  black  dachshunds  with  yellow  spots  over 
their  eyes,  followed  at  her  heels. 

As  it  was  against  the  rules  to  bring  dogs  into 
the  Town  Hall,  the  doorkeeper  tried  to  stop  her, 
but  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  him, 
she  took  Els  by  the  hand,  beckoned  to  Eva,  and 
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was  turning  to  leave  the  path  leading  to  the  mar- 
ket-place. 

In  doing  so  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  courtyard, 
where,  just  after  the  Ave  Maria^  a  motley  throng 
had  gathered.  Here,  guarded  by  jailers,  stood 
vagabonds  and  disreputable  men  and  women,  sham 
blind  beggars  and  cripples,  swindlers,  and  other 
tatterdemalions,  who  had  been  caught  in  illegal 
practices  or  without  the  beggar's  sign.  In  an- 
other spot,  dark-robed  servants  of  the  Council 
were  discussing  official  and  other  matters.  Near 
the  "  Hole  "  a  little  party  of  soldiers  were  resting, 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  the  jug  of  wine  be- 
stowed by  the  Honourable  Council.  The  "  Red 
Coat  "  *  was  giving  orders  to  his  "  Life,"  f  as  they 
carried  across  the  courtyard  a  new  instrument  of 
torture  intended  for  the  room  adjoining  the  Coun- 
cil chamber,  where  those  who  refused  to  make 
depositions  were  forced  to  it.  In  a  shady  corner 
sat  old  people,  poorly  clad  women,  and  pale-faced 
children,  the  city  poor,  who  at  this  hour  re- 
ceived food  from  the  kitchen  of  the  Town  Hall. 
A  few  priests  and  monks  were  going  into  the  wing 
of  the  building  which  contained  the  "  Hole,!'  with 
its  various  cells  and  the  largest  chamber  of  tor- 
ture, to  give  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the 
prisoners    and    those    tortured    by    the   rack    who 

*  Executioner. 

f  Executioner's  assistant  (**  Lion  "). 
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had   not  yet   been   conveyed   to   the   hospital   at 
Schweinau. 

The  countess's  keen  glance  wandered  from  one 
to  another.  When  they  reached  the  group  of  pau- 
pers they  rested  upon  a  woman  with  deadly  pale, 
hollow  cheeks,  pressing  a  pitifully  emaciated  infant 
to  her  dry  breast,  and  her  eyes  swiftly  filled  with 
tears. 

"  Here,"  she  whispered  to  old  Martsche,  taking 
several  gold  coins  from  the  pocket  that  hung  at 
her  belt,  "  give  these  to  the  poorest  ones.  You, 
are  sensible.  Divide  it  so  that  several  will  have  a 
share  and  the  money  will  reach  the  right  hand$. 
You  can  take  your  time.  We  need  neither  you 
nor  Katterle.  Go  back  to  the  house.  I  wilh  carry 
your  young  mistresses  to  their  father  and  home 
again.  Where  I  am  you  need  have  no  fear  that 
harni  will  befall  them. 

Then  she  turned  again  towards  the  "Hole," 
and  seeing  the  people  yelling  and  shouting  while 
awaiting  imprisonment,  she  pointed  to  them  with 
her  whip,  saying,  "  That's  a  part  of  the  pack 
which  was  set  upon  you.  You  shall  hear  about  it 
presently.     But  now  come." 

As  she  spoke  she  went  before  the  girls  and 
urged  them  to  step  quickly  into  the  large,  hand- 
some sedan-chair,  around  which  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  people  had  assembled,  for  she  wished  to 
avoid  any  recognition  of  the  sisters  by  the  curious 
spectators.      The  gilded  box,  borne  between  two 
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powerful  Brabant  horses  in  such  a  way  that  it 
hung  between  the  tail  of  the  first  and  the  head  of 
the  second,  would  have  had  room  for  a  fourth 
occupant. 

When  it  moved  forward,  swaying  from  side  to 
side,  Cordula  pointed  to  the  curtained  windows, 
and  said  :  "  Shameful,  isn't  it  ?  But  it  is  better  so, 
children.  That  arch  rascal  Siebenburg  robbed 
the  people  of  the  little  sense  they  possessed,  and 
that  cat  of  a  candle-dealer,  with  her  mate,  the 
tailor,  or  rather  his  followers,  poisoned  the  minds  of 
the  rest.  How  quickly  it  worked !  Goodness,  it 
seems  to  me,  acts  more  slowly.  True,  your  hot- 
tempered  father  spoiled  the  old  rascal's  inclination 
to  woo  pretty  Metz  for  a  while;  but  his  male  and 
female  gossips,  aunts,  cousins,  and  workpeople 
apparently  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by 
his  future  mother-in-law  to  the  abominable  deed, 
which  caused  the  brawling  rabble  you  saw  in  the 
Town  Hall  court  to  content  themselves  with  a 
hard  couch  in  the  *  Hole '  overnight." 

"  They  have  done  everything  bad  concerning 
us,  though  I  don't  know  exactly  what,"  cried  Els 
indignantly. 

"  Wished  to  do,  Miss  Wisdom,"  replied  the 
countess,  patting  Els's  arm  soothingly.  "  We  kept 
our  eyes  open,  and  I  helped  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
proceedings.  The  rabble  gathered  in  front  of 
your  house,  yelling  and  shrieking,  and  when  1 
stepped  into  your  bow-window  there  was  as  great 
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an  outcry  as  if  they  were  trying  to  bring  down 
the  walls  of  Jericho  a  second  time.  Some  boys 
even  flung  at  me  everything  they  could  find  in 
the  mire  of  the  streets.  The  most  delightful 
articles !  There  was  actually  a  dead  rat !  I  can 
see  its  tail  flying  now  !  Our  village  lads  know  how 
to  aim  better.  Before  the  worst  came,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  equerry  and  our  wise  chaplain,  whom  I 
consulted,  we  had  done  what  was  necessary,  and 
summoned  the  guard  at  the  Frauenthor  to  our 
assistance.  But  the  soldiers  were  in  no  great 
haste;  so  when  matters  were  going  too  far,  I 
stepped  into  the  breach  myself,  called  down  to 
tell  them  my  name,  and  also  showed  my  cross- 
bow with  an  arrow  on  the  string.  This  had  an 
effect.  Only  a  few  women  still  continued  to  load 
me  with  horrible  abuse.  Then  the  chaplain  came 
to  the  window  and  this  restored  silence;  but,  in 
spite  of  his  earnest  words,  not  a  soul  stirred  from 
the  spot  until  the  patrol  arrived,  dispersed  the 
rabble,  and  arrested  some  of  them." 

Els,  who  sat  by  Cordula*s  side,  drew  her  to-  * 
wards  her  and  kissed  her  gratefully ;  but  Eva's  eyes 
had  filled  with  tears  of  grief  at  the  beginning  of 
the  countess's  report  of  this  new  insult,  and   the 
hostility  of  so  many  of  the  townsfolk ;    yet  she 
succeeded  in  controlling  herself.     She  would  not 
weep.     She  had  even  forced  herself  to  gaze,  with-  • 
out  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash,  at  the  sorrowful  and' 
horrible   spectacle  outside   of  the  "  Hole."    She 
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must  cease  being  a  weak  child.  How  true  her 
dying  mother's  words  had  been !  To  be  able  to 
struggle  and  conquer,  she  must  not  withdraw  from 
life  and  its  influences,  which,  if  she  did  not  spare 
herself,  promised  to  transform  her  into  the  reso- 
lute woman  she  desired  to  become. 

She  had  listened  with  labouring  breath  to 
the  speaker's  last  words,  and  when  Els  em- 
braced Cordula,  she  raised  her  little  clenched 
hand,  exclaiming  with  passionate  emotion :  "  Oh, 
if  I  had  only  been  at  home  with  you !  You  are 
brave.  Countess,  but  I,  too,  would  not  have 
shrunk  from  them.  I  would  voluntarily  have 
made  myself  the  target  for  their  malice,  and 
called  to  their  faces  that  only  miserably  deluded 
people  or  shameless  rascals  could  throw  stones 
at  my  Els,  who  is  a  thousand  times  better  than 
any  of  them  !  " 

"  Or  at  you,  you  dear,  brave  child,"  added  Cor- 
dula in  an  agitated  tone. 

From  the  day  following  the  burning  of  the 
convent  the  countess  had  given  up  her  whim  of 
winning  Heinz  Schprlin.  She  now  knew  that  all 
her  nobler  feelings  spoke  more  loudly  in  favour  of 
the  quiet  man  who  had  borne  her  out  of  the 
flames.  Sir  Boemund  Altrosen's  love  had  proved 
genuine,  and  she  would  reward  him  for  it;  but  the 
heart  of  the  pretty  creature  opposite  to  her  was 
also  filled  with  deep,  true  love,  and  she  would  do 
everything  in  her  power  for  Eva,  whom  she  had 
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loved  ever  since  her  affliction  had  touched  her  ten* 
der  heart. 

Both  sisters  were  now  aware  of  Cordula's  kind 
intentions,  and  the  warm  pleasure  she  displayed 
when  Els  told  her  what  the  Council  had  deter- 
mined, showed  plainly  enough  that  the  motherless 
young  countesiS,  who  had  neither  brother  nor  sister, 
clung  to  the  daughters  of  her  host  like  a  third  sis- 
ter. Old  Herr  Vorchtel's  treatment  of  the  man  who 
had  inflicted  so  deep  a  sorrow  upon  him  touched 
her  inmost  soul.  It  was  grand,  noble ;  the  Saviour 
himself  would  have  rejoiced  over  it.  "  If  it  would 
only  please  the  good  old  man,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
would  rather  offer  him  my  lips  to  kiss  than  the 
handsomest  young  knight." 

Though  two  of  Count  von  Montfort's  mounted 
huntsmen  and  several  constables  accompanied  the 
unusually  large  and  handsome  sedan-chair,  a  cu- 
rious crowd  had  followed  it;  but  the  opinion  prob- 
ably prevailed  that  the  countess's  companions 
were  some  of  her  waiting-women.  When  they 
alighted  in  front  of  the  watch-tower,  however,  an 
elderly  laundry-maid  who  had  worked  for  the 
Ortliebs  recognised  the  sisters  and  pointed  them 
out  to  the  others,  protesting  that  it  was  hard  for  a 
woman  of  her  chaste  spirit  to  have  served  in  a 
house  where  such  things  could  have  happened. 
Then  a  tailor's  apprentice,  who  considered  the 
whole  of  the  guild  insulted  in  the  wounded  Meister 
Seubolt,  put  his  fingers  to  his  wide   mouth  and 
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emitted  a  long,  shrill  whistle;  but  the  next  instant 
a  blow  from  a  powerful  fist  silenced  him.  It  was 
young  Ortel,  who  had  qome  to  the  watch-tower  to 
seek  Herr  Ernst  and  tell  him  that  he  and  his  sister 
Metz,  spite  of  their  mother  and  guardian,  meant  to 
stay  in  his  service.  His  heart's  blood  would  not 
have  been  too  dear  to  guard  Eva,  whom  he  instant- 
ly recognised,  from  every  insult ;  but  he  had  no  oc- 
casion to  use  his  youthful  strength  a  second  time, 
for  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the  tower  and  the 
city  mercenaries  drove  back  the  crowd  and  kept 
the  square  in  front  of  the  tower  open. 

The  countess  would  not  be  detained  long,  for 
the  sun  had  already  sunk  behind  the  towers  and 
western  wall  of  the  fortress,  and  the  reflection  of 
the  sunset  was  tinging  the  eastern  sky  with  a  rose- 
ate hue.  The  warden  really  ought  to  have  refused 
them  admittance,  for  the  time  during  which  he 
was  permitted  to  take  visitors  to  the  imprisoned 
**  Honourable  "  had  already  passed.  But  for  the 
daughters  of  Herr  Ernst  Ortlieb,  to  whom  he  was 
greatly  indebted,  he  closed  his  eyes  to  this  fact,  and 
only  entreated  them  to  make  their  stay  brief,  for 
the  drawbridge  leading  to  the  tower  must  be  r-aised  • 
when  darkness  gathered. 

The  young  girls  found  their  father,  absorbed- 
in  grief  as  if  utterly  crushed,  seated  at  a  table  on 
which  stood  a  leaden  inkstand  with  several  sheets 
of  paper.     He  still  held  the  pen  in  his  hand. 

He  received  his  daughters  with  the  exclamation, 
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"You  poor,  poor  children  1"  But  when  Els  tried 
to  tell  him  what  had  given  her  so  much  pleasure, 
he  interrupted  her  to  accuse  himself,  with  deep 
sorrow,  of  having  again  permitted  sudden  passion 
to  master  him.  Probably  this  was  the  last  time ; 
such  experiences  would  cool  even  the  hottest 
blood.  Then  he  began  to  relate  what  had  induced 
him  to  raise  his  hand  against  the  tailor,  and  as,  in 
doing  so,  he  recalled  the  insolent  hypocrite's  spite- 
ful manner,  he  again  flew  into  so  violent  a  rage 
that  the  blow  which  he  dealt  the  table  made  the 
ink  splash  up  and  soil  both  the  paper  lying  beside 
it  and  his  own  dress,  still  faultlessly  neat  even  in 
prison.  This  caused  fresh  wrath,  and  he  furiously 
crushed  the  topmost  sheet,  already  half  covered 
with  writing,  and  hurled  it  on  the  floor. 

Not  until  Els  stooped  to  pick  it  up  did  he  calm 
himself,  saying,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
"  Who  can  remain  unmoved  when  the  whirlwind 
of  despair  seizes  him  ?  When  a  swarm  of  hornets 
attacks  a  horse,  and  it  rears,  who  wonders  ?  And 
I What  stings  and  blows  has  Fate  spared  me  ?" 

Els  ventured  to  speak  soothingly  to  him,  and 
remind  him  of  God,  and  the  saints  to  whom  he  had 
made  such  generous  offerings  in  building  the  con- 
vent; but  this  awakened  an  association,  and  he 
asked  if  it  were  true  that  Eva  had  refused  to  take 
the  veil. 

She  made  a  silent  gesture  of  assent,  expecting 
another  outburst   of  anger ;    but  her  father  only 
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shook  his  head  sorrowfully,  clasped  her  right  hand 
in  both  his,  and  said  sadly :    "  Poor,  poor  child  I 

But  she,  she — your  mother — would  probably 

The  last  words  her  dear  lips  bestowed  upon  .us 
concerned  you,  child,  and  I  believe  their  mean- 
ing  " 

Here  the  warden  interrupted  him  to  remind  the 
girls  that  it  was  time  to  depart ;  but  whilst  Els  was 
begging  the  man  for  a  brief  delay,  Herr  Ernst 
looked  first  at  the  paper  and  writing  materials, 
then  at  his  daughters,  and  added  with  quiet  deci- 
sion :  "  Before  you  go,  you  must  hear  that,  in  spite 
of  everything,  I  did  not  wholly  lose  courage,  but 
began  to  act."  * 

"  That  is  right,  dear  father,"  exclaimed  Els^ 
and  told  him  briefly  and  quickly  what  the  Council 
had  decided,  how  warmly  old  Berthold  Vorchtel 
had  interceded  for  Wolff,  and  that  the  management 
of  the  business  was  to  be  confided  solely  to  him. 

These  tidings  swiftly  and  powerfully  revived  the 
fading  hopes  of  the  sorely  stricken  man.  He  drew 
up  his  short  figure  as  if  the  vigour  of  youth  had 
returned,  declaring  that  he  now  felt  sure  that  this 
first  star  in  the  dark  night  would  soon  be  followed 
by  others.  "  It  will  now  be  your  Wolff's  opportu- 
nity," he  exclaimed,  "  to  make  amends  for  muqh 

that  Fate But  I  was  commencing  something 

else.  Give  me  that  bit  of  crumpled  paper.  I'll 
look  at  it  again   early   to-morrow  morning;  it  is 

a  letter  to  the  Emperor  I  was  composing.     Your 

32 
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brother  ought  not  to  have  given  up  his  young 
life  on  the  battlefield  for  the  Crown  in  vain.  He 
owes  me  compensation  for  the  son,  you  for  the 
brother.  He  is  certainly  a  fair-minded  man,  and 
therefore  will  not  shut  his  ears  to  my  complaint. 
Just  wait,  children !  And  you,  my  devout  Eva, 
pray  to  your  saint  that  the  petition,  which  con- 
cerns you  also,  may  efifect  what  I  expect." 

'*  And  what  is  that  ?  "  asked  Eva  anxiously. 

"  That  the  wrong  done  you,  you  poor,  deceived 
child,  shall  be  made  good,"  replied  Herr  Ernst 
with  imperious  decision. 

Eva  clasped  his  hand,  pleading  warmly  and  ten- 
derly :  **  By  all  that  you  hold  dear  and  sacred,  I 
beseech  you,  father,  not  to  mention  me  and  Sir 
Heinz  Schorlin  in  your  letter.  If  he  withdrew  his 
love  from  me,  no  imperial  decree " 

The  veins  on  the  Councillor's  brow  again 
swelled  with  wrath,  and  though  he  did  not  burst 
into  a  passion,  he  exclaimed  in  violent  excitement : 
''A  nobleman  who  declares  his  love  to  a  chaste 
Nuremberg  maiden  of  noble  birth  assumes  thereby 
a  duty  which,  if  unfulfilled,  imposes  a  severe  pun- 
ishment upon  him.  This  just  punishment,  at  least, 
the  tempter  shall  not  escape.  The  Emperor,  who 
proclaimed  peace  throughout  the  land  and  cleared 
the  highways  of  the  bands  of  robbers,  will  consider 
it  his  first  duty " 

Here  the  warden  interrupted  him  by 'calling 
from  the  threshold  of   the  room   that  the  draw- 
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bridge  would  be  raised  and  the  young  ladies  mu»t 
follow  him  without  delay. 

Eva  again  besought  her  father  not  to  enter  an 
accusation  against  the  knight,  and  Kls  warmly  sup- 
ported her  sister ;  but  their  brief,  ardent  entreaty 
produced  no  effect  upon  the  obstinate  man  except^ 
after  he  had  pressed  a  farewell  kiss  upon  the  brows 
of  both,  to  tell  them  with  resolute  dignity  that  the 
night  would  bring  counsel,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
that  this  time,  as  usual,  he  should  pursue  the  right 
course  for  the  real  good  of  his  dear  children. 

Hitherto  Herr  Ernst  had  indeed  proved  himself 
a  faithf  jI  and  prudent  head  of  his  family,  but  this 
time  h:s  da;:ghters  left  him  with  heavy,  anxious 
hearts. 

Fear  of  her  father's  intention  tortured  Eva  like 
a  new  r:::sfortune,  and  Els  and  the  countess  also 
hopei  that  the  petition  wouid  go  without  the  accn- 
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with  the  exception  of  several  soldiers  in  the  pay  of 
the  city  there  were  few  people  in  sight  near  the 
Ortlieb  mansion. 

A  horse  was  being  led  up  and  down  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  courtyard,  and  behind  the  chains 
stood  a  sedan-chair  with  several  men,  to  whom 
Metz  had  just  brought  from  the  kitchen  a  coal  of 
fire  to  light  their  torches.  The  pretty  girl  looked 
as  bright  as  if  she  felt  small  concern  for  the  severe 
wound  of  the  grey-haired  tailor  who  had  chosen 
her  for  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

As  the  young  girls  were  getting  out  of  their 
sedan-chair,  the  Frauenthor,  which  was  closed  at 
niglitfall,  opened  to  admit  another  whose  destina- 
tion also  seemed  to  be  the  Ortlieb  mansion. 

Katterle  was  standing  in  the  lower  entry  with 
her  apron  raised  to  her  face.  She  had  learned 
that  her  true  and  steadfast  lover  had  been  carried 
to  the  "  Hole/'  and  was  waiting  here  for  her  mis- 
tresses and  also  for  Herr  Pfinzing  and  his  wife, 
whom  old  Martsche  had  conducted  to  the  sitting- 
room  in  the  second  story.  Herr  Pfinzing,  in  her 
opinion,  had  as  much  power  as  the  Emperor,  and 
his  wife  was  famed  all  over  the  city  for  her  chari- 
table and  active  kindness.  When  the  noble  couple 
came  down  Katterle  meant  to  throw  herself  on  her 
knees  at  their  feet  and  beseech  them  to  have  mercy 
on  her  betrothed  husband.  The  sisters  and  Cordula 
comforted  her  with  the  promise  that  they  would 
commend  Biberli's  cause  to  the  magistrate;  but  as 
they  went  upstairs  they  again  expressed  to  one 
another  the  fear  that  Katterle  herself  would  sooner 
or  later  follow  the  man  she  loved  to  prison. 
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They  found  Herr  Pfinzing  and  his  wife  in  the 
sitting-room. 

Katterle  was  not  wrong  in  expecting  kindly 
help  from  this  lady,  for  a  more  benevolent  face 
than  hers  could  scarcely  be  imagined,  and,  more- 
over, Frau  Christine  certaiijly  did  not  lack  strength 
to  do  what  she  deemed  right.  Though  not  quite 
so  broad  as  her  short,  extremely  corpulent  hus- 
band, she  surpassed  him  in  height  by  several 
inches,  and  time  had  transformed  the  pretty,  slen- 
der, modest  girl  into  a  majestic  woman.  The 
slight  arch  of  the  nose,  the  lofty  brow,  the  light 
down  on  the  upper  lip,  and  the  deep  voice  even 
gave  her  a  somewhat  imperious  aspect.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  kind,  faithful  eyes,  and  an  ex- 
tremely pleasant  expression  about  the  mouth,  one 
•  might  have  wondered  how  she  could  succeed  in 
inspiring  everyone  at  the  first  glance  with  confi- 
dence in  her  helpful  kindness  of  heart. 

Her  grey  pug  had  also  been  brought  with  her. 
How  could  an  animal  supply  the  place  of  beloved 
human  beings  ?  Yet  the  pug  had  become  necessary 
to  her  since  her  son,  like  so  many  other  young 
men  who  belonged  to  patrician  Nuremberg  fami- 
lies, had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Marchfield,  and  her 
daughter  had  accompanied  her  husband  to  his 
home  in  Augsburg.  The  onerous  duties  of  her 
husband's  office  compelled  him  to  leave  her  alone 
a  great  deal,  and  even  in  her  extremely  active 
life  there  were  lonely  hours  when   she  needed  a 
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living   creature   that    was  faithfully    devoted    to 
her. 

She  was  often  overburdened  with  work,  for 
every  charitable  institution  sought  her  as  a  "  fos- 
terer." True,  in  many  cases  their  request  was 
vain.  Whatever  she  undertook  must  be  faultlessly 
executed,  and  the  charge  of  the  orphan  children 
in  the  city,  the  Beguines,  and  the  hospital  at  her 
summer  residence  occupied  her  sufficiently.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  she  lived  with  her  husband  at  his 
official  quarters  in  the  castle,  but  as  soon  as 
spring  came  she  longed  for  her  little  manor  at 
Schweinau :  for  she  had  taken,  into  the  institution 
erected  there  for  the  widows  of  noble  crusaders, 
but  in  which  only  the  last  four  of  these  ladies 
were  now  supported,  a  number  of  Beguines.  These 
were  godly  girls  and  women  who  did  not  wish  to 
submit  to  convent  rules,  or  did  not  possess  the 
favour  or  the  money  required  for  admission. 

Without  pledging  themselves  to  celibacy  or  any 
of  the  other  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  nuns, 
they  desired  only,  in  association  with  others  of  the 
same  mind,  to  lead  a  life  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  devoted  to  Christian  charity.  Schweinau 
afforded  abundant  opportunity  for  charitable  women 
to  aid  suffering  fellow-mortals,  since  it  was  here 
that  the  unfortunates  who  had  been  mutilated  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner  and  his  assistants,  or 
wounded  on  the  rack,  often  nearly  unto  death, 
were  brought  to  be  bandaged,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
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sible  healed.  The  Beguines  occupied  themselves 
in  nursing  them,  but  had  many  a  conflict  with  the 
spiritual  authorities,  who  preferred  the  monks  and 
nuns  bound  by  a  monastic  vow.  The  order  of  St. 
Francis  alone  regarded  them  with  favour,  inter- 
ceded for  them,  and  watched  over  them  with 
kindly  interest,  taking  care  that  they  w^e  kept 
aloof  from  everything  which  would  expose  them 
to  reproach  or  blame. 

Frau  Christine,  the  Abbess  Kunigunde's  sister, 
aided  her  in  this  efifort,  and  the  Beguines,  to  whom 
the  magistrate's  wife  in  no  way  belonged,  but  who 
had  given  them  a  home  on  her  own  estate,  silently 
rendered  her  obedience  when  she  wished  to  see 
undesirable  conditions  in  their  common  life  re- 
moved. 

Els,  as  well  as  Eva,  had  long  since  told  Fraa 
Christine,  who  was  equally  dear  to  both,  every- 
thing that  afforded  ground  for  the  shameful 
calumnies  which  had  now  urged  their  father  to  a 
deed  for  which  he  was  atoning  in  prison. 

When,  a  few  hours  before,  a  messenger  from  her 
husband  informed  her  of  what  had  occurred,  she 
had  instantlv  come  to  the  citv  to  see  that  the 
right  thing  was  done,  and  take  the  girls  thus  be- 
reft of  their  father  from  the  desolate  Ortlieb 
mansion  to  her  own  house.  Herr  Pnnzing  had 
warmly  approved  this  plan,  and  accompanied  her 
to  the  ^  Es,**  as  he,  too,  was  fond  of  calling  his 
nieces^ 
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When  she  had  been  told  what  motives  induced 
Eva  not  to  confide  herself  just  now  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  convent,  Frau  Christine  struck  her 
broad  hips,  exclaiming,  "There's  something  in 
blood !  The  young  creature  acts  as  if  her  old 
aunt  had  thought  for  her." 

Her  invitation  sounded  so  loving  and  cordial, 
her  husband  pressed  it  with  such  winning,  jovial 
urgency,  and  the  pug  Amicus,  whose  attachment 
to  Eva  was  especially  noticeable,  supported  his 
mistress's  wish  •  with  such  ardent  zeal,  -<hat  she 
called  the  sisters'  attention  to  his  intercession. 

Meanwhile  the  girls  had  already  expressed  to 
each  other,  with  the  mute  language  of  the  eyes, 
their  inclination  to  accept  the  invitation  so  affec- 
tionately extended.  Els  only  made  the  condition 
that  they  were  not  to  go  to  Schweinau  until  early 
the  followmg  morning,  after  their  visit  to  their 
father ;  Eva,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  go  as 
soon  as  possible,  gladly  and  gratefully  confessing 
to  her  aunt  how  much  more  calmly  she  would  face 
the  future  now  that  she  was  permitted  to  be  under 
her  protection. 

"Just  creep  under. the  old  hen's  wings,  my 
little  chicken ;  she  will  keep  you  warm,"  said  the 
kind-hearted  woman,  kissing  Eva.  But,  as  she 
began  to  plan  for  the  removal  of  the  sisters,  more 
visitors  were  announced — indeed,  several  at  once; 
first,  Albert  Ebner,  of  the  Council,  and  his  wife, 
then  Frau  Clara  Loffelholz,  who  came  without  her 
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husband,  and  the  two  daughters  of  the  imperial 
ranger  Waldstromer,  Els's  most  intimate  friends. 
They  had  come  in  from  the  forest-house  the  day 
before  to  attend  Frau  Maria  Ortlieb's  burial. 
Now,  with  their  mother's  permission,  they  came 
to  invite  the  deserted  girls  to  the  forest.  The 
others  also  begged  the  sisters  to  come  to  them, 
and  so  did  Councillors  SchUrstab,  Behaim,  Gross, 
Holzschuher,  and  Pirckheimer,  who  came,  some 
with  their  wives  and  some  singly,  to  look  after  the 
daughters  of  their  imprisoned  colleague. 

The  great  sitting-room  was  filled  with  guests, 
and  the  stalwart  figures  and  shrewd,  resolute  faces 
of  the  men,  the  kind,  good,  and  usually  pleasing 
countenances  of  the  women,  whose  blue-  eyes 
beamed  with  philanthropic  benevolence,  though 
they  carried  their  heads  high  enough,  afforded  a 
delightful  spectacle,  and  one  well  calculated  to 
inspire  respect.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
those  whose  locks  were  already  grey  represent- 
ed distinguished  business  houses  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  manage  great  enterprises.  There  was 
not  a  single  one  whom  the  title  "  Honour  of  the 
Family"  could  not  have  well  befitted;  and  what 
cheerful  self-possession  echoed  in  the  deep  voices 
of  the  men,  what  maternal  kindness  in  those  of 
the  elder  women,  most  of  whom  also  spoke  in. 
sonorous  tones ! 

Els  and  Eva  often  cast  stolen  glances  at  each 
other  as  they  greeted  the  visitors,  thanked  them, 
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answered  questions,  gave  explanations,  accepted 
apologies,  received  and  courteously  declined  invi- 
tations. They  did  not  comprehend  what  had  pro- 
duced this  sudden  change  of  feeling  in  so  many  of 
their  equals  in  rank,  what  had  brought  them  in 
such  numbers  at  so  late  an  hour,  as  if  the  slightest 
delay  was  an  offence,  to  their  quiet  house,  which 
that  very  day  had  seemed  to  Frau  Vorkler  too  evil 
to  permit  her  children  to  remain  in  its  service. 

The  old  magistrate  and  his  wife,  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  that  they  knew.  They  had  helped 
the  sisters  to  receive  the  first  callers;  but  when  Frau 
Barbara  Behaim,  a  cousin  of  the  late  Frau  Maria, 
had  appeared,  they  gave  up  tlvcir  post  to  her,  and 
slipped  quietly  into  the  next  room  to  escape  the 
throng. 

There  they  retired  to  the  niche  formed  by  the 
deep  walls  of  the  broad  central  window  of  the 
house,  and  Herr  Berthold  Pfinzing  whispered  to 
his  wife :  "  There  was  too  much  philanthropy  and 
kindness  for  me  in  there.  A  great  deal  of  honey 
at  once  cloys  me.  But  you,  prophetess,  foresaw 
what  is  now  occurring,  and  I,  too,  scarcely  ex- 
pected anything  different.  So  long  as  one  still 
has  a  doublet  left  compassion  is  in  no  haste,  but 
when  the  last  shirt  is  stripped  from  the  body 
charity — thank  the  saints ! — moves  faster.  We  are 
most  ready  to  help  those  who,  we  feel  very  sure, 
are  suffering  more  than  they  deserve.  There  are 
many  motherless  children ;    but   young  girls  who 
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have  lost  both  parents,  exposed  to  every  in- 
justice  ** 

"  Are  certainly  rare  birds,**  his  wife  interrupted, 
*•  and  this  will  undoubtedly  be  of  service  to  the 
children.  But  if  they  are  now  invited  to  the 
houses  of  the  same  worthy  folk  who,  a  few  hours 
ago,  thought  themselves  too  good  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  their  admirable  mother,  and  anxiously 
kept  their  own  little  daughters  away  from  them, 
they  probably  owe  it  especially  to  the  right  media- 
tors, noble  old  Vorchtel  and  another."' 

**  To-dav,  if  ever,  certainlv  furnished  evidence 
how  heavily  the  testimony  and  example  of  a  really 
estimable  man  weighs  on  the  scale.  The  First 
lA^sungfr  interceded  for  the  children  as  if  they 
were  his  own  daughters,  attacked  the  slanderers. 
and  of  cv^urse  I  didn't  leave  him  in  the  lurch." 

"  Feter  Hoksohuher  declared  that  vou  defended 
them  '.ike  the  Rv^man  Cicero."  cried  Frau  Chiisdiie 
merrjiV.  "Kut  dor.':  be  vexed,  dear  bnsbasd;  no 
nia::er  how  heavilv  the  influenoe  of  ihc  two  Ben- 
hy.ds — Vorvhiel's  ar.d  y.-^urs — weighed  in  ihe  hal- 
anoe^  ::ay,  had  tha:  v"f  a  :h:rd  and  a  foanh  of  lie 
be=!^:  V  our*c:-.ors  beer,  accei  wna:  :>  now  taking 
ri^a^'t'  before  our  eves  and  ears  wc^zild  aow  have 
har^r>ered,  :: " 

"  We':  ?  '  as^ed  :he  =;a^sira:e  eagerly. 
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shameful  calumny  which  baseness  dared  to  cast 
upon  those  two — just  look  more  closely." 

"  Yet  if  that  was  really  the  case "  her  husband 

began  to  object,  but  she  eagerly  continued :  "  Many 
did  not  utter  their  better  knowledge  or  faith  be- 
cause the  evil  heart  believes  in  wickedness  rather 
than  virtue,  especially  if  their  own  house  contains 
something — we  will  say  a  young  daughter — whose 
shining  purity  is  thereby  brought  into  a  clearer 
light.  Besides,  we  ourselves  have  often  been  vexed 
by — let  us  do  honour  to  the  truth  ! — by  the  defiant 
manner  in  which  your  devout  godchild — yonder 
*  little  saint  * — held  aloof  in  her  spiritual  arrogance 
from  the  companions  of  her  own  age — —** 

"  And  then,"  the  corpulent  husband  added,  "  two 
young  girls  cannot  be  called  *  the  beautiful  Es  *  un- 
punished in  houses  which  contain  a  less  comely 
T,  S,  and  H.  Just  think  of  the  Katerpecks.  There — 
thank  the  saints  I — they  are  taking  leave  already." 

**  Don't  say  anything  about  them !  "  said  Frau 
Christine,  shaking  her  finger  threateningly.  "  They 
are  good,  well-behaved  children.  It  was  pretty  Er- 
mengarde  Muff  el  yonder  by  the  fireplace  who,  after 
the  dance  at  the  Town  Hall,  assailed  your  godchild 
most  spitefully  with  her  sharp  tongue.  My  friend 
Frau  Nutzel  heard  her." 

"  Ah,  that  dance  !  "  said  the  magistrate,  sighing 
faintly.  "  But  the  child  was  certainly  distinguished 
in  no  common  way.  The  Emperor  Rudolph  him- 
self looked  after  her  as  if  an  angel  had  appeared 
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to  him.  You  yourself  heard  his  sister's  opinion  of 
her.     Her  husband,  the  old  Burgrave,  and  his  son, 

handsome  Eitelfritz But  you  know  all  that. 

Half  would  have  been  enough  to  stir  ill-will  in 
many  a  heart." 

"  And  to  turn  her  pretty  little  head  complete- 
ly/* added  his  wife. 

"That,  by  our  Lady,  Christine,"  protested  the 
magistrate,  ''that,  at  least,  did  not  happen.  It 
ran  off  from  her  like  water  from  an  oil  jar.  I  no- 
ticed it  myself,  and  the  abbess — '- — ** 

"  Your  sister,"  interrupted  the  matron  thought- 
fully, *'  she  was  the  very  one  who  led  her  into  the 
path  that  is  not  suited  for  her." 

"  No,  no,"  the  magistrate  eagerly  asserted. 
"God  did  not  create  a  girl,  the  mere  sight  of 
whom  charms  so  many,  to  withdraw  her  from  the 
gaze  of  the  world." 

"  Husband  !  husband ! "  exclaimed  Frau  Chris- 
tine, tapping  his  arm  gaily.  "But  there  go  the 
Schtirstabs  and  Ebners.  What  a  noise  there,  is  in 
the  street  below  !  " 

Her  husband  looked  out  of  the  bow  window, 
pointed  down,  and  asked  her  to  come  and  stand 
beside  him.  When  she  had  risen  he  passed  his  arm 
around  the  slenderest  part  of  her  waist,  which,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  quite  clasp,  and  eagerly  con- 
tinued:  "Just  look!  One  would  think  it  was  a 
banquet  or  a  dance.  The  whole  street  is  filled 
with  sedan-chairs,  servants,  and  torch-bearers.     A 
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few  hours  ago  the  constables  had  hard  work  to 
prevent  the  deluded  people  from  destroying  the 
house  of  the  profligate  Es,  and  now  one  half  of 
the  distinguished  honourable  Councillors  come  to 
pay  their  homage.  Do  you  know,  dear,  what 
pleases  me  most  in  all  this?" 

"  Well  ? "  asked  Frau  Christine,  turning  her  face 
towards  him  with  a  look  of  eager  enquiry,  which 
showed  that  she  expected  to  hear  something  good. 
But  he  nodded  slightly,  and  answered : 

"  We  members  of  patrician  families  cling  to  old 
customs ;  each  wants  to  keep  his  individuality,  as 
he  would  share  or  exchange  his  escutcheon  with  no 
one.  Then,  when  one  surpasses  the  rest  in  exter- 
nal things,  whatever  name  they  may  bear,  no  one 
hastens  to  imitate  him.  We  men  are  independent, 
rugged  fellows.  But  if  the  heart  and  mind  of  any 
one  of  us  are  bent  upon  something  really  good  and 
which  may  be  said  to  be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  he  successfully  executes  it,  then,  Chris- 
tine, then — I  have  noticed  it  in  a  hundred  instances 
— then  the  rest  rush  after  him  like  sheep  after  the 
bellwether." 

"  And  this  time  you,  and  the  other  Berthold, 
were  the  leaders,"  cried  Frau  Christine,  hastily 
pressing  a  kiss  upon  her  old  husband's  cheek  be- 
hind the  curtain. 

Then  she  turned  back  into  the  dusky  chamber, 
pointed  to  the  open  door  of  the  sitting-room,  and 
said,  "Just  look!     If  that  isn't There  comes 
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Ursula  Vorchtel  with  her  betrothed  husband,  young 
Hans  Nlitzel !  What  a  fine-looking  man  the  slender 
youth  has  become !  Ursel — her  visit  is  probably 
the  greatest  pleasure  which  Els  has  had  durmg 
this  blessed  hour." 

The  wise  woman  was  right ;  for  when  Ursel 
held  out  her  hands  to  her  former  friend,  whom  she 
had  studiously  avoided  so  long,  the  eyes  of  both 
girls  were  moist,  and  Els's  cheeks  alternately 
flushed  and  paled,  like  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow  on  the  ground  upon  a  sunny  morning  in 
a  leafy  wood  when  the  wind  sways  the  tree  tops. 

What  did  they  not  have  to  say  to  each  other ! 
As  soon  as  they  were  unnoticed  a  moment  Ursel 
kissed  her  newly  regained  friend,  and  whispered, 
pointing  to  her  lover,  with  whom  Frau  Barbara 
Behaim  was  talking :  "  He  first  taught  me  to  know 
what  true  love  is,  and  since  then  I  have  realised 
that  it  was  wrong  and  foolish  for  me  to  be  angry 
with  you,  my  dear  Els,  and  that  Wolff  did  right  to 
keep  his  troth,  hard  as  his  family  made  it  for  him 
to  do  so.  Had  my  Hans  met  me  a  little  sooner, 
we  should  not  now  have  to  mourn  our  poor  Ulrich. 
I  know — for  I  have  tried  often  enough  to  soothe 
his  resentment — how  greatly  he  incensed  your 
lover.  Oh,  how  sad  it  all  is !  But  your  aunt,  the 
abbess,  was  right  when  she  told  us  before  our  con- 
firmation, *  When  the  cross  that  is  imposed  upon 
us  weighs  too  heavily,  an  angel  often  comes,  lifts 
it,  and  twines  it  with  lovely  roses !  *    That  has  beem 
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my  experience,  dear  Els ;  and  what  great  injustice 
I  did  you  when  I  kept  out  of  your  way  so  meanly ! 
I  always  felt  drawn  to  you.  But  when  that  evil 
gossip  began  1  turned  against  them  all  and  bade 
them  be  silent  in  my  presence,  for  it  was  all  false, 
base  lies.  I  upheld  your  Eva,  too,  as  well  as  you, 
though  she  had  been  very  ungracious  whenever  we 
met." 

How  joyously  Els  opened  her  heart  to  these 
confessions  !  How  warmly  she  interceded  for  her 
sister!  The  girls  had  passed  their  arms  around 
each  other,  as  if  they  had  returned  to  the  days  of 
their  childhood,  and  when  Ursel's  lover  glanced 
at  his  betrothed  bride,  who,  spite  of  her  well-formed 
figure  and  pleasant  face,  could  not  be  classed 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  women,  he  thought 
she  might  compare  in  attractiveness  with  the  love- 
liest maidens,  but  no  one  could  equal  her  in  kind- 
ness of  heart.  She  saw  this  in  the  warm,  loving 
look  with  which  he  sought  her  pleasant  grey  eyes, 
as  he  approached  to  remind  her  that  it  was  time 
to  go ;  but  beckoning  to  him,  she  begged  him  to 
wait  just  a  moment  longer,  w.hich  she  employed  in 
whispering  to  Els :  "  You  should  find  shelter  with 

us,  and  no  one  else,  if  my  father Don't  think 

he  refused  to  let  me  invite  you  on  account  of  poor 
Ulrich,  or   because  he  was  angry  with  you.     It's 

only  because After    the  session  to-day  they 

all  praised  his  noble  heart,  and  I  don't  know  what 
else,  so  loudly  and  with  such  exaggeration  that  it 
33 
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was  too  much  to  believe.  If  he  interceded  for  the 
Eysvogel  firm  and  you  poor  children,  it  was  only 
because,  as  a  just  man,  he  could  not  do  otherwise." 

"  Oh,  Ursel !  *'  Els  here  interrupted,,  wishing  to 
join  in  her  father's  praise ;.  but  the  latter  would  not 
listen  and  eagerly  continued  : 

"  No,  no,  he  really  felt  so.  His  modesty  made 
him  unwilling  to  awaken  the  belief  that  he  asked 
the  betrothed  bride  of  the  man — you  understand — 
and  her  sister  into  his  house,  to  set  an  example 
of  Christian  reconciliation.  False  praise,  he  says, 
weighs  more  heavily  than  disgrace.  He  has  already 
heard  more  of  it  than  he  likes,  and  therefore,  for 
no  other  reason,  he  does  not  open  his  house  to 
you,  but  upon  his  counsel  and  his  aid,  he  bids  me 
tell  you,  you  can  confidently  rely." 

Then  the  friends  took  leave  of  each  other,  and  ■ 
Ursula  also  embraced  Eva,  who  approached  her 
with  expressions  of  warm  gratitude^  kissed  her,  and 
said,  as  she  went  away,  "  When  nextiwe  meet.  Miss 
Ungracious,  I  hope  we  shall  no  longer  turn  our 
backs  on  each  other." 

When  Ursel  had  gone  with  her  lover,  and  most 
of  the  others  had  followed,  Els  felt  so  elated  by 
thankfulness  that  she  did  not  understand  how  her 
heart,  burdened  with  such  great  and  heavy  anxi- 
eties, could  be  capable  of  rising  to  such  rapturous 
delight. 

How  gladly  she  would  have  hastened  to  Wolff 
to  give  him  his  share  of  this  feeling !    But,  even  had 
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not  new  claims  constantly  pressed  upon  her,  she 
could  on  no  account  have  sought  his  hiding-place 
at  this  hour. 

When  the  last  guest  and  the  abbess  also  had 
retired,  Aunt  Christine  asked  Els  to  pack  whatever 
she  and  her  sister  needed  for  the  removal  to 
Schweinau,  for  Eva  was  to  go  there  with  her  at 
once. 

Countess  Cordula,  who,  much  as  she  regretted 
the  necessity  of  being  separated  from  her  compan- 
ions, saw  that  they  were  right  to  abandon  the  houise 
from  which  their  father  had  been  torn,  wanted  to 
help  Els,  but  just  as  the  two  girls  were  leaving  the 
room  a  new  visitor  arrived — Casper  Teufel,  of  the 
Council,  a  cousin  of  Casper  Eysvogel,  who  had. 
leaned  on  his  arm  for  support  when  he  left  the  ses- 
sion that  afternoon. 

Els  would  not  have  waited  for  any  other 
guest,  but  this  one,  as  his  first  words  revealed, 
came  from  the  family  to  which  she  felt  that  she 
belonged,  and  the  troubled  face  of  the  grey- 
haired,  childless  widower,  who  was  usually  one 
of  the  most  jovial  of  men,  as  well  as  the  un- 
usually late  hour  of  his  call,  indicated  so  seri- 
ous a  reason  for  his  coming  that  she  stopped, 
and  with  anxious  urgency  asked  what  news  he 
had  brought. 

It  was  not  unexpected,  yet  his  brief  report  fell 
heavily  on  the  heart  of  Els,  which  had  just  ven- 
tured to  beat  gaily  and  lightly. 
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Her  uncle  and  aunt,  Eva  and  the  countess,  also 
listened  to  the  story. 

He  had  accompanied  Casp>er  Eysvogel  to  his 
home  and  remained  with  him  whilst,  overflowing 
with  resentment  and  vehement,  unbridled  com- 
plaints of  the  injustice  and  despotism  to  which — 
owing  specially  to  the  hostility  and  self-conceit  of 
old  Berthold  Vorchtel — he  had  fallen  a  victim,  he 
informed  Frau  Rosalinde  and  her  mother  what  the 
Council  had  determined  concerning  his  own  future 
and  that  of  his  familv. 

When  he  finally  reported  that  he  himself  and 
the  ladies  must  leave  the  house  and  the  city. 
Countess  Rotterbach,  with  a  scornful  glance  at 
her  deeply  humiliated  son-in-law,  exclaimed, 
''  This  is  what  comes  of  throwing  one*s  self  away  !  *' 
The  unfortunate  man,  already  shaken  to  the  inmost 
depths  of  his  being,  sank  on  his  knees. 

Conrad  Teufel  had  instantly  placed  him  in  bed 
and  sent  for  the  leech ;  but  even  after  they  had 
bathed  his  head  with  cold  water  and  bled  him 
he  did  not  regain  consciousness.  His  left  side 
seemed  completely  paralysed,  and  his  tongue  could 
barely  lisp  a  few  unintelligible  words. 

At  the  leech's  desire  a  Sister  of  Charity  had 
been  sent  for.  Isabella  Siebenburg,  the  sufferer's 
daughter,  had  already  gone  with  her  twin  sons,  in 
obedience  to  her  husband's  wish,  to  Heideck 
Castle.  ' 

She  had  departed  in  anger,  because  she  had 
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vainly  endeavoured  to  induce  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother, who  opposed  her,  to  speak  more  kindly 
of  her  husband.  When  they  disparaged  the  absent 
man  with  cruel  harshness,  she  felt — she  had  told 
her  cousin  so — as  if  the  infants  could  understand 
the  insult  offered  to  their  father,  and,  to  protect 
the  children  even  more  than  herself  from  her  hus- 
band's feminine  foes,  she  left  the  falling  house,  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  and  burning  tears  with 
which,  in  the  hour  of  parting,  her  mother  strove  to 
detain  her. 

Ere  her  departure  she  gave  her  jewels  and  the 
silver  which  her  grandfather  had  bequeathed  to 
her  to  Conrad  Teufel,  to  satisfy  the  most  urgent 
demands  of  her  husband's  creditors.  Her  father 
and  she  had  parted  kindly,  and  he  made  no  attempt 
to  oppose  her. 

No  one  except  the  Sister  of  Charity  was  now 
in  attendance  upon  the  old  gentleman ;  for  his  wife 
wept  and  wailed  without  finding  strength  to  do  any- 
thing, and  even  reproached  her  own  mother,  whom 
she  accused  of  having  plunged  them  all  into  mis- 
fortune, and  caused  the  stroke  of  paralysis  from 
which  her  husband  was  suffering. 

The  grey-haired  countess,  the  cousin  went  on, 
had  passed  from  one  attack  of  convulsions  into 
another,  and  when  he  approached  her  had  shrieked 
the  words  **  ingratitude  "  and  "  base  reward  "  so 
shrilly  at  him,  in  various  tones,  that  they  were 
still  ringing  in  his  ears. 
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Everything  in  the  luckless  household  was  out 
of  gear,  and  its  noble  guest,  the  Duke  von  Gttlich, 
would  feel  the  consequences,  for  the  servants  had 
lost  their  wits  too.  Spite  of  the  countless  men 
and  maids^  he  had  been  obliged  to  go  himself  to 
the  pump  to  get  a  glass  of  water  for  the  sick  man, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  vase  which  the  grand- 
mother had  flung  at  him' with  her  own  noble  hand 
were  still  lying  on  the  floor.  His  name  was  Teu- 
fel,*  but  even  in  his  home  in  Hades  things  could 
scarcely  be  worse. 

When  Herr  Teufel  at  last  paused,  the  magis- 
trate and  his  wife  exchanged  a  significant  glance, 
while  Eva  gazed  with  deep  suspense,  and  Cordula 
with  earnest  pity,  at  Els,  who  had  listened  to  the 
story  fairly  panting  for  breath. 

When  she  raised  her  tearful  eyes  to  Herr 
Pfinzing  and  Frau  Christine,  saying  mournfully, 
"  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me,  my  dear  aunt  artd 
uncle;  you  have  heard  how  much  my  Wolff's 
father  needs  me,"  all  saw  their  expectations  ful- 
filled. 

"  Hard,  hard  !  "  said  the  magistrate,  patting  her 
on  the  shoulder.  "  Yet  the  lead  with  which  wie  bur- 
den ourselves  from  kindly  intentions  becomes 
wood,  or  at  last  even  feathers." 

But  Frau  Christine  was  not  content  with  utter- 
ing cheering  words;  she  offered  to  accompany  Els 

♦  Devil. 
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and  secyre  the  place  to  which  she  was  entitled. 
Frau  Rosalinde  had  formerly  often  visited  the 
matron  to  seek  counsel,  and  had  shown  her,  with 
embarrassing  plainness,  how  willingly  she  admitted 
her  superior  ability.  She  disliked  the  old  countess 
— but  with  whom  would  not  the  self-reliant  woman, 
conscious  of  her  good  intentions,  have  dared  to 
cope  ?  Since  the  daughter  of  the  house  had  left 
her  relatives,  the  place  beside  his  father's  sick-bed 
belonged  to  the  son's  future  wife.  Frau  Rosalinde 
was  weak,  but  not  the  worst  of  women.  "  Just 
wait,  child,"  Aunt  Christine  concluded,  "she  will 
see  soon  enough  what  a  blessing  enters  the  house 
and  the  sick-room  with  you.  We  will  try  to  erect 
a  wall  against  the  old  woman's  spite." 

Conrad  Teufel  confessed  that  he  had  come 
with  the  hope  of  inducing  Els,  who  had  nursed 
her  own  mother  so  skilfully  and  patiently,  to  make 
so  praiseworthy  a  resolution.  In  taking  leave  he 
promised  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  her  rights, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  show  the  old  she-devil  his  own 
cloven  foot. 

After  he,  too,  had  gone,  the  preparations  fot 
the  sisters'  departure  were  commenced.  Whilst 
Cordula  was  helping  Eva  to  select  the  articles  she 
wished  to  take  to  Schweinau,  and  her  older  sister, 
with  Katterle's  assistance,  was  packing  the  few 
pieces  of  clothing  she  needed  as  a  nurse  in  the 
Eysvogel  family,  the  countess  offered  to  visit 
Herr  Ernst  in  the  watch-tower  early  the  follow- 
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ing  morning  and  tell  him  What  detayied  his 
daughters.  Towards  evening  Eva  could  come 
into  the  city  under  the  protection  of  her  aunt,  who 
had  many  claims  upon  her  the  next  day,  and  see 
the  prisoner. 

This  time,  to  the  surprise  of  her  sister,  who 
had  always  relieved,  her:  of  such  cares,  Eva  herself 
did  the  packing.  When  she  had  finished  she  led 
the  weeping  Katterle.to  her  uncle,  that  she  might 
beg  for  mercy  uponi  her  lover. 

The  magistrate  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
course  of  affairs,  and  talked  to  the  maid  with  the 
gentle  manner,  pervaded  with  genuine  kindness  of 
heart,  which  was  one  of  his  characteristics.  Bi- 
berli  had  already  been  subjected  to  an  examination 
by  torture ;  but  even  on  the  rack  he  had  not  said 
one  word  about  his  betrothed  bride,  and  had  reso- 
lutely denied  everything  which  could  criminate  his 
master.  A  second  trial  awaited  him  on  the  mor- 
row, but  the  magistrate  promised  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  obtain  the  mildest  possible  sentence  for 
him.  At  any  rate,  like  all  whose  blood  was  shed 
by  a  legal  sentence,  he  would  be  sent  to  Schweinau 
to  be  cured,  and  as  Katterle  would  accompany  Eva 
there,  she  could  find  an  opportunity  of  nursing  her 
betrothed  husband  herself. 

With  these  words  he  dismissed  the  girl,  but 
when  again  alone  with  his  wife  he  admitted  to 
her  that  the  poor  fellow  might  easily  fare  badly— 
nay,  might  even   lose  his  tongue — if  on  the  rack, 
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which  was  one  of  the  instruments  of  torture  to 
which  he  muSt  again  be  subjected,  he  confessed 
having  forced  his  way  into  the  house  of  an  "  Hon- 
ourable "  at  night.  True,  the  fact  that  in  doing 
so  he  had  only  followed  his  master,  would  miti- 
gate the  offence.  He  must  bind  the  judges  to 
secrecy,  should  it  prove  impossible  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  informing  them  of  Eva's  somnambu- 
lism. If  the  sentence  were  very  severe,  he  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  delay  its  execution.  Sir  Heinz 
Schorlin,'who  stood  high  in  the  Emperor's  favour, 
would  then  be  asked  to  apply  to  the  sovereign  to 
annul  it,  or  at  any  rate  to  impose  a, lighter  punish- 
ment. 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  his  nieces  and  Cor- 
dula,  and  soon  after  Frau  Christine  went  out  with 
Els  to  go  to  the  Eysvogels.  Herr  Pfinzing  re- 
mained with  the  others. 

A  personage  of  no  less  distinction  than  the 
Duchess  Agnes  had  complained  to  him  of  the 
reckless  countess.  Only  yesterday  she  had  ridden 
into  the  forest  with  her  father,  and  when  the 
young  Bohemian  princess  met  her,  Cordula's  dogs 
had  assailed  her  skittish  Arabian  so  furiously  that 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  less  practised 
rider  to  keep  her  seat  in  the  saddle.  This  time 
the  docile  animals  had  refused  to  obey  their  mis- 
tress, and  the  duchess  expressed  the  suspicion 
that  she  had  not  intended  to  call  them  off  ;  for, 
though  she  had  carelessly  apologised,  she  asked, 
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as  if  rbc  "jrcnii  were  a.  gibe  if  there  was  aaytixiiii^ 
mere  deli;^rf-l  than  to  cnrb  a  refractory  scecd 
She  had  an  answer  readj  for  G^rdnla.  howcrer. and 
retorted  that  the  disobcdie:ic^  cf  her  dogs  proTcd 
that,  if  ihe  zr^derstccd  how  to  c brain  from  horses 
what  she  called  the  ^eatest  delist,  she  certaxolT 
failed  in  the  case  of  other  living  creatares.  She 
therefore  osered  her  roval  condolence  on  the 
subject. 

Then  she  remarked  to  the  mag:istrate  that  the 
incident  had  occurred  in  the  imperial  forest  where. 
as  she  anderstood.  the  en  restricted  wandering  of 
strange  hunting  dogs  was  prohibited.  Therefore, 
in  future.  Countess  Ton  Montfort  might  be  re- 
quired to  leare  hers  at  home  when  she  rode  to 
the  woods. 

The  magistrate  now  brought  the  complaint  to 
the  person  against  whom  it  was  made,  adopt- 
ing a  merry  jesting  tone,  in  which  Cordala  gaily 
joined. 

When  the  old  gentleman  asked  whether  she 
had  previously  angered  the  irritable  princess,  she 
answered  laughing,  ''The  saints  have  hitherto 
denied  to  the  wife  of  the  Emperor's  son,  as  well 
as  to  other  girls  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  the  bless- 
ing of  children,  so  she  likes  to  play  with  dolls. 
She  chanced  to  prefer  the  same  one  for  which  she 
saw  me  stretch  out  my  hands." 

The  old  magistrate  vainly  sought  to  under- 
stand this  jest ;  but  Eva  knew  whom  the  countess 
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meant  by  the  doll,  and  it  grieved  her  to  see  two 
women  hostile  to  each  other,  seeking  to  amuse 
themselves  with  one  who  bore  so  little  resem- 
blance to  a  toy,  and  to  whom  she  looked  up  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  a  soul  kindled  by  the  deep- 
est passion. 

While  the  magistrate  and  the  countess  were 
gaily  arguing  and  jesting  together  she  sat  silent, 
and  the  others  did  not  disturb  her. 

After  a  long  time  Frau  Christine  returned. 
Traces  of  tears  were  plainly  visible,  though  she 
had  tried,  whilst  in  the  sedan-chair,  to  efface  them. 
The  scenes  which  Els  had  experienced  at  the  Eys- 
vogels*  had  certainly  been  far  worse  than  she  had 
feared — nay,  the  old  countess!s  attack  upon  her 
was  so  insulting,  Frau  Rosalinde's  helpless  grief 
and  Herr  Casper's  condition  were  so  pitiable, 
that  she  had  thought  seriously  of  bringing  the 
poor  girl  back  with  her,  and  removing  her  from 
these  people  who,  she  was  sure,  would  make  Els's 
life  a  torment  as  soon  as  she  herself  had  gone. 

The  grandmother's  enquiry  whether  Jungfrau 
Ortlieb  expected  to  find  her  Swiss  gallant  there, 
and  similar  insolent  remarks,  seemed  fairly  steeped 
with  rancour. 

What  a  repulsive  spectacle  the  old  woman, 
utterly  bereft  of  dignity,  presented  as  with  solemn 
mockery  she  courtesied  to  Els  again  and  again,  as  if 
announcing  herself  her  most  humble  servant ;  but 
the  poor  child  kept  silence  until    Frau   Christine 
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herself  spoke,  and  assigned  her  niece  to  the  place 
beside  Herr  Casper's  sick-bed,  which  no  one  else 
could  fill  so  well. 

Stillness  reigned  in  this  chamber,  and  Els 
scarcely  had  occasion  to  dread  much  disturbance, 
for  the  countess  had  been  strictly  forbidden  to 
enter  the  sufferer's  room.  Frau  Rosalinde  seemed 
to  fear  the  sight  of  the  helpless  man,  and  the 
Sister  of  Charity  was  a  strong,  resolute  woman, 
who  welcomed  Els  with  sincere  cordiality,  and 
promised  Frau  Christine  to  let  no  evil  befall  her. 

The  sedan-chairs  were  already  waiting  outside, 
and  the  lady  would  have  gladly  deferred  her 
account  of  these  sorrowful  events  until  later,  but 
Cordula  so  affectionately  desired  to  learn  how 
her  friend  had  fared  in  her  lover's  home,  that  she 
hurriedly  and  swiftly  gratified  her  wish.  Speak- 
ing of  the  matter  relieved  her  heart,  and  in 
a  somewhat  calmer  mood  she  was  carried  to 
Schweinau. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

The  little  Pfinzing  castle  in  Schweinau  was 
neither  spacious  nor  splendid,  but  it  was  Frau 
Christine's  favourite  place  of  abode. 

The  heat  of  summer  found  no  entrance  through 
the  walls — three  feet  in  thickness — of  the  ancient 
building.  Early  in  the  morning  and  at  evening 
it  was  pleasant  to  stay  in  the  arbour,  a  room  open 
in  the  front,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
edifice,  where  one  could  breathe  the  fresh  air  even 
during  rainy  weather.  It  overlooked  the  herb 
garden,  which  was  specially  dear  to  its  njistress, 
for  it  contained  roses,  lilies,  pinks,  and  other 
flowers ;  and  part  of  the  beds,  after  being  dug 
by  the  gardener,  who  had  charge  of  the  kitchen 
garden  in  the  rear,  were  planted  and  tended  by 
her  own  hand. 

The  hour  between  sunrise  and  mass  was  de- 
voted to  this  work,  in  which  Eva  was  to  help  her, 
and  it  would  afford  her  much  information ;  for  her 
aunt  raised  many  plants  which  possessed  healing 
power.      Some   of  the  seeds   or  bulbs   had   been 
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brought  from  foreign  lands,  but  she  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  virtues  of  all.  Schweinau  afforded 
abundant  opportunity  to  use  them,  and  the  nurses 
in  the  city  hospital,  and  the  leech  Otto,  and  other 
physicians,  as  well  as  many  noble  dames  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  took  the  place  of  a  physician 
among  their  peasants  and  dependents,  applied  to 
Frau  Christine  when  they  needed  certain  roots, 
leaves,  berries,  and  seeds  for  their  sick.  Nor  did 
the  monks  and  nuns,  far  and  near,  ever  come  to 
her  for  such  things  in  vain. 

True,  the  life  at  Castle  Schweinau  was  by  no 
means  so  quiet  as  the  one  which  Eva  had  hitherto 
loved. 

When  she  accepted  the  invitation  she  knew 
that,  if  she  shared  all  her  aunt's  occupations,  she 
would  not  have  even  a  single  half  hour  of  her  own ; 
but  this  was  not  her  first  visit  here,  and  she  had 
learned  that  Frau  Christine  allowed  her  entire 
liberty, -and  required  nothing  which  she  did  not 
offer  of  her  own  free  will. 

When  she  saw  the  matron,  after  the  mass  and 
the  early  repast  which  her  husband  shared  with  her 
before  going  to  the  city,  visit  the  aged  widows  of 
the  crusaders  in  the  little  institution  behind  the 
kitchen  garden  and  inspect  and  regulate  the  work 
of  the  Beguines,  she  often  wondered  where  this 
woman,  whose  age  was  nearer  seventy  than  sixty, 
found  strength  for  all  this,  as  well  as  the  duties 
which  followed.     First  there  were  orders  to  give 
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in  the  kitchen  that  the  principal  meal,  after  the 
vesper  bells  had  rung,  should  always  win  from  the 
master  of  the  house  the  "  Couldn't  be  better,"  which 
his  wife  heard  with  the  same  pleasure  as  ever. 
Then,  after  visiting  the  wash-house,  the  bleach- 
ery,  the  linen  presses,  the  cellar,  the  garret,  and 
even  the  beehives  to  see  that  everything  was  in 
order,  and  emerging  from  the  hands  of  the  maid 
as  a  well-dressed  noblewoman,  she  received  visit 
after  visit.  Members  of  the  patrician  families  of 
Nuremberg  arrived ;  monks  and  nuns  on  various 
errands  for  their  clpisters  and  their  poor ;  gentle- 
men and  ladies  from  ecclesiastical  and  secular  cir- 
cles, in  both  city  and  country,  among  them  fre- 
quently the  most  aristocratic  attendants  of  the 
Reichstag;  for  she  numbered  the  Burgrave  and 
his  wife  among  her  friends,  and  when  questioned 
about  the  Nuremberg  women,  the  Burgrave  Fred- 
erick mentioned  her  as  second  to  none  in  ability, 
shrewdness,  and  kindness  of  heart. 

Both  he  and  his  worthy  wife  sometimes  sought 
her  in  the  sphere  of  occupation  which  consumed 
the  lion's  share  of  her  time  and  strength — the  su*^ 
perintendence  of  the  Schwein^u  hospital.  True, 
she  often  let  days  elapse  without  entering  it ;  but 
if  anything  went  wrong  and  her  assistance  was  de- 
sirable or  necessary  in  serious  cases,  she  remained 
there  until  late  at  night,  or  even  until  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

At    such    times   even   the   most   distinguished 
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visitors  were  sent  home  with  the  message  that 
Frau  Christine  could  not  leave  the  sick. 

The  Burgrave  and  his  wife  were  the  only  per- 
sons permitted  to  follow  her  into  the  hospital,  and 
they  had  probably  gained  the  privilege  of  speaking 
to  her  there  because  they  were  among  its  most 
liberal  supporters,  and  three  of  their  sons  wore  the 
cross  of  the  Knights  Hospitaller,  and  often  spent 
weeks  there,  as  the  rule  of  the  order  prescribed,  in 
nursing  the  sufferers. 

Women  also  had  the  right  to  enter  the  hospital 
to  be  cured  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  scourge 
or  the  iron  of  the  executioner. 

Each  sufferer  was  to  be  nursed  there  only 
three  days,  but  Frau  Christine  took  care  that  no 
one  to  whom  such  treatment  might  be  harmful 
should  be  put  out.  The  Honourable  Council 
was  obliged,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  defray 
the  necessary  expense.  The  magistrate  had 
many  a  battle  to  fight  for  these  encroachments, 
but  he  always  found  a  goodly  majority  on  the 
side  of  the  hospital  and  his  wife.  If  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  required  longer  nursing  in- 
creased too  rapidly  they  did  not  spare  their  own 
fine  residence. 

The  hospital  and  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to 
help  within  its  walls  had  brought  Eva  to  Schweinatu 
The  experiences  of  the  past  few  days  had  swept 
through  the  peace  of  her  young  soul  like  a  tem- 
pest, overthrowing  firmly  built  structures  and  fan- 
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ning  glimmering  sparks  to  flames.  Since  her  quiet 
self-examination  in  the  room  of  the  city  clerk,  she 
had  known  what  she  lacked  and  what  duty  required 
her  to  become.  The  bond  which  united  her  to  her 
saint  and  the  Saviour  still  remained,  but  she  knew 
what  was  commanded  by  him  from  whom  St. 
Clare's  mission  also  came,  what  Francis  of  Assisi 
had  enjoined  upon  his  followers  whose  experiences 
had  been  like  hers. 

They  were  to  strive  to  restore  peace  to  their 
perturbed  souls  by  faithful  toil  for  their  brothers 
and  sisters ;  and  what  toil  better  suited  a  feeble 
girl  like  herself  than  the  alleviation  of  her  unhappy 
neighbour's  suffering?  The  harder  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  her  in  the  service  of  love,  the  better. 
She  would  set  to  work  in  the  hope  of  making  her- 
self the  true,  resolute  woman  which  her  mother, 
with  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  had  seen  her  fragile  child 
become ;  but  she  could  imagine  nothing  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  tasks  to  be  fulfilled  here.  This  was 
the  real  fierce  heat  of  the  forge  fire  to  which  the 
dead  woman  had  wished  to  entrust  her  purification 
and  transformation.  She  would  not  shun,  but 
hasten  to  it.  While  her  lover  was  wielding  the 
sword  she,  too,  had  a  battle  to  fight.  She  had- 
heard  from  Biberli  that  Heinz  wished  to  undergo 
the  most  severe  trials.  This  was  noble,  and  her 
enthusiastic  nature,  aspiring  to  the  loftiest  goal, 
was  filled  with  the  same  desire.  Eager  to  learn 
how  they  would  bear    the  test,  she  scanned  her 
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young  shoulders  and  gazed  at  the  burden  which, 
she  intended  to  lay  upon  them. 

When,  the  year  before,  her  aunt  took  her  to  the 
hospital  for  the  first  time,  she  had  returned  home 
completely  unnerved.  She  had  not  even  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  there  was  such  suffering  on 
earth,  such  pain  amongst  those  near  her,  such  de- 
pravity amongst  those  of  her  own  sex.  What  com- 
parison was  there  between  what  Els  had  done  for 
her  gentle,  patient  mother,  or  what  she  would  do 
for  old  Herr. Casper,  who  lay  in  a  soft  bed — it  had 
been  shown  to  her  as  something  of  rare  beauty,  of. 
ebony  and  ivory — and  the  task  of  nursing  these  in- 
famous gallows-birds  bleeding  from  severe  wounds, 
and  these  depraved  sick  women  ?  But  if  God*s 
own  Son  gave  up  His  life  amidst  the  most  cruel 
suffering  for  sinful  humanity,  how  dared  she,  the 
weak,  erring,  slandered  girl,  who  had  no  goodness 
save  her  passionate  desire  to  do  what  was  right, 
shrink  from  helping  the  most  pitiable  of  her  neigh- 
bours ?  Here  in  the  hospital  at  Schweinau  lay  the 
heavy  burden  which  she  wished  to  take  upon  her- 
self. 

She  desired  it  also  in  order  to  maintain  the 
bond  which  had  united  her  to  the  Saviour.  She 
would  be  constantly  reminded  here  of  his  own 
words,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."  To  become  a  bride  of  Jesus  Christ  and, 
closely  united  to  Him  in  h^r  inmost  soul,  await  the 
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hour  when  He  would  open  His  divine  arms  to  her, 
had  seemed  the  fairest  lot  in  life.  Now  she  had 
pledged  herself  in  the  world  to  another,  and  yet 
she  did  not  wish  to  give  up  her  Saviour.  She  de- 
sired to  show  Him  that  though  she  neither  could 
nor  would  resign  her  earthly  lover,  her  heart  still 
throbbed  for  the  divine  One  as  tenderly  as  of  yore. 
And  could  He  who  was  Love  incarnate  condemn 
her,  when  He  saw  how,  without  even  being  per- 
mitted to  hope  that  her  lover  would  find  his  way 
back  to  her,  she  clung  with  inviolable  steadfast- 
ness to  her  troth,  though  no  one  save  He  and 
His  heavenly  Father  had  witnessed  her  silent 
vow.? 

She  belonged  to  Heinz,  and  he — she  knew  it — 
to  her.  Even  though  later,  after  all  the  world  had 
acknowledged  her  innocence,  the  walls  of  convent 
and  monastery  divided  them,  their  souls  would  re- 
main indissolubly  united.  If  there  should  be  no 
meeting  for  them  here  below,  in  the  other  world 
the  Saviour  would  lead  them  to  each  other  the 
more  surely,  the  more  obediently  they  strove  to 
fulfil  His  divine  command.  As  Heinz  desired  to 
take  up  the  cross  in  imitation  of  Christ  she,  too, 
would  bear  it.  It  was  to  be  found  beside  the  straw 
pallets  of  the  wounded  criminals.  The  fulfilment 
of  every  hard  duty  which  she  voluntarily  performed 
seemed  like  a  step  that  brought  her  nearer  to  the 
Saviour,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  union  with 
her  lover,  even  though  in  another  world. 
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The  first  request  she  made  to  her  aunt  on  the 
way  to  mass,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
of  her  stay  in  Schweinau,  was  an  entreaty  for  per- 
mission to  work  in  the  hospital.  It  was  granted, 
but  not  until  the  eyes  of  the  experienced  woman, 
ever  prompt  in  decision,  had  rested  with  anxious 
hesitation  upon  the  beautiful  face  and  exquisite 
lithe  young  figure.  The  thought  that  it  would  be 
a  pity  for  such  lovely,  pure,  stainless  girlish  charms 
to  be  used  in  the  service  of  these  outcasts  had  al- 
most determined  her  to  utter  a  resolute  "  No";  but 
she  did  not  do  it ;  nay,  a  flush  of  shame  crimsoned 
her  face  as  her  eyes  rested  on  the  image  of  the 
crucified  Redeemer  which  stood  beside  the  road 
leading  to  the  little  village  church;  for  whom  had 
He,  the  Most  High,  summoned  to  His  service 
and  deemed  specially  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ?  The  simple-hearted,  the  children,  the 
adulterers,  the  sinners  and  publicans,  the  de- 
spised, and  the  poor!  No,  no,  it  would  not 
degrade  the  lovely  child  to  help  the  miserable 
creatures  yonder,  any  more  than  it  did  the  rarest 
plant  which  she  raised  in  her  herb  garden  when 
she  used  it  to  heal  the  hurts  of  some  abandoned 
wretch. 

And  besides,  with  what  deep  loathing  she  her- 
self had  gone  to  the  hospital  at  first,  and  how  fully 
conscious  of  her  own  infinite  superiority  she  had 
returned  from  amongst  these  depraved  beings  to 
the  outdoor  air. 
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Yet  how  this  feeling,  which  had  stirred  within 
her  heart,  gradually  changed  ! 

During  her  closer  acquaintance  with  the  poor 
and  the  despised,  the  nature  and  work  of  Christ 
first  became  perfectly  intelligible  to  her;  for  how 
many  traits  of  simple,  self-sacrificing  readiness  to 
help,  what  touching  contentment  and  grateful  joy 
in  the  veriest  trifle,  what  childlike  piety  and  hum- 
ble resignation  even  amidst  intolerable  suffering, 
these  unfortunates  had  shown !  Nay,  when  she 
had  become  familiar  with  the  lives  of  many  of  her 
protegees  and  learned  how  they  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  and  reached  Schweinau, 
she  had  asked  herself  whether,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  majority  of  those  who  belonged 
to  her  own  sphere  in  life  would  not  have  found 
the  way  there  far  more  speedily,  and  whether  they 
would  have  endured  the  punishment  inflicted  half 
so  patiently  or  with  so  much  freedom  from  bitter- 
ness and  rebellion  against  the  decrees  of  the  Most 
High.  She  had  discovered  salutary  sap  in  many  a 
human  plant  that  had  at  first  seemed  absolutely 
poisonous;  where  she  had  shrunk  from  touching 
such  impurity,  violets  and  lilies  had  bloomed 
amidst  the  mire.  Instead  pf  holding  her  head 
haughtily  erect,  she  had  often  left  the  hospital 
with  a  sense  of  shame,  and  it  was  long  since  she 
had  ceased  to  use  the  proud  privilege  of  her  rank 
to  despise  people  of  lower  degree.  If  sometimes 
tempted  to  exercise  it,  the  impulse  was  roused  far 
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more  frequently  by  those  of  her  own  station,  who 
were  base  in  mind  and  heart,  than  by  the  sufferers 
in  the  hospital. 

She  had  become  very  modest  in  regard  to  her- 
self, why  should  she  wake  to  new  life  the  arrogance 
now  hushed  in  Eva's  breast  ? 

Much  secret  distress  of  mind  and  anguish  of 
soul  had  been  endured  by  the  poor  child,  who  yes- 
terday had  opened  her  whole  heart  to  her,  when 
she  went  to  rest  in  her  chamber.  How  lowly  she 
felt,  how  humble  was  the  little  saint  who  recently 
had  elevated  herself  above  others  only  too  quickly 
and  willingly !  It  would  do  her  good  to  descend  to 
the  lowest  ranks  and  measure  her  own  better  fate 
by  their  misery.  She  who  felt  bereaved  could  al- 
ways be  the  giver  in  the  hospital,  and  she  felt  with 
subtle  sympathy  what  attracted  Eva  to  her  suf- 
ferers. 

The  magistrate's  wife  was  a  religious  matron, 
devoted  to  her  Church,  but  in  her  youth  she  had 
been  by  no  means  fanatical.  The  Abbess  Kuni- 
gunde,  her  younger  sister,  however,  had  fought 
before  her  eyes  the  conflict  of  the  soul,  which  had 
finally  sent  the  beautiful,  much-admired  girl  within 
convent  walls.  No  one  except  her  quiet,  silent 
sister  Christine  had  been  permitted  to  witness  the 
mental  struggle,  and  the  latter  now  saw  repeated 
in  her  young  niece  what  Kunigunde  had  experi- 
enced so  many  years  before.  Difficult  as  it  had 
then  been  for  her  to  understand  the  future  abbess, 
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now,  after  watching  many  a  similar  contest  in 
others,  it  was  easy  to  follow  every  emotion  in 
Eva's  soul. 

During  a  long  and  happy  married  life,  in  which 
year  by  year  mutual  respect  had  increased,  the 
magistrate  and  his  wife  had  finally  attained  the 
point  of  holding  the  same  opinions  on  important 
questions ;  but  when  Herr  Berthold  returned  from 
the  city,  and  finding  Eva  already  at  the  hospital, 
told  his  wife,  at  the  meal  which  she  shared  with 
him,  that  from  his  point  of  view  she  ought  to  have 
strenuously  opposed  her  niece's  desire,  and  he 
only  hoped  that  her  compliance  might  entail  no 
disastrous  consequences  upon  the  excitable,  sensi* 
tive  child,  the  remarkable  thing  happened  that 
Frau  Christine,  without  as  usual  being  influenced 
by  him,  insisted  upon  her  own  conviction. 

So  it  happened  that  this  time  the  magistrate 
was  robbed  of  the  little  nap  which  usually  followed 
the  meal,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  best  will  to  yields 
he  could  not  do  his  wife  the  favour  of  allowing^ 
himself  to  be  convinced.  Still,  he  did  not  ask  her 
to  retract  the  consent  which  she  had  once  given, 
so  Eva  was  permitted  to  continue  to  visit  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  nurse,  a  woman  of  estimable  character  and 
strong  will,  would  faithfully  protect  her  whatever 
might  happen.  Frau  Christine  had  placed  the  girl 
under  her  special  charge,  and  the  Beguine  Hilde-^ 
gard,  a  woman  of  noble  birth  and  the  widow  of  a 
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knight  who  had  yielded  his  life  in  Italy  for  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  received  her  with  special 
warmth  because  she  had  a  daughter  whom,  just  at 
Eva's  age,  death  had  snatched  from  her. 

Yet  the  magistrate  would  not  be  soothed.  Not 
until  he  saw  from  the  arbour,  whilst  the  dessert 
still  remained  on  the  table,  Cordula  riding  up  on 
horseback  did  he  cease  recapitulating  his  numerous 
objections  and  go  to  meet  the  countess. 

To  his  straightforward  mind  and  calm  feelings 
the  most  incomprehensible  thing  had  been  Frau 
Christine's  description  of  the  soul-life  of  her  sister 
and  her  niece.  He  knew  the  terrible  impressions 
which  even  a  man  could  not  escape  amongst  the 
rabble  in  the  hospital,  and  had  used  the  comparison 
that  what  awaited  Eva  there  was  like  giving  a  weak 
child  pepper. 

As  Countess  Cordula,  aided  by  the  old  man's 
hand,  swung  herself  from  the  saddle  of  her  spirited 
dappled  steed,  he  thought :  "  If  it  were  she  who 
wanted  to  tend  our  sick  rascals  instead  of  the  deli- 
cate Eva,  I  wouldn't  object.  She'd  manage  Satan 
himself  whilst  my  little  godchild  was  holding  inter- 
course with  her  angels  in  heaven." 

In  the  arbour  Cordula  explained  why  she  had 
not  come  before;  but  her  account  told  the  elderly 
couple  nothing  new. 

When  she  went  to  see  Ernst  Ortlieb  in  the 
watch-tower  that  morning  he  had  already  been 
taken  to  the  Town  Hall.     No  special  proceedings 
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were  required,  since  he  was  his  own  accuser,  and 
many  trustworthy  witnesses  deposed  that  he  had 
been  most  grossly  irritated — nay,  as  his  advocate 
represented,  had  wounded  the  tailor  in  self-defence. 
Yet  Ernst  Ortlieb  could  not  be  dismissed  from  im- 
prisonment at  once,  because  the  tailor's  representa- 
tive demanded  a  much  larger  amount  of  blood- 
money  than  the  court  was  willing  to  grant.  The 
wound  was  not  dangerous  to  life,  but  still  pre- 
vented his  leaving  his  bed  and  appearing  in  per- 
son before  his  judges.  The  candle-dealer  was 
nursing  him  in  his  own  house  and  instigating  him 
to  make  demands  whose  extravagance  roused  the 
judges'  mirth.  As  after  a  tedious  discussion  Meis- 
ter  Seubolt  still  insisted  upon  them,  the  magistrates 
from  the  Council  and  the  Chief  of  Police,  who  com- 
posed the  court,  advised  Herr  Ernst  to  have  the 
sentence  deferred  and  recognise  the  tailor's  claim 
that  his  case  belonged  to  the  criminal  court.  Out 
of  consideration  for  the  citizens  and  the  excited 
state  of  the  whole  guild  of  tailors,  it  seemed  ad- 
visable to  avoid  any  appearance  of  partiality,  yet 
in  that  case  the  self-accuser  must  submit  to  im- 
prisonment until  the  sentence  was  pronounced. 
This  delay,  however,  was  of  trivial  importance ; 
for  Herr  Pfinzing  had  promised  his  brother-in-law 
that  his  cause  should  be  considered  and  settled  on 
the  following  day. 

Herr  Berthold  had  told  his  wife  all  this  soon 
after  his  return,  and  added,  with  much  admiration 
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of  the  valiant  fellow's  steadfastness,  that  Biberli, 
Sir  Heinz  Schorlin's  servant,  had  again  been  sub- 
jected to  an  examination  by  torture  and  was  racked 
far  more  severely  than  justice  could  approve. 

The  countess  reported  that  after  her  friend's 
father  had  been  taken  back  to  the  watch-tower  a 
few  hours  before,  she  had  found  him  in  excellent 
spirits. 

True,  the  Burgrave  von  Zollern  had  not  come 
to  visit  him  in  person,  like  many  "  Honourables " 
and  gentlemen,  but  he  had  sent  his  son  Eitelfritz 
to  enquire  how  he  fared,  and  the  prisoner  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  petition  which  he  wished  to  send 
the  sovereign  the  next  day  through  Meister  Gott- 
lieb von  Passau,  the  Emperor  Rudolph's  protono- 
tary.  He  had  told  Cordula,  with  a  resolute  air, 
that  it  contained  the  charge  that  Sir  Heinz  Schor- 
lin  had  found  his  way  into  his  house  at  night,  and 
would  not  even  suffer  her  to  finish  her  entreaty  to 
omit  the  accusation.  "  And  now,"  the  countess 
added  mournfully,  "  I  urge  you,  to  whom  the 
young  girl  is  dear,  to  consider  the  pitiable  manner 
in  which,  by  her  own  father's  folly,  Eva's  name 
will  be  on  the  tongues  of  the  whole  court,  and 
what  the  gossips  throughout  the  city  will  say  about 
the  poor  child  in  connection  with  such  an  accusa- 
tion." 

Frau  Pfinzing  sighed  heavily,  and  rose,  but  her 
husband,  who  perceived  her  intention,  stopped  her 
with  the  remark  that  it  would  be  useless  to  go  that 
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day,  for  the  sun  was  already  setting  and  the  watch-> 
tower  was  closed  at  nightfall. 

This  induced  the  matron  to  return  to  her  seat ; 
but  she  had  scarcely  touched  the  easy-chair  ere 
she  again  rose  and  told  the  servant  to  saddle  the 
big  bay.  She  would  ride  to  the  city  on  horseback 
this  time;  the  bearers  moved  too  slowly.  Then, 
turning  to  her  husband,  she  said  gaily : 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  excuse  you  have  made  for 
me,  but  I  cannot  use  it  in  this  case.  My  foolish 
brother  must  on  no  account  make  the  charge 
which  will  expose  his  daughter  ;  it  would  be  a  se- 
rious misfortune  were  I  to  arrive  too  late.  What 
is  the  use  of  being  the  wife  of  the  imperial  magis- 
trate, if  a  Nuremberg  drawbridge  cannot  be  raised. 
for  me  even  after  sunset  ?  If  the  petition  has. 
already  gone,  I  must  see  Meister  Gottlieb.  True,. 
it  was  not  to  be  sent  until  to-morrow,  but  there  is. 
nothing  of  which  we  are  more  glad  to  rid  ourselves 
than  the  disagreeable  transactions  from  which  we 
shrink.  Give  me  a  pass  for  the  warder,  Pfinzing; 
and  you.  Countess,  excuse  me ;  it  is  you  who  send 
me  away." 

Whilst  the  maid  brought  her  headkerchief  and 
her  cloak,  and  the  magistrate  in  a  low  tone  told^ 
the  servant  to  have  his  horse  ready,  too,  Fraa 
Christine  asked  Cordula  to  bring  Eva  from  thc^ 
hospital,  if  she  felt  no  disgust  at  the  sight  of  com- 
mon people  suffering  from  wounds. 

The  countess  answered  with  a  ringing  laugh: 
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"The  huts  of  our  wood-cutters,  labourers,  and 
fishermen  look  cleaner,  it  is  true,  than  the  hovels 
of  the  charcoal  burners  and  quarrymen  in  the 
Montfort  forests  and  mountains;  yet  none  of  them 
are  perfumed  with  sandal-wood  and  attar  of  roses, 
and  the  blow  of  the  axe  which  gashes  one  of  our 
wood-cutter's  flesh  presents  a  similar  spectacle  to 
the  wounds  which  your  criminals  bring  with  them 
to  Schweinau.  And  let  me  tell  you,  I  am  the 
leech  in  Montfort,  and  unless  death  is  near,  and 
the  chaplain  accompanies  me  bearing  the  sacra- 
ment, I  often  go  alone  with  the  manservant,  the 
maid,  or  the  pages  who  carry  my  medicines.  Since 
I  grew  up  I  have  attended  to  our  sick,  and  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  many  fractures,  wounds,  hurts, 
and  fevers  I  have  cured  or  seen  progress  to  a  fatal 
end.  I  stand  godmother  to  nearly  all  the  new- 
born infants  in  our  villages  and  hamlets.  The 
mothers  whom  I  nurse  insist  upon  it.  There  are 
almost  as  many  Cordulas  as  girls  on  the  Montfort 
estates,  and  in  many  a  hut  there  are  two  or  three 
of  them.  Michel  the  fisherman  has  a  Cordula,  a 
Cordel,  and  a  Bulla.  Therefore  it  follows  that  I 
am  accustomed  to  severe  wounds,  though  my  heart 
often  aches  at  the  sight  of  them.  I  know  how  to* 
bandage  as  well  as  a  barber,  and,  if  necessary,  can 
even  use  the  knife." 

"I  thought  so,"  cried  the  magistrate,  much 
comforted.  "  Set  my  delicate  little  Eva  an  exam- 
ple if  her  courage  fails;  or,  what  would  be  «till 
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better,  if  you  see  that  the  horrible  business  goes 
too  much  against  the  grain,  persuade  her  to  give 
up  work  which  requires  stronger  hands  and  a  less 
sensitive  nature.  But  there  are  the  horses  already. 
I  want  to  go  to  the  city,  too,  Christel,  and  it's  lucky 
that  I  don't  have  to  go  alone  at  night." 

"  So  said  the  man  who  jumped  in  to  save  some- 
body from  drowning,"  replied  Frau  Christine  laugh- 
ing :  **  It's  lucky  it  happened,  because  I  was  just 
^oing  to  take  a  bath  ! "  But  it  pleased  her  to  have 
her  husband's  companionship,  and  she  did  not  ap- 
proach her  horse  until  he  had  examined  the  saddle- 
girth  and  the  bridle  with  the  utmost  care. 

Before  putting  her  foot  in  the  stirrup,  she  told 
the  old  housekeeper  to  take  Countess  von  Mont- 
fort  to  the  hospital  and  commend  her  to  the  special 
<:are  of  Sister  Hildegard.  She  would  call  for  Cor- 
<iula  and  Eva  on  her  return  from  the  city;  but 
they  must  not  wait  for  her  should  the  strength  of 
either  fail.  She  had  ordered  a  sedan-chair  to  be 
Icept  ready  for  her  niece  at  the  hospital.  A  second 
one  would  be  at  the  countess's  disposal. 

**  That's  what  I  call  foresight !  "  cried  the  magis- 
trate laughing.  "  Only,  my  dear  countess,  see 
that  our  little  saint  doesn't  attempt  anything  too 
hard.  Her  pious  heart  would  run  her  little  head 
against  the  wall  if  matters  came  to  that  and,  like 
the  noble  Moorish  steeds,  she  would  drop  dead  in 
her  tracks  rather  than  stop.  Such  a  delicate 
creature  is  like  a  lute.     When  the   key  is  raised 
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higher  and  higher  the  string  snaps,  and  we  want 
to  avoid  that.     With  you,  my  young  heroine " 

"There  is  no  danger  of  that  kind,"  Cordula 
gaily  protested.  "This  instrument  is  provided 
with  metal  strings ;  the  tone  is  neither  sweet  nor 
musical,  but  they  are  durable.*' 

"  Good,  firm  material,  such  as  I  like,"  the 
magistrate  declared.  Then  he  helped  his  wife 
mount  her  horse,  placed  the  bridle  in  her  left 
hand,  looked  at  the  saddle-girth  again,  and,  spite 
of  his  corpulence,  swung  himself  nimbly  enough 
on  his  strong  steed.  Then,  with  Frau  Christine,  he 
trotted  after  the  torch-bearers  towards  the  city. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

The  drawbridge  before  the  watch-tower  was 
promptly  lowered  for  the  imperial  magistrate  and 
his  wife.  He  would  have  dissuaded  Frau  Chris- 
tine from  the  ride  and  come  alone,  had  not  ex- 
perience taught  him  that  Ernst  Ortlieb  was  more 
ready  to  listen  to  her  than  to  him.  But  they  came 
too  late;  just  before  sunset  Herr  Ernst  had 
availed  himself  of  the  visit  of  the  imperial  forest- 
er, Waldstromer,  to  give  him  the  petition  to  con- 
vey to  the  protonotary,  by  whom  it  was  to  reach 
the  Emperor.  Nor  did  he  regret  this  decision,  but 
insisted  that  his  duty  as  a  father  and  a  Nurem- 
berg "  Honourable  "  would  not  permit  the  wrong 
done  to  his  child  and  his  household  by  a  foreign 
knight  to  pass  unpunished. 

True,  Frau  Christine  exerted  all  her  powers  of 
persuasion  to  change  his  opinion,  and  her  husband 
valiantly  supported  her,  but  they  accomplished 
nothing  except  to  gain  the  prisoner's  consent  that 
if  the  paper  had  not  yet  reached  the  Emperor 
the  protonotary  might  defer  its  presentation  until 
he  was  asked  for  it. 
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Herr  Ernst  had  made  this  concession  after  the 
magistrate's  representation  that  Sir  Heinz  Schorlin 
had  been  subjected  to  an  experience  which  had 
stirred  the  mmost  depths  of  his  soul,  and  soon 
after  had  been  unexpectedly  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
Siebenburgs.  Hence  he  had  found  no  time  to 
speak  to  the  father.  If  he  persisted  in  his  inten- 
tion of  entering  a  monastery,  the  petition  would 
be  purposeless.  If  it  proved  that  he  was  merely 
trifling  with  Eva,  there  would  be  time  enough  to 
call  upon  the  Emperor  to  punish  him.  Besides, 
he  knew  from  Maier  of  Silehen  that  the  knight  had 
firmly  resolved  to  renounce  the  world. 

But  the  magistrate  and  his  wife  did  not  take 
their  nocturnal  ride  in  vain,  for  after  leaving  the 
watch-tower  they  met  the  protonotary  at  St.  Se- 
bald's.  He  had  received  the  petition,  but  had  not 
yet  delivered  it  to  his  royal  master,  and  promised 
to  withhold  it  for  a  time. 

Rejoicing  over  this  success,  Herr  Pfinzing 
accompanied  Frau  Christine,  who  wanted  to  visit 
Els,  to  the  Eysvogel  residence. 

The  din  of  many  voices  and  loud  laughter 
greeted  them  from  the  spacious  entry.  Three  men- 
dicant friars,  with  overflowing  pouches,  pressed 
past  them,  and  two  others  were  still  standing  with 
the  men  and  the  maidservants  assembled  in  the 
light  of  the  lanterns.  They  had  filled  the  bare- 
footed monks'  bags,  for  the  salvation  of  their  own 
souls,  with  the  provisions  of  the  house,  and  were 
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talking  garrulously,  already  half  intoxicated  by 
the  jugs  of  wine  which  the  butler  willingly  filled 
to  earn  a  sweet  reward  from  the  young  maids^ 
who  eagerly  sought  the  favour  of  the  rotund 
bachelor  whose  hair  was  just  beginning  to  turn 
grey. 

The  magistrate's  entrance  startled  them,  and 
the  butler  vainly  strove  to  hide  a  large  jar  whose 
shape  betrayed  that  it  came  from  Sicily  and  con- 
tained the  noble  vintage  of  Syracuse.  Two  of  the 
maids  slid  under  their  aprons  the  big  hams  and 
pieces  of  roast  meat  with  which  they  had  already 
begun  to  regale  themselves. 

Herr  Berthold,  smiling  sadly,  watched  the  con- 
duct of  the  masterless  servants ;  then  raising  his 
cap,  bowed  with  the  utmost  respect  to  the  discon- 
certed revellers,  and  said  courteously,  "  I  hope  it 
will  agree  with  you  all." 

The  startled  group  looked  sheepishly  at  one 
another.  The  butler  was  the  only  person  who 
quickly  regained  his  composure,  came  forward  to 
the  magistrate  cap  in  hand,  and  said  obsequi- 
ously that  he  and  his  fellow-servants  were  in  evil 
case.  The  house  had  no  master.  No  one  knew 
from  whom  he  or  she  was  to  receive  orders.  Most 
of  them  had  been  discharged  by  the  Honourable 
Councillor,  but  no  one  knew  when  he  was  to  leave 
or  whom  to  ask  for  his  wages. 

The  magistrate  then  informed  them  that  Herr 
Wolff  Eysvogel  had  the  right  to  give  orders,  and 
35 
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during  his  absence  his  betrothed  bride,  Jungfr^u 
Els  Ortlieb.  The  next  morning  a  member  of  the 
Council  would  examine  the  claims  of  each,  pay  the 
wages,  and  with  Frau  Rosalinde  and  Jungfrau 
Els  determine  the  other  matters. 

The  butler  had  imbibed  a  goodly  share  of  the 
noble  wine.  His  fat  cheeks  glowed,  and  at  the 
magistrate's  last  remark  he  laughed  softly:  "I€ 
we  wait  for  the  folk  upstairs  to  agree  we  shall  stay 
here  till  the  Pegnitz  flows  up  the  valley.  Just 
listen  to  their  state  of  harmony,  sir !  " 

In  fact  the  shrill,  angry  accents  of  a  woman's 
loud  voice,  with  which  mingled  deeper  tones  that 
were  very  familiar  to  Herr  Berthold,  echoed  down 
into  the  entry.  It  certainly  looked  ill  for  the  con- 
cord of  the  women  of  the  house ;  yet  the  magistrate 
could  not  permit  the  unprincipled  servant's  inso- 
lence to  pass  unpunished,  so  he  answered  quietly : 
"  You  are  right,  fellow.  One  can  put  a  stop  to 
this  shameful  conduct  more  quickly  than  several, 
and  by  virtue  of  my  office  I  will  therefore  be  the 
one  to  command  here.  You  will  leave  this  house 
and  service  to-morrow." 

But  when  the  angry  butler,  with  the  hoarse 
tpnes  of  a  drunkard,  declared  that  in  Nuremberg 
none  save  rascals  were  turned  out  of  doors  direct- 
ly after  a  discharge,  the  magistrate,  with  grave 
dignity,  cut  him  short  by  remarking  that  he  would 
do  better  not  to  bring  before  the  magistrates  the 
question  of  what  beseemed  the  servant  who  wasted 
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the  valuable  property  entrusted  to  his  care,  as  had 
been  done  here. 

With  these  words  he  pointed  to  the  spot  where 
the  jug  of  wine  which  he  had  plainly  seen  was 
only  half  concealed,  and  the  threat  silenced  the 
man,  whose  conscience  reproached  him  far  more 
than  Herr  Pfinzing  could  imagine. 

Meanwhile  quiet  had  not  been  restored  upstairs. 
Frau  Christine  had  released  Els  from  a  store-room 
in  which  the  old  countess,  after  persuading  her 
daughter  to  this  spiteful  and  childish  trick,  had 
locked  her.  A  serious  discussion  amongst  the 
women  followed,  which  was  closed  only  by  the 
interposition  of  the  magistrate.  Perhaps  this 
might  have  been  accomplished  less  quickly  had 
not  the  leech  Otto  appeared  as  a  welcome  aid. 

Frau  Rosalinde  penitently  besought  forgive- 
ness, her  mother  was  again  forbidden  to  come  to 
tjie  lower  story,  and  threatened,  if  she  approached 
the  sick-room,  with  immediate  removal  from  the 
house. 

This  strictness  was  necessary  to  render  it 
possible  for  Els  to  maintain  her  difficult  posi- 
tion. 

The  day  had  been  filled  with  painful  incidents 
and  shameful  humiliations.  The  old  countess  had 
summoned  two  relatives,  both  elderly  canonesses, 
to  aid  her  in  her  assault  upon  the  intruder,  and 
perhaps  they  were  the  persons  who  advised  lock- 
ing up  Sir  Casper's  nurse,  to  whom  they  denied 
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the  right  of  still  calling  herself  the  bride  of  the 
young  master  of  the  house. 

Frau  Christine  had  arrived  at  the  right  time. 
Els  was  beginning  to  lose  courage.  She  had 
found  nothing  which  could  aid  her  to  sustain  it. 

Since  Biberli  had  been  deprived  of  his  liberty 
she  had  rarelv  heard  from  Wolff,  and  his  invalid 
father,  for  whose  sake  she  remained  in  the  house, 
seemed  to  view  her  with  dislike.  At  first  he  had 
tried  neither  to  speak  to  nor  look  at  her,  but  that 
morning,  while  raising  a  refreshing  cup  to  his 
parched  lips,  he  had  cast  at  her  from  the  one  eye 
whose  lid  still  moved  a  glance  whose  enmity  still 
haunted  her. 

Even  the  priest  who  visited  him  several  times 
was  by  no  means  kindly  disposed  towards  her. 
He  belonged  to  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  the 
confessor  of  the  old  countess  and  Frau  Rosa- 
linde.  They  must  have  slandered  her  sorely  to 
him;  and  as  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  to  which 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Clare  belonged,  was  a  thorn  in 
his  flesh,  he  bore  her  a  grudge  because,  as  the 
Abbess  Kunigunde's  niece,  she  stood  by  her  and 
her  convent,  and  threatened  to  win  the  Eysvogel 
household  over  to  the  Franciscans. 

Before  the  magistrate  and  his  wife  left  their 
niece,  Herr  Berthold  ordered  the  men  and  maid- 
servants to  stand  in  separate  rows,  then,  in  the 
physician's  presence,  introduced  Els  to  them  as 
the  mistress  whom    they  were  to    obey,  and  re- 
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quested  her  to  choose  those  whose  services  she 
wished  to  retain.  The  rest  would  be  compensated 
at  the  Town  Hall  the  next  day  for  their  abrupt 
dismissal. 

Els  had  never  found  it  harder  to  say  good-by 
to  her  relatives;  but  the  leech  Otto  remained  with 
her  some  time,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Conrad 
Teufel,  thereby  rendering  it  a  little  easier  for  her 
to  persist  in  the  performance  of  her  difficult  duty. 

On  the  way  home  to  Schweinau  the  magistrate 
and  his  wife  talked  together  as  eagerly  as  if  they 
had  just  met  after  a  long  separation.  They  had 
gone  back  to  the  query  how  nursing  the  wounded 
criminals  would  affect  Eva,  and  both  hoped  that 
Cordula's  presence  and  encouragement  would 
strengthen  her  power  of  resistance. 

But  what  did  this  mean  ? 

As  they  approached  the  little  castle  they  saw 
from  the  road  in   the  arbour,  which  was  lighted 
with  links,  the  figure  of  the  countess.    She  was  sit- 
ting in  Frau  Christine's  easy  chair,  but  Eva  was 
nowhere  in  view.    Had  her  strength  failed,  and  was 
Cordula  awaiting  their   return    after  putting   her 
more  delicate  friend  to  bed  ?    And  Boemund  Alt- 
rosen,  who  stood  opposite  to  her,  leaning  against 
one  of  the  pillars  which  supported  the  arched  ceil- 
ing of  the  room,  how  came  he  here  ?     The  Pfin-I 
zings  had  known  him  from  early  childhood,  for  hisy 
father  had  been  a  dear  friend  and  brother  in  arms 
of  the  magistrate ;  and  whilst  Boemund,  as  a  boy,  was 
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enjoying  the  instruction  of  the  Benedictines  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  ^gidius,  he  had  been  a  favour- 
ite comrade  of  Frau  Christine's  son,  who  had  fallen 
in  battle,  and  always  found  a  cordial  reception  in 
his  parents'  house. 

With  what  tender  anxiety  the  knight  gazed  into 
Cordula's  pale  face!  Something  must  have  be- 
fallen the  blooming,  vigorous  huntress  and  dar- 
ing horsewoman,  and  both  Herr  Berthold  and  his 
wife  feared  that  it  concerned  Eva. 

The  young  couple  now  perceived  their  approach, 
and  Cordula,  rising,  waved  her  handkerchief  to 
them.  Yet  how  slowly  she  rose,  how  feebly  the 
vivacious  girl  moved  her  hand. 

Herr  Berthold  helped  his  wife  from  the  saddle 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  both  hurried  anxiously 
towards  the  arbour.  Frau  Christine  did  not  remain 
in  the  winding  path,  but  though  usually  she  strictly 
insisted  that  no  one  should  tread  on  the  turf,  hastily 
crossed  it  to  reach  her  goal  more  quickly.  But  ere 
she  could  put  the  question  she  longed  to  ask,  Cor- 
dula sorrowfully  exclaimed:  "Don't  judge  me  too 
severely.  *  He  who  exalts  himself  shall  be  humbled,' 
says  the  Bible,  and  also  that  the  first  shall  be  last, 
and  the  last  first ;  but  I  have  been  forced  to  sit 
upon  the  ground  whilst  Eva  occupies  the  throne. 
I  belong  at  the  end  of  the  last  rank,  whilst  she 
leads  the  foremost." 

"  Please  explain  the  riddle  at  once,"  pleaded 
Frau  Christine. 
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Sir  Boemund  Altrosen  came  forward,  held  out 
his  hand  to  his  old  friend,  and  spoke  for  Cordula : 
"  The  horror  and  loathsomeness  were  too  much  for 
her,  whilst  Jungfrau  Ortlieb  endured  them." 

**  Eva  remained  at  the  hospital,"  the  countess 
added  dejectedly,  "  because  a  dying  woman  would 
not  let  her  go ;  whilst  I — the  knight  is  right — could 
bear  it  no  longer." 

Frau  Christine  glanced  triumphantly  at  her  hus- 
band, but  when  she  saw  Cordula's  pale  cheeks  she 
exclaimed :  "  Poor  child !  And  there  was  no  one 
here  to One  moment.  Countess !  " 

Throwing  down  her  riding-whip  and  gloves  as 
she  spoke,  she  was  hurrying  towards  the  sideboard 
on  which  stood  the  medicine-case,  to  prepare  a 
strengthening  drink  ;  but  Cordula  stopped  her,*say- 
ing :  "  The  housekeeper  has  already  supplied  the 
necessary  stimulant.  I  will  only  ask  to  have  my 
horse  brought  to  the  door,  or  my  father  will  be 
anxious.  I  was  obliged  to  await  your  return,  be^ 
cause —  Well,  my  flight  from  the  hospital  certainly 
was  not  praiseworthy,  and  it  affords  me  no  special 
pleasure  to  confess  it.  But  you  must  not  think 
me  even  more  pitiful  than  I  proved  myself,  so  I 
stayed  to  tell  you  myself " 

"  That  it  is  one  thing,"  interrupted  Sir  Boe- 
mund, "  to  nurse  worthy  wood-cutters,  gamekeep- 
ers, fishermen,  and  charcoal-burners,  who,  when 
wounded  and  ill,  look  up  to  their  gracious  mistress 
as  if  she  were  an  angel  of  deliverance,  and  quite 
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a  different  matter  to  mingle  with  the  miserable 
rabble  yonder.  The  bloody  stripes  which  the 
executioner's  lash  cuts  in  the  criminal's  back  do 
not  render  him  more  gentle ;  the  mutilation  which 
he  curses,  and  the  disgrace  with  which  an  aban- 
doned woman " 

**  Stop ! "  interrupted  Cordula,  whose  lips  and 
cheeks  had  again  grown  colourless.  "  Do  not 
mention  those  scenes  which  have  poisoned  my 
soul.  It  was  too  hideous,  too  terrible !  And  how 
the  woman  with  the  red  band  around  her  neck,  the 
mark  of  the  rope  by  which  she  carried  the  stone^ 
rushed  at  the  other  whose  eye  had  been  put  out ! 
how  they  fought  on  the  floor,  scratching,  biting, 
tearing  each  other's  hair " 

Here  the  tender-hearted  girl,  covering  her  con- 
vulsed face  with  her  hands,  sobbed  aloud. 

Frau  Christine  drew  her  compassionately  to  her 
heart,  pressed  the  motherless  child's  head  to  her 
bosom,  and  let  her  weep  her  fill  there,  whilst  the 
magistrate  said  to  Sir  Boemund :  "  And  Eva  Ort- 
lieb  also  witnessed  this  hideous  scene,  yet  the  deli- 
cate young  creature  endured  it  ? " 

Altrosen  nodded  assent,  adding  eagerly,  as  if 
some  memory  rose  vividly  before  him :  "  She  often 
looked  distressed  by  these  horrors,  but  usually — 
how  shall  I  express  it  ?— 'Usually  calm  and  content." 

"Content,"  repeated  the  magistrate  thought- 
fully. Then,  suddenly  straightening  his  short, 
broad  figure,  he  thrUst  his  little  fat  hand  into  a 
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fold  of  the  knight's  doublet,  exclaiming:  "Boe- 
mund,  do  you  want  to  know  the  most  difficult  rid- 
dle that  the  Lord  gives  to  us  men  to  solve  ?  It  is 
— take  heed — a  woman's  soul." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Altrosen  curtly ;  the  word 
sounded  like  a  sigh. 

While  speaking,  his  dark  eye  was  bent  on  Cor- 
dula,  whose  head  still  rested  on  Frau  Christine's 
breast. 

Then,  adjusting  the  bondage 'which  since  the 
fire  had  been  wound  around  his  forehead  and  his 
dark  hair,  he  continued  in  a  tone  of  explanation : 
"  Count  von  Montfort  sent  me,  when  it  grew  dark, 
to  accompany  his  daughter  home.  From  your 
little  castle  I  was  directed  to  the  hospital,  where  I 
found  her  amongst  the  horrible  women.  She  had 
struggled  faithfully  against  her  loathing  and  dis- 
gust, but  when  I  arrived  her  power  of  resistance 
was  already  beginning  to  fail.  Fortunately  the 
sedan-chair  was  there,  for  she  felt  that  her  feet 
would  scarcely  carry  her  back.  I  ordered  one  to 
be  prepared  for  Jungfrau  Ortlieb,  though  I  remem- 
bered the  dying  woman  who  kept  her.  As  if  the 
matter  were  some  easy  task,  she  begged  the 
countess  to  excuse  her,  and  remained  beside  the 
wretched  straw  pallet." 

The  deeply  agitated  girl  had  just  released  her- 
self from  the  matron's  embrace,  and  begged  the 
knight  to  have  her  Roland  saddled ;  but  Frau 
Christine  stopped  him,  and  entreated  Cordula,  for 
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her  sake,  to  use  her  sedan-chair  instead  of  the 
horse. 

"If  it  will  gratify  you,"  replied  the  countess 
smiling ;  "  but  I  should  reach  home  safely  on  the 
piebald." 

"  Who  doubts  it  ?  "  asked  the  matron.  "  Give 
her  your  arm,  husband.  The  bearers  are  ready, 
and  you  will  soon  overtake  them  on  your  horse, 
Boemund." 

"  The  walk  through  the  warm  June  night  will 
do  me  good,"  the  latter  protested. 

Soon  after  the  sedan-chair  which  conveyed 
Cordula,  lighted  by  several  torch-bearers  on  foot 
and  on  horseback,  began  to  move  towards  the 
city. 

At  St.  Linhard,  Boemund  Altrosen,  who  walked 
beside  it,  asked  the  question,  "  Then  I  may  hope. 
Countess  ?     I  really  may  ?  " 

She  nodded  affectionately,  and  answered  under 
her  breath  :  "You  may;  but  we  must  first  try 
whether  the  flower  of  love  which  blossomed  for 
you  out  of  my  weakness  is  the  real  one.  I  believe 
it  will  be." 

He  joyously  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  but  a 
torch-bearer's  shout — "  Count  von  Montfort  and 
his  train !  " — urged  him  back  from  the  sedan- 
chair.  A  few  seconds  after  Cordula  welcomed 
her  father,  who  had  anxiously  ridden  forth  to 
meet  his  jewel. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

"  I  CAN  hardly  do  more,  and  yet  I  must,^* 
groaned  Frau  Christine,  as  she  gazed  after  the 
torch-bearers  who  preceded  Cordula.  Her  hus- 
band, however,  tried  to  detain  her,  ofifering  to  go 
to  their  young  guest  in  her  place. 

But  the  effort  was  vain.  The  motherless  child, 
whom  the  captive  father  probably  believed  to  be 
in  safety  with  her  sensible  sister,  was  at  a  post  of 
danger,  and  only  a  woman's  eye  could  judge 
whether  it  would  do  to  yield  to  Eva's  wish,  which 
the  housekeeper  had  just  told  her  mistress,  and 
allow  her — it  was  already  past  midnight — to  re- 
main longer  at  the  hospital. 

She  would  not  have  hesitated  to  require  ber 
niece's  return  home  had  not  maternal  solicitude 
urged  her  to  deprive  her  of  nothing  which  could  aid 
her  troubled  soul  to  regain  its  poise.  If  possible 
at  all,  it  would  be  through  devotion  to  an  arduous 
work  of  charity  that  she  would  understand  her 
own  nature,  and  find  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether,  when   the   slanderers  were  silenced,  she 
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would  take  the  veil  or  cling  firmly  to  the  hopeless 
love  which  had  mastered  her  young  heart. 

If  she  succeeded  in  remaining  steadfast  here, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  glad  consciousness  of  having 
conquered  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  was  still  loyal  to 
her  worldly  love,  then  the  latter  was  genuine  and 
strong,  and  Eva  did  not  belong  to  the  convent ; 
then  her  sister,  the  abbess,  was  mistaken  in  the 
girl  whose  soul  she  had  guided  from  early  child- 
hood. 

Frau  Christine,  who  usually  formed  an  opinion 
quickly  and  resolutely,  had  not  dared  to  give  Eva 
a  positive  answer  the  previous  evening. 

With  sympathising  emotion  the  matron  had 
heard  her  confess  that  during  her  nocturnal  wan- 
derings a  new  feeling,  which  she  could  no  longer 
still,  had  awakened  in  her  breast.  When  she  also 
told  her  the  image  of  true  love  which  she  had 
formed,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  undeceive 
her. 

The  abbess  had  made  a  somewhat  similar  con- 
fession to  her,  the  older  sister,  when  her  young 
heart — how  long  ago  it  seemed  ! — had  also  been 
mastered  by  love.  The  object  of  its  ardent  pas- 
sion was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Burgrave 
von  Zollern. 

Frau  Christine  had  seen  his  marriage  with  the 
Hapsburg  princess  awaken  her  sister's  desire  to 
renounce  the  world.  Kunigunde  was  then  a  maid- 
en  of  rare,  majestic  beauty,  and    only  the  Bur- 
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grave's  exalted  station  had  prevented  his  wed- 
ding "  Eva,"  as  she  was  called  before  she  took,  the 
veil. 

As  a  husband  and  father,  he  had  found  deep 
happiness  in  the  love  of  the  Countess  Elizabeth, 
the  future  Emperor  Rudolph's  sister,  yet  he  had 
remained  a  warm  friend  of  the  abbess;  and  when 
he  treated  Eva  with  such  marked  distinction  at 
the  dance,  she  owed  it  not  only  to  her  own  charms 
but  also  to  the  circumstance  that,  like  the  girl 
whom  he  had  loved  in  his  youth,  she  bore  the 
name  of  "  Eva  Ortlieb,"  and  the  expression  of 
her  eyes  vividly  recalled  the  happiest  time  in  his 
life. 

The  abbess,  after  a  still  more  severe  renuncia- 
tion, had  attained  even  greater  happiness  in»the  con- 
vent. Her  sister  could  not  blame  her  for  wishing 
the  same  lot  for  the  devout  young  niece,  whose 
fate  seemed  to  bear  a  closer  and  closer  resemblance 
to  her  own  ;  but  yesterday  she  had  argued  with  her, 
for  Kunigunde  had  insisted  firmly  that  if  the  girl 
did  not  voluntarily  knock  at  the  convent  door  she 
should  be  forced  to  enter,  not  only  for  her  own 
sake  but  also  Sir  Heinz  Schorlin's.  Nothing 
could  rouse  the  ire  of  every  true  Christian  more 
than  the  thought  that  a  noble  knight,  for  whose 
conversion  Heaven  had  wrought  a  miracle,  could 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  summons  for  the  sake  of  a 
girl  scarcely  beyond  childhood.  To  place  convent 
walls  between  the  pair  would  therefore  be  a  work 
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pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God — nay,  necessary  for 
the  example. 

This  statement  sounded  so  resolute  and  impera- 
tive that  Frau  Christine,  who  knew  her  sister's  gen- 
tle nature,  had  been  convinced  that  she  was  obeying 
the  mandate  of  a  superior.  Soon  afterward  she 
learned  that  Kunigunde  had  followed  the  dictates 
of  the  zealous  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  supreme  judge  in  religious  affairs. 
At  a  chance  meeting  she  had  imprudently  asked 
this  man,  who  had  never  been  friendly  to  her  or 
her  order,  to  give  his  opinion  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, which  gave  her  no  rest. 

Frau  Christine  had  eagerly  opposed  her.  The 
case  of  Heinz  Schorlin  was  different  from  that  of 
the  Bufgrave  Frederick,  who  could  never  be  per- 
mitted to  wed  the  daughter  of  a  Nuremberg  mer- 
chant. If  the  Swiss  renounced  his  intention  of 
entering  the  monastery,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent his  wooing  Eva.  It  should  by  no  means  be 
as  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans  had  said :  "  They 
must  both  renounce  the  w6rld,"  but,  "  They  must 
test  themselves,  and  if  the  world  holds  them 
firmly,  and  the  Emperor,  who  is  a  fatherly  friend 
to  Heinz,  makes  no  objection,  it  would  be  a  duty 
to  unite  the  pair." 

The  decisive  hour  for  Eva  was  now  at  hand, 
and  Frau  Christine,  eager  to  learn  in  what  condi- 
tion she  should  find  her  niece,  had  herself  carried 
to  the  hospital. 
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Her  husband  and  several  men-servants  accom- 
panied her,  for  at  this  late  hour  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  so  many  criminals  were  nursed  for  a 
short  time,  was  by  no  means  safe.  Companions, 
friends,  and  relatives  of  the  criminals  were  often 
attracted  thither  by  sympathy,  curiosity,  or  busi- 
ness affairs.  Whoever  had  occasion  to  shun  ap- 
pearing by  daylight  in  a  place  which  never  lacked 
bailiffs  and  city  soldiers,  slunk  to  the  hospital  at 
night. 

As  a  heavy  rain  had  just  begun  to  fall,  the 
short  distance  to  be  traversed  by  the  magistrate 
and  his  wife  was  empty.  Ample  provision  also 
seemed  to  have  been  made  to  guard  the  place  of 
healing,  for  several  armed  troopers  belonging  to 
the  city  guard  were  pacing  up  and  down  before 
the  board  fence  which  surrounded  it,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  late  visitors  was  heralded  by  the 
deep  baying  of  large  hounds. 

The  magistrate  was  well  known  here,  and  the 
doorkeeper,  roused  from  his  sleep,  hastened  to 
light  the  way  for  him  and  his  wife  with  a  lantern. 
In  spite  of  the  planks  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  courtyard,  the  task  of  crossing  it  was  by  no, 
means  easy ;  for  the  night  was  intensely  dark,  and 
if  the  foot  passed  beyond  the  boards,  it  plunged 
into  the  mire,  on  which  they  floated  rather  than 
lav. 

At  first  the  barking  of  the  dogs  had  drowned 
every  other    sound,  but   as  they  approached   the 
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house  thatched  with  straw,  where  the  wounded 
men  were  nursed,  harsh  voices,  interrupted  at 
tim«s  by  the  angry  oaths  of  some  patient  roused 
from  sleep,  or  the  watchman's  command  to  keep 
quiet,  reached  them  in  a  loud  uproar. 

A  narrow  passage  dimly  lighted  by  a  lantern 
led  to  the  women's  quarters,  where  Eva  had  re- 
mained. The  magistrate  entered  the  men's  dor- 
mitory to  make  an  inspection,  while  his  wife,  need- 
ing no  guidance,  passed  on  to  the  women,  meeting 
no  one  on  her  way  except  a  Sister  of  Charity  and 
two  men-servants  who,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
sleepy  Dominican  monk,  were  bearing  out  the 
corpse  of  some  one  who  had  just  passed  away. 

Sister  Hildegard,  who  was  sitting  at  the  door 
of  the  dormitory,  half  asleep,  started  up  as  Frau 
Christine  crossed  the  threshold. 

The  knight's  widow,  a  vigorous  matron,  whose 
hair  had  long  been  grey,  pointed  with  the  rosary 
in  her  hand  to  the  end  of  the  long,  dimly  lighted 
apartment,  and  said  in  a  low  tone :  '^  The  sick 
woman  seems  to  be  asleep  now.  The  prior  sent 
the  old  Dominican  to  whom  Eva  is  talking.  He 
is  said  to  be  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  mem- 
ber of  the  order.  If  I  am  right,  he  came  here  to 
appeal  to  your  niece's  conscience.  At  least  his 
first  question  was  for  her,  and  you  see  how  eager- 
ly he  is  speaking.  When  yonder  sick  woman 
seemed  to  be  drawing  near  her  end  she  asked  for 
the    sacrament,  which    was   administered   by   the 
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Dominican.  It  was  a  sorrowful  farewell  on  ac- 
count of  her  children,  but  the  barber  thinks  we 
may  perhaps  save  her  yet.  Father  Benedictus,  the 
old  Minorite,  who  was  found  on  the  road  and 
brought  to  us,  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
dying.  We  will  gladly  keep  him  in  the  Beguines 
home  until  the  angel  summons  him.  Unfortu- 
nately»  yonder  poor  woman's  third  day  will  end  to- 
morrow. We  are  not  permitted  to  shelter  her 
here  any  longer,  and  if  we  turn  her  out " 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  woman  ?  **  inter- 
rupted Frau  Christine,  but  the  other  gazed  into  her 
face  with  warm  sympathising  affection  and  such 
tender  entreaty  that  the  magistrate's  wife,  before 
she  began  her  reply,  exclaimed :  "  So  it  is  the  old, 
pitiful  story  !  But  let  her  stay  !  Yes,  even  though, 
instead  of  every  pound  of  farthings,  she  cost  us  ten 
times  as  much  in  gold  I  But  we  will  spare  what  is 
necessary  for  her.  I  see  by  your  face  that  it  will 
not  be  wasted." 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Sister  Hildegard  grate- 
fully. '*0h,  how  she  came  here!  Now,  it  is  true, 
she  has  more  than  she  needs.  Your  dear  niece — 
she  is  an  angel  of  charity — sent  her  Katterle  out 
to  get  what  was  wanted.     But  where  is  the  girl  ?  " 

She  gazed  around  the  spacious  chamber  as  she 
spoke,  but  could  not  find  Katterle. 

True,  a  dim  light  pervaded  the  whole  apart- 
ment, and  Sister  Hildegard,  referring  to  it,  added : 

*'  The  light  keeps  many  of  the  patients  awake,  and 
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we  have  a  better  use  for  the  pennies  which  the  oil 
and  chips  cost.  When  there  are  brilliant  entertain- 
ments to  be  given,  or  works  of  mercy  done  which 
the  whole  world  sees,  the  Honourables  let  their 
gold  flow  freely  enough,  but  who  beholds  the 
abodes  of  horror  ?  We  look  best  in  the  dark,  and 
no  one  will  miss  what  we  save  in  light.** 

Certainly  no  one  present  incurred  any  danger 
of  seeing  at  this  hour  the  pitiable  spectacles  visible 
by  day  ;  for  what  was  occurring  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room  could  not  be  perceived  from  the  door. 
So  when  it  closed  Eva  could  not  distinguish  who 
had  entered. 

But  this  was  agreeable  to  Frau  Christine ;  for 
before  going  to  her  niece  she  wished  to  inquire 
about  the  woman  by  whom  she  had  been  detained. 

Like  the  others,  she  was  lying  upon  the  board 
platform  which  surrounded  the  four  walls  of  the 
room,  interrupted  only  by  the  door  through  which 
she  had  just  passed.  It  rose  in  a  slanting  direction 
towards  the  wall,  that  the  sufferers*  heads  might  be 
higher  than  their  feet.  Instead  of  cushions,  it  was 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  straw,  the  beds  of  the 
patients  who  were  nursed  here.  It  seemed  to  be 
changed  very  rarely,  for  especially  near  the  door  at 
which  the  two  women  were  still  standing  a  damp, 
unpleasant  odour  emanated  from  the  straw.  It 
belonged  here,  however,  as  feathers  are  a  part  of 
birds,  and  the  people  who  were  nursed  within  its 
walls  were  accustomed  to  nothing  better.     When, 
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fifteen  years  before,  the  oversight  of  the  hospital 
was  entrusted  to  Frau  Christine,  she  had  found  the 
condition  of  affairs  still  worse,  and  the  idea  of  pro- 
curing beds  for  the  injured  persons  to  be  cured 
here  was  as  far  from  her  thoughts,  or  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  cushioning  the  stable.       * 

That  was  the  way  things  were  at  Schweinau. 
Straw  of  all  sorts  might  be  expected  to  be  found 
here,  not  only  on  the  wooden  platform  but  on  the 
floor,  in  the  yard,  and  everywhere  else,  as  surely  as 
leaves  upon  the  ground  of  a  wood  in  the  autumn. 
To  leave  the  house  without  taking  stalks  in  the 
hair  and  garments  was  as  impossible  as  for  any 
person  accustomed  to  better  conditions,  who  did 
not  wish  to  faint  from  discomfort,  to  do  without  a 
scent  bottle. 

Formerly  Frau  Christine  had  endeavoured  to 
obtain  better  air,  but  even  her  kind-hearted  hus- 
band had  laughed  at  the  foolish  idea,  because  such 
things  would  benefit  only  herself  and  some  of  the 
nurses.  In  the  taverns  usually  frequented  by  the 
inmates  of  the  hospital  they  learned  to  endure  a 
different  atmosphere,  which  was  stifling  to  him. 

After  contagious  diseases  certain  precautions 
were  always  taken.  On  Sunday  morning  it  was 
even  fumigated  with  juniper-berries  on  hot  tin  and 
boiling  vinegar. 

Frau  Christine  had  introduced  this  disinfectant 
herself  by  the  advice  of  Otto  the  leech,  when  all 
who   had  been  brought  hither  with  open  wounds. 
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among  them  vigorous  young  men,  had  died  like 
flies.  At  that  time  the  distinguished  physician  had 
even  succeeded  in  getting  the  Honourable  Council 
to  defray  the  cost  of  having  the  walls  newly  white- 
washed and  fresh  clay  stamped  on  the  floor.  He 
had  also  directed  that  the  old  straw  should  be  re- 
placed by  clean  every  Sunday  morning,  and  now 
matters  were  better  still,  for  the  rule  was  that  every 
sick  person  should  have  a  fresh  layer.  True,  it  was 
not  always  fulfilled,  and  many  a  person  was  forced 
to  be  content  with  his  predecessor's  couch. 

In  the  women's  room,  however,  the  change  of 
straw  was  more  rigidly  required.  The  nurse  her- 
self attended  to  it,  and  Sister  Hildegard  gave  her 
energetic  assistance. 

In  difficult  cases  the  influence  of  the  leech  Otto 
was  called  to  her  aid,  but  he  had  grown  old  and  no 
longer  came  to  Schweinau.  Two  barbers  now  cared 
for  the  bandaging  and  healing  of  the  wounds,  and 
if  they  were  at  a  loss  the  younger  city  physician 
was  summoned. 

Sister  Hildegard  now  pointed  to  the  couch  be- 
side which  the  Dominican  was  talking  to  Eva,  and 
said  :  "  She  is  the  widow  of  a  carrier  and  the  child 
of  worthy  people ;  her  father  was  the  sexton  of  St. 
Sebald's.  True,  he  died  long  ago,  at  the  same  time 
as  her  mother.  It  was  twelve  years  since,  during 
the  plague. 

"  Reicklein,  yonder,  had  no  other  relatives  here 
— her  parents  were  from  Bamberg — but  she  was 
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well  off,  and  her  husband,  Veit,  earned  enough  by 
his  travels  through  the  country.  But  on  St.  Blaise's 
day,  early  in  the  month  of  February,  during  a  trip 
to  Vogtland ,  it  was  at  Hof he  was  over- 
taken by  a  snowstorm,  and  the  worthy  man  was 
found  frozen  under  a  drift,  with  his  staff  and 
pouch.  The  sad  news  reached  her  just  after  the 
birth  of  a  little  boy,  and  there  were  two  other 
mouths  to  feed  besides.  Her  savings  went  quickly 
enough,  and  she  fell  into  dire  poverty,  for  she  had 
not  yet  recovered  her  strength,  and  could  not  do 
housework.  During  Passion  Week  she  sold  .her 
bed  to  pay  what  she  had  borrowed  and  to  feed  the 
children.  It  was  cold,  she  had  not  a  copper,  nor 
any  possibility  of  earning  anything.  Then  the 
rest  went,  too,  and  there  was  no  way  of  getting 
food  enough  for  the  children  and  herself. 

"  But  as  her  father  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  city  and  was  an  honest  man,  by  the  advice  of 
the  provost  of  St.  Sebald's,  who  had  been  her  con- 
fessor from  childhood,  she  applied  to  the  Honour- 
able Council,  and  received  the  answer  that  old 
Hans  Schab  was  by  no  means  forgotten,  and  there- 
fore, to  relieve  her  need,  she  was  referred  to  the 
beadle,  who  would  give  her  the  permit  which 
enabled  her  to  ask  alms  from  those  who  went  to 
St.  Sebald's  Church,  and  had  already  afforded 
maiiy  a  person  ample  support. 

'*  For  her  children's  sake  she  crushed  the  pride 
which  rebelled  against  it,  and  stood  at  the  church 
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door,  not  once,  but  again  and  again.  The  other 
mendicants,  however,  treated  her  so  roughly,  and 
the  cruel  enmity  with  which  they  tried  to  crowd 
her  out  of  her  place  seemed  so  unbearable,  that 
she  could  not  hold  out.  Once,  when  they  insulted 
her  too  much,  and  again  thrust  her  back  so  spite- 
fully that  not  even  one  of  the  many  churchgoers 
noticed  her,  she  fled  to  her  children  in  the  little 
room,  determined  to  stop  this  horrible  begging. 
This  happened  the  Saturday  before  Whitsuntide,and 
as  she  had  gone  out  hoping  this  time  to  bring  some- 
thing back,  she  had  promised  the  children  food 
enough  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  They  should  have 
some  Whitsuntide  cakes,  too,  as  they  did  years 
ago.  When  she  reached  the  house  and  little  Wal- 
purga — you'll  see  her  presently,  a  pretty  child  six 
years  old — ran  to  meet  her,  asking  for  the  cakes 
and  the  bread  to  satisfy  her  hunger,  while  Anne- 
lein,  who  is  somewhat  older,  but  less  bright  and 
active,  did  the  same,  she  felt  as  if  she  should  die, 
and  carrying  the  baby,  which  she  had  held  in  her 
arms  while  begging  at  the  church  door,  back  into 
the  room,  she  told  Walpurga  to  watch  it,  as  she 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  until  she 
came  back  with  the  bread. 

"  For  the  children's  sake  she  would  try  begging 
once  more,  but  she  could  not  go  to  St.  Sebald's. 

"  So  she  went  from  house  to  house,  asking  alms ; 
but  she  was  a  well-formed  woman,  who  did  not 
show  her  serious  illness.      She  kept  herself  tidy, 
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too,  and  looked  better  in  her  poor  rags  than  many 
who  were  better  off.  Had  she  carried  her  nurs- 
ing infant,  perhaps  she  might  have  succeeded  bet- 
ter, but  even  the  most  compassionate  housewives 
either  turned  her  from  their  doors  or  offered  her 
work  at  the  wash-tub,  or  in  cleaning  or  gardening. 
The  weakness  from  which  she  had  suffered  since 
the  birth  of  her  child  made  stooping  so  painful 
that  she  could  not  do  what  they  required. 

"  When  she  was  at  last  obliged  to  turn  homeward, 
because  the  baby  had  probably  been  screaming  for 
her  a  long  time,  she  had  only  one  small  copper 
coin,  with  which  she  went  to  the  baker  Kilian's,  in 
the  Stopfelgasse,  to  ask  for  a  penny's  worth  of 
bread.  The  baker's  wife  was  not  there,  and  her 
spinster  sister-in-law,  an  elderly,  ill-natured  woman, 
was  serving  the  customers  in  her  place. 

"  As  she  turned  to  cut  the  bit  of  bread,  and  all 
sorts  of  nice  sweet  cakes  lay  on  the  shining  coun- 
ters before  poor  Riecklein,  the  children  seemed  to 
stand  before  her,  headed  by  Walpurga,  asking  for 
the  cakes  and  the  bread  she  had  promised  them 
to  eat  their  fill ;  and  as  no  one  was  passing  in  the 
quiet  street,  Satan  stirred  within  her  for  the  first 
time,  and  a  sweet  jumble  slid  into  the  little  basket 
on  her  arm.  Had  she  stopped  there  she  might 
have  escaped  unpunished;  but  there  were  two 
hungry  little  beaks  agape  in  the  nest,  and  she  saw 
a  pretty  lamb  with  a  little  red  flag  on  its  back.  If 
Walpurga   could    only  have    it !      And    with    the 
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clumsiness  due  to  her  inexperience  in  such  mat- 
ters she  seized  that,  too,  and  put  it  with  the 
other. 

"  Meanwhile  the  sister-in-law  had  turned,  and 
instead  of  enquiring  at  a  time  so  near  the  holy 
feast  what  had  induced  her  to  commit  such  a 
crime,  she  shrieked,  *  Stop  thief ! '  and  sinailar 
cries. 

"  So  the  widow  was  taken  to  the  Hole,  and  a^ 
she  had  hitherto  borne  an  unsullied  reputation 
and  was  the  child  of  a  good  man,  justice  allowed 
itself  to  be  satisfied  with  having  her  scourged  with 
rods  privately  instead  of  in  public.  So  she  came 
here.  But  as  her  poor  body  was  too  fragile  to 
withstand  all  the  trouble  which  had  come  upon 
her,  she  had  a  violent  attack  of  fever,  and  a  few 
hours  ago  death  stretched  its  hand  towards  her." 

"  And  the  children  ?  **  asked  Frau  Christine, 
deeply  moved. 

"  She  was  allowed  to  have  the  baby,'*  answered 
Sister  Hildegard,  "  but  she  told  us  about  the 
others  and  their  desolate  condition.  In  the  de- 
lirium of  fever  she  saw  them  stealing  and  the 
constable  seizing  them.  Then  your  Eva  en- 
couraged me  to  send  for  them  by  promising  to 
provide  their  food.  So  they  came  here.  The 
worker  on  cloth  from  whom  she  rented  her  little 
room  had  helped  them,  and  it  was  from  her  that 
Sister  Pauline,  whom  I  sent  there,,  first  learned 
that  Walpurga,  for  whose  sake  she  had  so  sadly 
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forgotten  her  duty,  was  not  even  her  own  child, 
but  an  adopted  one  whom  her  late  husband,  on 
one  of  his  trips,  had  found  abandoned  on  the  high- 
road at  Vierzehnheiligen,  beside  an  image  of-  the 
Virgin,  and  brought  home  with  him." 

Here  Sister  Hildegard  paused,  and  Frau  Chris- 
tine also  remained  silent  a  long  time. 

Yet,  it  was  horrible  here,  and  the  air  was  im- 
pure ;  but  had  Countess  Cordula  looked  more 
closely  she  would  probably  have  seen  one  of  the 
beautiful  flowers  which  often  bloomed  amidst  all 
the  weeds,  the  poisonous  and  parasitic  vegetation.. 

Eva  was  right  to  pity  this  woman,  and  if  her 
life  could  be  saved  she  herself  would  relieve  her 
necessities  and  secure  her  children's  future.  She 
silently  made  this  resolve  whilst  the  Sister  led  the 
way  to  the  couch  of  the  scourged  thief.  The  un- 
fortunate woman  should  learn  that  God  often  com- 
pels us  to  traverse  the  roughest  and  stoniest  paths 
in  the  wilderness  ere  he  leads  us  into  the  Promised 
Land. 

Eva  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in  her  conversation 
with  the  Dominican  that  she  did  not  see  her  aunt 
until  she  stood  before  her. 

They  greeted  each  other  with  a  silent  nod,  and 
a  smile  of  satisfaction  flitted  over  the  girl's  face  as 
she  motioned  to  the  sleeper  whose  slumber  she  was 
watching. 

The  young  mother's  pretty  face  still  glowed 
with  the  flush  of  fever.    One  arm  clasped  the  baby. 
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which  lay  amidst  the  white  linen  Katterle  had  just 
brought.  He  was  a  pretty  child,  who  showed  no 
traces  of  the  poverty  in  which  he  had  been  reared. 
Beside  the  widow  were  two  little  girls  about  six 
years  old.  The  one  at  the  left  was  sound  asleep^ 
with  her  head  resting  on  her  little  fat  arm.  The 
other,  at  the  sick  woman's  right,  pressed  her  fair 
head  upon  her  breast.  Her  slumber  was  very  light, 
and  she  often  opened  her  large,  blue  eyes  and  gazed 
with  touching  anxiety  at  the  sick  woman.  This  was 
the  adopted  child,  Walpurga,  and  never  had  the 
i^atron  beheld  amongst  the  poor  and  suffering  so 
lovely  a  human  flower  as  this  little  six-year-old 
child,  struggling  with  sleep  in  her  affectionate  de* 
sire  to  render  aid.  The  other  little  girl's  free  hand 
also  touched  her  mother,  and  thus  these  four,  united 
in  poverty  and  sorrow,  but  also  in  love,  seemed  to- 
form  a  single  whole.  What  a  peaceful,  charming^ 
picture ! 

Frau  Christine  gazed  with  earnest  sympathy  at 
each  member  of  this  group.  How  well-formed  was 
every  one !  how  pure  and  innocent  the  features  of 
the  children  looked !  how  kind  and  loving  those  of 
the  suffering  mother,  who  was  a  thief,  and  whose 
tender  back  had  felt  the  scourge  of  the  execu- 
tioner ! 

The  thought  made  her  shudder.  But  when  little 
Walpurga,  half  asleep,  raised  her  tiny  hand  and  lov- 
ingly stroked  the  wounded  shoulder  of  her  adopted 
mother,  the  matron,  as  usual  when  anything  pleasant 
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moved  her  heart,  longed  to  have  her  husband  at  her 
side.  How  easily,  since  he  was  so  near,  she  could 
afford  him  a  sight  of  this  touching  picture!  It 
should  prove  that  she  had  been  right  to  let  Eva 
remain  here. 

Faithful  to  her  custom  of  permitting  no  delay  in 
the  execution  of  a  good  resolution,  she  wanted  to 
send  Katterle  to  call  her  husband,  but  the  girl 
could  not  be  found. 

Then  Frau  Christine  went  herself,  beckoning  to 
Eva  to  follow ;  but  they  had  scarcely  reached  the 
centre  of  the  room  when  a  peal  of  shrill  laughter 
greeted  them  from  a  couch  on  the  left. 

The  person  from  whom  it  came  was  the  barber's 
widow,  whose  attack  had  alarmed  Eva  so  terribly 
the  day  before  in  front  of  the  pillory.  It  pealed 
loudly  and  shrilly  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  and  when  the  matron  turned  angrily  to  re- 
prove the  person  who  so  inconsiderately  disturbed 
the  rest  of  the  others,  the  woman  clapped  her 
hands  and  instantly  a  chorus  of  sharp,  screaming 
voices  rose  around  her.  The  barber's  widow,  who 
knew  everybody  who  lived  in  Nuremberg,  had 
recognised  the  magistrate's  wife  at  her  entrance, 
and  secretly  incited  her  neighbours  to  follow  her 
example  and,  as  soon  as  she  gave  the  signal,  de- 
mand better  fare  and  make  Frau  Christine,  the 
patroness  of  the  hospital,  feel  what  they  thought 
of  the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  who  had  delivered 
them  to  the  executioner. 
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The  female  thieves  and  swindlers — in  short,  all 
the  reprobate  women  around  Frau  Ratzer,  whose 
feet  had  just  been  tied  on  account  of  her  unruly 
behaviour  in  the  Countess  von  Montfort's  presence 
— obeyed  her  signal,  and  the  fierce  voices  raised  in 
demand  and  invective  woke  those  who  were  sleep- 
ing farther  away.  Weeping,  wailing,  and  screaming 
they  started  up,  clamouring  to  know  what  dan- 
ger threatened  them,  whilst  Frau  Ratzer  and  her 
fellow-conspirators  shrieked  for  beer  or  wine  in- 
stead of  water,  for  meat  with  the  black  bread  and 
wretched  broth  and,  yelling  and  howling,  bade  the 
patroness  tell  her  husband  that  they  thought  him 
a  brute  and  a  bloodhound. 

There  was  a  hideous,  confused,  ear-splitting 
din,  which  threatened  serious  consequences,  for 
some  of  the  women,  leaving  their  straw  beds^ 
hastened  towards  the  door  or  surrounded  Frau 
Christine  and  Eva  with  uplifted  fists  and  threaten- 
ing nails. 

The  warning  voices  of  the  matrons,  to  whose 
aid  the  Beguines  had  hastened,  were  drowned  by 
the  uproar,  but  the  danger  which  specially  threat- 
ened Eva,  whom  the  barber's  widow  pointed  out 
to  her  neighbour  who  had  stolen  a  child  to  train 
it  to  beg,  was  soon  ended,  for  the  wild  cries  had 
reached  the  men's  building,  from  which  He^r 
Berthold  Pfinzing  came  hurrying  in,  accompanied 
by  the  superintendent,  his  assistants,  and  several 
monks. 
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If  the  women  reproached  the  magistrate,  who 
in  reality  was  a  lenient  judge,  with  being  a  cruet 
tyrant,  they  were  now  to  learn  that  he  certainly 
did  not  lack  uncompromising  energy.  The  un- 
pleasant position  in  whith  he  found  his  wife  and 
his  beloved  godchild  did  not  incline  him  to  gentle- 
ness. He  would  have  liked  to  have  tied  the  hands 
of  all  these  women,  most  of  whom  had  forfeited  the 
consideration  due  their  sex.  This  was  really  done 
to  the  most  unruly,  while  the  barber's  widow  was 
carried  to  the  prison-chamber,  which  the  hospital 
did  not  lack.  ^^^^ 

After  quiet  was  ^t  last  restored  and  Frau 
Christine  had  told  her  husband  that  she  had  been 
attacked  while  on  her  way  to  show  him  a  delight- 
ful scene  in  the  midst  of  all  this  terrible  mis- 
ery, he  angrily  exclaimed:  "A  magnificent  pic- 
ture !  Balm  for  the  efes  and  ears  of  your  own 
brother's  virginal  daughter!  The  saints  be 
praised  that  you  both  escaped  so  easily.  Can 
there  be  in  the  worst  hell  anything  more  hor- 
rible than  what  has  just  been  witnessed  here  ? 
Really,  where  a  Countess  Cordula  cannot  en- 
dure  "  i 

Here  Frau  Christine  soothingly  interrupted 
her  irate  husband,  and  so  great  was  her  influence 
over  him,  that  his  tone  sounded  like  friendly  en- 
couragement as  he  added:  "You  wanted  to  show 
me  something  special,  but  I  was  detained  over 
there.     Though  it  was  late,  I  wanted  to  see  the 
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worthy  fellow  again.     What  a  man  he  is !     I  mean 
Sir  Heinz  Schorlin's  squire/* 

"  Poor  Biberli  ?  **  asked  Eva  eagerly ;  and  there 
was  a  faint  tone  of  reproach  in  her  voice  as  she 
continued,  "  You  promised  to  look  after  him." 

"  So  I  did,  child,"  the  magistrate  protested.  "  But 
justice  must  take  its  course,  and  the  rack  is  part 
of  the  examination  by  torture.  He  might  easily 
have  lost  his  tongue,  and  if  his  master  doesn't 
return  soon  and  another  accuser  should  appear, 
who  knows  what  will  happen  !  *' 

"  But  that  must  not,  shall  not  be !  "  cried  Eva, 
the  old  defiance  echoing  imperiously  in  her  voice. 
"  Heinz  Schorlin — you  said  so  yourself — would 
not  plead  in  vain  for  mercy  to  the  Emperor;  and 
before  I  will  see  the  faithful  fellow— —  *' 

"  Gently,  child,"  whispered  Frau  Christine  to 
her  niece,  laying  her  hand  on  her  arm,  but  the 
magistrate,  shaking  his  finger  at  her,  answered 
soothingly  :  "  Jungfrau  Ortlieb  would  rather  thrust 
her  own  little  feet  into  the  Spanish  boot.  Be 
comforted !  The  three  pairs  we  have  are  all  too-, 
large  to  squeeze  them." 

Eva  lowered  her  eyes  in  embarrassment,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  modest,  beseeching  tone:  "But, 
uncle,  do  not  you,  too,  feel  that  it  would  be 
cruel  and  unjust  to  make  this  honest  fellow  a 
cripple  in  return  for  his  faithful  services  ?  " 

"  I  do  feel  it,"  answered  Herr  Berthold,  his 
face  assuming  an  expression  of  regret ;  "  and  for 
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that  very  reason  I  ventured  to  take  a  girl  over 
whom  I  have  no  authority  out  of  her  service." 

"  Katterle  ?  "  asked  Eva  anxiously. 

Her  uncle  nodded  assent,  adding:  "First  hear 
what  interested  me  so  quickly  in  the  strange  fel- 
low. At  the  first  charge,  which  merely  accused 
him  of  having  carried  a  message  of  love  from  his 
master  to  Jungfrau  Ortlieb,  I  interceded  for  him, 
and  yesterday  the  other  magistrates,  to  whom  I 
had  explained  the  case,  joined  me.  So  he  escaped 
with  a  sentence  of  exile  from  the  city  for  five 
years.  I  hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pre- 
sent the  second  accusation,  for  it  was  signed  by 
no  name,  but  merely  bore  three  crosses,  and  for  a 
long  time  most  of  the  magistrates,  following  my 
example,  have  considered  such  things  as  treacher- 
ous attacks  made  by  cowards  who  shun  the  light 
of  day ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  suppress  it  en- 
tirely, because  the  law  commands  me  to  withhold 
no  complaint  made  to  the  court.  So  it  was  read 
aloud,  and  Hans  Teufel's  motion  to  let  it  drop 
without  any  action  met  with  no  approval,  warmly 
as  I  supported  it. 

"  We  must  not  blame  the  gentlemen.  They  all 
wish  to  act  for  your  benefit,  and  desire  nothing 
except  a  clear  understanding  of  this  vexatious 
business.  But  in  that  indictment  Biberli  was 
charged  with  having  forced  his  way  into  an  Hon- 
ourable's  house  at  night  to  obtain  admittance  for 
his  master.     In  collusion  with   a  maid-servant  he 
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was  also  said  to  have  maintained  the  love  cor- 
respondence between  Herr  Ernst  Ortlieb's  two 
daughters,  a  Swiss  knight,  and  Boemund  Altro- 
sen." 

"  Infamous  !  "  cried  Eva.  "  What,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  saints,  have  we  to  do  with  Altrosen  ? " 

**  You  certainly  have  very  little,"  replied  Frau 
Christine,  "but  the  Ortlieb  mansion  has  all  the 
more.  To-night  he  will  again  be  seen  before  its 
door,  and  if  still  later  he  appears  with  his  Lute 
under  Countess  Cordula's  windows  and  is  heard 
singing  to  her,  it  wouldn't  surprise  me." 

"  And  people,"  exclaimed  Eva  with  increasing 
indignation,  "  will  add  another  link  to  the  chain  of 
slander.  If  a  Vorkler  and  her  companions  repeat 
the  calumny,  who  can  wonder  ?  But  that  the 
magistrates  should  believe  such  shameful  things 
about  the  brothers  of  their  own  fellow-mem- 
ber  " 

"  It  was  precisely  because  they  do  not  believe 
it  and  wish  to  keep  you  away  from  the  court,"  her 
uncle  interrupted,  "  that  they  insisted  upon  the 
examination.  They  desired  to  show  the  people  by 
their  verdict  and  the  severity  of  the  procedures 
how  thoroughly  in  earnest  they  were.  But  whilst 
I  was  compelled  to  absent  myself  an  hour  because 
the  Emperor  wished  to  inspect  the  new  towers  on 
the  city  wall,  and  I  had  to  attend  him  in  the  char- 
acter of  showman,  they  sentenced  the  poor  fellowj 
since  his  loose  tongue  had  brought  the  whole  rout 
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and  rabble  against  him,  to  torture  so  severe  tha;t  I 
shuddered  when  told  of  it." 

"  And  Biberli  ? "  asked  Eva,  trembling  with  sus- 
pense. 

"  All  honour  is  due  the  man  !  **  cried  Herr  Bert- 
hold,  raising  his  cap.  "  The  rods  scourged  his  fet- 
tered limbs,  his  thumbs  were  pressed  in  the  screws, 
bound  to  the  ladder,  he  was  dragged  over  the 
larded  hare " 

*'  Oh,  hush  !  "  cried  Frau  Christine  with  uplifted 
hands,  and  her  husband  nodded  understandingly. 
Then,  with  a  faint  sigh,  he  added: 

"  Why  should  I  torture  you  with  these  horrors  ? 
Nothing  was  spared  him.  Yet  the  worthy  fellow 
stuck  to  his  statement  that  he  had  accompanied 
his  master  to  your  house  in  the  full  moonlight  to 
take  a  somnambulist  who  had  wandered  out  of  the 
open  door  back  to  her  friends.  Sir  Heinz  Schorlin 
had  met  Jungfrau  Ortlieb  only  once — at  the  dance 
in  the  Town  Hall.  Though  he  had  sometimes 
appeared  before  her  father's  house,  it  was  not  on 
account  of  Herr  Ernst's  daughters,  but — and  this 
was  an  allusion  to  Cordula  von  Montfort — for  the 
sake  of  another  lady. 

"  After  the  lightning  had  killed  his  master's 
horse  under  him  he  had  avoided  every  womati,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  enter  a  monastery.  He  could 
prove  all  these  statements  by  many  witnesses. 
Yesterday   he    named    them,  and   Count  Gleichen 

and  his   retainers   appeared   with   several   others. 

37 
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The  Minorite  Benedictus  was  vainly  sought  at  the 
Franciscans." 

"He  is  here  in  the. house  of  the  Beguines,"  re- 
plied Frau  Christine,  "  and  weak  as  he  is,  he  will 
have  strength  enough  to  make  a  deposition  in  the 
knight's  favour." 

The  magistrate  said  that  this  might  be  neces- 
sary if  a  new  charge  were  brought  against  the 
servitor,  Katterle,  and  perhaps  even  Sir  Heinz 
Schorlin-^iimself.  Rarely  had  he  seen  a  bad  cause 
maintained  with  so  much  obstinacy.  The  com- 
plainants had  witnesses  who  testified  under  oath 
what  they  had  heard  in  taverns  and  tap-rooms 
from  Sir  Seitz  Siebenburg  and  those  who  repeated 
his  tales.  Their  examination  had  lasted  a  long 
time,  and  what  they  alleged  was  as  absurd  as  pos- 
sible, yet  for  that  very  reason  difficult  to  refute. 
These  depositions  had  aided  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
cused, but  in  consequence  of  such  numerous  charges 
many  questions  of  course  were  put  to  Biberli,  and 
thus  the  torture  had  been  cruelly  increased  and 
prolonged. 

Here  Eva  interrupted  the  speaker  with  another 
outburst  of  indignation,  but  he  only  shrugged  his 
shoulders  pityingly,  saying :  "  Gently,  child !  A 
shoemaker  who  recently  upbraided  the  *  Honour- 
ables '  for  something  similar  was  publicly  scourged, 
and  if  cruelties  have  been  practised  here  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  law,  not  of  the  judges.  But  worse  yet 
may  come,  if  the  pack  is  not  silenced  by  a  higher  will." 
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"  The  Emperor  ?  **  asked  the  girl  with  quivering 
lips. 

"  Yes,  child,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  your  old  god- 
father had  thought  of  bringing  this  evil  cause  be- 
fore our  royal  master.  He  gladly  exercises  mercy, 
but  only  after  carefully  investigating  the  pros  and 
cons.  In  this  case  there  is  but  one  person  in  whom 
he  has  full  confidence,  and  who  is  also  in  a  position 
to  tell  him  the  exact  truth.*' 

"  Heinz  Schorlin  !  "  cried  Eva.  "  He  must  be 
informed  at  once,  without  delay." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Herr  Pfinzing  quietly.  "And 
since,  as  the  uncle  and  godfather  of  Jungfrau  Eva, 
who  would  have  gladly  undertaken  the  ride,  I  could 
not  order  her  horse  to  be  saddled,  I  sent  some  one 
else  whose  heart  also  will  point  out  the  way." 

"  Uncle !  "  Eva  eagerly  interrupted,  raising  her 
clasped  hands  in  gratitude.  "  But  whom  can 
you " 

Here  she  hesitated,  then  suddenly  exclaimed  as 
if  sure  of  her  point:  ** Oh,  I  know  the  messenger, 
Countess  von  Montfort " 

"  You've  aimed  too  high,"  replied  Herr  Berthold 
smiling,  "yet  I  think  the  choice  was  no  worse. 
Your  maid,  child,  the  poor  fellow's  sweetheart." 

Frau  Christine  and  Eva,  in  the  same  breath, 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  assent,  and 
both  asked  how  the  magistrate  had  chanced  to 
select  her. 

A  waggon  from   Schwabach,  which   happened 
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opportunely  to  be  on  its  way  to  Siebenburg,  had 
brought  Biberli  to  Schweinau  on  its  homeward 
trip,  just  before  the  magistrate  and  his  wife 
reached  the  hospital. 

Katterle  had  been  present  when  the  tortured 
man  was  brought  out  and  laid,  upon  his  couch  of 
straw. 

She  did  not  recognise  him  until,  with  pathetic 
reproach,  he  called  her  by  name  and,  horrified  by 
the  spectacle  he  presented,  she  fell  upon  her 
knees.  But  the  couch  at  her  side  had  already 
been  prepared  for  him,  and  she  did  not  need  to 
rise  again  in  order  to  stroke  him,  comfort  him,  and 
promise  not  to  desert  him,  even  if  he  should  be  a 
miserable  cripple  for  life. 

When  the  magistrate  approached  the  couple,  to 
offer  Biberli  his  friendly  aid,  the  latter  faltered 
that  he  had  only  one  desire — to  see  his  beloved 
master  once  more.  Besides,  his  case  was  hopjSr 
less  unless  the  knight  obtained  a  pardon  for. him 
from  the  Emperor  Rudolph,  for  his  persecutors 
would  not  cease  their  pursuit  of  him,  and  he  could 
not  endure  the  torture  a  second  time. 

Here  the  magistrate  paused  in  his  narrative, 
for  he  thought  of  an  incident  which  he  was  re- 
luctant to  mention  in  the  presence  of  the  Dqmini- 
can  who  had  administered  the  sacrament  to  the 
suffering  widow  and  now  joined  the  group  of 
listeners.  This  was,  that  a  member  of  the  lattqr's 
order  had  approached   Biberli  and  exhorted  him 
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not  to  fear  another  examinatioR  by  torture,  for 
the  Lord  gave  the  innocent  strength  to  maintain 
the  truth  even  under  the  keenest  suffering.  A 
peculiar  smile  hovered  around  the  lips  of  the  poor 
tortured  fellow,  which  Herr  Berthold  fully  under- 
stood; for  the  brave  servitor  had  by  no  means 
stuck  to  the  truth  during  the  pangs  inflicted  upon 
him. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  ones,"  Herr  Pfinzing  continued, 
"  a  harder  heart  than  mine  would  have  been 
touched  by  what  I  saw  and  heard  beside  that  couch 
of  straw  when  I  was  left  alone  with  poor  Biberli 
and  his  sweetheart.  If  you  could  have  seen  how 
Katterle  threw  herself  upon  her  lover  after  I  had. 
told  her  that  even  the  most  agonizing  torture 
could  not  force  him  to  confirm  the  charge  which 
had  been  brought  against  her!  Rarely  does  one 
mortal  pour  forth  such  a  flood  of  ardent  gratitude 
upon  another ;  and  when  Biberli  repeated  that  his 
dear  master's  help  would  be  necessary  to  protect 
her  and  him  from  another  examination,  she  offered 
to  go  in  search  of  him  at  once,  notwithstanding 
the  rain  and  the  darkness. 

"  Then  I  thought  that  no  messenger  could  be 
found  who  was  more  familiar  with  the  course  of 
affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  inspired  with  more 
loving  zeal.  So,  as  the  waggon  in  which  Biberli 
had  come  was  still  waiting  outside,  I  spoke  to  the 
carter,  who  had  brought  a  load  of  wheat  to  Nurem- 
burg,  and  now,  on  his  way  home,  had  ample  room 
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under  the  tilt.  I  knew  the  man,  and  we  soon  came 
to  an  agreement.  From  Schwabach,  his  brother,  who 
knows  every  foot  of  the  road,  will  take  her  to  the 
imperial  troops  who  are  fighting  with  the  Sieben- 
burgs.  I  undertook  to  arrange  with  you  for  her 
absence.  She  is  now  rolling  along  in  the  old 
carter  Apel's  waggon  towards  Schwabach  and  Sir 
Heinz  Schorlin.'* 

Hitherto  the  magistrate  had  maintained  his 
composure,  but  now  his  deep  voice  lost  its  firm- 
ness, and  it  was  neither  the  loving  words  of  appre- 
ciation whispered  by  his  wife  nor  the  gratitude 
which  Eva  tenderly  displayed  that  checked  his 
speech,  but  the  remembrance  of  the  parting  be- 
tween the  man  so  cruelly  tortured  and  his  sweet- 
heart. 

Biberli  had  hoped  that  she  would  nurse  him; 
the  sight  of  her  would  have  cheered  his  eyes  and 
heart,  yet  he  sent  her  out  into  darkness  and  dan- 
ger. Gratitude  and  love,  the  consciousness  that 
just  now  she  could  be  of  infinite  importance 
to  him  and  do  much  for  him,  bound  her  to  his 
couch  like  so  many  fetters,  yet  she  had  gone,  and 
had  even  assumed  the  appearance  of  doing  so 
willingly  and  being  confident  of  success. 

How  their  faces  had  brightened  when  the 
magistrate  told  them  that  his  wife  and  Eva 
would  take  charge  of  him,  and  he  himself  would 
see  that  he  had  a  better  bed ! 

Biberli  murmured  sadly :    "  Straw  and  I  have 
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been  used  to  each  other  in  many  a  tavern,  but 
now  a  somewhat  softer  couch  might  be  of  service, 
for  wherever  my  racked  body  was  touched  I  be- 
lieve there  would  be  something  out  of  joint." 

Herr  Berthold  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
his  emotion,  for  he  had  learned  from  the  barber 
that  the  poor  fellow  had  by  no  means  exaggerated, 
and,  as  a  witness  of  part  of  the  torture,  he  knew 
that  even  the  most  cruel  anguish  had  hot  con- 
quered the  faithful  Biberli's  firm  resolve  to  bring 
neither  his  master  nor  his  sweetheart  before  the 
judge. 

In  recalling  this  noble  act  of  the  lowly  servitor 
he  grew  eloquent,  and  described  minutely  what 
the  poor  fellow  had  suffered,  and  how,. after  Kat- 
terle  had  left  him,  he  lay  motionless,  with  his  thin, 
pale  face  irradiated  by  a  grateful  smile. 

The  women,  too,  and  the  monk  -^gidius,  an 
old  Minorite,  who  had  been  watching  beside  the 
aged  Brother  of  his  order,  Benedictus,.  and  had 
just  joined  them,  shed  tears  at  his  story;  but  Eva, 
from  the  very  depths  of  her  soul,  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  Happy  is  he  who  is  permitted  to  endure  such 
tortures  for  love's  sake!  " 

The  others  gazed  in  surprise  at  the  young  girl 
who,  with  her  clasped  hands  pressed ,  upon  her 
heaving  bosom,  and  her  large  eyes  uplifted,  looked 
as  if  she  beheld  heaven  opening  before  her. 

The  old  Minorite's  heart  swelled  at  this  confes- 
sion and  the  sight  of  the  maiden.     Thus,  though  far 
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less  richly  endowed  with  the  divine  gift  of  beauty^ 
he  had  seen  St.  Clare  absorbed  in  prayer.  The 
words  uttered  by  the  fresh  lips  of  this  favoured 
girl,  whom  he  beheld  for  the  first  time,  expressed 
a  feeling  which  might  guide  her  into  the  path  of 
the  Holy  Martyrs  and,  filled  with  pious  enthusi- 
asm,.  he  approached,  drew  her  clasped  hands  away 
from  her  breast,  pressed  them  in  his  own  and,  re- 
membering what  the  Abbess  Kuriigunde  had  told 
him  yesterday  beside  the  couch  of  Benedictus  con- 
cerning her  severe  conflict,  exclaimed  : 

"  Whoever  said  that,  knows  the  words  of  Holy 
Writ  which  promise  the  crown  of  eternal  life  to 
those  who  are  faithful  unto  death.  Obey  the  voice, 
my  child,  which  unites  you  to  those  who  are  called. 
St.  Clare  herself  summons  you  to  her  heavenly 
home." 

The  others  listened  to  the  old  monk  in  silence. 
Eva  slightly  shook  her  head.  But  when  the  disap- 
pointed Minorite  released  her  hands  she  clasped 
his  thin  one,  saying  modestly:  "  How  could  I  be 
worthy  of  so  sublime  a  promise  ?  The  poor  servant 
on  his  straw  bed,  with  his  T  and  St  embroidered  on 
cap  and  cloak,  of  whom  my  uncle  told  us,  has  ^ 
tenfold  greater  claim,  I  think,  to  the  crown  of.  life, 
for  which,  as  yet,  I  have  been  permitted  to  do  so 
little.  But  I  hope  to  win  it,  and  the  saint  who  calls 
everything  that  breathes  and  lives  brothers  an^ 
sisters,  as  children  of  the  same  exalted  Father,  can- 
not teach  that  the  fidelity  shown  in  the  world  de- 
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serves  less  reward  than  that  of  the  chosen  ones  in 
the  convent." 

"  That  is  a  foolish  and  sacrilegious  opinion," 
answered  the  Dominican  sternly.  "  We  will  take 
care,  my  dear  daughter,  to  guide  your  soul  from 
pathless  wandering  into  the  right  path  which  Holy 
Church  has  marked  out  for  you.** 

He  turned  his  back  upon  the  group  as  he  spoke, 
but  the  grey-haired  Minorite,  smiling  sadly,  turned 
to  Eva,  saying :  '*  I  cannot  contradict  him.  Fidelity 
to  those  whom  we  love,  my  child,  is  far  less  meri- 
torious than  that  which  we  show  to  Heaven.  To 
you,  daughter,  its  doors  have  already  opened.  How 
strong  must  be  the  pleasure  felt  by  the  children  of 
the  world  in  this  brief  earthly  happiness,  since  'they 
are  so  ready  to  sacrifice  for  it  the  certainty  of  eter- 
nal bliss!  Your  error  will  grieve  the  abbess  and 
Father  Benedictus.** 

With  these  words  he,  too,  took  his  leave,  but 
Frau  Christine  whispered  to  her  niece :  "  These 
monks  are  not  the  Holy  Church  to  which  we  both 
belong  as  obedient  daughters.  To  my  poor  mind 
and  heart  it  seems  as  if  the  Saviour  would  deem 
you  right." 

"  Amen,**  added  the  magistrate,  who  had  heard 
his  wife's  murmured  words. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

a 

Day  followed  day,  a  week  elapsed,  and  no  mes- 
sage had  reached  Schweinau  from  Heinz  Schorlin 
or  Katterle. 

The  magistrate  had  learned  that  the  Siebenburg 
brothers,  with  the  robber  knights  who  had  joined 
them,  were  obstinately  defending  their  castles  and 
makkig  it  difficult  for  Heinz  Schorlin  to  perform 
his  task.  The  day  before  news  had  come  that  the 
Absbach's  strong  mountain  fortress  had  fallen ;  that 
the  allied  knights,  in  a  sortie  which  merged  into  a 
miniature  battle,  had  been  defeated,  and  the  Sieben- 
burgs  could  not  hold  out  much  longer;  but  in  the 
stress  of  his  duties  the  knight  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten to  make  the  slightest  effort  in  behalf  of  his 
faithful  servant.  At  least  the  protonotary  Gott- 
lieb, a  friend  of  Herr  Berthold,  through  whose 
hands  passed  all  letters  addressed  to  the  Emperor, 
positively  assured  them  that,  though  plenty  of  mili- 
tary reports  had  arrived,  in  not  a  single  one  had 
the  young  'commander  mentioned  his  servant  even 
by  a  word.  He,  the  protonotary,  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  a  favourable  hour  to  urge  his  royal  master, 
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as  a  reward  for  Biberli's  rare  fidelity,' to  protect 
him  from  further  persecution  by  the  citizens  of 
Nuremberg;  but  the  Emperor  Rudolph  did  not 
even  allow  him  to  finish,  because,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  he  refrained  from  interference  in  matters 
whose  settlement  rightfully  pertained  to  the  Hon- 
ourable Council. 

When  s6on  after  Herr  Pfinzing  availed  himself 
of  a  report  which  he  had  to  deliver  to  the  Emperor 
to  intercede  himself  for  the  valiant  fellow,  the 
Hapsburg,  with  the  ruler's  strong  memory,  re- 
called the  protonotary's  plea  and  referred  Herr 
Berthold  to  the  answer  the  former  had  received, 
remarking,  less  graciously  than  usual,  that  the 
imperial  magistrate  ought  to  know  that  he  would 
be  the  last  to  assail  the  privileges  which  he  had 
himself  bestowed  upon  the  city. 

Finally  even  Burgrave  Frederick,  whose  sympa- 
thy had  been  enlisted  in  Biberli's  behalf  by  Herr 
Berthold,  fared  no  better. 

His  interests  were  often  opposed  to  those  of 
the  Council  and,  kindly  as  was  his  disposition, 
disputes  concerning  many  questions  of  Jaw  were 
constantly  occurring  between  him  and  the  Honour- 
ables.  When  he  began  to  persuade  the  Emperor  to 
prevent  by  a  pardon  the  cruelty  which  the  Council 
intended  to  practise  upon  a  servant  of  Sir  Heinz 
Schorlin,  who  was  doing  such  good  service  in  the 
field,  the  sovereign  told  even  him,  his  friend  and 
brother-in-law,  who  had  toiled  so  energetically  to 
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secure  him  the  crown,  that  he  would  not  interfere, 
though  it  were  in  behalf  of  a  beloved  brother,  with 
the  decrees  of  the  Council,  and  the  noble  petitioner 
was  silenced  by  the  reasons  which  he  gave.  The 
Burgrave  deemed  the  Emperor's  desire  to  maintain 
the  Honourables*  willingness  to  grant  the  large 
loan  he  intended  to  ask  to  fill  his  empty  treasury 
still  more  weighty  than  those  with  which  he  had 
repulsed  Herr  Pfinzing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pardon  granted  to 
Ernst  Ortlieb  and  Wolff  Eysvogel  could  only  tend 
to  increase  the  good  will  of  the  Council.  The  for- 
mer was  given  at  once,  the  latter  only  conditionally 
after  the  First  Losunger  of  the  city,  with  several 
other  Honourables,  had  recommended  it.  The 
Emperor  thought  it  advisable  to  defer  this  act  of 
clemency.  A  violation  of  the  peace  of  the  counf- 
try  committed  under  his  own  eyes  ought  not  to  be 
pardoned  during  his  stay  in  the  place  where  the 
bloody  deed  was  committed.  It  would  have  cast 
a  doubt  upon  the  serious  intent  of  the  important 
measure  which  threatened  with  the  severest  punish- 
ment any  attempt  upon  the  lives  and  property  of 
others. 

So  long  as  the  Emperor  held  his  court  at  Nu- 
remberg, Wolff,  against  whom  no  accuser  had  yet 
appeared,  must  remain  concealed.  When  the  sov- 
ereign had  left  the  city  he  might  again  mingle 
with  his  fellow-citizens.  An  imperial  letter  al- 
luding to  the  gratitude  which  Rudolph  owed  to 
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the  soldiers  of  Marchfield,  to  whose  band  the  evil- 
doer belonged,  and  the  whole  good  city  of  Nurem- 
berg for  the  hospitable  reception  tendered  to  him 
and  his  household,  should  shield  from  punishment 
the  young  patrician  who  had  only  drawn  his  sword 
in  self-defence,  and  fulfil  the  petition  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Wolff  Eysvogel's  restoration  to  the  rights 
which  he  had  forfeited. 

The  news  of  this  promise  gave  Els  the  first 
happy  hour  after  long  days  of  discomfort  and  the 
most  arduous  mental  conflict.  True,  the  measures 
adopted  by  her  friends  seemed  to  have  guarded 
her  from  the  attacks  of  the  old  Countess  Rotter- 
bach  ;  but  Frau  Rosalinde,  since  she  had  been  al- 
lowed more  freedom  to  move  about  than  her 
mother,  who  had  been  confined  to  the  upper  story, 
felt  like  a  boat  drifting  rudderless  down  the 
stream.  She  needed  guidance  and,  as  Els  now 
ruled  the  house,  asked  direction  from  her  for  even 
the  most  simple  matters.  Clinging  to  her  like  a 
child  deserted  by  its  nurse,  she  told  her  the  most 
hostile  and  spiteful  remarks  which  the  countess 
never  failed  to  make  whenever  it  suited  her  daugh- 
ter to  bear  her  company.  During  the  last  few 
days  the  old  lady  had  again  won  Rosalinde  over 
to  her  side,  and  in  consequence  an  enmity  towards 
Els  had  sprung  up,  which  was  often  very  spiteful 
in  its  manifestations,  and  was  the  more  difficult  to 
bear,  the  more  rigidly  her  position  as  daughter  of 
the  house  forbade  energetic  resistance. 
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But  most  painful  of  all  to  the  volunteer  nurse 
was  the  sick  man's  manner;  for  though  Herr 
Casper  rarely  regained  perfect  consciousness,  he 
showed  his  unfriendly  disposition  often  enough  by 
glances,  gestures,  and  words  stammered  with  pain- 
ful effort. 

Yet  the  brave  girl's  patience  seemed  inexhaust- 
ible, and  she  resolutely  performed  even  the  most 
arduous,  tdsks  imposed  by  nursing  the  sufferer. 
Nay,  the  thought  that  Wolff  owed  his  life  to  him 
aided  her  always  to  be  kind  to  her  father-in-law, 
no  matter  how  much  he  wounded  her,  and  to  tend 
him  no  less  carefully  than  she  had  formerly  cared 
for  her  invalid  mother. 

So  she  had  held  out  valiantly  until,  at  the  end 
of  a  long,  torturing  week,  something  occurred 
which  destroyed  her  courage.  On  returning  from 
an  errand  in  the  city,  she  was  received  at  the  door 
of  the  sick-room  by  her  future  mother-in-law  with 
the  statement  that  she  would  take  charge  of  her 
husband  herself,  and  no  longer  allow  the  intruder 
to  keep  her  from  the  place  which  belonged  to  her 
alone.'  The  old  countess's  power  of  persuasion 
had  strengthened  her  courage,  and  the  unwonted 
energy  of  the  weak,  more  than  yielding  woman, 
exerted  so  startling  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
heartening an  effect  upon  the  wearied,  tortured 
young  creature  that  she  attempted  no  resistance. 
The  entreaties,  of  the  leech  and  kind  Herr  Teufel^ 
however,  induced  her  to  persist  a  short  time  longer. 
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But  when,  soon  after,  the  same  incident  occurred  a 
second  time,  it  seemed  impossible  to  remain. in[ 
their  house  even  another  day.  -  > 

Without  opposing  her  lover's  mother,  she  re- 
tired to  her  chamber  and,  weeping  silently,  spite 
of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Sister  of  Charity, 
packed  the  few  articles  she  had  brought  with  her 
and  prepared  to  leave  the  post  maintained  with  so 
much  difficulty.  To  be  again  with  Eva  under  the 
protection  of  her  uncle  and  aunt  now  seemed  the 
highest  goal  of  her  longing.  She  did  not  wish  to 
go  home ;  for  after  his  liberation  from  the  tower 
her  father  had  had  a  long  conversation  with  Wolff 
and  old  Berthold  Vorchtel,  and  then,  at  the  desire 
of  the  Council,  had  ridden  to  Augsburg  and  Ulm 
to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Eysvogel  firm.  He 
had  felt  that  he  could  be  spared!  by  his  family, 
knowing  that  his  younger rdaughter  was  safe  at 
Schweinau,  and  having  heard  that  Wolff's  pardon- 
would  not  be  long  delayed.  •  ' 

Eva,  too,  had  experienced  toilsome  days  and 
many  an  anxious  night.  True,  Biberli  and  the  car- 
rier's widow,  with  her  children,  had  been  moved  to 
the  Beguines*  house,  where  she  could  pursue  her 
charitable  work  safe  from  the  rude  attacks  of  the 
criminal  inmates  of  the  hospital ;  but  what  heavy 
cares  had  burdened  her  concerning  the  two  patients 
for  whom  she  was  battling  with  deiith  !  how  eagerly 
she  watched  for. tidings  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Siebenburgs  !   what  hours  of  trouble  were 
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caused  by  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans  and  his  en- 
voys, who  strove  to  convince  her  that  her  intention 
of  renouncing  her  conventual  life  was  treason  to 
God,  and  that  the  boldness  with  which  she  had  re- 
leased herself  from  the  former  guides  of  her  spir- 
itual life  and  sought  her  own  way  would  lead  her 
to  heresy  and  perdition  !  How  painful,  too,  was 
the  feeling  that  she  was  being  examined  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  Abbess  Kunigunde  had  any 
share  in  her  change  of  purpose !  • 

The  torture  to  which  stronger  men  rarely  suc- 
cumbed seemed  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  more 
delicate  ex-schoolmaster.  At  first  the  leech  Otto, 
who,  to  please  Els  and  Frau  Christine,  and  touchecl 
by  the  brave  spirit  of  this  humble  man,  had  daily 
visited  Biberli,  believed  that  he  could  not  save  him. 
On  the  straw  pallet,  and  with  the  incompetent 
nursing  at  the  hospital,  he  would  have  died  very 
speedily,  and  what  would  have  befallen  his  poor 
mangled  toes  and  fingers  in  the  hands  of  the  bar> 
bers  who  managed  affairs  there  ? 

At  the  Beguines  the  kindly,  skilful  old  physician 
had  bandaged  his  hands  and  feet  as  carefully  as  iC 
he  had  been  the  most  aristocratic  gentleman,  and  no 
prince  could  have  been  more  tenderly  and  patiently 
watched  by  trained  nurses ;  for,  wonderful  to  re- 
late, Eva,  who  had  so  willingly  left  her  sick  mothei: 
to  her  sister's  care,  and  had  often  been  vexed 
with  herself  because  she  could  nqt  even  remotely 
equal  Els  beside  the  couch  of  the  beloyed  invalid^ 
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rendered  the  mangled  squire  every  service  with  a 
touch  so  light  and  firm  that  the  old  physician  often 
watched  her  with  glad  astonishment. 

Caution,  the  quality  she  most  lacked,  seemed  to 
have  suddenly  waked  from  a  long  slumber  with 
doubly  clear,  far-seeing  eyes.  If  it  was  necessary 
to  turn  the  sick  man,  she  paid  special  heed  to  every 
aching  spot  in  his  tortured  body,  and  invented  con- 
trivances which  she  arranged  with  patient  care  to 
save  him  pain. 

Her  own  bed  had  been  placed  in  the  widow's 
chamber  next  to  Biberli's,  and  from  the  night  that 
her  Aunt  Christine  had  permitted  her  to  remain  in 
the  Beguine  house,  she,  who  formerly  had  loved 
sleep  and  slumbered  soundly,  had  been  beside  the 
sick  woman  at  the  least  sign.  On  the  third  day 
she  rendered  her,  with  her  own  hands,  every  serv- 
ice for  which  she  had  formerly  needed  a  Beguine's 
aid.  She  had  possessed  the  gift  of  uttering  words 
of  cheer  and  comfort  even  to  her  invalid  mother 
better  than  any  one  else,  and  often  gave  new  cour- 
age to  the  suffering  man  when  almost  driven  to 
despair  by  the  anguish  of  pain  assailing  him  in  ten- 
places  at  once.  How  kindly  she  taught  him  what 
comfort  the  sufferer  finds  who  not  only  moves  hiS' 
lips  and  turns  his  rosary  in  prayer,  as  he  had  hith- 
erto done,  but  commends  himself  and  his  pain  to 
"  Him  who  endured  still  worse  agonies  on  the  cross! 
What  9.  smile  of  content  rested  on  the  lips  of  the 
man  who,  in  the  ravings  of  fever,  had  so  often  re- 
38 
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peated  the  words  "  steadfast  and  true,"  when  she 
told  him  that  he  had  done  honour  most  marvellously 
to  his  favourite  virtue,  represented  by  the  T  and 
St,  and  might  expect  his  master's  praise  and  grati- 
tude! 

All  these  things  fell  from  her  lips  more  warmly 
the  more  vividly  she  conjured  up  the  image  of  the 
man  for  whose  sake  the  gallant  fellow  had  endured 
this  martyrdom,  the  happier  it  made  her  to  help 
Heinz,  though  without  his  knowledge,  to  pay  the 
great  debt  of  gf atitude  which  he  owed  the  faith- 
ful servitor.  She  was  not  aware  of  it,  but  the 
strongest  of  all  educational  powers— sorrow  and 
love — were  transforming  the  unsocial,  capricious 
"  little  saint  "  into  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  woman. 
She  was  training  herself  to  be  what  she  desired  to 
become  to  her  lover,  and  the  secret  power  whose 
influence  upon  her  whole  being  she  distinctly  felt 
at  each  success,  she  herself  called — remembering 
the  last  words  of  her  dying  mother — "  the  forge 
fire  of  life." 

At  first  it  had  been  extremely  painful  for  Biberli 
to  allow  himself  to  be  nursed  with  such  devoted, 
loving  care  by  the  very  person  from  whom  he  had 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  estrange  his  master;  but 
soon  the  warmest  gratitude  cast  every  other  feeling 
into  the  shade,  and  when  he  woke  from  the  light 
slumber  into  which  he  frequently  fell  and  saw  Eva 
beside  his  bed,  his  heart  swelled  and  he  often  felt 
as  if  Heaven  had  sent  her  to  him  to  restore  the  best 
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gifts  for  which  he  was  struggling — life  and  health. 
When  he  began  to  recover,  the  faithful  fellow  clung 
to  her  with  the  utmost  devotion ;  but  this  by  no 
means  lessened  his  love  for  his  master  and  his  ab- 
sent sweetheart.  On  the  contrary,  the  farther  his 
convalescence  progressed  the  more  constantly  and 
anxiously  he  thought  of  Heinz  and  Katterle,  the 
more  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  talk  about  them 
and  to  discuss  with  Eva  what  could  have  befallen 
both. 

It  was  impossible— Biberli  believed  this  as 
firmly  as  his  nurse — that  Heinz  could  coldly  for- 
get his  follower  or  Katterle  neglect  what  she  had 
undertaken.  So  both  agreed  in  the  conjecture 
that  the  messengers  sent  by  the  absent  ones  had 
been  prevented  from  reaching  their  destination. 

The  supposition  was  correct.  Two  troopers  de- 
spatched by  Heinz  had  been  captured  by  the  Sie- 
benburgs,  and  the  maid's  messenger  had  cheated 
her  by  pocketing  the  small  fee  which  she  paid 
him  and  performing  another  commission  instead 
of  going  to  Schweinau.  Of  the  knight's  letters 
which  had  fallen  into  the  wrong  hands,  one 
had  besought  the  Emperor  Rudolph  to  pardon 
the  loyal  servant,  the  other  had  thanked  Biberli, 
and  informed  him  that  his  master  remembered  and 
was  working  for  him. 

Katterle  had  reached  Heinz,  had  been  required 
to  tell  him  everything  she  knew  about  Eva  and 
Biberli  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  had  then 
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been  commissioned  to  repeat  to  the  latter  what 
bad  been  also  contained  in  the  letter.  On  the  way 
home,  however,  she  only  reached  Schwabach,  for 
the  long  walk  in  the  most  terrible  anxiety,  drenched 
by  a  pouring  rain,  whilst  enquiring  her  way  to 
Heinz,  and  especially  the  terrible  excitements  of 
the  last  few  days,  had  been  too  much  even  for 
her  vigorous  constitution.  Her  pulse  was  throb- 
bing violently  and  her  brow  was  burning  when 
she  knocked  at  the  door  of  Apel,  the  carrier,  who 
had  taken  her  into  his  waggon  at  Schweinau,  and 
the  good  old  man  and  his  wife  received  and  nursed 
hen  The  fever  was  soon  broken,  but  weakness 
prevented  her  journeying  to  Schweinau  on  foot, 
and,  as  Apel  intended  to  go  to  Nuremberg  the 
first  of  the  following  week,  she  had  been  forced 
to  content  herself  with  sending  the  messenger  who 
had  betrayed  her  confidence. 

How  hard  it  was  for  K^tterle  to  wait !  And  her 
impatience  i^ached  its  height  when,  before  she 
could  leave,  some  of  the  imperial  troopers  stabled 
their  horses  at  the  carrier's  and  reported  that 
Castle  Siebenburg  and  the  robber  stronghold  of 
the  Absbachs  were  destroyed.  Sir  Heinz  Schorlin 
had  fought  like  St.  George.  Now  he  was  detained 
only  by  the  fortresses  of  the  knights  Hirschhorn 
and  Oberstein,  whose  situation  on  inaccessible 
crags  threatened  long  to  defy  the  imperial  power. 

The  thought  that  the  strong  Swiss  girl  might 
be  ill  never  entered  the  mind  of  Biberli  or  Eva, 
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but  in  quiet  hours  he  asked  himself  which  it  would 
probably  grieve  him  most  to  miss  forever — his 
beautiful  young  nurse  or  his  countrywoman  and 
sweetheart.  His  heart  belonged  solely  to  Kat- 
terle,  but  towards  Eva  he  obeyed  the  old  trait 
inherent  in  his  nature,  and  clung  with  the  same 
loyalty  hitherto  evinced  for  his  master  to  her 
whom  he  now  regarded  as  his  future  mistress. 

This  she  must  and  should  be,  because  already 
life  seemed  to  him  no  longer  desirable  without 
her  voice.  Never  had  he  heard  one  whose  pure 
tones  penetrated  the  heart  more  deeply.  And  had 
Heinz  been  permitted  to  hear  her  talk  with  the 
Dominicans,  he  would  have  given  up  his  wish  to 
renounce  the  world  and,  instead  of  entering  a 
monastery,  striven  with  every  power  of  his  being 
to  win  this  wonderful  maiden,  for  whom  his  heart 
glowed  with  such  ardent  love.  When  she  per- 
sisted in  her  refusal  to  take  the  veil  because  she 
had  learned  that  it  is  possible  in  the  world  to 
live  at  peace  with  one's  self,  feel  in  harmony  with 
God,  and  follow  in  love  and  fidelity  the  footsteps 
of  the  Saviour,  she  had  heard  many  a  kindly  word 
of  admonition,  many  a  sharp  reproof,  and  many  a 
fierce  threat  from  the  Dominicans,  but  she  did  not 
allow  herself  to  be  led  astray,  and  understood  how 
to  defend  herself  so  cleverly  and  forcibly  that  his 
heart  dilated,  and  he  asked  himself  how  a  girl  of 
eighteen  could  maintain  her  ground  so  firmly,  so 
shrewdly,  and  with  such  thorough  knowledge  of 
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the  Scriptures,  against  devout,  highly  educated 
men — nay,  the  most  learned  and  austere. 

The  Abbess  Kunigunde  had  also  appeared 
sometimes  at  his  bedside,  and  Eva's  conversations 
with  her  revealed  to  him  that  she  had  obtained  her 
armour  against  the  Dominicans  from  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Clare,  True,  at  first  the  former  had  laboured 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  win  her  back  to 
the  convent,  but  two  days  before  she  had  met  two 
Dominicans,  and  the  evident  efforts  of  one  who 
seemed  to  hold  a  distinguished  position  among  his 
brother  monks  to  gain  Eva  for  his  own  order  and 
withdraw  her  from  the  Sisters  of  St.  Clare,  whom 
he  believed  to  be  walking  in  paths  less  pleasing  to 
God,  had  so  angered  the  abbess  that  she  lost  the 
power,  and  perhaps  also  the  will,  to  maintain  her 
usual  composure.  Therefore,  yesterday  she  had  op- 
posed her  niece's  wish  to  remain  in  the  world  less 
strongly  than  before  ;  nay,  on  parting  with  her 
she  had  clasped  her  in  her  arms  and,  as  it  were, 
restored  her  freedom  by  admitting  that  various 
paths  led  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

This  was  balm  to  the  convalescent's  wounds; 
for  he  cherished  no  wish  more  ardent  than  to  ac- 
company his  master  to  the  marriage  altar,  where 
Eva  would  give  her  hand  to  Heinz  Schorlin  as  her 
faithful  husband,  and  the  abbess's  last  visit  seemed 
to  favour  this  desire.  Besides,  he  who  had  gazed 
at  life  with  open  eyes  had  never  yet  beheld  a  brave 
young  warrior,  soon  after  reaping  well-earned  re- 
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renown,  yearn  fof  the  thonk's  cowl.  Doubt,  suf* 
fering,  and  a  miraculous  escape  from  terrible  peril 
had  inspired  the  joyous-hearted  Heinz  with  the 
desire  to  renounce  the  world.  Now,  perhaps,  Heav- 
en itself  was  showing  him  that  he  had  not  received 
the  boon  of  life  to  bury  himself  in  a  monasteiyy 
but  to  be  blessed  with  the  fairest  and  noblest  of 
gifts,  the  love  of  a  woman  who,  in  his  opinion, 
had  not  her  equal  beneath  the  wide  vault  of  the 
azure  sky. 

Countess  Cordula.was  not  suited  for  his  master. 
During  the  long  hours  that  he  lay  quietly  on  his 
pallet  a  hundred  reasons  strengthened  this  opinion. 
The  man  for  whom  he  had  steadfastly  endured 
such  severe  agony,  and  was  suffering  still,  was 
worthy  of  a  more  beautiful,  devout,  and  calm  com- 
panion— nay,  the  very  loveliest  and  best — and  that, 
in  his  eyes,  was  the  girl  for  whom  Heinz  had  felt 
so  overmastering  a  passion  just  before  his  luckless 
winnings  at  the  gaming  table.  This  potent  fire  of 
love  might  doubtless  be  smothered  with  sand  and 
ashes,  but  never  extinguished. 

Such  were  Biberli's  thoughts  as  he  recalled  the 
events  of  the  previous  day.  He  had  found  Eva 
less  equable  in  her  tender  management  than  usual. 
Some  anxiety  concerning  something  apart  from 
her  patients  seemed  to  oppress  her.  True,  she  had 
not  wished  to  reveal  it,  but  his  eyes  were  keen. 

Soon  after  sunrise  that  morning  she  had  care- 
fully rebandaged  his  crushed   thumb,  which  was 
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i^ot  yet  healed.  Then  she  had  gone  away,  as  she 
assured  him,  for  only  a  few  hours.  Now  the  sun 
was  already  high  in  the  heavens,  yet  she  did  not 
return,  though  it  was  long  past  the  time  for  the 
bandages  to  be  renewed,  and  the  drops  to  be  given 
which  sustained  the  life  of  the  dying  Minorite  in 
the  adjoining,  room.  It  made  him  uneasy,  and 
^hen  anxiety  had  once  taken  root  in  his  heart  it 
sent  its  shoots  forward  and  backward,  and  he  re- 
membered many  things  in  which  Eva  had  been  dif- 
ferent the  day  before.  Why  had  she  whispered 
so  long  with  Herr  Pfinzing  and  then  looked  so 
sorrowfully  at  him,  Biberli  ?  Why  had  Frau  Chris- 
tine come  not  less  than  three  times  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  again  in  the  evening?  She  had 
some  secret  to  discuss  with  the  surgeon  Otta. 
Had  any  change  taken  place  in  his  condition  ?  and 
did  the  leech  intend  to  amputate  his  thumb,  or  even 
his  hand  ?  But,  no  !  only  yesterday  he  had  been 
assured  that  he  could  save  all  five  fingers,  and  his 
sorely  mangled  left  foot  too.  The  widow  was 
better,  and  all  hope  of  saving  the  Minorite's  life 
had  been  relinquished  two  days  ago.  Eva's  anx- 
iety must  have  some  other  cause,  and  he  asked 
himself,  in  alarm,  whether  she  could  have  received 
any  bad  news  from  his  master  or  Katterle  ? 

A  terrible  sense  of  uneasiness  overpowered  him> 
and  the  necessity  of  confiding  it  to  some  one  took 
such  possession  of  the  loquacious  man  that  he 
called  little  Walpurga  from  the  next  room.     But 
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instead  of  running  to  his  bedside,  she  darted  fof^ 
ward  with  the  joyful  cry,  "  She  is  coming !  "  towards 
th«  door  and  Eva. 

Soon  after  the  latter,  leading  the  child  by  the 
hand,  entered  the  room.  Biberli  felt  as  if  the  sua 
were  rising  again.  How  gay  her  greeting  sound- 
ed !  The  expression  of  her  blue  eyes  seemed  to  an- 
nounce something  pleasant.  Whoever  possessed 
this  maiden  would  be  sure  to  have  no  lack  of 
light  in  his  home,  no  matter  how  dark  the  night 
might  be. 

He  must  have  been  mistaken  concerning  the 
anxiety  which  had  seemed  to  oppress  her  on  his 
account.  Instead  of  bad  news,  she  was  surely 
bringing  good  tidings.  Nay,  she  had  the  best  of 
all ;  for  Katterle,  Eva  told  him,  would  soon  arrive. 
But  his  future  wife  had  been  ill  too.  Her  cheeks 
had  not  yet  regained  their  roundness  or  their 
bright  colour. 

Sharp-sighted  Biberli  noticed  this,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Then  she  is  here  already  !  For,  my 
mistress,  how  else  could  you  know  how  her  cheeks 
look?" 

Soon  afterwards  the  maid  was  really  standing 
beside  her  lover's  couch. 

Eva  allowed  them  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
meeting  undisturbed,  and  went  to  her  other  two 
patients.  When  she  returned  to  the  couple, 
Katterle  had  already  related  what  she  had  ex- 
perienced   in    Schwabach.      It    was    little    more 
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than  Eva  had  already  heard  from  her  uncle  and 
others. 

That  Seitz  Siebenburg,  whom  he  bitterly  hated, 
had  fallen  in  a  sword  combat  by  his  master's  own 
handy  afforded  Biberli  the  keenest  delight.  No 
portion  of  the  narrative  vexed  him  except  the  noiv> 
arrival  of  the  messengers,  and  the  probability  %\if^ 
some  time  must  yet  elapse  ere  Heinz  could  sheathf 
his  sword.  .     ;.  ^ 

Eva's  cheeks  flushed  with  joy  and  pride  as  sh^ 
heard  how  nobly  her  lover  had  justified  the  conft- 
dence  of  his  imperial  patron.  But  it  seemed  to 
be  impossible  to  follow  Biberli's  flood  of  elo- 
quence to  the  end.  She  was  in  haste,  and  he  had 
been  right  concerning  the  cares  which  oppressed 
her. 

She  had  stood  beside  his  couch  the  day  before 
with  a  heavy  heart,  and  it  required  the  exercise  of 
all  her  strength  to  conceal  the  anxiety  with  which 
her  mind  was  filled,  for  if  she  did  not  intercede  for 
him  that  very  day  ;  if  his  pardon  could  not  be  an- 
nounced early  the  following  morning  during  the 
session  of  the  court  in  the  Town  Hall,  then  the 
half-recovered  man  must  be  surrendered  to  the 
judges  again,  and  Otto  believed  that  the  torture 
would  be  fatal  to  his  enfeebled  frame. 

The  tailor  and  his  adherents,  as  Eva  knew 
from  Herr  Pfinzing,  were  making  every  effort  to 
obtain  his  condemnation  and  prove  to  the  city  that 
they  had  not  censured  the  proceedmgs  of  the  Ortlieb 
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household  as  mere  reckless  slanderers.  Eva  and 
her  sister  would  be  again  mentioned  in  the  inves- 
tigation, and  were  even  threatened  with  an  exami- 
nation. 

At  first  this  had  startled  her,  but  she  believed 
her  uncle's  assurance  that  this  exammation  would 
fully  prove  her  innocence  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world.  For  her  own  sake  Eva  surely  would 
not  have  suffered  herself  to  be  so  tortured  by  anx- 
iety night  and  day,  or  undertaken  and  resolved  to 
dare  so  much.  The  thought  that  the  faithful  fol- 
lower whom  her  patient  nursing  had  saved  from 
death  and  to  whom  she  had  become  warmly  at- 
tached must  now  lose  his  life,  and  Heinz  Schorlin 
be  robbed  of  the  possibility  of  doing  anything  for 
him,  had  cast  every  other  fear  in  the  shade,  and 
had  kept  her  constantly  in  motion  the  evening 
before  and  this  morning. 

But  all  that  she  and  her  Aunt  Christine  had  at- 
tempted in  behalf  of  the  imperilled  man  had  been 
futile.  To  apply  to  the  Emperor  again  every  one, 
including  the  magistrate,  had  declared  useless,  since 
even  the  Burgrave  had  been  refused. 

The  members  of  the  Council  and  the  judges  in 
the  court  had  already,  at  Aunt  Christine's  solicita- 
tion, deferred  the  proceedings  four  days,  but  the 
law  now  forbade  longer  delay.  Though  individ- 
uals would  gladly  have  spared  the  accused  the 
torture,  its  application  could  scarcely  be  avoided, 
for  how  many  accusers   and  witnesses   appeared 
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Against  him,  and  if  there  were  weighty  depositio 
and  by  no  means  truthful  replies  on  the  part 
the  prisoner,  the  torture  could  not  be  escaped, 
legally  belonged  to  the  progress  of  the  investig 
tion,  and  how  many  who  had  by  no  means  reco 
ered  from  the  last  exposure  to  the  rack  were  co 
stantly  obliged  to  enter  the  torture  chambe 
Besides,  the  judges  would  be  charged  with  parti; 
ity  by  the  tailor  and  his  followers,  and  to  sh< 
such  visible  tokens'  of  favour  threatened  to  prej 
dice  the  dignity  of  the  court. 

She  had  found  good  will  everywhere,  but  ; 
had  withheld  any  positive  promise.  It  was  so  ea 
to  retreat  behind  the  high-sounding  words  **  justi 
and  law,"  and  then  :  who  for  the  sake  of  a  squire 
who,  moreover,  was  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  knig 
—-would  awaken  the  righteous  indignation  of  t 
artisans,  who  made  the  tailor's  cause  their  own. 
'  I  1  Whatever  the  aunt  and  niece  tried  had  fail 

Ul  dither  wholly  or  partially.     Besides,  Eva  had  be 

obliged  to  keep  in  the  background  in  order  not 
expose  herself  to  the  suspicion  of  pleading  h 
own  cause.  Many  probably  thought  that  Fr 
Christine  herself  was  talking  ostensibly  in  beh; 
of  the  servant  and  really  for  her  brother's  slander 
daughter. 

When  Eva  met  Katterle  in  front  of  the  hospit 
I  she  had  passed  without  noticing  her,  so  complete 

hiad   sorrow,  anxiety,  and  the  effort  to  think 
'  ^ome  expedient  engrossed  her  attention. 

i 
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It  had  been  very  difficult  to  meet  Biberli  with 
an  untroubled  manner,  yet  she  had  even  succeeded 
in  showing  a  bright  face  to  the  carrier'*  widow,  a% 
well  as  to  Father  Benedictui(,  who»e  hourn  seemed 
to  be  numbered,  and  who  only  yesterday  had 
wounded  her  deeply. 

When  she  returned  from  the  Minorite'*  room  to 
Biberli's  the  lovers  were  no  longer  s^Umt,  The 
fresh,  pleasant  face  of  a  vjgoroo*  woman,  wh/>  haid 
already  visited  the  %uHcrcr  Mrveral  Ume^^  %ft;i!Ui4 
her  bes;de  h;s  couch, 

When,  in  the  excban;i^e  of  ftalotatk/n*^  hifrr  eye* 
ciet  Era's  trie  latter  Middtnly  ionnd  th^  j/Jan  €/f 

f.f.-z,'A  b*£;^  btr  take  iSje  etsa^^^t  whkJk^^  in  the  bui 
eitr*r=:r:T.  ic^t  saearst  ^^  rss^,  f/^r  ^W5je  wAe^^  the  wU4 

•vn.i.-:  T.:e   i«-.'::,#t:t  '.\  iivvvtai^ij^ii.  4:!:  t:ne  'tawcU^^  ^6* 
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remained  at  home  on  account  of  a  slight.  ilU 
ness.  1 

Nevertheless  Eva  wished  to  go  to  the  castle, 
and,  whatever  reception  the  noble  lady  bestowed 
upon  her,  she  would  return  to  Schweinau  as  soon 
as  possible.  Father  Senedictus  was  so  ill  that  she 
could  not  remain  away  from  him  long. 

If  the  Burgravine  could  do  nothing  for  Biberli, 
she  would  undertake  the  risk  which  made  her 
tremble,  because  it  compelled  her,  the  young  girl, 
to  appear  alone  at  the  court  with  all  its  watchful 
eyes  and  sharp  tongues.  She  would  go  to  the 
fortress  to  beseech  the  Emperor  herself  for  pardon. 

She  could  act  with  entire  freedom  to-day,  for 
her  uncle  had  ridden  to  the  city  and,  Frau  Ger- 
trude said,  was  one  of  the  party  who  accompanied 
the  Emperor  to  the  beekeeper's,  whilst  her  aunt 
had  just  gone  to  Nuremberg  to  see  Els,  who  had 
besought  her,  in  a  despairing  letter,  to  let  her 
come  to  Schweinau,  for  her  power  of  endurance 
was  exhausted. 

How  gladly  Eva  would  have  accompanied  her 
aunt  to  her  sister  to  exhort  her  to  take  courage! 
What  a  strange  transformation  of  affairs !  Ever 
since  she  could  think  Els  had  sustained  her  by 
her  superior  strength  and  perseverance.  Now  she 
was  to  be  the  stronger,  and  teach  her  to  exercise 
patience. 

She  thought  she  had  gained  the  right  to  do  so: 
Whilst  Eva  was  still  explaining  her  plan  to  Frau 
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Gertrude,  she  herself  perceived  that  she  had  taken 
no  account  of  time. 

It  was  nearly  noon,  and  if  she  ordered  a  sedan- 
chair  to  convey  her  to  the  city  and  back  again  to 
Schweinau,  it  would  be  too  late  to  approach  the 
Emperor  as  a  petitioner.  She  could  fulfil  her 
design  only  by  riding;  but  the  warder's  wife  re- 
minded her  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  custom — 
nay,  scarcely  possible — to  appear  before  the  Em- 
peror, or  even  his  sister,  in  a  riding  habit. 

But  the  young  girl  speedily  found  a  way  to  ful- 
fil her  ardent  wish  to  aid.  On  her  swift  palfrey, 
which  her  uncle  had  sent  to  Schweinau  long  before 
that  she  might  refresh  herself,  after  her  arduous 
duties,  by  a  ride,  she  would  go  to  the  city,  stop  at 
her  own  home,  and  have  her  new  expensive  mourn- 
ing clothes  taken  to  the  castle.  The  only  doubt 
was  whether  she  could  change  her  garments  in  the 
quarters  of  the  Swiss,  and  whether  Frau  Gertrude 
would  help  her  do  so. 

The  latter  gladly  assented.  There  was  no  lack 
of  room  in  her  apartments,  nor  did  Frau  Gertrude, 
who  had  served  the  Burgravine  as  waiting  maid 
many  years  before  her  marriage,  lack  either  skill 
or  good  will. 

So  she  went  directly  home  on  her  mule;  but 
Eva,  after  promising  her  patients  to  return  soon, 
hastened  to  her  uncle's  residence. 

There  she  mounted  the  palfrey  and  reached  the 
city    gate   a    long   time   before   the   Swiss.      The 
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clothes  she  needed  were  soon  found  in  the  Ortliejb 
mansion,  and  she  was  then  carried  in  a  sedan-chair 
to  the  castle  with  her  wardrobe,  whilst  the  groom 
led  her  palfrey  after  her.  Countess  Cordula  was 
not  at  home;  she,  too,  had  ridden  to  the  forest 
with  the  Emperor. 

The  Burgravine  Elizabeth  willingly  consented 
to  receive  the  charming  child  whose  fate  had 
awakened  her  warm  interest.  She  had  just  been 
hearing  the  best  and  most  beautiful  things  about 
Eva,  foi;  the  leech  Otto  had  been  called  to  visit  her 
in  her  attack  of  illness,  and  the  old  man  was  over- 
flowing with  praises  of  both  sisters.  He  indig- 
nantly mentioned  the  vile  calumnies  with  which 
Heinz  Schorlin's  name  was  associated,  and  whic.h 
base  slander  had  fixed  upon  the  innocent  girls 
whose  pure  morality  he  would  guarantee. 

The  great  lady,  who  probably  remembered 
having  directed  Heinz's  attention  to  Eva  at  the 
dance,  understood  very  clearly  that  they  could  not 
fail  to  attract  each  other.  Of  all  the  knights  in 
her  imperial  brother's  train,  none  seemed  to  the 
Burgravine  more  worthy  of  her  favour  than  her 
gay  young  countryman,  whose  mother  had  been 
one  of  the  friends  of  her  youth.  She  would  gladly 
have  rendered  him  a  service  and,  in  this  case,  not 
only  for  his  own  sake  but  still  more  on  account 
of  the  rare  fidelity  of  his  servant,  who  was  also  a 
native  of  her  beloved  Swiss  mountains.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  it  seemed  impossible  to  bring 
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this  matter  again  before  the  Emperor.  She  knew 
her  husband,  and  after  the  rebuff  he  had  received 
on  account  of  the  tortured  man  he  would  be  angry 
if  she  should  plead  his  cause  with  her  royal  brother. 

But  her  kind  heart,  and  the  regard  which  both 
Eva  and  Heinz  Schorlm  had  inspired,  strengthened 
her  desire  to  aid,  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power,  the 
brave  maiden  who  urged  her  suit  with  such  honest 
warmth,  and  the  petitioner's  avowal  of  her  inten- 
tion, as  a  last  resort,  of  appealing  to  the  Emperor 
in  person  showed  her  how  to  convert  her  kind 
wishes  into  deeds. 

Let  Eva's  youth  and  beauty  try  to  persuade 
the  Emperor  to  an  act  of  clemency  which  he  had 
refused  to  wisdom  and  power. 

After  supper  her  brother  received  various  guests^ 
and  she  could  presen-t  the  daughter  of  a  Nurem- 
berg patrician  whom  he  already  knew,  and  whose 
rare  charms  had  attracted  his  notice. 

Though  she  had  been  compelled  to  forego  the 
ride  to  the  forest,  she  was  well  enough  to  appear 
at  supper  in  the  Emperor's  residence,  which  was 
close  to  her  own  castle.  When  the  meal  was  over 
she  would  take  Eva  herself  to  her  royal  brother. 

She  told  her  this,  and  the  gratitude  which  she  re- 
ceived was  so  warm  and  earnest  that  it  touched 
her  heart,  and  as  she  bade  the  beautiful,  brave 
child  farewell  she  clasped  her  in  her  arms  and 
kissedher. 

39 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

Encouraged  and  hopeful,  Eva  again  mounted 
her  palfrey,  and  urged  the  swift  animal  outside  th^e 
city  to  so  rapid  a  pace  that  the  old  groom  on  his 
well-fed  bay  was  left  far  behind.  But  the  change 
of  dress,  the  waiting,  and  the  numerous  questions 
asked  by  the  Burgravine  had  consumed  so  much 
time  that  the  poplars  were  already  casting  long 
shadows  when  she  dismounted  before  the  hospital. 

Sister  Hildegard  received  her  with  an  embar- 
rassment by  no  means  usual,  but  which  EvSi 
thought  natural  when  the  former  told  her  that  the 
dying  Father  Benedictus  had  asked  for  her  impa- 
tiently. The  widow  was  doing  well,  and  Biberli 
would  hardly  need  her ;  for  the  wife  of  a  Swabian 
knight  in  whose  service  he  had  formerly  been  was 
sitting  by  his  couch  with  her  young  daughter,  and 
their  visit  seemed  to  please  him. 

Eva  remarked  in  surprise  that  she  thought  the 
sick  man  had  never  served  any  one  except  the 
Schorlins,  but  she  was  in  too  much  haste  for  fur- 
ther questions,  and  entered  the  room  where  Bi- 
berli lay. 
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Her  face  was  flushed  by  the  rapid  ride;  her 
thick,  fair  hair,  which  usually  fellMoosely  on  her 
shoulders,  had  been  hastily  braided  before  she 
mounted  her  horse,  but  the  long,  heavy  braids  had 
become  unfastened  on  the  way,  and  now  hung  in 
tresses  round  her  face  and  pliant  figure. 

She  waved  her  hand  gaily  from  the  threshold  to 
the  patient  for  whom  she  had  done  and  dared  so 
much ;  but  ere  approaching  his  couch  she  modest- 
ly saluted  the  stately  matron  who  was  with  Biberli, 
and  nodded  a  pleasant  welcome  to  her  daughter, 
whose  pretty,  frank  face  attracted  her.  After  the 
Swabians  had  cordially  returned  her  greeting,  she 
briefly  excused  herself,  as  an  urgent  duty  would 
not  permit  her  to  yield  to  her  desire  to  remain  with 
them. 

Lastly,  she  addressed  a  few  hasty  questions  to 
the  squire  about  his  health,  kissed  little  Walpurga, 
who  had  nestled  to  her  side,  bade  her  t^ll  her 
mother  that  she  would  come  to  her  later,  and  en- 
tered the  next  room. 

"  Well  ? "  Biberli  asked  his  visitors  eagerly,  after 
the  door  had  closed  behind  her. 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful  she  is !  "  cried  the  younger 
lady  quickly,  but  her  mother's  voice  trembled  with 
deep  emotion  as  she  answered :  "  How  I  objected 
to  my  son's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  city 
family !  Nay,  I  intended  to  cast  all  the  weight  of 
my  maternal  influence  between  Heinz  and  the  Nu- 
remberg maiden.     Yet  you  did  not  say  too  much, 
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my  friend,  and  what  your  praise  began  Eva's  own 
appearance  has  finished.  She  will  be  welcome  to' 
me  as  a  daughter.  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  any-. 
thing  more  lovely.  That  she  is  devout  and  chari*. 
table  and,  n[K>reover,  has  a  clear  intellect  and* 
resolute  energy,  can  be  plainly  perceived  in  spites 
of  the  few  minutes  which  she  could  spare  us.  If 
Heaven  would  really  suffer  our  Heinz  to  win  the? 
heart  of  this  rare  creature "  ■ 

"  Every  fibre  of  it  is  his  already,"  interrupteit 
Biberli.  "  The  rub — pardon  me,  noble  lady ! — is^ 
somewhere  else.  Whether  he — whether  Heinz  can 
be  induced  to  renounce  the  thought  of  the  moii«>^ 
astery,  is  the  question."  i 

He  sighed  faintly  as  he  gazed  into  the  still  beati^' 
tiful,  strong,  and  yet  kindly  face  of  the  Ladjr 
Wendula  Schorlin,  Sir  Heinz 's  mother,  for  she  was 
the  older  visitor.  ': 

"  We  ought  not  to  doubt  that,"  replied  the 
matron  firmly.  "  As  the  last  of  his  ancient  race,  it 
is  his  duty  to  provide  for  its  continuance,  not 
solely  for  his  own  salvation.  He  was  always  a 
dutiful  son." 

"Yet,"  replied  Biberli  thoughtfully,  "*Away 
with  those  who  gave  us  life ! '  was  the  exhortation 
of  Father  Benedictus  in  the  next  room.  *Away 
with  the  service  of  sovereign  and  woman  ! '  he  cried 
to  our  knight.  *  Away  with  everything  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  your  own  salvation  ! '  And,"  Biberli 
added,  "  St.  Francis  was  not   the  first  to  devise 
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that.  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  commanded  His  dis- 
ciples to  leave  father  and  mother  and  to  follow 
Him." 

"  Who  will  prevent  his  walking  in  the  paths  af 
Jesus  Christ  ?  "  replied  the  Lady  Wendula  ?  "Yet, 
though  he  follows  His  footsteps,  he  must  and  can 
do  so  as  a  scion  of  a  noble  race,  as  a  knight  and 
the  brave  soldier  and  true  servant  of  his  Emperor, 
which  he  is,  as  a  good  son  and,  God  willing,  as  a 
husband  and  father.  He  is  sure  of  my  blessing  if 
he  wields  his  sword  as  a  champion  of  his  holy  faith. 
When  my  two  daughters  took  the  veil  I  submissive- 
ly yielded.  They  can  pray  for  heavenly  bliss  for 
their  brother  and  ourselves.  My  only  son,  the 
last  Schorlin,  I  neither  can  nor  will  permit  to  re- 
nounce the  world,  in  which  he  has  tasks  to  per- 
form which  .  God  Himself  assigned  him  by  his 
birth." 

"  And  how  could  Heinz  part  from  this  angel," 
cried  Maria — to  whom,  next  to  her  mother,  her 
brother  was  the  dearest  person  on  earth — "  if  he  is 
really  sure  of  her  love! " 

She  herself  had  not  yet  opened  her  heart  to 
love.  To  wander  through  forest  and  field  with 
the  aged  head  of  her  family,  assist  her  mother  in 
housekeeping,  and  nurse  the  sick  poor  in  the  vil- 
lage, had  hitherto  been  the  joy  and  duty  of  her 
life.  Gaily,  often  with  a  song  upon  her  lips,  she 
had  carelessly  seen  one  day  follow  another  until 
Schorlin  Castle  was  besieged  and  destroyed,  and 
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her  dear  uncle,  the  Knight  Ramsweg,  was  slain  in 
the  defence  of  the  fortress  confided  to  his  care. 

Then  she  and  her  mother  were  taken  to  the 
convent  at  Constance.  Both  remained  there  in 
perfect  freedom,  as  welcome  guests  of  the  nuns, 
until  the  mounted  courier  brought  a  letter  from 
the  Knight  Maier  of  Silenen,  her  cousin,  who  wrote 
from  Nuremberg  that  Heinz,  like  his  sisters,  in- 
tended to  renounce  the  world. 

Lady  Schorlin  set  out  at  once,  and  with  an 
anxious  heart  rode  to  Nuremberg  with  her  daugh^ 
ter  as  fast  as  possible. 

They  had  arrived  a  few  hours  before  and  gone 
to  their  cousin  from  Silenen.  From  him  the  Lady 
Wendula  learned  what  her  maternal  love  desired 
to  know.  Biberli's  fate  brought  her,  after  a  brief 
rest,  to  the  hospital,  and  how  it  comforted  the 
faithful  fellow's  heart  to  see  the  noble  lady  who 
had  confided  his  master  to  his  care,  and  in  whose 
house  the  T  and  St  had  been  embroidered  on  his 
long  coat  and  cap  ! 

Lady  Wendula  had  remembered  these  letters, 
and  when  she  spoke  of  them  he  replied  that  since 
he  had  partially  verified  what  the  T  and  St  had 
announced  to  people  concerning  his  character, ^nd 
to  which  the  letters  had  themselves  incited  him,  he 
no  longer  needed  them. 

Then  he  lapsed  into  silence,  and  at  last,  as  the 
result  of  his  meditations,  told  his  mistress  that 
there  was  something  unusual  about  his  insignifi- 
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cant  self,  because  he  earnestly  desired  to  practise 
the  virtues  whose  possession  he  claimed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  He  had  usually  found  the 
worst  wine  in  the  taverns  with  showy  signs,  and 
when  the  Lady  Wendula's  daughter  had  embroid- 
ered those  letters  on  the  cloth  for  him,  what  he  fur- 
nished the  guests  was  also  of  very  doubtful  quality. 
On  his  sick  bed  he  had  been  obliged  to  place  no 
curb  upon  his  proneness  to  reflection,  and  in  doing 
so  had  discovered  that  there  was  no  virtue  which 
can  be  owned  like  a  house  or  a  steed,  but  that  each 
must  be  constantly  gained  anew,  often  amidst  toil 
and  suffering.  One  thing,  however,  was  now  firmly 
established  in  his  belief :  that  his  favourite  virtues 
were  really  the  fairest  of  all,  because — one  will  an- 
swer for  all — man  never  felt  happier  than  when  he 
had  succeeded  in  keeping  his  fidelity  inviolate  and 
maintaining  his  steadfastness.  He  had  learned, 
too,  from  Fraulein  Eva  that  the  Redeemer  Him- 
self promised  the  crown  of  eternal  life  to  those 
who  remain  faithful  unto  death.  In  this  confi- 
dence he  awaited  the  jailers,  who  perhaps  would 
come  very  soon  to  lead  him  into  the  most  joy- 
less of  all  apartments — the  Nuremberg  torture 
chamber. 

Then  he  told  the  ladies  what  he  knew  of  the 
love  which  united  Heinz  and  Eva.  The  four  Fs 
which  he  had  advised  his  master  to  heed  in  his 
wooing — Family,  Figure,  Favor,  and  Fortune — he 
no  longer  deemed   the  right  touchtones.     Whilst 
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he  was  forced  to  lie  idly  here  he  had  found  that 
they  should   rather   be   exchanged   for  four  Ss — 
Spirituality,  Steadfastness,  Stimulation,  and  Solace 
— for  the  eyes  and  the  heart. 

All  these  were  united  in  Eva  and,  moreover, 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  family  to  which 
she  belonged. 

Thereupon  he  had  commenced  so  enthusiastic 
a  eulogy  of  his  beloved  nurse  and  preserver  that 
more  than  once  Lady  Wendula,  smiling,  stopped 
him,  accusing  him  of  permitting  his  grateful  heart 
to  lead  him  to  such  exaggeration  that  the  maiden 
he  wished  to  serve  would  scarcely  thank  him. 

Yet  Eva's  personal  appearance  had  disappointed 
neither  the  experienced  mother  nor  the  easily  won 
daughter.  Nay,  when  Maria  Schorlin  gazed  at  her 
through  the  half-open  door  of  the  Minorite's  rooniy 
because  she  did  not  want  to  lose  sight  of  the  girl 
who  had  already  attracted  her  on  account  of  her 
hard  battle  in  the  cause  of  love,  and  who  specially 
charmed  her  because  it  was  her  Heinz  whom  she 
loved,  she  thought  no  human  being  could  resist  the 
spell  which  emanated  from  Eva. 

With  her  finger  on  her  lip  she  beckoned  to  her 
mother,  and  she,  too,  could  not  avert  her  eyes  from 
the  wonderful  creature  whom  she  hoped  soon  to 
call  daughter,  as  she  saw  Eva  standing,  with  eyes 
uplifted  to  heaven,  beside  the  old  man's  couch,  and 
heard  her,  in  compliance  with  his  wish,  as  she  had 
often  done  before,  half  recite,  half  sing  in  a  low 
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voice  the  Song  of  the  Sun,  the  finest  work  of  St. 
Francis. 

The  words  were  in  the  Italian  language,  in 
which  this  song  had  flowed  from  the  poet  heart  of 
the  Saint  of  Assisi,  so  rich  in  love  to  God  and  all 
animate  nature ;  for  she  had  learned  to  speak 
Italian  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Clare,  to  which 
several  Italians  had  been  transferred  from  their 
own  home  and  that  of  their  order  and  its  founder. 

Lady  Wendula  and  her  daughter  could  also 
follow  the  song ;  for  the  mother  had  learned  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  Saint  of  Assisi  from  the 
minnesingers  in  her  youth,  and  in  the  early  years 
of  her  marriage  had  accompanied  the  Emperor 
Frederick,  with  her  husband,  across  the  Alps.  So 
she  had  taught  Maria. 

As  Lady  Schorlin  approached  the  door  Eva, 
with  her  large  eyes  uplifted,  was  just  beginning  the 
second  verse  : 

"  Praised  by  His  creatures  all,* 
Praised  be  the  Lord  my  God 
By  Messer  Sun,  my  brother,  above  all, 
Who  by  his  rays  lights  us  and  lights  the  day. 
Radiant  is  he,  with  his  great  splendour  stored, 
Thy  glory,  Lord,  confessing. 

*'  By  sister  Moon  and  stars  my  Lord  is  praised, 
Where  clear  and  fair  they  in  the  heavens  are  raised. 

*  Version  given  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  which  endeavours  to  reproduce  its  broken  rhymes  and  fal- 
tering measures. — Tr. 
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"  By  brother  Wind,  my  Lord,  thy  praise  is  said, 
By  air  and  clouds,  and  the  blue  sky  o'erhead. 
By  which  thy  creatures  all  are  kept  and  fed. 

By  one  most  humble,  useful,  precious,  chaste, 
By  sister  Water,  O  my  Lord,  thou  art  praised. 

And  praised  is  my  Lord 

By  brother  Fire — he  who  lights  up  the  night , 

Jocund,  robust  is  he,  and  strong  and  bright. 

Praised  art  Thou,  my  Lord,  by  mother  Earth, 

Thou  who  sustainest  her  and  govemest. 

And  to  her  flowers,  fruit,  herbs,  dost  colour  give  and  birth. 

And  praised  is  my  Lord 

By  those  who,  for  Thy  love,  can  pardon  give 

And  bear  the  weakness  and  the  wrongs  of  men. 

Blessed  are  those  who  sufler  thus  in  peace, 

By  Thee,  the  Highest,  to  be  crowned  in  heaven. 

Praised  by  our  sister  Death,  my  Lord,  art  Thou, 

From  whom  no  living  man  escapes. 

Who  die  in  mortal  sin  have  mortal  woe. 

But  blessed  are  they  who  die  doing  Thy  will ; 

The  second  death  can  strike  at  them  no  blow. 

"  Praises  and  thanks  and  blessing  to  my  Master  be ! 
Serve  ye  Him  all,  with  great  humility." 

How  God  was  loved  by  this  saint,  who  beheld 
in  everything  the  Most  High  had  created  kindred 
whom  he  loved  and  held  intercourse  with  as  with 
brother  and  sister  !  Whatever  the  divine  Father's 
love  had  formed — the  sun,  the  moon  and  stars,  the 
wood,  water  and  fire,  the  earth  and  her  fair  chil- 
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dren,  the  various  flowers  and  plants — he  made  pro- 
claim, each  for  itself  and  all  in  common,  like  a 
mighty  chorus,  the  praise  of  God.  Even  death 
joins  in  the  hymn,  and  all  these  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  same  exalted  Father  call  to  the  minds  of  men 
the  omnipotent,  beneficent  rule  of  the  Lord.  They 
help  mortals  to  appreciate  God's  majesty,  fill  their 
hearts  with  gratitude,  and  summon  them  to  praise 
His  sublimity  and  greatness.  In  death,  whom  the 
poet  also  calls  his  sister,  he  sees  no  cruel  murderer, 
because  she,  too,  comes  from  the  Most  High.  **  And 
what  sister,"  asks  the  saint,  "  could  more  surely  res- 
cue the  brother  from  sorrow  and  suffering  ? "  Who- 
ever, as  a  child  of  God,  feels  like  the  loving  Saint 
of  Assisi,  will  gratefully  suffer  death  to  lead  him 
to  union  with  the  Father. 

Benedictus  had  followed  the  magnificent  poem 
with  rapture.     At  the  lines, 

*'  But  blessed  are  they  who  die  doing  Thy  will  ; 
The  second  death  can  strike  at  them  no  blow/* 

he  nodded  gently,  as  if  sure  that  the  close  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage  meant  nothing  to  him  except 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  happy  life  ;  but  when 
Eva  ended  with  the  command  to  serve  the  Lord 
with  great  humility,  he  lowered  his  eyes  to  the 
floor  hesitatingly,  as  if  not  sure  of  himself. 

But  he  soon  raised  them  again  and  fixed  them 
on  the  young  girl.  They  seemed  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  noble  hymn   did  not  draw  his     ^ 
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nurse  also  to  him  who  had  sung  it ;  whether,  in 
spite  of  it,  she  still  persisted,  with  sorrowful  blind* 
ness,  in  her  refusal  to  join  the  Sisters  of  St.  Clare^ 
whom  the  saintly  singer  also  numbered  amongst  his 
followers.  Yet  he  felt  too  feeble  to  appeal  to  her 
conscience  now,  as  he  had  often  done,  and  bear  the 
replies  with  which  this  highly  gifted,  peculiar  crea* 
ture,  in  every  conversation  his  increasing  weakness 
permitted  him  to  share  with  her,  had  pressed  him 
hard  and  sometimes  even  silenced  him. 

True,  they  fought  with  unequal  weapons.  Pain 
and  illness  paralysed  his  keen  intellect,  and  diffi* 
culty  of  breathing  often  checked  the  eloquoit 
tongue,  both  of  which  had  served  him  so  readily 
in  his  intercourse  with  Heinz  Schorlin.  She  con- 
tended with  the  most  precious  goal  of  youth  before 
her  eyes,  fresh  and  healthy  in  mind  and  body,  C(Hi* 
scious,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  against  donfat 
and  suffering,  for  what  she  held  dearest  of  her 
own  vigorous  energy,  panoplied  by  the  talisman 
of  the  last  mandate  from  the  lips  of  her  dyin^^ 
mother. 

Benedictus,  during  a  long  life  devoted  to  the 
highest  aims,  had  battled  enough.  He  already  saw 
Sister  Death  upon  the  threshold,  and  he  wished  to 
depart  in  peace  and  reap  the  reward  for  so  mudi 
conflict,  pain,  and  sacrifice.  The  Lord  Himself  had 
broken  his  weapons.  The  Minorite  ^gidius,  his 
friend  and  companion  in  years,  must  carry  on  with 
Eva,  Father  Ignatius,  the  most  eloquent  member 
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of  the  order  in  Nuremberg,  with  Heinz  Schorlin, 
the  work  which  he,  Benedictns,  had  begun.  Though 
he  himself  must  retire  from  the  battlefield,  he  was 
sure  that  his  post  would  not  remain  empty. 

The  chant  had  placed  him  in  the  right  mood  to 
take  leave  of  the  Brothers,  whose  arrival  Sister 
Hildegard  had  just  announced. 

Since  yesterday  he  had  seen  the  Saviour  con- 
stantly before  his  mental  vision.  Sometimes  he 
imagined  that  he  beheld  Him  beckoning  to  him; 
sometimes  that  He  extended  His  arms  to  him; 
sometimes  he  even  fancied  that  he  heard  His  voice, 
or  that  of  St.  Francis,  and  both  invited  him  to 
approach. 

To-day — the  leech  had  admitted  it,  and  he  him- 
self felt  it  by  his  fevered  brow,  the  failing  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  the  chill  in  the  cold  feet, 
perhaps  already  dead — he  might  expect  to  leave 
the  dust  of  the  world  and  behold  those  for  whom 
he  longed  face  to  face  in  a  purer  light. 

He  wished  to  await  the  end  surrounded  only 
by  the  Brothers,  who  were  fighting  the  same  battle, 
reminded  by  nothing  of  the  world,  as  if  in  the 
outer  court  of  heaven. 

Eva,  the  beautiful  yet  perverse  woman,  was 
one  of  the  last  persons  whom  he  would  have  de- 
sired to  have  near  him  when  he  took  the  step  into 
the  other  world. 

Speech  was  difficult.  A  brief  admonition  to 
renounce  her  earthly  love  in  order  to  share   the. 
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divine  one  whose  rich  joys  he  hoped  to  taste  that 
very  day  was  the  farewell  greeting  he  vouchsafed 
Eva.  When  she  tried  to  kiss  his  hand  he  withdrew 
it  as  quickly  as  his  weakness  permitted. 

Then  she  retired,  and  Father  -^gidius  led  the 
Brothers  of  the  order  in  Nuremberg  into  the  room. 
Meanwhile  it  had  grown  dark,  and  the  Beguine 
Paulina  brought  in  a  two-branched  candelabrum 
with  burning  candles.  Eva  took  it  from  her  hand 
and  placed  it  so  that  the  light  should  not  dazzle 
her  patient ;  but  he  saw  her  and,  by  pointing  with 
a  frowning  brow  to  the  door,  commanded  her  to 
leave  the  room. 

She  gladly  obeyed.  When  she  had  passed  the 
Brothers,  however,  she  paused  on  the  threshold 
before  going  into  the  entry  and  again  gazed  at 
the  old  man's  noble,  pallid  features  illumined  by 
the  candlelight. 

She  had  never  seen  him  look  so.  He  was  gaz- 
ing, radiant  with  joy,  at  the  monks,  who  were  to 
give  him  the  benediction  at  his  departure.  Then 
he  raised  his  dark  eyes  as  if  transfigured ;  he  was 
thanking  Heaven  for  so  much  mercy,  but  the 
other  Minorites  fell  on  their  knees  beside  the  bed 
and  prayed  with  him. 

How  lovingly  the  old  man  looked  into  each 
face  I  He  had  never  favoured  her  with  such  a 
glance.  Yet  no  other  nursing  had  been  so  difficult 
and  often  so  painful.  At  first  he  had  shown  a  posi- 
tive enmity  to  her,  and  even  asked  Sister  Hilde- 
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gard  for  another  nurse ;  but  ho  suitable  substitute 
for  Eva  could  be  found.  Then  he  had  earnestly 
desired  to  be  removed  to  the  Franciscan  monastery 
in  Nuremberg;  this,  however,  could  not  be  done 
because  it  would  have  hastened  his  death.  So  he 
was  forced  to  remain,  and  Eva  felt  that  her  pres- 
ence was  not  the  least  thing  which  rendered  the 
hospital  distasteful. 

Yet,  as  his  aged  eyes  refused  their  service  and 
he  liked  to  have  some  one  read  aloud  from  the 
gospels  which  he  carried  with  him,  or  from  notes 
written  by  his  own  hand,  which  also  comprised 
some  of  the  poems  of  St.  Francis,  and  no  one  else 
in  the  house  was  capable  of  performing  this  office, 
he  at  last  explicitly  desired  to  keep  her  for  his 
nurse. 

To  anoint  and  bandage,  according  to  the  phy- 
sician's prescription,  his  sore  feet  and  the  deep 
scars  made  on  his  back  by  severe  scourging,  which 
had  reopened,  became  more  difficult  the  more 
plainly  he  showed  his  aversion  to  her  touch,  be- 
cause she — he  had  told  her  so  himself — was  a 
woman.  She  certainly  had  not  found  it  easy  to 
keep  awake  and  wear  a  pleasant  expression  when, 
after  a  toilsome  day,  he  woke  her  at  midnight  and 
forced  her  to  read  aloud  until  the  grey  dawn  of 
morning.  But  hardest  of  all  for  Eva  to  bear  were 
the  bitter  words  with  which  he  wounded  her,  and 
which  sounded  specially  sharp  and  hostile  when 
he  reproached  her    for    standing   between    Heinz 
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Schorlin  and  the  eternal  salvation  for  wfaieli  die 
knight  so  eagerly  longed.  He  seemed  to  bear  her 
a  gmdge  like  that  which  the  artist  feels  towards 
the  culprit  who  has  destroyed  one  of  his  master- 
pieces. 

Often,  too,  a  chance  word  betrayed  that  he 
blamed  Heaven  for  having  denied  him  victoiy  a 
the  battle  for  the  soal  of  Heinz  Schorlin  which  he 
had  begun  to  wage  in  its  name.  True,  such  moF^ 
maring  was  always  followed  by  deep  r^ientanceL 
Bat  in  every  mood  he  still  strove  to 
Eva  to  renounce  the  world. 

When  she  confessed  what  withheld  her 
doing  so,  he  at  first  tried  to  convince  her  by  op- 
posing reasons,  bat  asaally  stroigth  to  cootiirae 
the  interchange  of  thought  soon  failed  him.  Then 
he  confined  himself  to  condemning  with  hardi 
words  herper  verse  spirit  and  woridly  nature^  and 
threatening  her  with  the  vengeance  of  HeaYcn. 

Once,  after  repeating  the  Song  of  the  SaB,  as 
she  had  done  just  now,  he  asked  whether  shc^  too^ 
felt  that  nothing  save  the  peace  of  the 
wook)  afford  the  possibility  of  feeling  the 
ness  and  love  of  the  Most  High  as  waimlj 
fully  as  this  majestic  song  coounands  as  to  doL 

Then^  summoning  her  courage,  she  assured  1 
of  the  contrary.     Though  bat  a  simple  girl, 
who  had  often  been  the  guest  of  the  abbes% 
the  grandeur   and   glory  of   God  as  much 
deeply  in  the  world  and  daring  the  fnlilft  of 
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the  hardest  duties  which  life  imposed  than  with 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Clare,  as  the  forests  and  fieldis 
were  wider  than  the  little  convent  garden. 

The  old  man,  in  a  rage,  upbraided  her  with 
being  a  blinded  fool,  and  asked  her  whether  she 
did  not  know  that  the  world  was  finite  and  limited, 
whilst  what  the  convent  contained  was  eternal  and 
boundless. 

Another  time  he  had  wounded  her  so  deeply  by 
his  severity  that  she  had  found  it  impossible  to 
restrain  her  tears.  But  he  had  scarcely  perceived 
this  ere  he  repented  his  harshness.  Nothing  but 
love  ought  to  move  his  heart  on  the  eve  of  a  union 
with  Him  whom  he  had  just  called  Love  itself, 
and  with  earnest  and  tender  entreaties  he  be- 
sought Eva  to  forgive  him  for  the  censure  which 
was  also  a  work  of  love.  Throughout  the  day  he 
had  treated  her  with  affectionate,  almost  humble, 
kindness. 

All  these  things  returned  to  Eva's  thoughts  as 
she  left  her  grey-haired  patient. 

He  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  other 
world,  and  it  was  easy  for  her  to  think  of  him 
kindly,  deeply  as  he  had  often  wounded  her.  Nay, 
her  heart  swelled  with  grateful  joy  because  she 
had  been  so  patient  and  suffered  nothing  to  divert 
her  from  the  arduous  duty  which  she  had  under- 
taken in  nursing  the  old  man',  who  regarded  her 
with  such  disfavour. 

A  light  had  been  brought  into  Biberli's  room 
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too.  When  Eva  entered  with  glowing  cheeks  she 
found  the  Swabians  still  sitting  beside  his  couch. 
The  door  leading  into  the  chamber  of  the  dying 
man  had  been  closed  long  before,  yet  the  notes 
of  pious  litanies  came  from  the  adjoining  room. 
Lady  Schorlin  noticed  her  deep  emotion  with 
sympathy,  and  asked  her  to  sit  down  by  her  side. 
Maria  offered  her  own  low  stool,  but  Eva  declmed 
its  use,  because  she  would  soon  be  obliged  to  ride 
back  to  the  city.  She  pressed  her  hand  upon  her 
burning  brow,  sighing,  "  Now,  now — after  such  an 
hour,  at  court !  " 

Lady  Wendula  urged  her  with  such  kindly 
maternal  solicitude  to  take  a  little  rest  that  the 
young  girl  yielded. 

The  matron's  remark  that  she,  too,  was  invited 
to  the  reception  at  the  imperial  residence  that 
evening  brought  an  earnest  entreaty  from  Eva  to 
accept  the  invitation  for  her  sake,  and  the  Swabian 
promised  to  gratify  her  if  nothing  occurred  to 
prevent.  At  any  rate,  they  would  ride  to  the  city 
together. 

Bibeili's  astonished  enquiry  concerning  the 
cause  of  Eva's  visit  to  the  fortress  was  answered 
evasively,  and  she  was  glad  when  the  singing  in 
the  next  room  led  the  Swabian  to  ask  whether  it 
was  true  that  the  master  of  her  suffering  friend  on 
the  couch,  who  intended  to  devote  himself  to  a 
monastic  life,  meant  to  enter  the  order  of  the 
Minorite  whom  she  had  just  left  and  become  a 
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mendicant  friar.  When  Eva  assented,  the  lady 
remarked  that  members  of  this  brotherhood  had 
rarely  come  to  her  castle ;  but  Biberli  said  that 
they  were  quiet,  devout  men  who,  content  with  the 
alms  they  begged,  preached,  and  performed  other 
religious  duties.  They  were  recruited  more  from 
the  people  than  from  the  aristocratic  classes. 
Many,  however,  joined  them  in  order  to  live  an 
idle  life,  supported  by  the  gifts  of  others. 

Eva  eagerly  opposed  this  view,  maintaining  that 
true  piety  could  be  most  surely  found  in  the  order 
of  St.  Francis.  Then,  with  warm  enthusiasm,  she 
praised  its  founder,  asserting  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Saint  of  Assisi  had  .enjoined  labour  upon  his 
followers.  For  instance,  one  of  his  favourite  dis- 
ciples was  willing  to  shake  the  nuts  from  the  rot- 
ten branches  of  a  nut  tree  which  no  one  dared  to 
climb  if  he  might  have  half  the  harvest.  This 
was  granted,  but  he  made  a  sack  of  his  wide  brown 
cowl,  filled  it  with  the  nuts,  and  distributed  them 
amongst  his  poor. 

This  pleased  the  mother  and  daughter ;  yet 
when  the  former  remarked  that  work  of  this  kind 
seemed  to  her  too  easy  for  a  young,  noble,  and 
powerful  knight,  Eva  agreed,  but  added  that  the 
saint  also  required  an  activity  in  which  the  hands, 
it  is  true,  remained  idle,  but  which  heavily  taxed 
even  the  strongest  soul.  St.  Francis  himself  had 
set  the  example  of  performing  this  toil  cheerfully 
and  gladly. 
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Whilst  giving  this  information  she  had  again 
risen.  Sister  Hildegard  had  announced  that  her 
palfrey  and  the  horses  of  the  guests  had  been 
led  up. 

Finally  Eva  promised  to  mount  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Swabians,  bade  farewell  to  Biberli,  who 
looked  after  her  with  surprise,  yet  silently  conjec- 
tured that  this  errand  to  the  Emperor  was  in  lus 
behalf,  and  then  went  into  the  entry,  where  Sister 
Hildegard  told  her  that  Father  Benedictus  had 
just  died. 

The  monks  were  still  chanting  beside  his  death- 
bed. Brother  ^gidius,  the  friend  and  comrade  of 
the  dead  man,  however, .had  left  them  and  ap- 
proached Eva. 

Deeply  agitated,  he  struggled  to  repress  his 
sobs  as  he  told  her  that  the  old  man's  longing  was 
fulfilled  and  his  Saviour  had  summoned  him.  To 
die  thus,  richly  outweighed  the  many  sacrifices  he 
had  so  willingly  made  here  below  during  a  long 
life.  If  Eva  had  witnessed  his  death  she  would 
have  perceived  the  aptness  of  the  saying  that  a 
monk's  life  is  bitter,  but  his  death  is  sweet.  Sa<^ 
an  end  was  granted  only  to  those  who  cast  the 
world  aside.  Let  her  consider  this  once  more,  ere 
she  renounced  the  eternal  bliss  for  which  formerly 
she  had  so  devoutly  yearned. 

Eva's  only  answer  was  the  expression  of  her 
grief  for  his  friend's  decease.  But  whilst  passing 
out  into  the  darkness  she  thought :  the  holy  Broths 
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certainly  had  a  beautiful  and  happy  death,  yet  how 
gently,  trusting  in  the  mercy  of  her  Redeemer,  my 
mother  also  passed  away,  though  during  her  life 
and  on  her  deathbed  she  remained  in  the  world. 
And  then — whilst  Father  Benedictus  was  closing 
his  eyes — wh^t  concern  did  he  probably  have  for 
aught  save  his  own  salvation,  but  my  mother  for- 
got herself  and  thought  only  of  others,  of  those 
whom  she  loved,  whilst  the  Saviour  summoned  her 
to  Himself.  Her  eyes  were  already  dim  and  her 
tongue  faltered  when  she  uttered  the  words  which 
had  guided  her  daughter  until  now.  The  forge 
fire  of  life  burns  fiercely;  yet  to  it  my  gratitude  is 
due  if  the  resolutions  I  formed  in  the  forest  after 
I  had  gathered  the  flowers  for  her  and  saw  Heinz 
kneeling  in  prayer  have  not  been  vain,  but  have 
changed  the  capricious,  selfish  child  into  a  woman 
who  can  render  some  service  to  others. 

If  Heinz  comes  now  and  seeks  me,  I  think  I 
can  say  trustingly,  "  Here  I  am  !  "  We  have  both 
striven  for  the  divine  Love  and  recognised  its 
glorious  beauty.  If  later,  hand  in  haAd,  we  can 
interweave  it  with  the  earthly  one,  why  should  it 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  Saviour  ?  If  Heinz  offers 
me  his  affection  I  will  greet  it  as  "  Sister  Love," 
and  it  will  certainly  summon  me  with  no  lower 
voice  to  praise  the  Father  from  whom  it  comes 
and  who  has  bestowed  it  upon  me,  as  do  the  sun, 
the  moon  and  stars,  the  fire  and  water. 

Whilst  speaking  she  went  out,  and  after  learning 
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that  Frau  Christine  and  her  husband  had  not  yet 
returned,  she  rode  with  the  Swabian^  towards  the 
city. 

In  order  not  to  pass  through  the  whole  length 
of  Nuremberg,  Eva  guided  her  friends  around  the 
fortifications.  Their  destination  was  almost  the 
same,  and  they  chose  to  enter  at  the  ThiergSrt- 
nerthor,  which  was  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
city,  under  the  hill  crowned  by  the  castle,  whilst 
the  road  to  Schweinau  usually  led  through  the 
Spitalthor. 

On  the  way  Lady  Wendula  induced  Eva  to  tell 
her  many  things  about  herself,  urging  her  to  de- 
scribe her  father  and  her  dead  mother.  Her  daugh- 
ter Maria,  on  the  other  hand,  was  most  interested  in 
her  sister  Els,  who,  as  she  had  heard  from  Biberli, 
was  the  second  beautiful  E. 

Eva  liked  to  talk  about  her  relatives,  but  her 
depression  continued  and  she  spoke  only  in  reply 
to  questions,  for  the  Minorite's  death  had  affected 
her,  and  her  heart  throbbed  anxiously  when  she 
thought  of  the  moment  that  she  must  appear 
amongst  the  courtiers  and  see  the  Emperor. 

Would  her  errand  be  vain  ?  Must  poor  Biberli 
pay  for  his  resolute  fidelity  with  his  life  ?  What 
pain  it  would  cause  her,  and  how  heavily  it  would 
burden  his  master's  soul  that  he  had  failed  to  in- 
tercede for  him ! 

Not  until  Lady  Schorlin  questioned  her  did 
Eva  confess  what  troubled  her,  and  how  she  dread- 
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ed  the  venture  which  she  had  undertaken  on  her 
own  responsibility. 

They  were  obliged  to  wait  outside  the  Thier- 
gartnerthor,  for  it  had  just  been  opened  to  admit  a 
train  of  freight  waggons. 

Whilst  Eva  remained  on  the  high-road,  with  the 
castle  before  her  eyes,  she  sighed  from  the  depths 
of  her  troubled  heart :  "  Why  should  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  grant  me,  an  insignificant  girl,  what  he 
refused  his  sister's  husband,  the  powerful  Bur- 
grave,  to  whom  he  is  so  greatly  indebted  ?  Oh, 
suppose  he  should  treat  me  harshly  and  bid  me  go 
back  to  my  spinning  wheel  !  " 

Then  she  felt  the  arm  of  the  dignified  lady  at 
her  side  pass  round  her  and  heard  her  say :  "Cheer 
up,  my  dear  girl.  The  blessing  of  a  woman  who 
feels  as  kindly  towards  you  as  to  her  own  daughter 
will  accompany  you,  and  no  Emperor  will  ungra- 
ciously rebuff  you,  you  lovely,  loyal,  charitable 
child." 

At  these  words  from  her  kind  friend  Eva's  heart 
•opened  as  if  the  dear  mother  whom  death  had 
snatched  from  her  had  inspired  her  with  'fresh 
courage,  and  from  the  very  depths  of  her  soul  rose 
Uie  cry,  "  Oh,  how  I  thank  you  ! " 

She  urged  her  nimble  palfrey  nearer  the  lady's 
horse  to  kiss  her  left  hand,  which  held  the  bridle, 
but  Lady  Wendula  would  not  permit  it  and,  draw- 
ing her  towards  her,  exclaimed,  **  Your  lips,  dear 
one,"  and  as  her  red  mouth  pressed  the  kind  la^y's^ 
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Eva  felt  as  if  the  caress  had  sealed  an  old  and 
faithful  friendship.  But  this  was  not  all.  Maria 
also  wished  to  show  the  affection  she  had  won,  and 
begged  for  a  kiss  too. 

Without  suspecting  it,  Eva,  on  the  way  to  an 
enterprise  she  dreaded,  received  the  proof  that 
her  lover's  dearest  relatives  welcomed  her  with 
their  whole  hearts  as  a  new  member  of  the  family. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  gate  she  was  obliged 
to  part  from  the  Swabians. 

Lady  Wendula  bade  her  farewell  with  an  affec- 
tionate "  until  we  meet  again,"  and  promised 
positively  to  go  to  the  reception  at  the  castle. 

Eva  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  seemed  like  an 
omen  of  success  that  this  lady,  who  had  so  quickly 
inspired  her  with  such  perfect  confidence,  was  to 
witness  her  difficult  undertaking.  She  felt  like  a 
leader  who  takes  the  field  with  a  scanty  band  of 
soldiers  and  is  unexpectedly  joined  by  the  troops 
of  a  firm  friend. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

When  Arnold,  the  warder  from  Berne,  helped 
Eva  from  the  saddle,  a  blaze  of  light  greeted  her 
from  the  imperial  residence.  The  banquet  was 
just  beginning. 

Frau  Gertrude  had  more  than  one  piece  of 
good  news  to  tell  while  assisting  the  young  girl. 
Among  the  sovereign's  guests  was  her  uncle  the 
magistrate,  who  had  accompanied  the  Emperor  to 
the  beekeeper's,  and  with  his  wife,  whom  she 
would  also  find  there,  had  been  invited  to  the 
banquet.  Besides — this,  as  the  best,  she  told  her 
last — her  father,  Herr  Ernst  Ortlieb,  had  returned 
from  Ulm  and  Augsburg,  and  a  short  time  before 
had  come  to  the  fortress  to  conduct  Jungfrau  Els, 
by  the  Burgrave's  gracious  permission,  to  her  be- 
trothed husband's  hiding  place.  Frau  Gertrude 
had  lighted  her  way,  and  a  long  separation  might 
be  borne  for  such  a  meeting. 

The  ex-maid  was  obliged  to  bestir  herself  that 
Eva  might  have  a  few  minutes  for  her  sister  and 
Wolff,  yet  she  would  fain  have  spent  a  much 
longer  time  over  the  long,  thick,  fair  hair,  which 
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with  increasing  pleasure  she  combed  until  it  flowed 
in  beautiful  waving  tresses  over  the  rich  Florentine 
stuff  of  her  plain  white  mourning  robe. 

The  Swiss  had  also  provided  white  roses  from- 
the  Burgrave's  garden  to  fasten  at  the  square 
neck  of  Eva's  dress.  The  latter  permitted  her  to- 
do  this,  but  her  wish  to  put  a  wreath  of  roses  on 
the  young  girl's  head,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  was  denied,  because  Eva  thought  it  more 
seemly  to  appear  unadorned,  and  not  as  if  decked 
for  a  festival  when  she  approached  the  Emperor 
as  a  petitioner.  The  woman  whose  life  had  been 
spent  at  court  perceived  the  wisdom  of  this  idea, 
and  at  last  rejoiced  that  she  had  not  obtained  her 
wish  ;  for  when  her  work  was  finished  Eva  looked 
so  bewitching  and  yet  so  pure  and  modest,  that 
nothing  could  be  removed  or — even  were  it  the 
wreath  of  roses — added  without  injuring  the  per- 
fect success  of  her  masterpiece. 

Lack  of  time  soon  compelled  the  young  girl  to- 
interrupt  the  exclamations  of  admiration  uttered' 
by  the  skilful  tiring  woman  herself,  her  little 
daughter,  the  maidservant,  and  the  friend  whom 
Frau  Gertrude  had  invited  to  come  in  as  if  by 
accident. 

While  following  the  warder's  wife  through 
various  corridors  and  rooms,  Eva  thought  of  the 
hour  in  her  own  home  before  the  dance  at  the 
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Town  Hall,  and  it   seemed  as  if  not  days  but  a 
whole  life  intervened,  and  she  was  a  different  per- 
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son,  a  complete  contrast  in  most  respects  to  the 
Eva  of  that  time. 

Before  the  dance  she  had  secretly  rejoiced  in 
the  applause  elicited  by  her  appearance ;  now  she 
was  indifferent  to  it — nay,  the  more  eagerly  the 
spectators  expressed  their  delight  the  more  she 
grieved  that  the  only  person  whom  she  desired  to 
please  was  not  among  them. 

How  easy  it  had  been  to  be  led  to  the  dance, 
and  how  hard  was  the  errand  awaiting  her !  Her 
heart  shrank  before  the  doubt  awakened  by  the 
flood  of  light  pouring  from  the  windows  of  the 
imperial  residence;  the  doubt  whether  her  lover 
would  not  avoid  her  if — ah,  had  it  only  been  pos- 
sible ! — if  he  should  meet  her  among  the  guests 
yonder ;  whether  the  eloquent  Father  Ignatius, 
who  had  followed  him,  might  not  already  have 
won  from  the  knight  a  vow  compelling  him  to 
turn  from  her  and  summon  all  his  strength  of  will 
to  forget  her. 

But,  no  !  He  could  no  more  renounce  his  love 
than  she  hers.  She  would  not,  dare  not,  let  such 
terrible  thoughts  torture  her  now. 

Heinz  was  far  away,  and  the  fate  of  her  love 
would  be  decided  later.  The  cause  of  her  pres- 
ence here  was  something  very  diff-erent,  and  the 
conviction  that  it  was  good,  right,  and  certain  of 
his  approval,  dispelled  the  pain  that  had  over- 
])owered  her,  and  raised  her  courage. 

Unspeakably   hard  trials  lay  behind   her,  and 
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harder  ones  must,  perhaps,  yet  be  vanquished. 
But  she  no  longer  needed  to  fear  them, ^.f or 
she  felt  that  the  strength  which  had  awakened 
within  her  after  she  became  conscious  of  her  lo.ye 
was  still  sustaining  and  directing  her,  and  would 
enable  her  to  govern  matters  which  she  could  not 
help  believing  that  she  herself  would  be  too  weak 
to  guide  to  their  goal.  She  felt  freed  from 
her  former  wavering  and  hesitation,  and  as 
formerly  in  the  modest  house  of  the  Beguines, 
now  in  the  stately  citadel  she  realised  that,,  in 
sorrow  and  severe  trial,  she  had  learned  to  assert 
her  position  in  life  by  her  own  strength.  Her 
father,  whom  she  was  to  meet  presently,  would 
find  little  outward  change  in  her,  but  when  he 
had  perceived  the  transformation  wrought  in  the 
character  of  his  helpless  "  little  saint "  it  would 
please  him  to  hear  from  her  how  wonderfully  her 
mother's  last  prophetic  words  were  being  fulfilled. 
She  was  emerging  from  the  forge  fire  of  life> 
steeled  for  every  conflict,  yet  those  would  be 
wrong  who  believed  that,  trusting  to  her  own 
newly  won  strength,  she  had  forgotten  to  look 
heavenward.  On  the  contrary,  never  had  she 
felt  nearer  to  her  God,  her  Saviour,  and  the  gra- 
cious Virgin.  Without  them  she  could  accomplish 
nothing,  yet  for  the  first  time  she  had  undertaken 
tasks  and  sought  to  win  goals  which  were  worthy 
of  beseeching  them  for  aid.  Love  had  taught  her 
to  be  faithful  in  worldly  life,  and  she  said  to  her- 
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self,  "  Better,  far  better  I  can  certainly  become; 
but  firmer  faith  cannot  be  kept." 

Wolff's  hiding  place  was  a  large,  airy  room, 
affording  a  view  of  the  Frank  country,  with  its 
meadows,  fields,  and  forests.  Eva  saw  there  by 
the  light  of  the  blazing  pine  chips  her  father, 
sister,  and  brother-in-law. 

Yet  the  meeting  between  all  these  beloved  ones 
after  a  long  separation  partook  more  of  sorrow 
than  of  joy.  Els  had  really  resolved  to  leave  the 
Eysvogel  mansion,  yet  she  met  her  Aunt  Christine 
with  the  joyful  cry  :  "  I  shall  stay  !  Wolff's  father 
and  I  have  become  good  friends." 

In  fact,  a  few  hours  before  Herr  Casper  had 
looked  at  her  kindly  and  gratefully,  and  when  she 
showed  him  how  happy  this  rendered  her,  warmly 
entreated  her  in  a  broken  voice  not  to  leave  him. 
She  had  proved  herself  to  be  his  good  angel,  and 
the  sight  of  her  was  the  only  bright  spot  in  his 
clouded  life.  Then  she  had  gladly  promised  to 
stay,  and  intended  to  keep  her  word.  She  had 
only  accompanied  her  father,  who  had  unexpect- 
edly returned  for  a  short  time,  because  she  could 
trust  the  nun  who  shared  her  nursing  of  the  para- 
lysed patient,  and  he  rarely  recognised  his  watcher 
at  night. 

How  long  Els  had  been  separated  from  her 
lover  !  When  Eva  greeted  the  reunited  pair  they 
had  already  poured  forth  to  each  other  the  events 
which  had  driven  them  to  the  verge  of  despair,  and 
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which  now  once  more  permitted  them  with  bud- 
ding hope  to  anticipate  new  happiness. 

Eva  had  little  time,  yet  the  sisters  found  an 
opportunity  to  confide  many  things  to  each  other, 
though  at  first  their  father  often  interrupted  them 
by  opposing  his  younger  daughter's  intention  of 
going  to  the  Emperor  as  a  supplicant. 

The  girl  whose  wishes  but  a  short  time  ago  he 
had  refused  or  gratified,  according  to  the  mood  of 
the  moment,  like  those  of  a  child,  had  since  gained, 
even  in  his  eyes,  so  well  founded  a  claim  to  re- 
spect, she  opposed  him  in  her  courteous,  modest 
way  with  such  definiteness  of  purpose,  Biberli's 
fate  interested  him  so  much,  and  the  prospect  of 
seeing  his  daughters  brought  before  the  court  was 
so  painful,  that  he  admitted  the  force  of  Eva's 
reasons  and  let  her  set  forth  on  her  difficult  mis- 
sion accompanied  by  his  good  wishes. 

Els  had  dropped  her  maternal  manner;  nay,  she 
received  her  sister  as  her  superior,  and  began  to 
describe  her  work  in  the  hospital  to  Wolff  in  such 
vivid  colours  that  Eva  laid  her  hand  on  her  lips  and 
hurried  out  of  the  room  with  the  exclamation,  **  If 
you  insist  upon  our  changing  places,  we  will  stand 
in  future  side  by  side  and  shoulder  to  shoulder! 
Farewell  till  after  the  battle  !  "      . 

She  could  not  have  given  much  more  time  to 
her  relatives  under  any  circumstances,  for  the 
Burgravine's  maid  of  honour  who  was  to  attend  her 
to   the  reception  was  already  waiting  somewhat 
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impatiently  in  Frau  Gertrude's  room,  and  took  her 
to  the  castle  without  delay. 

The  place  where  they  were  to  stay  was  the 
large  apartment  adjoining  the  dining  hall. 

The  confidence  which  Eva  had  regained  on  her 
way  to  her  relatives  vanished  only  too  quickly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sovereign  and  th6  sight 
of  the  formal  reception  bestowed  on  all  who  en- 
tered. Her  heart  throbbed  more  and  more  anx- 
iously as  she  realised  for  the  first  time  how  serious 
a  step  she  had  taken ;  nay,  it  was  long  ere  she  suc- 
ceeded in  calming  herself  sufficiently  to  notice  the 
clatter  of  the  metal  vessels  and  the  Emperor's 
deep  voice,  which  often  drowned  the  lower  tones 
of  the  guests.  Reverence  for  royalty  was  apparent 
everywhere. 

How  much  quieter  this  banquet  was  than  those 
of  the  princes  and  nobles!  The  guests  knew  that 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  disliked  the  boisterous  man- 
ners of  the  German  nobility.  Besides,  the  sov- 
ereign's mourning  exerted  a  restraint  upon  mirth 
and  recklessness.  All  avoided  loud  laughter, 
though  the  monarch  was  fond  of  gaiety  and  he- 
roically concealed  the  deep  grief  of  his  own  soul. 

When  the  lord  high  steward  announced  to  the 
maid  of  honour  who  had  brought  Eva  here  that 
dessert  was  served,  the  latter  believed  that  the 
dreaded  moment  when  she  would  be  presented  to 
the  Emperor  was  close  at  hand,  but  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  and  she  still 
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heard  the  clanking  of  metal  and  the  voices  of  the 
guests,  which  now  began  to  grow  louder,  and 
amidst  which  she  sometimes  distinguished  the  stri- 
dent tones  of  the  court  fool,  Eyebolt,  and  the  high 
ones  of  the  Countess  Cordula. 

Time  moved  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  she  already 
fancied  her  heart  could  no  longer  endure  its  vio- 
lent throbbing,  when  at  last — at  last — the  heavj  oak 
chairs  were  pushed  noisily  back  over  the  stone 
floor  of  the  dining  hall. 

From  the  balconv  of  the  audience  chamber  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  echoed  loudly  along  the  arches 
of  the  lofty,  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  apartment,  and 
the  Emperor,  leading  the  company,  crossed  the 
threshold  attended  by  several  dignitaries,  the  court 
jesters,  and  some  pages. 

His  august  sister,  the  Burgravme  Elizabctli^ 
leaned  on  his  arm.  The  papal  ambassador,  Dorai, 
in  the  brilliant  robe  of  a  cardinal,  followed,  cscxMt- 
ifiig  the  Dachess  Agnes,  but  he  parted  from  her  m 
the  halL  Acnoag  many  other  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical priitces  and  dignitaries  appeared  also  Co«nt 
von  Montfort  and  his  dacgfitcr.  the  old  First 
Losunger  <^  Xoiremberg,  BertboM  Yorchte!,  and 
Herr  Pnnziicg  with  his  wife. 

Several  griests  from  tbe  city  entered  at  tbe 
same  tisne  tiin^agh  another  door,  amiong  ■limai^ 
robed  la  kindscme  festal  ganracntSs.  were  Eva's 
Qiew  Swahban  acqaaintanccsw  How  gLadly  she  wovld 
Ibave  hastecDed  to  theoL !    Sot  a  gr^-baired  staJbdj 
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man  of  portly  figure,  whose  fur-trimmed  cloak  hung 
to  his  ankles — Sir  Arnold  Maier  of  Silenen,  led  them 
to  a  part  of  the  hall  very  distant  from  where  she 
was  standing. 

To  make  amends,  Count  von  Montfort  and  Cor- 
dula  came  very  near  her;  but  she  could  not  greet 
them.  Each  person — she  felt  it — must  remain  in 
his  or  her  place.  And  the  restraint  became  stronger 
as  the  Duchess  Agnes,  giving  one  guest  a  nod,  an- 
other a  few  words,  advanced  nearer  and  nearer, 
pausing  at  last  beside  Count  von  Montfort. 

The  old  huntsman  advanced  respectfully  towards 
the  Bohemian  princess,  and  Eva  heard  the  fourteen- 
year-old  wife  ask,  **  Well,  Count,  how  fares  your 
wish  to  find  the  right  husband  for  your  wilful 
daughter  ?" 

"Of  course  it  must  be  fulfilled.  Duchess,  since 
your  Highness  deigned  to  approve  it,"  he  an- 
swered, with  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

"  And  may  his  name  be  known  ?  "  she  queried 
with  evident  eagerness,  her  dark  eyes  sparkling 
brightly  and  a  faint  flush  tingeing  the  slight  shade 
of  tan  on  her  child  face. 

"  The  duty  of  a  knight  and  paternal  weakness 
unfortunately  still  seal  my  lips,"  he  answered. 
"  Your  Highness  knows  best  that  a  lady's  wish — 
even  if  she  is  your  own  child — is  a  command." 

**  You  are  praised  as  an  obedient  father,"  replied 

the  Bohemian  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  Yet  you  probably  need  not  conceal  whether  the 
41 
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happy  man,  who  is  not  only  encouraged,  but  this 
time  also  chosen  by  the  charming  huntress  of 
many  kinds  of  game,  is  numbered  among  our 
guests." 

**  Unfortunately  he  is  denied  the  pleasure,  your 
Highness,"  replied  the  count;  but  Cordula,  who 
had  noticed  Eva,  and  had  heard  the  Duchess 
Agnes's  last  words,  approached  her  royal  foe,  and 
with  a  low,  reverential  bow,  said :  "  My  poor  heart 
must  imagine  him  far  away  from  here  amid  peril 
and  privation.  Instead  of  breaking  ladies'  hearts, 
he  is  destroying  the  castles  of  robber  knights  and 
disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  country." 

The  duchess,  in  silent  rage,  clenched  her  white' 
teeth  upon  her  quivering  lips,  and  was  about  to 
make  an  answer  which  would  scarcely  have  flat- 
tered Cordula,  when  the  Emperor,  who  had  left  his 
distinguished  attendants,  approached  Eva,  with  the 
Burgravine  still  leaning  on  his  arm. 

She  did  not  notice  it ;  she  was  vainly  trying  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  Cordula's  words.  True, 
she  did  not  know  that  when  no  messenger  brought 
Heinz  Schorlin's  intercession  for  Biberli,  in  whose 
fate  the  countess  felt  a  sincere  interest,  she  had 
commanded  her  own  betrothed  husband  to  ride  his 
horse  to  death  in  order  to  tell  the  master  of  the 
sorely  imperilled  man  what  danger  .threatened  his 
faithful  servant,  and  remind  him,  in  her  name,  that 
gratitude  was  one  of  the  virtues  which  beseemed  a 
true  knight,  even  though  the  matter  in  question 
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concerned  only  a  servant  Boemund  Altrosen  had 
obeyed,  and  must  have  overtaken  Heinz  long  ago, 
and  probably  aided  him  to  rout  the  Siebenburgs 
and  their  followers.  But  Cordula  read  the  young 
Bohemian's  child  heart,  and  it  afforded  her  special 
pleasure  to  deal  her  a  heavy  blow  in  the  warfare 
they  were  waging,  which  perhaps  might  aid  another 
purpose. 

The  surprise  and  bewilderment  which  the  count- 
ess's answer  had  aroused  in  Eva  heightened  the 
spell  of  her  beauty. 

Had  she  heard  aright  ?  Could  Heinz  really 
have  sued  for  the  countess's  hand  and  been  ac- 
cepted ?  Surely,  surely  not !  Neither  was  capable 
of  such  perfidy,  such  breach  of  faith.  Spite  of  the 
testimony  of  her  own  ears,  she  would  not  believe  it. 

But  when  she  at  last  saw  the  Emperor's  tall 
figure  before  her,  and  he  gazed  down  at  her  with  a 
kind,  fatherly  glance,  she  answered  it  with  her  large 
blue  eyes  uplifted  beseechingly,  and  withal  as  trust- 
fully, as  if  she  sought  to  remind  him  that,  if  he  only 
chose  to  do  so,  his  power  made  it  possible  to  con- 
vert everything  which  troubled  and  oppressed  her 
into  good. 

The  tearful  yet  bright  gaze  of  those  resistless 
eyes  pierced  the  Emperor's  very  soul,  and  he 
imagined  how  this  lovely  vision  of  purity  and  inno- 
cence, this  rare  creature,  of  whom  he  had  heard 
such  marvellous  things  from  Herr  Pfinzing  during 
their  ride  through  the  forest,  would  have  fired  the 
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heart  of  his  eighteen-year-old  son,  so  sensitive  to 
every  impression,  whom  death  had  snatched  from 
him  so  suddenly.  And  whilst  remembering  Hart- 
mann,  he  also  thought  of  his  dead  son*s  most  loyal 
and  dearest  friend^  Heinz  Schorlin,  who  was  again 
showing  such  prowess  in  his  service,  and  had 
earned  a  right  to  recognition  and  reward. 

He  did  not  know  his  young  favourite's  present 
state  of  mind  concerning  his  desire  for  a  monastic 
life^  but  he  had  probably  become  aware  that  his 
swiftlv  kindled,  ardent  love  for  vonder  lovelv  child 
had  led  him  into  an  act  of  culpable  imprudence 
Besides^  that  very  day  many  things  bad  reaciied 
his  ears  ccmcerning  these  two  who  suited  cadi 
other  as  perfectly  as  Heinz  Schorlin  seemed — even 
to  the  Hapsburg,  who  was  loyally  devoted  to  the 
Holy  Church — unfit  for  a  reiigious  life 

The  Emperor  could  do  much  to  fnither  tie 
anion  of  this  pair«  yet  he  too  was  obliged  to  exer- 
cise caution.  If  he  joined  them  in  wedlock  as 
though  they  were  hts  own  cMldren  he  aisiut  be 
sore  of  causing  loiad  complaints  fiom  Ac 
hood,  and  e^^^ecaally  the  Dooninicanss  win 
veay  inSaential  ai  the  conn  of  Rome — naj«  be 
most  lue  psefMLied  for  oppesaiioii  directed  against, 
himseslt  as  weill  as  t^  yc^ng  pair,  Tlie  piior  of 
the  OT^der  had  alseady  compiaiDed  %o  ^e 
of  tije  liikewammesji  of  the  Siipcffior  of  lie 
of  St,  Oa3e,  wiiD  3d]y  witiDessed  tiK 
frckin  ti)e  0»iind3  of  i^  scnl  oi  a 
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ing  to  a  distinguished  family ;  and  Doria  had  told 
the  sovereign  of  this  provoking  matter,  and  ex- 
pressed the  prior's  hope  that  Sir  Heinz  Schorlin, 
who  enjoyed  the  monarch's  favour,  would  be  won 
for  the  monastic  life.  Opposition  to  this  marriage, 
which  he  approved,  and  therefore  desired  to  favour, 
w^as  also  to.be  expected  from  another  quarter. 
Therefore  he  must  act  with  the  utmost  caution, 
and  in  a  manner  which  his  antagonists  could  not 
oppose. 

At  this  reflection  a  peculiar  smile,  familiar  to 
the  courtiers  as  an  omen  of  a  gracious  impulse, 
hovered  around  his  lips,  which  during  the  past 
month  had  usually  revealed  by  their  expression 
the  grief  that  burdened  his  soul  and,  raising  his 
long  forefinger  in  playful  menace,  he  began : 

"Aha,  Jungfrau  Eva  Ortlieb !  What  have  you 
been  doing  since  I  had  the  boon  of  meeting  so  rare 
a  beauty  at  the  dance  ?  Do  you  know  that  you 
have  caused  a  turmoil  amongst  both  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  authorities,  and  that  many  a  precious 
hour  has  been  shortened  for  me  on  your  account  ? 
You  have  disturbed  both  the  austere  Dominican 
Fathers  and  the  devout  Sisters  of  St.  Clare.  The 
former  think  the  gentle  nuns  treat  you  too  indul- 
gently, and  the  latter  charge  the  zealous  followers 
of  St.  Domingo  with  too  much  strictness  concern- 
ing you. 

**  And,  besides,  if  you  were  not  so  well  aware  of 
it  yourself,  you  would  scarcely  believe  it :  for  the 
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sake  of  an  insignificant  serving  man,  who  is  under 
your  special  protection,  I,  who  carry  the  burden 
of  so  many  serious  and  weighty  affairs,  am  beset 
by  those  of  high  and  low  degree.  How  much,  too, 
I  have  also  suffered  on  account  of  his  master,  Sir 
Heinz  Schorlin — again  in  connection  with  you,  you 
lovely  disturber  of  the  peace  !  To  say  nothing  of 
the  \'est,  your  own  father  brings  a  charge  against 
him.  The  accusation  is  made  in  a  letter  which 
Meister  Gottlieb,  our  protonotary,  was  to  with- 
hold by  Herr  Ortlieb's  desire,  but  through  a  wel- 
come accident  it  fell  into  my  hands.     This  letter 

contains  statements,  my  lovely  child,  which  I 

Nay,  don't  be  troubled ;  the  roses  on  your  cheeks 
are  glowing  enough  already,  and  for  their  sake  I 
will  not  mention  its  contents;  only  they  force  me 
to  ask  the  question — come  nearer — whether,  though 
it  caused  you  great  annoyance  that  a  certain  young 
Swiss  knight  forced  his  way  into  your  father's  house 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  you  do  not  hope  with 
me,  the  more  experienced  friend,  that  this  fool- 
hardy fellow,  misguided  by  ardent  love,  with  the 
aid  of  the  saints  to  whom  he  is  beginning  to  turn, 
may  be  converted  to  greater  caution  and  praise- 
worthy virtue  ?  Whether,  in  your  great  charity — 
which  I  have  heard  so  highly  praised — you  would 
be  capable " 

Here  he  paused  and,  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  added : 

"  Do  me  the  favour  to  lend  your  ear — what  a 
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well-formed  little  thing  it  is ! — a  short  time  longer, 
to  confide  to  the  elderly  man  who  feels  a  father's 
affection  for  you  whether  you  would  be  wholly  re- 
luctant to  attempt  the  reformation  of  the  daring 
evil-doer  yourself  were  he  to  offer,  not  only  his 
heart,  but  the  little  ring  with — I  will  guarantee  it 
— his  honourable,  knightly  hand  ?  " 

"  Oh,  your  Majesty  !  "  cried  Eva,  gazing  at  the 
gracious  sovereign  with  tin  expression  of  such  im- 
ploring entreaty  in  her  large,  tearful  blue  eyes 
that,  as  if  regretting  his  hasty  question,  he  added 
soothingly :  "  Well,  well,  we  will  reach  the  goal,  I 
think,  at  a  slower  pace.  Such  a  confession  will 
probably  flow  more  easily  from  the  lips  when 
sought  by  the  person  for  whom  it  means  happiness 
or  despair,  than  when  a  stranger — even  one  as  old 
and  friendly  as  I — seeks  to  draw  it  from  a  modest 
maiden." 

Here  he  paused ;  he  had  just  recognised  Lady 
Wendula  Schorlin.  Waving  his  hand  to  her  in  joy- 
ous greeting,  he  ordered  a  page  to  conduct  her  to 
him  and,  again  turning  to  Eva,  said  :  "  Look  yon- 
der, my  beautiful  child  :  there  is  some  one  in  whom 
you  would  confide  more  willingly  than  in  me.  t 
think  Sir  Heinz's  mother,  who  is  worthy  of  all 
reverence  and  love " 

Here  surprise  and  joy  forced  froni  Eva's  lips 
the  question,  "  His  mother?"  and  there  was  such 
amazement  in  the  tone  that,  as  the  Lady  Wendula, 
bowing  low,  approached   the    Emperor,  after  ex- 
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changing  the  first  greetings  which  pass  between 
old  friends  who  have  been  long  separated,  he 
asked  how  it  happened  that  though  Eva  seemed  to 
have  already  met  the  matron,  she  heard  with  such 
surprise  that  she  was  the  mother  of  his  brave 
favourite. 

Lady  Wendula  then  confessed  the  name  she  had 
given  herself,  that  she  might  study  the  young  girl 
without  being  known ;  and  again  that  peculiar 
smile  flitted  across  the  Emperor  Rudolph's  beard- 
less face,  and  lingered  there,  as  he  asked  the 
widow  of  his  dead  companion  in  arms  whether, 
after  such  an  examination,  she  believed  she  had 
found  the  right  wife  for  her  son ;  and  she  replied 
that  a  long  life  would  not  give  her  time  enough 
to  thank  Heaven  sufficiently  for  such  a  daughter. 

The  maiden  who  was  the  subject  of  this  whis- 
pering, whose  purport  only  a  loving  glance  from 
the  Lady  Wendula  revealed,  pressed  her  hand 
upon  her  heart,  whose  impetuous  throbbing  stifled 
her  breath.  Oh,  how  gladly  she  would  have  has- 
tened to  the  mother  of  the  man  she  loved  and  his 
young  sister,  who  stood  at  a  modest  distance,  to 
clasp  theiti  in  her  arms,  and  confide  to  them  what 
seemed  too  great,  too  much,  too  beautiful  for  her- 
self alone,  yet  which  might  crumble  at  a  single 
wotd  from  her  lover's  lips  like  an  undermined 
tower  swept  iaway  by  the  wind !  But  she  was 
forced  to  have  patience,  and  submit  to  whatever 
might  yet  be  allotted  to  her.  ... 
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Nor  was  she  to  lack  agitating  experiences,  for 
the  Emperor's  murmured  question  whether  she  de- 
sired to  hear  herself  called  "  daughter "  by  this 
admirable  lady  had  scarcely  called  forth  an  answer 
which,  though  mute,  revealed  the  state  of  her  heart 
eloquently  enough,  than  he  added  in  a  louder  tone, 
though  doubtfully :  "  Then,  so  far,  all  would  be 
well ;  but,  fair  maiden,  my  young  friend,  unfortu- 
nately, was  by  no  means  satisfied,  if  I  heard  aright, 
with  knocking  at  the  door  of  a  single  heart.    Things 

have   reached   my  ears But  this,  too,  must 

be '* 

Here  he  suddenly  paused,  for  already  during 
this  conversation  with  the  ladies  there  had  been  a 
noise  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  now  the  person 
whom  the  Emperor  had  just  accused  entered, 
closely  followed  by  the  chamberlain.  Count  Eben- 
hofen,  whose  face  was  deeply  flushed  from  his  vain 
attempts  to  keep  Sir  Heinz  Schorlin  back. 

Heinz's  cheeks  were  also  glowing  from  his 
struggle  with  the  courtier,  who  considered  it  a 
grave  offence  that  a  knight  should  dare  to  appear 
before  the  Emperor  at  a  peaceful  social  assembly 
clad  in  full  armour. 

His  appearance  created  a  joyful  stir  among  the 
other  members  of  the  court — nay,  in  spite  of  the 
sovereign's  presence,  cordial  expressions  of  wel- 
come fell  from  the  lips  of  ladies  and  nobles.  The 
Bohemian  princess  alone  cast  an  angry  glance  at 
the  blue  ribbon  which  adorned  the  heln^et  of  the 
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returning  knight ;  for  "  blue  "  was  Countess  von 
Montfort's  colour,  and  "  rose  red  "  her  own. 

The  ecclesiastics  whom  Heinz  passed  whispered 
eagerly  together.  The  Duchess  Agnes's  confessor, 
an  elderly  Dominican  of  tall  stature,  was  listening 
to  the  provost  of  St.  Sebald's,  a  grey-haired  man 
a  head  shorter  than  he,  of  dignified  yet  kindly  as- 
pect, who,  looking  keenly  at  Heinz,  remarked :  "  I 
fear  that  your  prior  hopes  too  confidently  to  win 
yonder  young  knight.  No  one  walks  with  that 
bearing  who  is  on  the  eve  of  renouncing  the  world. 
A  splendid  fellow !  " 

"  To  whom  armour  is  better  suited  than  the 
cowl,"  observed  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  a  middle- 
aged  prelate  of  aristocratic  appearance,  approach- 
ing the  others.  "  Your  prior,  my  dear  brothers, 
would  have  little  pleasure,  I  think,  in  the  fish  he  is 
so  eagerly  trying  to  drag  from  the  Minorite's  net 
into  his  own.  He  would  leap  ashore  again  all  too 
quickly.  He  is  not  fit  for  the  monastery.  He 
would  do  better  for  a  priest,  and  I  would  bid  him 
welcome  as  a  military  brother  in  office." 

"  Bold  enough  he  certainly  is,"  added  the  Do- 
minican. "  I  would  not  advise  every  one  to  enter 
the  Emperor's  presence  and  this  distinguished 
gathering  in  such  attire." 

In  fact,  Heinz  showed  plainly  that  he  had  come 
directly  from  the  battlefield  and  the  saddle,  for  a 
suit  of  stout  chain  armour, which  covered  the  greater 
part  of  his  tolerably  long  tunic,  encased  his  limbs. 
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and  even  the  helriiet  which  he  bore  on  his  arm, 
spite  of  the  blue  ribbon  that  adorned  it,  was  by 
no  means  one  of  the  delicate,  costly  ones  worn  in 
the  tournament.  Besides,  many  a  bruise  showed 
that  hard  blows  and  thrusts  had  been  dealt  him. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

At  Heinz  Schorlih's  quarters  the  day  before 
his  young  hostess,  Frau  Barbel,  had  had  the  costly 
armour  entrusted  to  her  care,  and  the  trappings  be- 
longing to  it,  cleaned  and  put  in  order,  but  her 
labour  was  vain ;  for  Heinz  Schorlin  had  ridden 
directly  to  the  fortress  from  Schweinau,  without 
stopping  at  his  lodgings  in  the  city. 

Only  a  short  time  before  he  had  learned  that 
his  two  messengers  had  been  captured  and  failed 
to  reach  their  destination.  He  owed  this  informa- 
tion to  Sir  Boemund  Altrosen — and  many  another 
piece  of  news  which  Cordula  had  given  him. 

The  main  portion  of  Heinz  Schorlin's  task  was 
completed  when  the  countess's  ambassador  reached 
him,  so  he  set  out  on  his  homeward  way  at  once, 
and  this  time  his  silent  friend  had  been  eloquent 
and  told  him  everything  which  had  occurred  dur- 
ing his  absence. 

He  now  knew  that  Boemund  and  Cordula  had 
plighted  their  troth,  what  the  faithful  Biberli  had 
done  and  suffered  for  him,  and  lastly — even  to  the 
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minutest  detail — the  wonderful  transformatipa  in 
Eva. 

When  he  had  ridden  forth  he  had  hoped  to 
learn  to  renounce  her  whom  he  loved  with  all  the 
might  of  his  fervid  soul,  and  to  bring  himself  .to 
close  his  career  as  a  soldier  with  this  successful 
campaign  ;  but  whilst  he  destroyed  castles  and  at- 
tacked the  foe,  former  wishes  were  stilljed,  and  a 
new  desire  and  new  convictions  took  their  p}ace. 
He  could  not  give  up  the  profession  of  arms,  which 
all  who  bore  the  name  of  Schorlin  had  practised 
from  time  immemorial,  and  to  resign  the  love 
which  united  him  to  Eva  was  impossible.  She 
must  become  his,  though  she  resembled  an  April 
day,  and  Biberli's  tales  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  husband  from  a  sleep-walking  wife 
returned  more  than  once  to  his  memory. 

Yet  what  beautiful  April  days  he  had  experi- 
enced, and  though  Eva  might  have  many  faults^ 
the  devout  child,  with  her  angel  beauty,  certainly 
did  not  lack  the  will  to  do  what  was  right  and 
pleasing  to  God.  When  she  was  once  his  she 
should  become  so  good  that  even  his  mother  at 
home  would  approve  his  choice. 

He  had  wholly  renounced  the  idea  of  going 
into  the  monastery.  The  Minorite  Ignatius,  whom 
Father  Benedictus  had  sent  after  him  that  he 
might  finish  the  work  which  the  latter  had  be- 
gun, was  a  man  who  lacked  neither  intellect  nor 
eloquence ;  but  he  did  not  possess  the  fiery  en- 
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thusiasm  and  aristocratic  confidence  of  the  dead 
man.  Yet  when  the  zealous  monks,  whom  the 
prior  of  the  Dominicans  had  despatched  to  com- 
plete Heinz's  conversion,  opposed  him,  the  former 
entered  into  such  sharp  and  angry  arguments  with 
them  that  the  young  knight,  who  witnessed  more, 
than  one  of  their  quarrels,  startled  and  repelled, 
soon  held  aloof  from  all  three  and  told  them  that 
he  had  resolved  to  remain  in  the  world,  and  his 
onerous  office  gave  him  no  time  to  listen  to  their 
well-meant,  admonitions. 

He  was  not  created  for  the  monastery.  If 
Heaven  had  vouchsafed  him  a  miracle,  it  was  done 
to  preserve  his  life  that — as  Eva  desired — he  might 
fight  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  for  the  Church, 
his  holy  faith,  and  the  beloved  Emperor.  But  if 
he  remained  in  the  world,  Eva  would  do  the  same; 
they  belonged  to  each  other  inseparably.  Why, 
he  could  not  have  explained,  but  the  voice  which 
constantly  reiterated  it  could  not  lie. 

After  he  had  slain  Seitz  Siebenburg  in  the 
sword  combat,  and  destroyed  his  brother's  castle, 
his  resolve  to  woo  Eva  became  absolutely  fixed. 

His  heart  dictated  this,  but  honour,  too,  com- 
manded him  to  restore  to  the  maiden  and  her 
sister  the  fair  fame  which  his  passionate  impetu- 
osity had  injured. 

During  the  rapid  ride  which  he  and  Boemund 
Altrosen  took  to  Nuremberg  he  had  stopped  at 
Schweinau   hospital,  and   found  in    Biberli,  Eva's 
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former  enemy,  her  most  enthusiastic  panegyrist. 
Heinz  also  heard  from  him  how  quickly  she  had 
won  the  hearts  of  his  mother  and  Maria,  and  that 
he  would  find  all  three  at  the  fortress. 

Lastly,  Sister  Hildegard  had  informed  him  of 
the  great  peril  threatening  his  beloved  faithful 
servant  and  companion,  "  old  Biber/J'  which  had  led 
Eva  there  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor. 

Beside  the  body  of  Father  Benedictus  he  learned 
how  beautiful  had  been  the  death  of  the  old  man 
who  had  so  honestly  striven  to  lead  him  into  the 
path  which  he  believed  was  the  right  one  for  him 
to  tread.  In  a  brief  prayer  beside  his  devout 
friend  Heinz  expressed  his  gratitude,  and  called 
upon  him  to  witness  that,  even  in  the  world,  he 
would  not  forget  the  shortness  of  this  earthly  pil- 
grimage, but  would  also  provide  for  the  other  life, 
which  endured  forever.  True,  Heinz  had  but  a 
few  short  moments  to  devote  to  this  farewell,  the 
cause  of  the  faithful  follower  who,  unasked,  had 
unselfishly  endured  unutterable  tortures  for  him, 
took  precedence  of  everything  else  and  would, 
permit  no  delay.  , 

When  the  knight,  with  his  figure  drawn  up  to  its 
full  height,  strode  hastily,  into  th«  royal  hall,  he 
beheld  with  joyful  emotion  those  who  were  most 
dear  to  him,  for  whose  presence  he  had  longed 
most  fervently  during  the  ride — his  mother,  Eva, 
his  sister,  and  the  imperial  friend  he  loved  so 
warmly. 
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Overwhelmed  by  agitation,  he  flung  himself  on 
his  knees  before  his  master,  kissing^  his  hand  and 
his  robe,  but  the  Emperor  ordered  him  to  rise 
and  cordially  greeted  him. 

Before  speaking  to  his  relatives,  Heinz  informed 
the  monarch  that  he  had  successfully  executed  his 
commission  ancf,  receiving  a  few  words  of  thanks 
and  appreciation,  modestly  but  with  urgent  warmth 
entreated  the  Emperor,  if  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
work,  instead  of  any  other  reward,  to  save  from 
further  persecution  the  faithful  servant  who  for 
his  sake  had  borne  the  most  terrible  torture. 

The  face  of  the  sovereign,  who  had  welcomefd 
Heinz  as  "if  he  were  a  long-absent  son,  assumed  a 
graver  expression,  and  his  tone  seemed  to  vibrate 
with  a  slight  touch  of  indignation,  as  he  exclaimed : 
**  First,  let  us  settle  your  own  affairs.  Serious 
charges  have  been  made  against  you,  my  son,  as 
well  as  against  your  servant,  on  whose  account  I 
have  been  so  tormented.  A  father,  who'  is  one  of 
the  leading  men  in  this  city,  accuses  you  of  having 
destroyed  his  daughter's  gbod  name  by  forcing^ 
yourself  into  his  house  after  assuring  his  child  dfi 
your  love!"  '."      ," 

Heinz  turned  to  Eva,  to  protest  that  he  was 
here  to  atone  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  her,  but 
the  Emperor  would  not  permit  him  to  speak. '  It' 
was  important  to  silence  at  once  any  objection; 
which  cDulci  be  mdde  against  the  marriage  by 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  foes ;  therefore,  e&gferiy 
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as  he  desired  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  the  young 
pair,  he  forced  himself  to  maintain  the  expression 
of  grave  dissatisfaction  which  he  had  assumed,  anc^ 
ordered  a  page  to  summon  the  imperial  magistrate, 
the  First  Losunger  of  the  city,  and  his  protono- 
tary,  who  were  all  amongst  the  guests,  and,  lastly, 
the  Duchess  Agnes. 

He  could  read  the  latter's  child  eyes  like  the 
clear  characters  of  a  book,  and  neither  the  radiant 
glow  on  her  face  at  Heinz  Schorlin*s  entrance  nor 
her  hostile  glance  at  the  Countess  von  Montfort 
had  escaped  his  notice.  Both  her  affection  and 
her  jealous  resentment  should  serve  him. 

The  young  Bohemian  now  thought  herself 
certain  that  Heinz  Schorlin,  and  no  other,  was 
Cordula's  chosen  knight;  the  countess,  at  his  en- 
trance, had  exclaimed  to  her  father  loudly  enough,_ 
"  Here  he  is  again  !  '* 

When  the  princess  stood  before  the  Emperor, 
with  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  summoned,  he 
asked  her  to  decide  the  important  question. 

Yonder  knight — he  motioned  towards  Heinz — 
had  been  guilty  of  an  act  which  could  scarcely  be 
justified.  Though  he  had  wooed  the  daughter  of 
a  noble  Nuremberg  family,  and  even  forced  his 
way  into  her  father's  house,  he  had  apparently 
forgotten  the  poor  girl. 

"  And,"  cried  the  young  wife  indignantly,  "the 

unprincipled  man  has  not  only  made  a  declaration 

of  love  to  another,  but  formally  asked  her  hand." 
42 
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"That  would  seem  like  him,"  said  the  Emperor. 
"  But  we  must  not  close  our  ears  to  the  charge  of 
the  Nuremberg  Honourable.  His  daughter,  a  love- 
ly, modest  maiden  of  excellent  repute,  has  been 
seriously  injured  by  Heinz  Schorlin,  and  so  I  beg 
you,  child,  to  tell  us,  with  the  keen  appreciation  of 
the  rights  ancj  duties  of  a  lady  which  is  peculiar  to' 
you,  what  sentence,  in  your  opinion,  should  be 
imposed  upon  Sir  Heinz  Schorlin  to  atone  for  the 
wrong  he  has  done  to  the  young  Nuremberg 
maiden." 

He  beckoned  to  the  protonotary,  as  he  spoke, 
to  command  him  to  show  Ernst  Ortlieb*s  accu- 
sation to  the  duchess,  but  she  seemed  to  have 
practised  the  art  of  reading  admirably;  for,  more* 
quickly  than  it  would  otherwise  have  appeared 
possible  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  even  the  first 
sentences,  she  exclaimed,  drawing  herself  up  to  her 
full  height  and  gazing  at  Cordula  with  haughty 
superiority :  "  There  is  but  one  decision  here,  if 
the  morality  of  this  noble  city  is  to  be  preserved 
and  the  maiden  daughters  of  her  patrician  families 
secured  henceforward  from  the  misfortune  of  being 
a  plaything  for  the  wanton  levity  of  reckless  heart- 
breakers.  But  this  decision,  on  which  I  firmly  and 
resolutely  insist,  as  lady  and  princess,  in  the  name 
of  my  whole  sex  and  of  all  knightly  men  who, 
with  me,  prize  the  reverence  and  inviolable  fidelity 
due  a  lady,  is:  Sir  Heinz  Schorlin  must  ask  the 
honourable    gentleman    who,    with    full    justice. 
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brought  this  complaint  to  your  imperial  Majesty, 
for  his  daughter's  hand  and,  if  the  sorely  injured 
maiden  vouchsafes  to  accept  it,  lead  her  to  the 
marriage  altar  before  God  and  the  world/* 

"  Spoken  according  to  the  feelings  of  my  own 
heart,"  replied  the  Emperor  and,  turning  to  the 
citizens  of  Nuremberg,  he  added :  "  So  I  ask  you, 
gentlemen,  who  are  familiar  with  the  laws  sind 
customs  of  this  good  city  and  direct  the  adminis- 
tration of  her  justice,  will  such  a  marriage  re- 
move the  complaint  made  against  Sir  Heinz  Schorlin 
and  his  servant  ?  " 

"It  will,"  replied  old  Herr  Berthold  Vorchtel, 
gravely  and  firmly. 

Herr  Pfinzing  also  assented,  it  is  true,  but  added 
earnestly  that  an  unfortunate  meeting  had  caused 
another  to  suffer  even  more  severely  than  Eva 
from  the  knight's  imprudence.  This  was  her  older 
sister,  the  betrothed  bride  of  young  Eysvogel. 
For  her  sake,  as  well  as  to  make  the  bond  between 
Sir  Heinz  Schorlin  and  the  younger  Jungfrau  Ort- 
lieb  valid,  the  father's  consent  was  necessary.  If 
his  imperial  Majesty  desired  to  bring  to  a  beauti- 
ful end,  that  very  day,  the  gracious  work  so  auspi- 
ciously commenced  there  was  no  obstacle  in  the 
way,  for  Ernst  Ortlieb  was  at  the  von  Zollern 
Castle  with  the  daughter  who  had  been  so  basely 
slandered. 

The  Emperor  asked  in  surprise  how  they  came 
there,  and  then  ordered  Eva's  father  and  sister  to 
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be  brought  to  him.  He  was  eager  to  make  the  ac* 
quaintance  of  the  second  beautiful  £. 

**  And  Wolff  Eysvogel  ? "  asked  the  magistrate. 
"  We  agreed  to  release  him  after  we  had  turned 
our  back  on  Nuremberg,"  replied  the  sovereign. 
*'  Much  as  we  have  heard  in  praise  of  this  young 
man,  gladly  as  we  have  shown  him  how  gratefully 
we  prize  the  blood  a  brave  man  shed  for  us  upon 
the  Marchfield,  no  change  can  be  made  in  what, 
by  virtue  of  our  imperial  word " 

"Certainly  not,  little  brother,"  interrupted  the 
court  fool,  Eyebolt,  "  but   for   that   very  reason 

i 

you  must  open  the  Eysvogel's  cage  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  let  him  fly  hither,  for  on  the  ride 
to  the  beekeeper's  you  crossed  in  your  own 
seven-foot  tall  body  the  limits  of  this  good  city, 
whose  length  does  not  greatly  surpass  it — your  im- 
perial person,  I  mean.  So  you  as  certainly  turned 
your  back  upon  it  as  you  stand  in  front  of  things 
which  lie  behind  you.  And  as  an  emperor's  word 
cannot  have  as  much  added  or  subtracted  as  a  fly 
carries  off  on  its  tail,  if  it  has  one,  you,  little  broth- 
er, are  obliged  and  bound  to  have  the  strange 
monster,  which  is  at  once  a  wolf  and  a  bird,*  im- 
mediately released  and  summoned  hither." 

"  Not  amiss,"  laughed  the  Emperor,  "  if  the 
boundaries  of  Nuremberg  saw  our  back  for  even  so 
brief  a  space  as  it  needs  to  make  a  wise  man  a  fool. 

*  Vogel  means  bird. 
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We  will  follow  your  counsel,  Eyebolt. — Herr  Pfin- 
zing,  tell  young  Eysvogel  thfit  the  Emperor's  pardon 
has  ended  his  punishment.  The  breach  of  the 
country's  peace  may  be  forgiven  the  man  who  so 
heroically  aided  the  battle  for  peace." 

Then  turning  to  Meister  Gottlieb,  the  proto- 
notary,  he  whispered  so  low  that  he  alone  could 
hear  the  command,  that  he  should  commit  to  paper 
a  form  of  words  which  Would  give  the  bond  be- 
tween Heinz  Schorlin  and  Eva  Ortlieb  sufficient 
legal  power  to  resist  both  secular  authority  and 
that  of  the  Dominicans  and  Sisters  of  St.  Clare. 

During  this  conference  court  etiquette  had  pre- 
vented the  company  from  exchanging  any  remarks. 
Whatever  one  person  might  desire  to  say  to  an- 
other he  was  forced  to  entrust  to  the  mute  language 
of  the  eyes,  and'  a  sportive  impulse  induced  Em- 
peror Rudolph  to  maintain  the  spell  which  held 
apart  those  who  were  most  strongly  attracted  to 
each  other. 

Meantime,  whilst  he  was  talking  with  the  proto- 
notary,  the  bolder  guests  ventured  to  move  about 
more  freely,  and  of  them  all  Cordula  imposed  the 
least  restraint  upon  herself. 

Ere  Heinz  had  found  time  to  address  a  word  to 
Eva  or  to  greet  his  mother  she  glided  swiftly  to- 
his  side  and,  with  an  angry  expression  on  her  face, 
whispered :  "  If  Heaven  bestowed  the  greatest 
happiness  upon  the  most  deserving,  you  must  be 
the  most  favoured  of  mortals,  for  a  more  exquisite 
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masterpiece  than  your  future  wife — I  know  her — 
was  never  created.  But  now  open  your  ears  and 
follow  my  advice :  Do  not  reveal  the  state  of  yonr 
heart  until  you  have  left  the  castle  so  far  behind 
that  you  are  out  of  sight  of  the  Bohemian  princess^ 
or  your  ship  of  happiness  may  be  wrecked  within 
sight  of  port." 

Then,  with  a  well-assumed  air  of  indignation, 
she  abruptly  turned  her  back  upon  him. 

After  moving  away,  she  intentionally  remained 
standing  near  the  duchess,  with  drooping  head. 
The  latter  hastily  approached  her,  saying  with  ad- 
mirably simulated  earnestness:  "You,  Countess, 
will  probably  be  the  last  to  refuse  your  approval  of 
my  interference  against  our  knightly  butterfly  and 
in  behalf  of  the  poor  inexperienced  girl,  his  vic- 
tim." 

"  If  that  is  your  Highness's  opinion,"  replied 
Cordula,  shrugging  her  shoulders  as  if  it  were 
necessary  to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  "  for  my  part 
I  fear  your  kind  solicitude  may  send  me  behind 
convent  walls." 

**  Countess  von  Montfort  a  nun ! "  cried  the 
child  wife,  laughing.  "  If  it  were  Sir  Heinz 
Schorlin  to  whom  you  just  alluded,  you,  too,  are 
among  the  deluded  ones  whom  we  must  pity,  yet 
with  prudent  foresight  you  provided  compensation 
long  ago.  Instead  of  burying  yourself  in  a  con- 
vent, you,  whom  so  many  desire,  would  do  better 
to  beckon  to  one  of  your  admirers  and  bestow  on 
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• 
him   the   happiness   of  which   the   other  was   not 
worthy." 

Cordula  fixed  her  eyes  thoughtfully  on  the  floor 
a  short  time,  then,  as  if  the  advice  had  met  with 
her  approval,  exclaimed  :  "  Your  Royal  Highness's 
mature  wisdom  has  found  the  right  expedient  this 
time  also.  I  am  not  fit  for  the  veil.  Perhaps  you 
may  hear  news  of  me  to-morrow.  By  that  time  my 
choice  will  be  determined.  What  would  you  say 
to  the  dark-haired  Altrosen?" 

> 

"  A  brave  champion  !  "  replied  the  Bohemian, 
and  this  time  the  laugh  which  accompanied  her 
words  came  from  the  heart.  "  Try  him,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  saints !  But  look  at  Sir  Heinz  Schorlinl  ? 
A  gloomy  face  for  a  happy  man  !  He  does  hot 
seem  quite  pleased  with  our  verdict." 

She  beckoned,  as  she  spoke,  to  her  chartiberlain 
and  the  high  steward,  took  leave  of  her  imperial 
father-in-law  and,  with  her  pretty  little  head  flung} 
proudly  back,  rustled  out  of  the  hall. 

Soon  after  Herr  Pfinzing  ushered  Ernst  Ortlieb, 
his  daughter,  and  Wolff  into  the  presence  of  the' 
sovereign,  who  gazed  as  if  restored  to  youth  at 
the  handsome  couple  whose  weal  or  woe  was 
in  his  hands.  This  consciousness  afforded  him 
one  of  the  moments  when  he  gratefully  felt  the 
full  beauty  and  dignity  of  his  responsible  posi- 
tion. 

With  friendly  words  he  restored  Wolff's  liberty, 
and  expressed  the  expectation  that,  with  such  a 
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companion,  he  would  raise  the  noble  house  of  his- 
ancestors  to  fresh  prosperity. 

When  he  at  last  turned  to  Heinz  again  he  asked 
in  a  low  tone :  "  Do  you  know  what  this  day  means 
to  me?" 

"Nineteen  years  ago  it  gave  you  poor  Hart- 
mann,"  replied  the  knight,  his  downcast  eyes  rest- 
ing sadly  on  the  floor. 

The  kind-hearted  sovereign  nodded  signifi- 
cantly, And  said,  "  Then  it  must  benefit  those  who, 
so  long  as  he  lives,  may  expect  his  father's  favour." 

He  gazed  thoughtfully  into  vacancy  and,  faith- 

* 

ful  to  his  habit  of  fixing  his  eye  on  a  goal,  often 
distant,  and  then  carefully  carrying  out  the  details 
which  were  to  ensure  success,  ere  he  turned  to  the 
next  one,  he  summoned  the  imperial  magistrate  and 
the  First  Losunger  to  his  side. 

After  disclosing  to  them  his  desire  to  allow  the 
judges  to  decide  and,  should  the  verdict  go  against 
Biberli,  release  him  from  punishment  by  a  pardon, 
both  undertook  to  justify  the  absence  of  the  ac- 
cused from  the  trial.  The  wise  caution  with  which 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  avoided  interfermg  with  the 
rights  of  the  Honourable  Council  afforded  old  Herr 
Berthold  Vorchtel  great  satisfaction.  Both  he  and 
the  magistrate,  sure  of  the  result,  could  promise 
that  this  affair,  which  had  aroused  so  much  excite- 
ment, especially  among  the  artisans,  would  be 
ended  by  the  marriage  of  the  two  Ortlieb  sisters 
and  the  payment  of  the  blood  money  to  the  wound- 
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ed  tailor.  Any  new  complaint  concerning  them 
would  then  be  lawfully  rejected  by  both  court  and 
magistrate. 

Never  had  Heinz  thanked  his  imperial  benefao* 
tor  more  warmly  for  any  gift,  but  though  the  Em* 
peror  received  his  gallant  favourite's  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  appreciation  kindly,  he  did  not  yet 
permit  him  to  enjoy  his  new  happiness. 

There  were  still  some  things  which  must  be  de- 
cided, and  for  the  third  time  his  peculiar  smile 
showed  the  initiated  that  he  was  planning  some 
pleasant  surprise  for  those  whom  it  concerned. 

The  mention  of  the  blood  money  which  Herr 
Ernst  Ortlieb  owed  the  slandering  tailor,  who  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  his  wound,  induced  the 
Emperor  to  look  at  the  father  of  the  beautiful 
sisters. 

He  knew  that  Herr  Ernst  had  also  loist  a  val* 
iant  son  in  the  battle  of  Marchfield,  and  Eva's 
father  had  been  described  as  an  excellent  man,  but 
onie  with  whom  it  was  difficult  to  deal.  Now,  spite 
of  the  new  happiness  of  his  children,  the  sovereign 
saw  him  glance  gloomily,  as  if  some  wrong  had 
been  done  him,  from  his  daughters  to  HeinZ|  and 
then  to  Lady  Schorlin  and  Maria,  to  whom  he  had 
not  yet  been  presented.  He  doubtless  felt  that  the 
Emperor  had  treated  him  and  his  family  with  rare 
graciousness,  and  was  entitled  to  their  warmest 
gratitude  yet,  as  a  father  and  a  member  of  the 
proud  and  independent  Honourable  Council  .of  the 
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itee  imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  he  considered 
his  rights  infringed — nay,  it  had  cost  him  a  severe 
struggle  not  to  protest  against  such  arbitrary  meas- 
ures. He  had  his  paternal  rights  even  here — Els 
and  Eva  were  not  parentless  orphans. 

The  noble  monarch  and  shrewd  judge  of 
human  nature  perceived  what  was  passing  in  the 
Nuremberg  merchant's  mind,  but  the  pleasant 
smile  still  rested  on  his  lips  as,  with  a  glance  at 
the  ill-humoured  Honourable,  he  exclaimed  to  his 
future  son-in-law :  "  I  have  just  remembered  some- 
thing, Heinz,  which  might  somewhat  cool  your 
warm  expressions  of  gratitude.  Yonder  lovely 
.child  consented  to  become  yours,  it  is  true,  but 
that  does  not  mean  very  much,  for  it  was  done 
, without  the  consent  of  her  father,  by  which  the 
compact  first  obtains  signature  and  seal.  Herr 
Ernst  Ortlieb,  however,  seems  to  be  in  no  happy 
,  mood.  Only  look  at  him  !  He  is  certainly  mutely 
accusing  me  of  vexatious  interference  with  his 
paternal  rights,  and  yet  he  may  be  sure  that  I  feel 
^a  special  regard  for  him.  His  son's  blood,  which 
flowed  for  his  Emperor's  cause,  gives  him  a  pecul- 
iar claim  upon  our  consideration,  and  we  there- 
fore devoted  particular  attention  to  his  complaint. 
In  this  he  now  demands,  my  son,  that  you  restore 
to  him,  Herr  Ernst  Ortlieb,  the  two  hundred  silver 
marks  which  are  awarded  to  the  tailor  as  blood 
money  and  he  must  pay  to  the  injured  artisan. 
The  prudent  business  man  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
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for  making  this  claim,  for  the  wound  he  inflicted 
upon  the  ill-advised  tradesman  who  so  basely 
insulted  those  dearest  to  him  would  certainly  not 
have  been  dealt  had  not  your  insolent  intrusiod 
into  the  Ortlieb  mansion  unchained  evil  tongue^ 
So,  Heinz,  you  caused  his  hasty  act,  and  thereforie^ 
are  justly  bound  to  answer  for  the  consequences.- 
If  he  brings  the  accusation,  the  judges  will  con- 
demn you  to  pay  the  sum.  I  therefore  ask  whether^ 
you  have  it  ready.'* 

Here  Herr  Ernst  attempted  to  explain  that,  in* 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  there  could  be  no 
further  mention  of  a  payment  which  was  only 
intended  to  punish  the  disturber  of  his  domestic 
peace  more  severely  ;  but  the  Emperor  stopped 
him  and  bade  Heinz  speak.  ^ 

The  latter  gazed  in  embarrassment  ait  the  hel-' 
met  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  had  not  yet  found  a* 
fitting  answer  when  the*  Emperor  cried :  "  What 
am  I  to  think  ?  Was  the  Duke  of  Pomeraniai 
wrong  when  he  told  me  of  a  heap  of  gold " 

"  No,  Your  Majesty  "  Heinz  here  interrupted 
without  raising  his  eyes.  **  What  was  left  of  thatl 
money  would  have  more  than  sufficed  to  cover 
the  sum  required " 

"  I  thought  so  !  "  exclaimed  the  sovereign  with-^ 
out  letting  him  finish ;  **  for  a  young  knight  who^ 
like  a  great  lord,  bestows  a  fine  estate  tipon  the 
pious  Franciscans,  certainly  need  only  coitimand 
his  treasurer  to  open  the  strong  box- '*- 
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*'  You  are  mocking  me,  Your  Majesty,"  Heinz 
quietly  interposed.  "  You  are  doubtless  well 
aware  whence  the  golden  curse  came  to  me.  J 
thrust  it  aside  like  noxious  poison,  and  if  I  am 
reluctant  to  use  it  to  buy,  as  it  were,  what  is 
dearest  and  most  sacred  to  me,. indeed  it  does  not 
spring  from  parsimony,  for  I  had  resolved  to 
offer  the  two  remaining  purses  to  the  devout 
Sisters  of  St.  Clare  and  the  zealous  Minorite 
Brothers,  one  of  the  best  of  whom  laboured 
earnestly  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul." 

"  That  is  right,  my  son,"  fell  from  the  Em- 
peror's lips  in  a  tone  of  warm  approval.  "  If  the 
gold  benefits  the  holy  poverty  of  these  pious 
Brothers  and  Sisters,  the  devil's  gift  may  easily  be 
transformed  into  a  divine  blessing.  You  both  " — 
he  gazed  affectionately  at  Heinz  and  Eva  as  he 
spoke — "  have,  as  it  were,  deserted  the  cloister, 
and  owe  it  compensation.  But  your  depriving] 
yourself  of  your  golden  treasure,  my  friend — for. 
two  hundred  silver  marks  are  no  trifle  to  a  yo.ung 
knight — puts  so  different  a  face  upon  this  matter 
that— that " 

Here  he  lowered  his  voice  and  continued  with 
affectionate  mirthfulness — "  that  a  friend  must 
determine  to  do  what  he  can  for  him.  True,  my 
gallant  Heinz,  I  see  that  your  future  father-in-i 
law,  the  other  Nuremberg  Honourables,  and  even 
your  mother,  are  ready  to  pay  the  sum ;  but  he 
who  is  most  indebted  to  you  holds  fast  this  privi-^ 
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lege,  anci  that  man  ani  1,  my  bfave  ''cfianipioni 
What '  yoti  did  for  yotir  Emperor  Atotf  life  'be* 
work,  thie  peace  6t  the  couritiy,  desfervte^'i  rich 
reward  and/lhiftte^  tS  ''the " i^ihts/  1'  h&9e ''Wmc- 
thing  which  will  discharge  my'i^bt.  *  Tibe^WlsbiiA 
fief  of  Reichenbach  became  vacant.  It  has  a 
strong  citadel,  from  which  we  command  you  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  country  and  overthrow 
robber  knights.  This  fief  shall  be  yours.  You 
•can  enjoy  it  with  your  dear  .wife.  It  must  belong 
to  your  children  and  children's  children  for- 
-ever;  for  that  a  Schorlin  should  be  bom  who 
would  be  unworthy  of  such  a  fief  and  faithless  to 
his  lord  and  Emperor  seems  to  me  impossible. 
Three  villages  and  broad  forests,  with  fields  and 
meadows,  pertain  to  the  estate.  As  lord  of  Reich- 
^enbach,  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  pay  the  blood 
money,  if  your  father-in-law  is  not  too  importu- 
nate  a  creditor. 

The  latter  certainly  would  not  be  that,  and  it 
•cost  Ernst  Ortlieb  no  effort  to  bend  the  knee 
gratefully  before  the  kindly  monarch. 

The  Emperor  Rudolph  accepted  the  homage, 
but  he  clasped  the  young  lord  of  Reichenbach  to 
his  heart  like  a  beloved  son,  and  as  he  placed 
Eva's  hand  in  his,  and  she  raised  her  beautiful 
face  to  him,  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  with  father- 
ly  kindness. 

When  Wolff  entreated  him  to  bless  his  alliance^ 
in   the   place  of  his  suffering  father,  he  did  so 
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gladly ;  and  Els  also  willingly  offered  him  her  lips, 
when  he  requested  the  same  favour  her  sister  had 
granted  him,  that  he  might  boast  of  the  kisses  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  two  beautiful  £s,  Nurem- 
berg's fairest  maidens. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

Heinz  heeded  Cordula's  warning.  In  the  royal 
hall  every  one  would  have  been  justified  in  believ- 
ing him  a  very  cool  lover,  but  during  the  walk 
with  Eva  to  the  lodgings  of  his  cousin  Maier  of 
Silenen,  where  the  Schorlins,  Ortliebs,  Wolff,  and 
Herr  Pfinzing  and  his  wife  were  to  meet  to  cele- 
brate the  betrothal,  the  moon,  whose  increasing 
crescent  was  again  in  the  sky,  beheld  many  things 
which  gave  her  pleasure. 

The  priest  soon  united  Heinz  and  Eva,  but  the 
celestial  pilgrim  willingly  resigned  the  power  for- 
merly exerted  over  the  maiden  to  the  husband,  who 
clasped  her  to  his  heart  with  tender  love. 

Luna  was  satisfied  with  Wolff  and  Els  also. 
She  afterwards  watched  the  fate  of  both  couples 
in  Swabia  and  Nuremberg,  and  when  the  showy 
escutcheon  was  removed  from  the  Eysvogel  man- 
sion, and  a  more  modest  one  put  in  its  place,  she 
was  gratified. 

She  soon  saw  that  a  change  had  also  been  made 
in  the  one  above  the  door  of  the  Ortlieb  house,  for 
the  Ortlieb  coat  of  arms,  in  accordance  with  the 
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family  name,  had  borne  the  figure  of  a  cat,  the 
animal  which  loves  the  place,*  the  house  to  which 
it  belongs,  but  on  the  wedding  day  of  the  two 
beautiful  £s  the  Emperor  Rudolph  had  command- 
ed  that,  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  its  two  love- 
liest daughters,  the  Ortliebs  should  henceforward 
bear  on  their  escutcheon  two  linden  leaves  under 
tendrils,  the  svmbol  of  loval  steadfastness. 

When,  a  few  months  after  Wolff's  union  with 
his  heart's  beloved,  the  coffin  of  old  Countess  Rot- 
terbach,  adorned  with  a  handsome  coronet  upon 
the  costly  pall,  was  borne  out  of  the  house  at  the 
quiet  evening  hour,  she  thought  there  was  no 
cause  to  mourn. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  grieved  when,  for  a 
long  time,  she  did  not  see  old  Casper  Eysvogel, 
whose  tall  figure  she  had  formerly  watched  with 
pleasure  when,  at  a  late  hour,  he  returned  from 
some  banquet,  his  bearing  erect,  and  his  step  as 
firm  as  if  wine  could  not  get  the  better  of  him. 
But  suddenly  one  warm  September  noon,  when  her 
pale,  waxing  crescent  was  plainly  visible  in  the 
blue  sky  by  daylight,  she  beheld  him  again.  He 
was  less  erect  than  before,  but  he  seemed  content 
with  his  fate ;  for,  as  a  cooler  breeze  waved  the 
light  cobwebs  in  the  little  garden,  into  which  he 
had  been  led,  his  daughter-in-law  Els  with  loving 
care  wrapped  his  feet  in  the  rug  which  she  had 

*  Of,  place. 
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embroidered  for  him  with  the  Eysvogel  coat  of 
arms,  and  he  gratefully  kissed  her  brow. 

It  was  fully  ten  years  later  that  Luna  saw  him 
also  borne  to  the  grave.  Frau  Rosalinde,  his  son, 
and  his  beautiful  wife  followed  his  coffin  with  sin- 
cere sorrow.  The  three  gifted  children  whom  Els 
had  given  to  her  Wolff  remained  standing  in  front 
of  the  house  with  Frau  Rickel,  their  nurse.  The 
carrier's  widow,  who  had  long  since  regained  her 
health  in  the  Beguine  House  at  Schweinau,  had 
been  taken  into  Frau  Eysvogel's  service.  Her 
little  adopted  daughter  Walpurga,  scarcely  seven- 
teen years  old,  had  just  been  married  to  the  Ortlieb 
teamster  Ortel.  The  moon  heard  the  nurse  tell 
what  a  pleasant,  quiet  man  Herr  Casper  had  been, 
and  how,  away  from  his  own  business  affairs  and 
those  of  the  Council,  his  sole  effort  had  seemed  to 
be  to  interfere  with  no  one. 

The  moon  had  forgotten  to  look  at  Frau  Rosa- 
linde. Besides,  after  her  mother's  death  she  was 
rarely  seen  even  by  the  members  of  her  own  house- 
hold, but  when  Els  desired  to  seek  her  she  was 
sure  of  finding  her  with  the  children.  The  parents 
willingly  afforded  her  the  pleasure  she  derived  from 
the  companionship  of  the  little  ones,  but  they  were 
often  obliged  to  oppose  her  wish  to  dress  her 
grandchildren  magnificently. 

Frau  Rosalinde  rarely  saw  the  twin  sons  of  her 
daughter  Isabella,  who  took  the  veil  after  her  hus- 
band's death  to  pray  for  his  sorely  imperilled  soul. 
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The  Knight  Heideck,  the  ancle  and  faithful 
of  the  boys,  was  unwilling  to  let  them  gototheci^« 
He  ruled  them  strictly  until  they  had  proved  that 
Countess  Cordula's  wish  had  been  fulfilled  am],  up- 
sembling  their  unfortunate  father  only  in  figure 
and  beauty,  strength  and  courage,  they  had  gtaw^ 
into  valiant,  honourable  knights. 

Wolfif  justified  the  expectations  of  Berth(rii| 
Vorchtel  and  the  Honourable  Council  concemii||^ 
his  excellent  ability.  When,  eight  years  after  h^ 
undertook  the  sole  guidance  of  the  business,  the 
Reichstag  again  met  in  Nuremberg,  it  was  the 
house  of  Eysvogel  which  could  make  the  largest 
loan  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph,  who  often  lacked 
necessary  funds. 

At  the  Reichstag  of  the  year  1 289,  whose  menjb- 
ory  is  shadowed  by  many  a  sorrowful  incident 
most  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  our  story  met 
once  more. 

Countess  Cordula,  now  the  happy  wife  of  Sir 
Boemund  Altrosen,  had  also  come  and  again  lodged 
in  the  Ortlieb  house.  But  this  time  the  only  pop- 
son  whose  homage  pleased  her  was  the  grey-haired, 
but  still  vigorous  and  somewhat  irascible  Hctr 
Ernst  Ortlieb. 

The  Abbess  Kunigunde  alone  was  absent 
When,  after  many  an  arduous  conflict,  especially 
with  the  Dominicans,  who  did  not  cease  to  accuse 
her  of  lukewarmness,  she  felt  death  approaching, 
she  had  summoned  her  darling  Eva  from  Swabia, 
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.and  the  young  wife's  husband,  who  never  left  her 
save  when  he  was  wielding  his  sword  for  the  Em- 
peror, willingly  accompanied  her  to  Nuremberg. 

With  Eva's  hand  clasped  in  hers,  and  supported 
by  Els,  the  abbess  died  peacefully,  rich  in  beauti- 
ful hopes.  How  often  she  had  described  such  an 
end  to  her  pupil  as  the  fairest  reward  for  the  sac- 
rifices in  which  convent  life  was  so  rich !  But  the 
memory  of  her  mother's  decease  had  brought  to 
Eva,  while  in  Schweinau,  the  firm  conviction  that 
dwellers  in  the  world  were  also  permitted  to  find  a 
similar  end.  The  Saviour  Himself  had  promised 
the  crown  of  eternal  life  to  those  who  were  faithful 
unto  death,  and  she  and  her  husband  maintained 
inviolable  fidelity  to  the  Saviour,  to  each  other, 
and  to  every  duty  which  religion,  law,  and  love 
commanded  them  to  fulfil.  Therefore,  why  should 
they  not  be  permitted  to  die  as  happily  and  confi- 
dently as  her  aunt,  the  abbess? 

Her  life  was  rich  in  happiness,  and  though 
Heinz  Schorlin  as  a  husband  and  father,  as  the 
brave  and  loyal  liegeman  of  his  Emperor,  and  the 
prudent  manager  of  his  estate,  regained  his  former 
light  hear tedn  ess,  and  taught  his  wife  to  share  it, 
both  never  forgot  the  painful  conflict  by  which 
they  had  won  each  other. 

When  Eva  passed  the  village  forge  and  saw  the 
smith  draw  the  glowing  iron  from  the  fire  and, 
with  heavy  hammer  strokes,  fashion  it  upon  the 
anvil   as   he   desired,  she  often   remembered  the 
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grievous  days  after  her  mother's  death/ which  had 
made  the  "  little  saint  " — she  did  not  admit  it  her- 
self, but  the  whole  Swabian  nobility  agreed  in  the 
opinion — the  most  faithful  of  wives  and  mothers, 
the  Providence  of  the  poor,  the  zealous  promoter 
of  goodness,  the  most  simply  attired  of  noble- 
women far  and  near,  yet  the  most  aristocratic  anc^ 
distinguished  in  her  appearance  of  them  all. 

Hand  in  hand  with  her  husband  she  devoted 
the  most  faithful  care  to  their  children,  and  if 
Biberli,  the  castellan  of  the  castle,  and  Katterle 
his  wife,  who  had  remained  childless,  were  too 
ready  to  read  the  wishes  of  their  darlings  in  their 
eyes,  she  exclaimed  warningly  to  the  loyal  old  friend, 
**  The  fire  of  the  forge !  "  He  and  Katterle  knew 
what  she  meant,  for  the  ex-schoolmaster  had  ex- 
plained it  in  the  best  possible  way  to  his  docile 
wife. 


CB> 


THE    END. 
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DEDICATION 

TO   MY   DEAR  OLD  FRIEND 

DR.  CARL  VON  BURCKHARDT 

You  know  the  weighty  cause  that  has  prevented 
our  visit  to  Wildbad,  therefore  receive  in  my  stead 
the  fruit  of  this  summer's  labor.  It  must  tell  you, 
that  the  friendship  of  three  and  twenty  years,  which 
unites  me  and  mine  to  you  and  yours,  still  thrives  fresh 
and  changeless  as  the  noble  pines  in  the  glorious  Black 
Forest,  and  that  I  shall  never  forget  the  gratitude  I  owe 
the  gracious  fountain,  whose  bounties  you  so  wisely  dis- 
pense, and  render  so  useful  to  your  prot^g^s. 

How  gladly  I  recall  your  charming  forest  valley,  the 
abode  of  cool  shadow,  the  cradle  of  health,  the  horn  of 
plenty,  that  bestows  refreshment  and  strength  upon  so 
many. 

You  know  the  quiet  little  nook  beneath  the  pines 
by  the  rushing  Enz,  where  a  large  portion  of  my  crea- 
tions have  originated ;  you  are  the  master  of  the  house, 
where  we  have  so  often  found  in  the  society  of  dis- 
tinguished men  and  noble  women,  inspiration,  pleasure, 
and  lively  recreation. 

In  future  I  expect  to  find  summer  rest  beneath  my 
own  trees  beside  a  blue  lake,  but  the  beloved  valley  of 
the  Enz  will  not  be  forgotten  in  Tutzing,  and  as  a  pledge 
of  changeless  loyalty  I  offer  you,  your  household,  and 
dear  Wildbad  in  general,  this  unpretending  new  work 

GEORG  EBER& 

Leipzig,  Nov.  loth,  1882. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  A  WORD,  only  a  word  !'*  cried  a  fresh,  boyish  voice, 
then  two  hands  were  loudly  clapped  and  a  gay  laugh 
echoed  through  the  forest.  Hitherto  silence  had  reigned 
under  the  boughs  of  the  pines  and  tops  of  the  beeches, 
l:)ut  now  a  wood-pigeon  joined  in  the  lad's  laugh,  and  a  jay, 
startled  by  the  clapping  of  hands,  spread  its  brown  wings, 
delicately  flecked  with  blue,  and  soared  from  one  pine 
to  another. 

Spring  had  entered  the  Black  Forest  a  few  weeks 
before.  May  was  just  over,  yet  the  weather  was  as 
sultry  as  in  midsummer  and  clouds  were  gathering  in 
denser  and  denser  masses.  The  sun  was  still  some  dis- 
tance above  the  horizon,  but  the  valley  was  so  narrow 
that  the  day  star  had  disappeared,  before  making  its 
majestic  entry  into  the  portals  of  night. 

When  it  set  in  a  clear  sky,  it  only  gilded  the  border 
of  pine  trees  on  the  crest  of  the  lofty  western  heights ; 
to-day  it  was  invisible,  and  the  occasional,  quickly  in- 
terrupted twittering  of  the  birds  seemed  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  threatening  clouds  and  sultry  atmosphere 
than  the  lad*s  gay  laughter. 

Every   living   creature   seemed   to   be  holding  its 
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breath  in  anxious  suspense,  but  Ulrich  once  more 
laughed  joyously,  then  bracing  his  bare  knee  against  a 
bundle  of  faggots,  cried : 

"  Give  me  that  stick,  Ruth,  that  I  may  tie  it  up. 
How  dry  the  stuff  is,  and  how  it  snaps !  A  word  1  To  sit 
over  books  all  day  long  for  one  stupid  word — that's 
just  nonsense !". 

"  But  all  words  are  not  alike,"  replied  the  girl. 

"Piff  is  paff,  and  paff  is  puff!"  laughed  Ulrich. 
"  When  I  snap  the  twigs,  you  always  hear  them  say 
*  knack,'  knack,'  and  *  knack '  is  a  word  too.  The  jug- 
gler Caspar's  magpie,  can  say  twenty." 

"  But  father  said  so,"  replied  Ruth,  arranging  the 
dry  sticks.  "  He  toils  hard,  but  not  for  gold  and  gain,  to 
find  the  right  words.  You  are  always  wanting  to  know 
what  he  is  looking  for  in  his  big  books,  so  I  plucked  up 
courage  to  ask  him,  and  now  I  know.  I  suppose  he 
saw  I  was  astonished,  for  he  smiled  just  as  he  does 
when  you  have  asked  some  foolish  question  at  lessons, 
and  added  that  a  word  was  no  trifling  thing  and  should 
not  be  despised,  for  God  had  made  the  world  out 
of  one  single  word." 

Ulrich  shook  his  head,  and  after  pondering  a  few 
minutes,  replied. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  ?" 

"  Father  said  so,"  was  the  little  girl's  only  answer. 

Her  words  expressed  the  firm,  immovable  security 
of  childish  confidence,  and  the  same  feeling  sparkled  in 
her  eyes.  She  was  probably  about  nine  years  old,  and 
in  every  respect  a  perfect  contrast  to  her  companion, 
her  senior  by  several  summers,  for  the  latter  was  stron^y 
built,  and  from  beneath  his  beautiful  fair  locks  a  pair  of 
big  blue  eyes  flashed  defiance  at  the  world,  while  Ruth 
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was  a  delicate  little  creature,  with  slender  limbs,  pale 
cheeks,  and  coal-black  hair. 

The  little  girl  wore  a  fashionably-made,  though 
shabby  dress,  shoes  and  stockings — the  boy  was  bare- 
foot, and  his  grey  doublet  looked  scarcely  less  worn  than 
the  short  leather  breeches,  which  hardly  reached  his  knees; 
yet  he  must  have  had  some  regard  for  his  outer  man,  for 
a  red  knot  of  real  silk  was  fastened  on  his  shoulder.  He 
could  scarcely  be  the  child  of  a  peasant  or  woodland 
laborer — the  brow  was  too  high,  the  nose  and  red  lips 
were  too  delicately  moulded,  the  bearing  was  too  proud 
and  free. 

Ruth's  last  words  had  given  him  food  for  thought, 
but  he  left  them  unanswered  until  the  last  bundle  of 
sticks  was  tied  up.     Then  he  said  hesitatingly  : 

"  My  mother — you  know I  dare  not  speak  of 

her  before  father,  he  goes  into  such  a  rage ;  my  mother 
is  said  to  be  very  wicked — ^but  she  never  was  so  to  me,  and 
I  long  for  her  day  after  day,  very,  very  much,  as  I  long 
for  nothing  else.  When  I  was  so  high,  my  mother  told 
me  a  great  many  things,  such  queer  things !  About  a 
man,  who  wanted  treasures,  and  before  whom  moun- 
tains opened  at  a  word  he  knew.  Of  course  it's  for 
such  a  word  your  father  is  seeking." 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  little  girl.  "But  the 
word  out  of  which  God  made  the  whole  earth  and  sky 
and  all  the  stars  must  have  been  a  very  great  one/' 

Ulrich  nodded,  then  raising  his  eyes  boldly,  ex- 
claimed : 

"Ah,  if  he  should  find  it,  and  would  not  keep  it  to 
himself,  but  let  you  tell  me !  I  should  know  what  I 
wanted." 

Ruth  looked    at   him    enquiringly,    but    he    cried 
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laughingly :  '*  I  shan't  tell.  But  what  would  you 
ask  ?" 

'<  I  ?  I  should  ask  to  have  my  mother  able  to  speak 
again  like  other  people.     But  you  would  wish . . . ." 

"  You  can't  know  what  I  would  wish." 

"Yes,  yes.  You  would  bring  your  mother  back 
home  again." 

"  No,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that,"  replied  Ulrich, 
flushing  scarlet  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  What,  then  ?     Tell  me;  I  won't  repeat  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  one  of  the  count's  squires,  and 
always  ride  with  him  when  he  goes  hunting." 

"Oh!"  cried  Ruth.  "That  would  be  the  very 
thing,  if  1  were  a  boy  like  you.  A  squire !  But  if  the 
word  can  do  everything,  it  will  make  you  lord  of  the 
castle  and  a  powerful  count.  You  can  have  real  velvet 
clothes,  with  gay  slashes,  and  a  silk  bed." 

"  And  I'll  ride  the  black  stallion,  and  the  forest,  with 
all  its  stags  and  deer,  will  belong  to  me ;  as  to  the  people 
down  in  the  village,  I'll  show  them !" 

Raising  his  clenched  fist  and  his  eyes  in  menace  as 
he  uttered  the  words,  he  saw  that  heavy  rain-drops 
were  beginning  to  fall,  and  a  thunder-shower  was  rising. 

Hastily  and  skilfully  loading  himself  with  several 
bundles  of  faggots,  he  laid  some  on  the  little  girl's 
shoulders,  and  went  down  with  her  towards  the  valley, 
paying  no  heed  to  the  pouring  rain,  thunder  or  light- 
ning; but  Ruth  trembled  in  every  limb. 

At  the  edge  of  the  narrow  pass  leading  to  the  city 
they  stood  still.  The  moisture  was  trickling  down  its 
steep  sides  and  had  gathered  into  a  reddish  torrent  on 
the  rocky  bottom. 

"  Come !"  cried  Ulrich,   stepping  on  to  the  edge 
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of  the  ravine,  where  stones  and  sand,  loosened  by  the 
wet,  were  now  rattling  down. 

"  Tm  afraid,"  answered  the  little  girl  trembling. 
"There's  another  flash  of  lightning!  Oh!  dear,  oh, 
dear!  how  it  blazes! — oh!  oh!  that  clap  of  thun- 
der!'' 

She  stooped  as  if  the  lightning  had  struck  her, 
covered  her  face  with  her  little  hands,  and  fell  on  her 
knees,  the  bundle  of  faggots  slipping  to  the  ground. 
Filled  with  terror,  she  murmured  as  if  she  could  com- 
mand the  mighty  word :  "  Oh,  Word,  Word,  get  me 
home !" 

Ulrich  stamped  impatiently,  glanced  at  her  with 
mingled  anger  and  contempt,  and  muttering  reproaches, 
threw  her  bundle  and  his  own  into  the  ravine,  then 
roughly  seized  her  hand  and  dragged  her  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.  • 

Half- walking,  half-slipping,  with  many  an  unkind 
word,  though  he  was  always  careful  to  support  her,  the 
boy  scrambled  down  the  steep  slope  with  his  companion, 
and  when  they  were  at  last  standing  in  the  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gully,  picked  up  the  dripping  fagots  and 
Avalked  silently  on,  carrying  her  burden  as  well  as  his 
own. 

After  a  short  walk  through  the  running  water  and 
mass  of  earth  and  stones,  slowly  sliding  towards  the 
\  alley,  several  shingled  roofs  appeared,  and  the  little 
girl  littered  a  sigh  of  relief;  for  in  the  row  of  shabby 
houses,  each  standing  by  itself,  that  extended  from  the 
forest  to  the  level  end  of  the  ravine,  was  her  own  home 
and  the  forge  belonging  to  her  companion's  father. 

It  was  still  raining,  but  the  thunder-storm  had 
2)assed  as  quickly  as  it  rose,  and  twilight  was  already 
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gathering   over   the  mist- veiled  houses   and   spires  of 
the  little  city,  from  which  the  street  ran  to  the  ravine. 

The  stillness  of  the  evening  was  only  interrupted  by 
a  few  scattered  notes  of  bells,  the  finale  of  the  mighty 
peal  by  which  the  warder  had  just  been  trying  to  disperse 
the  storm. 

The  safety  of  the  town  in  the  narrow  forest- valley 
was  well  secured,  a  wall  and  ditch  enclosed  it ;  only  the 
houses  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine  were  unprotected. 
True,  the  mouth  of  the  pass  was  covered  by  the  field  pie- 
ces on  the  city  wall,  and  the  strong  tower  beside  the  gate, 
but  it  was  not  incumbent  on  the  citizens  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  row  of  houses  up  there.  It  was  called 
the  Richtberg  and  nobody  lived  there  except  the  rabble, 
executioners,  and  poor  folk  who  were  not  granted  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Adam,  the  smith,  had  forfeited  his, 
and  Ruth's  father.  Doctor  Costa,  was  a  Jew,  who  ought 
to  be  thankful  that  he  was  tolerated  in  the  old  forester's 
house. 

The  street  was  perfectly  still.  A  few  children  were 
jumping  over  the  mud-puddles,  and  an  old  washerwoman 
was  putting  a  wooden  vessel  under  the  gutter,  to  c<d- 
lect  the  rain-water. 

Ruth  breathed  more  freely  when  once  again  in  the 
street  and  among  human  beings,  and  soon,  clinging  to 
the  hand  of  her  father,  who  had  come  to  meet  her,  she 
entered  the  house  with  him  and  Ulrich. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

While  the  boy  flung  the  damp  bundles  of  brush* 
wood  on  the  floor  beside  the  hearth  in  the  doctor's 
kitchen,  a  servant  from  the  monastery  was  leading 
three  horses  under  the  rude  shed  in  front  of  the  smith 
Adam's  work-shop  The  stately  grey-haired  monk,  who 
had  ridden  the  strong  cream-colored  steed,  was  already 
standing  beside  the  embers  of  the  fire,  pressing  his 
liands  upon  the  warm  chimney. 

The  forge  stood  open,  but  spite  of  knocking  a-nd 
shouting,  neither  the  master  of  the  place,  nor  any  other 
living  soul  appeared.  Adam  had  gone  out,  but  could 
not  be  far  away,  for  the  door  leading  from  the  shop  into 
the  sitting-room,  was  also  unlocked. 

The  time  was  growing  long  to  Father  Benedict,  so 
for  occupation  he  tried  to  lift  the  heavy  hammer.  It 
was  a  difficult  task,  though  he  was  no  weakling,  yet  it 
was  not  hard  for  Adam's  arm  to  swing  and  guide  the 
burden.  If  only  the  man  had  understood  how  to 
govern  his  life  as  well  as  he  managed  his  ponderous 
tool ! 

He  did  not  belong  to  Richtberg.  What  would  his 
father  have  said,  had  he  lived  to  see  his  son  dwell 
here  ? 

The  monk  had  known  the  old  smith  well,  and  he 
also  knew  many  things  about  the  son  and  his  destiny, 
yet  no  more  than  rumor  entrusts  to  one  person  concern- 
ing another's  life.  Even  this  was  enough  to  explain 
wliy  Adam  had  become  so  reserved,  misanthropic  and 
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silent  a  man,  though  even  in  his  youth  he  certainly  had 
not  been  what  is  termed  a  gay  fellow. 

The  forge  where  he  grew  up,  was  still  standing  in  the 
market-place  of  the  little  city  below ;  it  had  belonged  to 
his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather.  There  had  never 
been  any  lack  of  custom,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  wise 
magistrates,  whose  discussions  were  disturbed  by  the 
liammering  that  rang  across  the  ill-paved  square  to  the 
windows  of  the  council-chamber;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  idle  hours  of  the  watchmen  under  the  arches 
of  the  ground-floor  of  the  town-hall  were  sweetened  by 
the  bustle  before  the  smithy. 

How  Adam  had  come  fix)m  the  market-place  to  the 
Richtberg,  is  a  story  speedily  told. 

He  was  the  only  child  of  his  dead  parents,  and  early 
learned  his  father's  trade.  When  his  mother  died,  the 
old  man  gave  his  son  and  partner  his  blessing,  and  some 
florins  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  sent  him  away.  He 
went  directly  to  Nuremberg,  which  the  old  man  praised 
as  the  high-school  of  the  smith's  art,  and  there  remained 
twelve  years.  When,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  n^ws  came 
to  Adam  that  his  father  was  dead,  and  he  had  inherited 
the  forge  on  the  market-place,  he  wondered  to  find  that 
he  was  thirty  years  old,  and  had  gone  no  farther  than 
Nuremberg.  True,  everything  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
could  do  in  the  art  of  forging  might  be  learned  there. 

He  was  a  large,  heavy  man,  and  from  childhood 
had  moved  slowly  and  reluctantly  from  the  place  where 
he  chanced  to  be. 

If  work  was  pressing,  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
leave  the  anvil,  even  when  evening  had  closed  in;  if  it 
was  pleasant  to  sit  over  the  beer,  he  remained  till  after 
the  last  man  had  gone.     While  working,  he  was  as 
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mute  as  the  dead  to  everything  that  was  passing  around 
him ;  in  the  tavern  he  rarely  spoke,  and  then  said  only 
a  few  words,  yet  the  young  artists,  sculptors,  workers  in 
gold  and  students  liked  to  see  the  stout  drinker  and 
good  listener  at  the  table,  and  the  members  of  his  guild 
only  marvelled  how  the  sensible  fellow,  who  joined  in 
no  foolish  pranks,  and  worked  in  such  good  earnest, 
held  aloof  from  them  to  keep  company  with  these  hair- 
brained  folk,  and  remained  a  Papist. 

He  might  have  taken  possession  of  the  shop  on  the 
market-place  directly  after  his  father's  death,  but  could 
not  arrange  his  departure  so  quickly,  and  it  was  fully 
eight  months  before  he  left  Nuremberg. 

On  the  high-road  before  Schwabach  a  wagon,  occu- 
pied by  some  strolling  performers,  overtook  the  traveller. 
They  belonged  to  the  better  class,  for  they  appeared 
l)efore  counts  and  princes,  and  were  seven  in  number. 
The  father  and  four  sons  played  the  violin,  viola  and 
rebec,  and  the  two  daughters  sang  to  the  lute 
and  harp.  The  old  man  invited  Adam  to  take  the 
eighth  place  in  the  vehicle,  so  he  counted  his  pennies, 
and  room  was  made  for  him  opposite  Flora,  called  by 
lier  family  Florette.  The  musicians  were  going  to  the 
fair  at  Nordlingen,  and  the  smith  enjoyed  himself  so 
well  with  them,  that  he  remained  several  days  after 
reaching  the  goal  of  the  journey.  When  he  at  last 
went  away  Florette  wept,  but  he  walked  straight  on 
until  noon,  without  looking  back.  Then  he  lay  down 
under  a  blossoming  apple-tree,  to  rest  and  eat  some 
lunch,  but  the  lunch  did  not  taste  well;  and  when  he 
shut  his  eyes  he  could  not  sleep,  for  he  thought  con- 
stantly of  Florette.  Of  course !  He  had  parted  from 
her  far  too  soon,  and  an  eager  longing  seized  upon  him 
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for  the  young  girl,  with  her  red  lips  and  luxuriant  hair. 
This  hair  was  a  perfect  golden-yellow ;  he  knew  it  wdl^ 
for  she  had  often  combed  and  braided  it  in  the  tavern* 
room  beside  the  straw  where  they  all  slept 

He  yearned  to  hear  her  laugh  too,  and  would  have 
liked  to  see  her  weep  again. 

Then  he  remembered  the  desolate  smithy  in  the 
narrow  market-place  and  the  dreary  home,  recollected 
that  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and  still  had  no  wife. 

A  little  wife  of  his  own !  A  wife  like  Florette ! 
Seventeen  years  old,  a  complexion  like  milk  and  blood, 
a  creature  full  of  gayety  and  joyous  life !  True,  he  was 
no  light-hearted  lad,  but,  lying  under  the  apple-tree  in 
the  month  of  May,  he  saw  himself  in  imagination  living 
happily  and  merrily  in  the  smithy  by  the  market-place, 
with  the  fair-haired  girl  who  had  already  shed  tears  for 
him.  At  last  he  started  up,  and  because  he  had  deter- 
mined to  go  still  farther  on  this  day,  did  so,  though  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  carry  out  the  plan  formed  the 
day  before.  The  next  morning,  before  sunrise,  he  was 
again  marching  along  the  highway,  this  time  not  for- 
ward towards  the  Black  Forest,  but  back  to  Ndrd- 
lingen. 

That  very  evening  Florette  became  his  betrothed 
bride,  and  the  following  Tuesday  his  wife. 

The  wedding  was  celebrated  in  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil  of  the  fair.  Strolling  players,  jugglers  and  but 
foons  were  the  witnesses,  and  there  was  no  lade  of 
music  and  tinsel. 

A  quieter  ceremony  wquld  have  been  more  agree* 
able  to  the  plain  citizen  and  sensible  blacksmith,  but 
this  purgatory  had  to  be  passed  to  reach  Paradise. 

On  Wednesday  he  went  off  in  a  fair  wagon  with  his 
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young  wife,  and  in  Stuttgart  bought  with  a  portion  of 
his  savings  many  articles  of  household  furniture,  less  to 
stop  the  gossips'  tongues,  of  which  he  took  no  heed, 
than  to  do  her  honor  in  his  own  eyes.  These  things, 
piled  high  in  a  wagon  of  his  own,  he  had  sent  into 
his  native  town  as.  Florette's  dowry,  for  her  whole 
outfit  consisted  of  one  pink  and  one  grass-green  gown, 
a  lute  and  a  little  white  dog. 

A  delightful  life  now  began  in  the  smithy  for  Adam. 
The  gossips  avoided  his  wife,  but  they  stared  at  her  in 
church,  and  among  them  she  seemed  to  him,  not  un- 
justly, like  a  rose  amid  vegetables.  The  marriage  he 
had  made  was  an  abomination  to  respectable  citizens, 
but  Adam  did  not  heed  them,  and  Flora  appeared 
to  feel  equally  happy  with  him.  When,  before  the  close 
of  the  first  twelvemonth  after  their  wedding,  Ulrich  was 
bom,  the  smith  reached  the  summit  of  happiness  and  re- 
mained there  for  a  whole  year. 

When,  during  that  time,  he  stood  in  the  bow- window 
amid  the  fresh  balsam,  auriculas  and  yellow  wallflowers 
holding  his  boy  on  his  shoulder,  while  his  wife  leaned  on 
lis  arm,  and  the  pungent  odor  of  scorched  hoofs  reached 
his  nostrils,  and  he  saw  his  journeyman  and  appren- 
tice shoemg  a  horse  below,  he  often  thought  how  pleas- 
ant it  had  been  pursuing  the  finer  branches  of  his  craft 
in  Nuremberg,  and  that  he  should  like  to  forge  a  flower 
again  ;  but  the  blacksmith's  trade  was  not  to  be  despised 
either,  and  surely  life  with  one's  wife  and  child  was  best. 

In  the  evening  he  drank  his  beer  at  the  Lamb,  and 
once,  when  the  surgeon  Siedler  called  life  a  miserable 
vale  of  tears,  he  laughed  in  his  face  and  answered :  "  To 
him  who  knows  how  to  take  it  right,  it  is  a  delightful 
garden." 
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Florette  was  kind  to  her  husband,  and  devoted 
herself  to  her  child,  so  long  as  he  was  an  infuit,  with  the 
most  self-sacrificing  love.  Adam  often  spoke  of  a  little 
daughter,  who  must  look  exactly  like  its  mother;  bat  it 
rlirl  not  come. 

When  little  Ulrich  at  last  began  to  run  about  in  the 
street,  the  mother's  nomadic  blood  stirred,  and  she  was 
constandy  dinning  it  into  her  husband's  ears  that  he 
ought  to  leave  this  miserable  place  and  go  to  Aug^iirg 
or  Cologne,  where  it  would  be  pleasant ;  but  he  remained 
firm,  and  though  her  power  over  him  was  great,  she  could 
not  move  his  resolute  will. 

Often  she  would  not  cease  her  entreaties  and  lepre- 
5»entations,  and  when  she  even  complained  that  slie  was 
dying  of  solitude  and  weariness,  his  veins  swelled  with 
wrath,  and  then  she  was  frightened,  fled  to  her  room 
and  wept.  If  she  happened  to  have  a  bold  day,  she 
threatened  to  go  away  and  seek  her  own  rdatives. 
'i  his  displeased  him,  and  he  made  her  feel  it  bitterly, 
for  he  was  steadfast  in  everything,  even  anger,  and 
when  he  bore  ill-will  it  was  not  for  hours,  but  months, 
nor  at  such  times  could  he  be  conciliated  by  coaxing  or 
tears. 

By  degrees  Florette  learned  to  meet  his  discontent 
with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  and  to  arrange  her  life  in 
her  own  way.  Ulrich  was  her  comfort,  pride  and  play- 
thing, but  sporting  with  him  did  not  satisfy  her. 

While  Adam  was  standing  behind  the  anvil,  she  sat 
among  the  flowers  in  the  bow-window,  and  the  watch* 
men  now  looked  higher  up  than  the  forge,  the  worthy 
magistrates  no  longer  cast  unfriendly  glances  at  the 
smith's  house,  for  Florette  grew  more  and  more  beauti- 
ful in  the  quiet  life  she  now  enjoyed,  and  many  a  neigh- 
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boring  noble  brought  hb  horse  to  Adam  to  be  shod, 
merely  to  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  artisan's  beauti^ 
wife. 

Count  von  Frohlingen  came  most  freqiiently  of  all, 
and  Florette  soon  learned  to  distinguish  the  hoof-heatif 
of  his  horse  from  those  of  the  other  steeds*  and  when  he 
entered  the  shop,  willingly  found  some  pretext  for 
going  there  too.  In  the  afternoons  she  often  went  with 
her  child  outside  the  gate,  and  then  always  chose  the 
road  leading  to  the  count's  casde.  There  was  no  lack 
of  careful  friends,  who  warned  Adam,  but  he  answered 
them  angrily,  so  they  learned  to  be  silent 

Florette  had  now  grown  gay  again,  and  sometimes 
sang  like  a  joyous  bird. 

Seven  years  elapsed,  and  during  the  summer  of  the 
eighth  a  scattered  troop  of  soldiers  came  to  the  city  and 
obtained  admission.  They  were  quartered  under  the 
arches  of  the  town-hall,  but  many  also  lay  in  the 
smithy,  for  their  helmets,  breast-plates  and  other  pieces  of 
armor  required  plent}*"  of  mending.  The  ensign,  a 
handsome,  proud  young  fellow,  with  a  dainty  mous- 
tache, was  Adam's  most  constant  customer,  and  played 
very  kindly  with  Ulrich,  when  Florette  appeared  with 
him.  At  last  the  young  soldier  departed,  and  the  veiy 
same  day  Adam  was  summoned  to  the  monastery,  tp 
mend  something  in  the  grating  before  the  treasurjif. 

When  he  returned,  Florette  had  vanished;  **nin 
after  the  ensign,"  people  said,  and  they  were  right 

Adam  did  not  attempt  to  wrest  her  from  the  seducer; 
but  a  great  love  cannot  be  torn  from  the  heart  like  a 
staff  that  is  thrust  into  the  ground;  it  is  intertwined 
with  a  thousand  fibres,  and  to  destroy  it  utterly  is  to 
destroy  the  heart  in  which  it  has  taken  root,  and  with  it 
2 
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lifeksclt  When  he sccredj  coned  ber  and 
aT%)cr,lie<k»abdeBreiDCiiibcred  hov 
jnjniii  itii  liiiniini,  mil  llii  ii  lUi  inirti  iifllw  ik  ilnijiJ 
aflectkm  pot  Ibrdi  new  sfaoocs,  and  he  snrbcfiHc  hii 
tnental  tbkxi  enfnanpg  images^  of  vfakli  he  fidit 
afhamed  as  sooo  as  they  bad  TamsfaedL 

U^ttjung  and   hafl   had  cnteied  the 
gafdeo  *'  of  Adam's  life  also,  and  be  bad  bees 
kfiih  from  die  little  drde  of  the  bappj  into  dK 
ann  J  of  the  wretched. 

Punfying  powefs  dwefl  in  midcsenred  feuflciiiig,  bat 
DO  one  is  made  better  by  mmiented  disgrace^  Icait  <tf 
an  a  man  like  Adam.  He  bad  done  what  mimd  to 
him  bis  duty,  without  looking  to  the  right  or  the  left; 
now  the  stainless  man  felt  himself  dishoDOicd,  and 
morbid  sensitiveness  referred  everydung  he  saw  and 
heard  to  bis  own  disgrace,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  town  made  him  feel  that  he  bad  been  iD-adYiHC^ 
when  he  ventored  to  make  a  fiddler's  daog^itcr  m 
dtizeiL 

When  he  went  out,  it  seemed  to  him— and 
usually  unjustly — as  if  people  were  nudging  each  other; 
hands,  pointing  out-stretched  fingers  at  him,  appeared  to 
grow  from  every  eye.  At  home  he  found  nodiing  bat 
desolation,  vacuity,  sorrow,  and  a  child,  who  constandy 
tore  open  the  burning,  gnawing  wounds  in  his  heait. 
Ulrich  must  forget  "  the  viper,"  and  he  sternly  forbade 
him  to  speak  of  his  mother ;  but  not  a  day  passed  oo 
which  he  would  not  fain  have  done  so  himself 

The  smith  did  not  stay  long  in  the  house  on  die 
market-place.  He  wished  to  go  to  Freiburg  or  Uhn, 
any  place  where  he  had  not  been  with  her.  A  pur- 
chaser for  the  dwelling,  with  its  lucrative  business^ 
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speedily  found,  the  furniture  was  packed,  and  the  new 
owner  was  to  move  in  on  Wednesday,  when  on  Mon- 
day Bolz,  the  jockey,  came  to  Adam's  workshop  from 
Richtberg.  The  man  had  been  a  good  customer  for 
years,  and  bought  hundreds  of  shoes,  which  he  put  on 
the  horses  at  his  own  forge,  for  he  knew  something 
about  the  trade.  He  came  to  say  farewell ;  he  had  his 
own  jiest  to  feather,  and  could  do  a  more  profitable 
business  in  the  lowlands  than  up  here  in  the  forest. 
Finally  he  offered  Adam  his  property  at  a  very  low 
price. 

The  smith  had  smiled  at  the  jockey's  proposal,  still 
he  went  to  the  Richtberg  the  very  next  day  to  see  the 
place.  There  stood  the  executioner's  house,  fi^om  which 
the  whole  street  was  probably  named.  One  wretched 
hovel  succeeded  another.  Yonder  before  a  door,  Wil- 
helm  the  idiot,  on  whom  the  city  boys  played  their 
pranks,  smiled  into  vacancy  just  as  foolishly  as  he  had 
done  twenty  years  ago,  here  lodged  Kathrin,  with  the 
big  goitre,  who  swept  the  gutters;  in  the  three  grey 
huts,  from  which  hung  numerous  articles  of  ragged 
clothing,  lived  two  families  of  charcoal-burners,  and 
Caspar,  the  juggler,  a  strange  man,  whom  as  a  boy  he 
had  seen  in  the  pillory,  with  his  deformed  daughters, 
who  in  winter  washed  laces  and  in  sumtner  went  with 
him  to  the  fairs. 

In  the  hovels,  before  which  numerous  children  were 
playing,  lived  honest,  but  poor  foresters.  It  was  the 
home  of  want  and  misery.  Only  the  jockey's  house 
and  one  other  would  have  been  allowed  to  exist  in 
the  city.  The  latter  was  occupied  by  the  Jew,  Costa, 
who  ten  years  before  had  come  from  a  distant  country 
to  the  city  with  his  aged  father  and  a  dumb  wife,  and 


w^#»rf  A-C^fcn  iri*:  #»fT  -.^it  x-r-Tn>5rr  irtrinj-  nnmtal:  Tiagae 

^  #■  m  - 

f^y^.'/'x^  a'x  :  r.      A-  £.--!*:»  ¥":ac  j::  h  i:  le"*T 
fc-y:  -'fo-'.;  -J^r,  x^.l^  .'j*A  i-jtr  cs-frn*'-*  t'  i»22r-     An: 


fr/fj^*:,    7>>^*r   tt';-;':   f^f;  c-yiccjtTi  tiiiiizr:  f «•  ali  he 

'i  *,*;  oJ'i  /;  jfv:  r*;rrii&ii^fr*':  -A,::.  h:.T.  zzA  took  care  of 
f/Jfi/Ji,  *><'»o  tiifov^  a/irri;ra*:y>.'.  H:s  o*ti  heart  too 
yi*  -a  \%y;,A/:r  wJiJl^  'rngag^l  jn  ries:gr.T:g  or  executing 
tt%Aii-f  hti  hr^hiir  \A*:'jz  of  work«  He  sometimes  went  to 
i\t*:  t  ify  f/i  l/<iy  iron  or  ^»aLs,  but  usually  avoided  any 
iriUrr'^yurv;  witli  tiic  utizcris,  who  shrugged  their  shoul* 
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Jers  or  pointed  to  their  foreheads,  when  they  spoke 
of  him. 

About  a  year  after  his  removal  he  had  occasion  to 
speak  to  the  file-cutter,  and  sought  him  at  the  Lamb, 
where  a  number  of  Count  Frohlinger's  retainers  were 
sitting.  Adam  took  no  notice  of  them,  but  they  began 
to  jeer  and  mock  at  him.  For  a  time  he  succeeded  in 
controlling  himself,  but  when  red-haired  Valentine  went 
too  far,  a  sudden  fit  of  rage  overpowered  him  and  he 
felled  him  to  the  floor.  The  others  now  attacked  him 
and  dragged  him  to  their  master's  castle,  where  he  lay 
imprisoned  for  six  months.  At  last  he  was  brought 
before  the  count,  who  restored  him  to  liberty  "  for  the 
sake  of  Florette's  beautiful  eyes." 

Years  had  passed  since  then,  during  which  Adam 
had  lived  a  quiet,  industrious  life  in  the  Richtberg  with 
his  son.  He  associated  with  no  one,  except  Doctor 
Costa,  in  whom  he  found  the  first  and  only  real  friend 
fate  had  ever  bestowed  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Father  Benedict  had  last  seen  the  smith  soon  after 
his  return  from  imprisonment,  in  the  confessional  of  the 
monastery.  As  the  monk  in  his  youth  had  served  in  a 
troop  of  the  imperial  cavalry,  he  now,  spite  of  his  eccle- 
siastical dignity,  managed  the  stables  of  the  wealthy 
monastery,  and  had  formerly  come  to  the  smithy  in  the 
market-place  with  many  a  horse,  but  since  the  monks 
had  become  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  city,  Bene- 
dict ordered  the  animals  to  be  shod  elsewhere. 
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A  difficult  case  reminded  him  of  the  skilful^  haif-for- 
gotten  artisan;  and  when  the  latter  came  out  of  the  shed 
with  a  sack  of  coal,  Benedict  greeted  him  with  sincere 
warmth.  Adam,  too,  showed  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
the  unexpected  visitor,  and  placed  his  skill  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  monastery. 

"  It  has  grown  late,  Adam,"  said  the  monk,  loosen-^ 
ing  the  belt  he  was  accustomed  to  wear  when  ridings 
which  had  become  damp.  "  The  storm  overtook 
us  on  the  way.  The  rolling  and  flashing  overhead 
made  the  sorrel  horse  almost  tear  G6tz*s  hands  off  the 
wrists.  Three  steps  sideways  and  one  forward — so  it 
has  grown  late,  and  you  can't  shoe  the  rascal  in  the 
dark." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  sorrel  horse  ?"  asked  Adam,  in  a 
deep,  musical  voice,  thrusting  a  blazing  pine  torch  into 
the  iron  ring  on  the  forge. 

"  Yes,  Master  Adam.  He  won't  bear  shoeing,  yet 
he's  very  valuable.  We  have  nothing  to  equal  hinu 
None  of  us  can  control  him,  but  you  formerly-— 
zounds !  .  .  ,  .  you  haven't  grown  younger  in  the  last 
few  years  either,  Adam!  Put  on  your  cap;  you've  lost 
your  hair.  Your  forehead  reaches  down  to  your  neCk, 
but  your  vigor  has  remained.  Do  you  remember  how 
you  cleft  the  anvil  at  Rodebach  ?  " 

"Let  that  pass,"  replied  Adam — not  angrily,  but 
firmly.  "  I'll  shoe  the  horse  early  to-morrow ;  it's  too 
late  to-day." 

"  I  thought  so ! "  cried  the  other,  clasping  his  hands 
excitedly.  "You  know  how  we  stand  towards  the  citi* 
zens  on  account  of  the  tolls  on  the  bridges.  I'd  rather 
lie  on  thorns  than  enter  the  miserable  hole.  The  stable 
down  below  is  large  enough !     Haven't  you  a  heap  at 
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Straw  for  a  poor  brother  in  Christ  ?  I  need  nothing 
more ;  I've  brought  food  with  me." 

The  smith  lowered  his  eyes  in  embarrassment.  He 
was  not  hospitable.  No  stranger  had  rested  under  his 
roof,  and  everything  that  disturbed  his  seclusion  was 
repugnant  to  him.  Yet  he  could  not  refuse;  so  he  an- 
swered coldly :  "  I  live  alone  here  with  my  boy,  but  if 
you  wish,  room  can  be  made." 

The  monk  accepted  as  eagerly,  as  if  he  had  been 
•cordially  invited ;  and  after  the  horses  and  groom  were 
supplied  with  shelter,  followed  his  host  into  the  sitting- 
room  next  the  shop,  and  placed  his  saddle-bags  on  the 
lable. 

"This  is  all  right,"  he  said,  laughing,  as  he  pro- 
duced a  roast  fowl  and  some  white  bread.  "  But  how 
about  the  wine  ?  I  need  something  warm  inside  after 
.  my  wet  ride.     Haven't  you  a  drop  in  the  cellar  ?  " 

"  No,  Father ! "  replied  the  smith.  But  directly 
after  a  second  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  he  added: 
*'  Yes,  I  can  serve  you." 

So  saying,  he  opened  the  cupboard,  and  when,  a 
short  time  after,  the  monk  emptied  the  first  goblet,  he 
uttered  a  long  drawn  "  Ah  I "  following  the  course  of 
the  fiery  potion  with  his  hand,  till  it  rested  content  near 
his  stomach.  His  lips  quivered  a  Httle  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  flavor ;  then  he  looked  benignantly  with 
liis  unusually  round  eyes  at  Adam,  saying  cunningly: 

•'  If  such  grapes  grow  on  your  pine-trees,  I  wish  the 
good  Lord  had  given  Father  Noah  a  pine-tree  instead 
of  a  vine.  By  the  saints !  The  archbishop  has  no 
better  wine  in  his  cellar !  Give  me  one  little  sip  more, 
and  tell  me  from  whom  you  received  the  noble  gift  ?  " 

**  Costa  gave  me  the  wine." 
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'*  The  sorcerer — the  Jew  ?  "  asked  the  monk,  push- 
ing the  goblet  away.  *'  But,  of  course,"  he  continued^ 
in  a  half-earnest,  half-jesting  tone,  "when  one  con- 
siders— the  wine  at  the  first  holy  commiuiion,  and  at  the 
marriage  of  Cana,  and  the  juice  of  the  grapes  King  David 
enjoyed,  once  lay  in  Jewish  cellars ! " 

Benedict  had  doubtless  expected  a  smile  or  ap- 
pro\'ing  word  from  his  host,,  but  the  smith's  bearded 
£3LCC  remained  motionless,  as  if  he  were  dead. 

The  monk  looked  less  cheerful,  as  he  began  again : 

"  You  ought  not  to  grudge  yourself  a  goblet  either. 
Wine  moderately  enjoyed  makes  the  heart  glad;  and 
you  don't  look  like  a  contented  man.  £ver}-thing  in 
life  has  not  gone  according  to  yom*  wishes,  but  each 
has  his  own  cross  to  bear ;  and  as  for  you,  your  name 
is  Adam,  and  your  trials  also  come  from  Eve ! " 

At  these  words  the  smith  moved  his  hand  from  his 
beard,  and  began  to  push  the  round  leather  cap  to  and 
fro  on  his  bald  head.  A  harsh  answer  was  aheady  on 
his  lips,  when  he  saw  Ulrich,  who  had  paused  on  the 
threshold  in  bewilderment.  The  boy  had  never  beheld 
any  guest  at  his  father's  table  except  the  doctor,  but 
hastily  collecting  his  thoughts  he  kissed  the  monk's 
hand.  The  priest  took  the  handsome  lad  by  the  chin, 
bent  his  head  back,  looked  Adam  also  in  the  face,  and 
exclaimed : 

'^  His  mouth,  nose  and  eyes  he  has  inherited  from 
your  wife,  but  the  shape  of  the  brow  and  head  is  exactly 
like  yours." 

A  faint  flush  suffused  Adam's  cheeks,  and  turning 
quickly  to  the  boy  as  if  he  had  heard  enough,  he 
cried: 

"  You  are  late.     Where  have  you  been  so  long  ?  " 
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**  In  the  forest  with  Ruth.  We  were  gathering  fag- 
gots for  Dr.  Costa." 

'^  Until  now  ?  " 

**  Rahel  had  baked  some  dumplings,  so  the  doctor 
told  me  to  stay." 

'^Then  go  to  bed  now.  But  first  take  some  food  to 
the  groom  in  the  stable,  and  put  fi^esh  linen  on  my  bed. 
Be  in  the  workshop  early  to-morrow  morning,  there  is  a 
horse  to  be  shod." 

The  boy  looked  up  thoughtfully  and  replied :  "  Yes, 
but  the  doctor  has  changed  the  hours ;  to-morrow  the 
lesson  will  begin  just  after  sunrise,  father." 

*^Very  well,  we'll  do  without  you.  Good-night 
then." 

The  monk  followed  this  conversation  with  interest 
and  increasing  disapproval,  his  face  assuming  a  totally 
different  expression,  for  the  muscles  between  his  nose 
and  mouth*  drew  farther  back,  forming  with  the  under- 
lip  an  angle  turning  inward.  Thus  he  gazed  with  mute 
reproach  at  the  smith  for  some  time,  then  pushed 
the  goblet  far  away,  exclaiming  with  sincere  indig- 
nation : 

**  What  doings  are  these,  friend  Adam  ?  1*11  let  the 
Jew's  wine  pass,  and  the  dumplings  too  for  aught  I  care, 
though  it  doesn't  make  a  Christian  child  more  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  God,  to  eat  from  the  same  dish  with  those 
on  whom  the  Saviour's  innocent  blood  rests.  But  that 
you,  a  believing  Christian,  should  permit  an  accursed 
Jew  to  lead  a  foolish  lad.  ..." 

"  Let  that  pass,"  said  the  smith,  interrupting  the  ex- 
cited monk;  but  the  latter  would  not  be  restrained,  and 
only  continued  still  more  loudly  and  firmly :  "  I  won't 
be  stopped.     Was  such  a  thing  ever  heard  of?     A  bap- 
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tized  Christian,  who  sends  his  own  son  to  be  taught  hy 
the  infidel  soul-destroyer  !** 

"  Hear  me,  Father !" 

"  No  indeed.  It's  for  you  to  hear — you!  What  was 
I  saying  ?  For  you,  you  who  seek  for  your  poor  child  a 
soul-destroying  infidel  as  teacher.  Do  you  know  what 
that  is?  A  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost — the  woist  of  all 
crimes.  Such  an  abomination !  You  will  have  a  heavy 
penance  imposed  upon  you  in  the  confessionaL" 

'^It's  no  sin — no  abomination!"  replied  the  smith 
defiantly. 

The  angry  blood  mounted  into  the  monk's  cheeks, 
and  he  cried  threateningly :  "  Oho !  The  chapter  will 
teach  you  better  to  your  sorrow.  Keep  the  boy  away 
from  the  Jew,  or  ....  " 

"Or?"  repeated  the  smith,  looking  Father  Benedict 
steadily  in  the  face. 

The  latter's  lips  curled  still  more  deeply,  as  after  a 
pause,  he  replied :  "  Or  excommunication  and  a  fitting 
punishment  will  fall  upon  you  and  the  vagabond  doctor. 
Tit  for  tat.  We  have  grown  tender-hearted,  and  it 
is  long  since  a  Jew  has  been  burned  for  an  exam{^e  to 
many." 

These  words  did  not  fail  to  produce  an  eflfect,  for 
though  Adam  was  a  brave  man,  the  monk  threatened 
him  with  things,  against  which  he  felt  as  poweiless  as 
when  confronted  with  the  might  of  the  tempest  and  die 
lightning  flashing  from  the  clouds.  His  features  now 
expressed  deep  mental  anguish,  and  stretching  out  hb 
hands  repellently  towards  his  guest,  ne  cried  anxiously : 
"  No,  no !  Nothing  more  can  happen  to  me.  No  ex- 
communication, no  punishment,  can  make  my  present 
suffering  harder  to  bear,  but  if  you  harm  the  doctor,  I 
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shall  curse  the  hour  I  invited  you  to  cross  my  thresh- 
old." 

The  monk  looked  at  the  other  in  surprise  and  an- 
swered in  a  more  gentle  tone:  *  You  have  dways  walked 
in  your  own  way,  Adam ;  but  whither  are  you  going 
now?  Has  the  Jew  bewitched  you,  or  what  binds  you 
to  him,  that  you  look,  on  his  account,  as  if  a  thunder- 
bolt had  struck  you  ?  No  one  shall  have  cause  to  curse 
the  hour  he  invited  Benedict  to  be  his  guest.  See 
your  way  clearly  once  more,  and  when  you  have  come 
to  your  senses — why,  we  monks  have  two  eyes,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  close  one  wKen  occasion  requires. — 
Have  you  any  special  cause  for  gratitude  to  Costa?" 

"  Many,  Father,  many !"  cried  the  smith,  his  voice 
still  trembUng  with  only  too  well  founded  anxiety  for 
his  friend.  '  "  Listen,  and  when  you  know  what  he  has"* 
done  for  me,  and  are  disposed  to  judge  leniently,  do  not 
carry  what  reaches  your  ears  here  before  the  chapter- 
no,  Father — I  beseech  you — do  not.  For  if  it  should 
be  I,  by  whom  the  doctor  came  to  ruin,  I— I  . .  ;  " 

The  man's  voice  failed,  and  his  chest  heaved  so 
violently  with  his  gasping  breath,  that  his  stout  leathern 
apron  rose  and  fell. 

*^  Be  calm,  Adam,  be  calm,"  said  the  monk,  sooth- 
ingly answering  his  companion's  broken  words.  "  All 
shall,  be  well,  all  shall  be  well.  Sit  down,  man,  and 
trust  me.  What  is  the  terrible  debt  of  gratitude  you 
owe  the  doctor  ?  "  ' 

Spite  of  the  other's  invitation,  the  smith  remained 
standing  and  with  downcast  eyes,  began : 

^^  I  am  not  good  at  talking.  You  know  how  I  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  on  Valentine's  account,  but  no 
one  can  understand  my  feelings  during  that  time.     Ul- 
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rich  was  left  alone  here  among  this  miserable  rabble 
with  nobody  to  care  for  him,  for  our  old  maid-servant 
was  seventy.  I  had  buried  my  money  in  a  safe  place 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  except  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  few  small  coins,  barely  enough  to  last  three 
days.  The  child  was  always  before  my  eyes;  I  saw 
him  ragged,  begging,  starving.  But  my  anxiety  tor- 
tured me  most,  after  they  had  released  me  and  I  was 
going  back  to  my  house  from  the  castle.  It  was  a  walk 
of  two  hours,  but  each  one  seemed  as  long  as  St. 
John's  day.  Should  I  find  Ulrich  or  not  ?  What  had 
become  of  him  ?  It  was  already  dark,  when  I  at  last 
stood  before  the  house.  Everything  was  as  silent  as  the 
grave,  and  the  door  was  locked.  Yet  I  must  get  in,  so  I 
rapped  with  my  fingers,  and  then  pounded  with  my  fist  on 
the  door  and  shutters,  but  all  in  vain.  Finally  Spittellorle* 
came  out  of  the  red  house  next  mine,  and  I  heard  all^ 
The  old  woman  had  become  idiotic,  and  was  in  the 
stocks.  Ulrich  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  Doctor 
Costa  had  taken  him  home.  When  I  heard  this,  I  felt| 
the  same  as  you  did  just  now;  anger  seized  upon  me,  and 
I  was  as  much  ashamed  as  if  I  were  standing  in  the  pil- 
lory. My  child  with  the  Jew !  There  was  not  much 
time  for  reflection,  and  I  set  off  at  full  speed  for  the 
doctor's  house.  A  light  was  shining  through  the  win-. 
dow.  It  was  high  above  the  street,  but  as  it  stood 
open  and  I  am  tall,  I  could  look  in  and  see  over  the 
whole  room.  At  the  right  side,  next  the  wall,  was  a  bed, 
where  amid  the  white  pillows  lay  my  boy.  The  doctor 
sat  by  his  side,  holding  the  child's  hand  in  his.  Little 
Ruth  nestled  to  him,  asking :    *  Well,  father  ? '     The 

*  A  nickname;  literally:  "Hospital  Laura." 
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man  smiled.  Do  you  know  him,  Pater?  He  is 
about  thirty  years  old,  and  has  a  pale,  calm  face.  He 
smiled  and  said  so  gratefully,  so — so  joyously,  as  if 
Ulrich  were  his  own  son:  *  Thank  God,  he  will  be 
spared  to  us ! '  The  little  girl  ran  to  her  dumb  mother, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  stove,  winding  yam,  exclaiming: 
'  Mother,  he*ll  get  well  again.  I  have  prayed  for  him 
every  day.*  The  Jew  bent  over  my  child  and  pressed 
his  lips  upon  the  boy's  brow — and  I,  I — I  no  longer 
clenched  my  fist,  and  wa^  so  overwhelmed  with  emo- 
tion, that  I  could  not  help  weeping,  as  if  I  were  still  a 
child  myself,  and  since  then.  Pater  Benedictus,  since  . ." 
He  paused ;  the  monk  rose,  laid  his  hand  on  the  smith's 
shoulder,  and  said : 

"  It  has  grown  late,  Adam.  Show  me  to  my  couch. 
Another  day  will  come  early  to-morrow  morning,  and 
we  should  sleep  over  important  matters.  But  one 
thing  is  settled,  and  must  remain  so — under  all  circum« 
stances :  the  boy  is  no  longer  to  be  taught  by  the  Jew. 
He  must  help  you  shoe  the  horses  to-morrow.  You 
will  be  reasonable  !  " 

'  The  smith  made  no  reply,  but  lighted  the  monk  to 
the  room  where  he  and  his  son  usually  slept.  His  own 
couch  was  covered  with  fresh  linen  for  the  guest — Ul- 
rich already  lay  in  his  bed,  apparently  asleep. 

*'  We  have  no  other  room  to  give  you,"  said  Adam, 
pointing  to  the  boy ;  but  the  monk  was  content  with 
his  sleeping  companions,  and  after  his  host  had  left  him, 
gazed  earnestly  at  Ulrich's  fresh,  handsome  face. 

The  smith's  story  had  moved  him,  and  he  did  not 
go  to  rest  at  once,  but  paced  thoughtfully  up  and  down 
the  room,  stepping  lightly,  that  he  might  not  disturb 
the  child's  slumber. 
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Adam  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  man,  and 
»*rhy  should  there  not  be  good  Jews  ? 

He  thought  of  the  patriarchs,  Moses,  Solomon,  and 
the  prophets,  and  had  not  the  Saviour  himself,  and  John 
and  Paul*,  whom  he  loved  above  all  the  apostles,  been 
the  children  of  Jewish  mothers,  and  grown  up  among 
Jews  ?  And  Adam !  the  poor  fellow  had  had  more  than 
his  share  of  trouble,  and  he  who  believes  himself  de- 
serted by  God,  easily  turns  to  the  devil.  He  was 
warned  now,  and  the  mischief  to  his  son  must  be 
stopped  once  for  all.  What  might  not  the  child  hear 
from  the  Jew,  in  these  times,  when  heresy  wand^ed 
about  like  a  roaring  lion,  and  sat  by  all  the  roads  like  a 
siren.  Only  by  a  miracle  had  this  secluded  valley  been 
spared  the  evil  teachings,  but  the  peasants  had  already 
shown  that  they  grudged  the  nobles  the  power,  the 
cities  the  rich  gains,  and  the  priesthood  the  authority 
and  earthly  possessions,  bestowed  on  them  by  God. 
He  was  disposed  to  let  mildness  rule,  and  spare  the  Jew 
this  time — but  only  on  one  condition. 

When  he  took  off  his  cowl,  he  looked  for  a  hook  on 
which  to  hang  it,  and  while  so  doing,  perceived  on  the  ^ 
shelf  a  row  of  boards.  Taking  one  down,  he  found  a 
sketch  of  an  artistic  design  for  the  enclosure  of  a  foun- 
tain, done  by  the  smith's  hand,  and  directly  opp>osite 
his  bed  a  linden- wood  panel,  on  which  a  portrait  was 
drawn  with  charcoal.  This  roused  his  curiosity,  and, 
throwing  the  light  of  the  torch  upon  it,  he  started  back, 
for  it  was  a  rudely  executed,  but  wonderfully  life-like 
head  of  Costa,  the  Jew.  He  remembered  him  perfectly, 
for  he  had  met  him  more  than  once. 

The  monk  shook  his  head  angrily,  but  lifted  the 
picture  from  the  shelf  and  examined  more  closely  the 
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doctor's  delicately-cut  nose,  and  the  noble  arch  of  the 
brow.  While  so  doing,  he  muttered  unintelligible  words, 
and  when  at  last,  with  little  show  of  care,  he  restored 
the  modest  work  of  art  to  its  old  place,  Ulrich  awoke, 
and,  with  a  touch  of  pride,  exclaimed : 

"  I  drew  that  myself.  Father !  " 

"  Indeed !  "  replied  the  monk.  "  I  know  of  better 
models  for  a  pious  lad.  You  must  go  to  sleep  now, 
and  to-morrow  get  up  early  and  help  your  father.  Do 
you  understand  ?  " 

So  saying,  with  no  gentle  hand  he  turned  the  boy*s 
head  towards  the  wall.  The  mildness  awakened  by 
Adam's  story  had  all  vanished  to  the  winds. 

Adam  allowed  his  son  to  practise  idolatry  with  the 

Jew,  and  make  pictures  of  him.     This  was  too  much. 

He  threw  himself  angrily  on  his  couch,  and  began  to 

consider  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  difficult  matter, 

*    but  sleep  soon  brought  his  reflections  to  an  end. 

Ulrich  rose  very  early,  and  when  Benedict  saw 
him  again  in  the  light  of  the  young  day,  and  once  more 
looked  at  the  Jew's  portrait,  drawn  by  the  handsome 
boy,  a  thought  came  to  him  as  if  inspired  by  the  saints 
themselves — the  thought  of  persuading  the  smith  to 
give  his  son  to  the  monastery. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

This  morning  Pater  Benedictus  was  a  totally  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  man,  who  had  sat  over  the  wine 
the  night  before.     Coldly  and  formally  he  evaded  the 
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smith's   questions,  until   the   latter  had   sent   his    son 
»way. 

Ulrich,  without  making  any  objection,  had  helped 
his  father  shoe  the  sorrel  horse,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  by 
means  of  a  little  stroking  over  the  eyes  and  nose,  slight 
caresses,  and  soothing  words,  rendered  the  refractory 
stallion  as  docile  as  a  lamb.  No  horse  had  ever  re- 
sisted the  lad,  from  the  time  he  was  a  little  child,  the 
smith  said,  though  for  what  reason  he  did  not  know. 
These  words  pleased  the  monk,  for  he  was  only  too 
familiar  with  two  fillies,  that  were  perfect  fiends  for 
refractoriness,  and  the  fair-haired  boy  could  show  his 
gratitude  for  the  schooling  he  received,  by  making  him- 
self useful  in  the  stable. 

Ulrich  must  go  to  the  monastery,  so  Benedictus 
curtly  declared  with  the  utmost  positiveness,  after  the 
smith  had  finished  his  work.  At  midsummer  a  place 
would  be  vacant  in  the  school,  and  this  should  be  re- 
served for  the  boy.  A  great  favor  !  What  a  prospect 
— to  be  reared  there  with  aristocratic  companions,  and 
instructed  in  the  art  of  painting.  Whether  he  should 
become  a  priest,  or  follow  some  worldly  pursuit,  could 
be  determined  later.  In  a  few  years  the  boy  could 
choose  without  restraint. 

This  plan  would  settle  everything  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way.  The  Jew  need  not  be  injured,  and  the 
smith's  imperiled  son  would  be  saved.  The  monk 
would  hear  no  objections.  Either  the  accusation 
against  the  doctor  should  be  laid  before  the  chapter,  or 
Ulrich  must  go  to  the  school. 

In  four  weeks,  on  St.  John's  Day,  so  Benedictus 
declared,  the  smith  and  his  son  might  announce  their 
names  to  the  porter.     Adam  must  have  saved  many 
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florins,  and  there  would  be  time  enough  to  get  the  lad 
shoes  and  clothes,  that  ;he  might  h(dd  his  own  in  dtem 
with  the  other  scholars.  •     :    * 

During  this  whole  transaction  the  smith  feh  like  a 
wild  animal  in  the  hunt^s^loils,  and  could  say  neither. 
''yes''  nor  ''no."  Theomonk  did  not  insist  uixm  a 
])romisey  but,  as  he  rode  away,  flattered  himself  that  fee 
had  snatched  a  soul  from  the  claws  of  Satan«  and  gained 
a  prize  for  the  monastery-school  and  his  stable-^a  reflec* 
cion  that  made  him  very  cheerful. 

Adam  remained  alone  beside  the  fire.  '  Often,  when 
his  heart  was  heavy,  he  had  seized  his  huge  hammer 
and  deadened  his  sorrow  by  hard  work;  but  to-day  he 
let  the  tool  lie,  for  the  consciousness  of  weakness 
and  lack  of  will  paralyzed  his  lusty  vigor,  and  he 
stood  with  drooping  head,  as  if  ^  utterly  crushed.  The 
thoughts  that  moved  him  could  not  be  exactly  ejqwessed 
in  words,  but  doubtless  a  vision  of  the  desolate  forge, 
where  he  would  stand  alone  by  the  fire  without  Uhridi, 
rose  before  his  mind.  Once  the  idea  ci  closing  his 
house,  taking  the  boy'by  the  hand,  and  wandering  out 
into  the  world  with  him,  flitted  through  his  brain.  But 
then,  what  would  become  of  the  Jew,  and  how  could  he 
leave  this  place  ?  Where  would  his  miserable  wife,  the  aot 
cursed,  lovely  sinner,  find  him,  when  she  sought  himagaia?' 

Ulrich  had  nm  out  of  doors  long  ago.  -  Had  be: 
gone  to  study  his  lessons  with  the  Jew  ?  He  started  in 
terror  at  the  thought.  Passing  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  lilbe 
a  dreamer  roused  fix>m  sleep,  he  went  into  his  chamber, 
threw  off  his  apron,  cleanised  his  face  and  hands  fimn 
the  soot  of  the  forge,  put  on  his  burgher  dress,  wluch  he 
only  wore  when  he  went  to  church  1ar  visited  the  dot* 
tor,  and  entered  the  street 
3 
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The  thunder-storm  had  cleared  the  air,  and  the  sun 
shone  pleasantly  on  the  shingled  roofs  of  the  miserable 
houses  of  the  Richtberg.  Its  rays  were  reflected  fix>tii 
the  little  round  window-panes,  and  flickered  over  the 
tree-tops  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine. 

The  light-green  hue  of  the  fresh  young  foliage  on 
the  beeches  glittered  as  brightly  against  the  dark  pines, 
as  if  Spring  had  made  them  a  token  of  her  mastery  over 
the  grave  companions  of  Winter ;  yet  even  the  pines 
were  not  passed  by,  and  where  her  finger  had  touched 
the  tips  of  the  branches  in  benediction,  appeared  tender 
young  shoots,  fresh  as  the  grass  by  the  brook,  and  green 
as  chrysophrase  and  emerald. 

The  stillness  of  morning  reigned  within  the  forest, 
yet  it  was  full  of  life,  rich  in  singing,  chirping  and  twit- 
tering. Light  streamed  from  the  blue  sky  through  the 
tree-tops,  and  the  golden  sunbeams  shimmered  and 
danced  over  the  branches,  trunks  and  ground,  as  if  th^ 
had  been  prisoned  in  the  woods  and  could  never  find 
their  way  out.  The  shadows  of  the  tall  trunks  lay  in 
transparent  bars  on  the  underbrush,  luxuriant  moss,  and 
ferns,  and  the  dew  clung  to  the  weeds  and  grass. 

Nature  had  celebrated  her  festival  of  resurrection  at 
Easter,  and  the  day  after  the  morrow  joyous  Whitsun- 
tide would  begin.  Fresh  green  life  was  springing  from 
the  stump  of  every  dead  tree ;  even  the  rocks  afforded 
sustenance  to  a  hundred  roots,  a  mossy  covering  and 
network  of  thorny  tendrils  clung  closely  to  them.  The 
wild  vine  twined  boldly  up  many  a  trunk,  finit  was 
already  forming  on  the  bilberry  bushes,  though  it  still 
glimmered  with  a  faint  pink  hue  amid  the  green  of 
May.  A  thousand  blossoms,  white,  red,  blue  and  yel* 
low,  swayed  on  their  slender  stalks,  opened  their  calixes 
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to  the  bees,  unfolded  their  stars  to  deck  the  woodland 
carpet,  or  proudly  stretched  themselves  up  as  straight 
as  candles.  Grey  fungi  had  shot  up  after  the  refreshing 
rain,  and  gathered  round  the  red-capped  giants  among 
the  mushrooms.  Under,  over  and  around  all  this  luxu- 
riant vegetation  hopped,  crawled,  flew,  fluttered,  buzzed 
and  chirped  millions  of  tiny,  short-lived  creatures.  But 
who  heeds  them  on  a  sunny  Spring  morning  in  the  for- 
est, when  the  birds  are  singing,  twittering,  trilling,  peck- 
ing, cooing  and  calling  so  joyously  ?  Murmuring  and 
plashing,  the  forest  stream  dashed  down  its  steep  bed 
over  rocks  and  amid  moss-covered  stones  and  smooth 
pebbles  to  the  valley.  The  hurrying  water  lived,  and 
in  it  dwelt  its  gay  inhabitants,  fresh  plants  grew  along 
the  banks  from  source  to  mouth,  while  over  and  around 
it  a  third  species  of  living  creatures  sunned  themselves, 
fluttered,  buzzed  and  spun  delicate  silk  threads. 

In  the  midst  of  a  circular  clearing,  surrounded  by 
dense  woods,  smoked  a  charcoal  kiln.  It  was  less  easy 
to  breathe  here,  than  down  in  the  forest  below.  Where 
Nature  herself  rules,  she  knows  how  to  guard  beauty  * 
and  purity,  but  where  man  touches  her,  the  former  is 
impaired  and  the  latter  sullied. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  morning  sunlight  strove  to  check 
the  smoke  from  the  smouldering  wood,  in  order  to 
mount  freely  into  the  blue  sky.  Little  clouds  floated 
over  the  damp,  grassy  earth,  rotting  tree-trunks,  piles  of 
wood  and  heaps  of  twigs  that  surrounded  the  kiln.  A 
moss-grown  hut  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  before 
it  sat  Ulrich,  talking  with  the  coal-burner.  People  called 
this  man  "  Hangemarx,"  and  in  truth  he  looked 
in  his  black  rags,  like  one  of  those  for  whom  it  is  a  pity 
that  Nature  should  deck  herself  in  her  Spring  garb.    He 
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had  a  broad,  peasant  face,  his  mouth  was  awry,  and  his 
thick  yellowish-red  hair,  which  in  many  places  looked 
washed  out  or  faded,  hung  so  low  over  his  narrow  fore- 
head, that  it  wholly  concealed  it,  and  touched  his 
bushy,  snow-white  brows.  The  eyes  under  them 
needed  to  be  taken  on  trust,  they  were  so  well  con- 
cealed, but  when  they  peered  through  the  narrow  chink 
between  the  rows  of  lashes,  not  even  a  mote  escaped 
them.  Ulrich  was  shaping  an  arrow,  and  meantime 
asking  the  coal-burner  numerous  questions,  and  when  the 
latter  prepared  to  answer,  the  boy  laughed  heartily,  for 
before  Hangemarx  could  speak,  he  was  obliged  to 
straighten  his  crooked  mouth  by  three  jerking  motions, 
in  which  his  nose  and  cheeks  shared. 

An  important  matter  was  being  discussed  between 
the  two  strangely  dissimilar  companions. 

After  it  grew  dark,  Ulrich  was  to  come  to  the  char- 
coal-burner again.  Marx  knew  where  a  fine  buck 
couched,  and  was  to  drive  it  towards  the  boy,  that  he 
might  shoot  it.  The  host  of  the  Lamb  down  in  the 
town  needed  game,  for  his  Gretel  was  to  be  mairied 
on  Tuesday.  True,  Marx  could  kill  the  animal  him- 
self, but  Ulrich  had  learned  to  shoot  too,  and  if  the 
place  whence  the  game  came  should  be  noised  abroad, 
the  charcoal-burner,  without  any  scruples  of  conscience, 
could  swear  that  he  did  not  shoot  the  buck,  but  found 
it  with  the  arrow  in  its  heart. 

People  called  the  charcoal-burner  a  poacher,  and  he 
owed  his  ill-name  of  **  Hangemarx  "  to  the  circumstance 
that  once,  though  long  ago,  he  had  adorned  a  gallows. 
Vet  he  was  not  a  dishonest  man,  only  he  remembered  too 
laithfully  the  bold  motto,  which,  when  a  boy,  one  peasant 
wood-cutter  or  charcoal-burner  whispered  to  another: 
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"  Forest,  stream  and  meadow  are  free." 
His  dead  father  had  joined  the  Bundschuh,*  adopt- 
ed this  motto,  and  clung  fast  to  it  and  with  it,  to  the  belid 
that  every  living  thing  in  the  forest  belonged  to  him,  as 
much  as  to  the  city,  the  nobles,  or  the  monastery.  For 
this  faith  he  had  undergone  much  suffering,  and  owed  to 
it  his  crooked  mouth  and  ill  name,  for  just  as  his  beard 
was  beginning  to  grow,  the  father  of  the  reigning  count 
came  upon  him,  just  after  he  had  killed  a  fawn  in 
the  "  free  "  forest.  The  legs  of  the  heavy  animal  were 
tied  together  with  ropes,  and  Marx  was  obliged  to  take 
the  ends  of  the  knot  between  his  teeth  like  a  bridle,  and 
drag  the  carcass  \o  the  castle.  While  so  doing 
his  cheeks  were  torn  open,  and  the  evil  deed  neither 
pleased  him  nor  specially  strengthened  his  love  for  the 
count.  When,  a  short  time  after,  the  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Stiihlingen,  and  he  heard  that  everywhere  the 
peasants  were  rising  against  the  monks  and  nobles,  he, 
too,  followed  the  black,  red  and  yellow  banner,  first  serv- 
ing with  Hans  Miiller  of  Bulgenbach,  then  with  Jacklein 
Rohrbach  of  Bockingen,  and  participating  with  the 
multitude  in  the  overthrow  of  the  city  and  castle  of 
Neuenstein.  At  Weinsberg  he  saw  Count  Helfenstein 
rush  upon  the  spears,  and  when  the  noble  countess  was 
driven  past  him  to  Heilbronn  in  the  dung-cart,  he 
tossed  his  cap  in  the  air  with  the  rest. 

The  peasant  was  to  be  lord  now ;  the  yoke  of  cen- 
turies was  to  be  broken ;  unjust  imposts,  taxes,  tithes 
and  villenage  would  be  forever  abolished,  while  the 
fourth  of  the  twelve  articles  he  had  heard  read  aloud 
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more  than  once,  remained  firmly  fixed  in  his  memory : 
"Game,  birds  and  fish  every  one  is  fi"ee  to  catch.'* 
Moreover,  many  a  verse  fi-om  the  Gospel,  rnifavorablt 
to  the  rich,  but  promising  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the 
poor,  and  that  the  last  shall  be  first,  had  reached  his 
ears.  Doubtless  many  of  the  leaders  glowed  with 
lofty  enthusiasm  for  the  liberation  of  the  poor  people 
fi-om  unendurable  serfdom  and  oppression;  but  when 
Marx,  and  men  like  him,  left  wife  and  children 
and  risked  their  lives,  they  remembered  only  the  past, 
and  the  injustice  they  had  suffered,  and  were  full  of  a 
fierce  yearning  to  trample  the  dainty,  torturing  demons 
under  their  heavy  peasant  feet. 

The  charcoal-burner  had  never  lighted  such  bright 
fires,  never  tasted  such  delicious  meat  and  spicy  wine, 
as  during  that  period  of  his  life,  while  vengeance  had  a 
still  sweeter  savor  than  all  the  rest.  When  the  castle 
fell,  and  its  noble  mistress  begged  for  mercy,  he  enjoyed 
a  foretaste  of  the  promised  paradise.  Satan  has  also 
his  Eden  of  fiery  roses,  but  they  do  not  last  long,  and 
when  they  wither,  put  forth  sharp  thorns.  The  peasants 
felt  them  soon  enough,  for  at  Sindelfingen  they  found 
their  master  in  Captain  Georg  Truchsess  of  Waldberg. 

Marx  fell  into  his  troopers'  hands  and  was  hung  on 
the  gallows,  but  only  in  mockery  and  as  a  warning  to 
others ;  for  before  he  and  his  companions  perished,  the 
men  took  them  down,  cut  their  oath -fingers  from  their 
hands,  and  drove  them  back  into  their  old  servitude. 

When  he  at  last  returned  home,  his  house  had  been 
taken  fi'om  his  family,  whom  he  found  in  extreme 
poverty.  The  father  of  Adam,  the  smith,  to  whom  he 
had  formerly  sold  charcoal,  redeemed  the  hottse,  gave 
him  work,  and  once,  when  a  band  of  horsemen  came  to 
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the  city  searching  for  rebellious  peasants,  the  old  man 
did  not  forbid  him  to  hide  three  whole  days  in  hii 
bam. 

Since  that  time  everything  had  been  quiet  in  Swabia, 
and  neither  in  forest,  stream  nor  meadow  had  any  free- 
dom existed. 

Marx  had  only  himself  to  provide. for;  his  wife  was 
dead,  and  his  sons  were  raftsmen,  who  took  pine  logs 
to  Mayence  and  Cologne,  sometimes  even  as  far  as 
Holland.  He  owed  gratitude  to  no  one  but  Adam, 
and  showed  in  his  way  that  he  was  conscious  of  it,  for 
he  taught  Ulrich  all  sorts  of  things  which  were  of  no 
advantage  to  a  boy,  except  to  give  him  pleasure,  though 
even  in  so  doing  he  did  not  forget  his  own  profit, 
Ulrich  was  now  fifteen,  and  could  manage  a  cross-bow 
and  hit  the  mark  like  a  skilfiil  hunter,  and  as  the  lad  did 
not  lack  a  love  for  the  chase,  Marx  afforded  him  die 
pleasure.  All  he  had  heard  about  the  equal  rights  ol 
men  he  engrafted  into  the  boy's  soul,  and  when  to-day, 
for  the  hundredth  time,  Ulrich  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  it  was  not  stealing  to  kill  game  that  belonged 
to  the  count,  the  charcoal-burner  straightened  hia 
mouth,  and  said : 

''  Forest,  stream  and  meadow  are  firee.  Surdy  you 
know  that." 

The  boy  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  ground  fisr  a 
time,  and  then  asked : 

«  The  fields  too  ?  " 

"The  fields?"  repeated  Marx,  in  surprise.  "The 
fields  ?  The  fields  are  a  different  matter."  He  j^anced 
as  he  spoke,  at  the  field  of  oats  he  had  sown  in  die 
autumn,  and  which  now  bore  blades  a  finger  long.  *<  The 
fields  are  man's  work  and  belong  to  him  who  tffls  themi 
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but  the  forest,  stream  and  meadow  were  made  by  God. 
Do  you  understand?  What  God  created  for  Adam 
and  Eve  is  everybody's  property." 

As  the  sun  rose  higher,  and  the  cuckoo  began  to 
raise  its  voice,  Uhich's  name  was  shouted  loudly  several 
times  in  rapid  succession  through  the  forest.  The  arrow 
he  had  been  shaping  flew  into  a  comer,  and  with  a 
hasty  "  When  it  grows  dusk,  Marxle !  "  Ulrich  dashed 
into  the  woods,  and  soon  joined  his  playmate  Ruth. 

The  pair  strolled  slowly  through  the  forest  by  the 
side  of  the  stream,  enjoying  the  glorious  morning,  and 
gathering  flowers  to  carry  a  bouquet  to  the  little  girl's 
mother.  Ruth  culled  the  blossoms  daintily  with  the 
tips  of  her  fingers ;  Ulrich  wanted  to  help,  and  tore  the 
slender  stalks  in  tufts  from  the  roots  by  the  hand- 
ful. Meantime  their  tongues  were  not  idle.  Ulridh 
boastfully  told  her  that  Pater  Benedictus  had  seen  h^s 
picture  of  her  father,  recognized  it  instantly,  and  mut- 
tered something  over  it.  His  mother's  blood  was  strong 
in  him ;  his  imaginary  world  was  a  very  different  one 
from  that  of  the  narrow-minded  boys  of  the  Richt- 
berg. 

His  father  had  told  him  much,  and  the  doctor  still 
more,  about  the  wide,  wide  world  —  kings,  artists  and 
great  heroes.  From  Hangemarx  he  learned,  that  be 
possessed  the  same  rights  and  dignity  as  all  other  men, 
and  Ruth's  wonderful  power  of  imagination  peopled  his 
fancy  with  the  strangest  shapes  and  figures.  She  made 
royal  crowns  of  wreaths,  transformed  the  little  hut,  the 
lad  had  built  of  boughs,  behind  the  doctor's  house,  into  a 
glittering  imperial  palace,  converted  round  pebbles  into 
ducats  and  golden  zechins — bread  and  apples  into 
princely  banquets ;  and  when  she  had  placed  two  stoob 
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before  the  wooden  bench  on  which  she  sat  with  Ulrich, 
her  fancy  instantly  transformed  them  into  a  silver  cor- 
onation coach  with  milk-white  steeds.  When  she  was  a 
fairy,  Ulrich  was  obliged  to  be  a  magician ;  if  she  was 
the  queen,  he  was  king. 

When,  to  give  vent  to  his  animal  spirits,  Ulrich 
played  with  the  Richtberg  boys,  he  always  led  them, 
but  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  little  Ruth.  He 
knew  that  the  doctor  was  a  despised  Jew,  that  she  was 
a  Jewish  child ;  but  his  father  honored  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  foreign  atmosphere,  the  aristocratic,  secluded  repose 
that  pervaded  the  solitary  scholar's  house,  exerted  a 
strange  influence  over  him. 

When  he  entered  it,  a  thrill  ran  through  his  frame ;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  penetrating  into  some  forbidden 
sanctuary.  He  was  the  only  one  of  all  his  playfellows, 
who  was  permitted  to  cross  this  threshold,  and  he  felt 
it  as  a  distinction,  for,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  he  realized 
that  the  quiet  doctor,  who  knew  everything  that  existed 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  yet  was  as  mild  and  gentle 
as  a  child,  stood  far,  far  above  the  miserable  drudges, 
who  struggled  with  sinewy  hands  for  mere  existence  on 
the  Richtberg.  He  expected  everything  from  him^ 
and  Ruth  also  seemed  a  very  unusual  creature,  a  deli- 
cate work  of  art,  with  whom  he,  and  he  only,  was 
allowed  to  play. 

It  might  have  happened,  that  when  irritated  he  would 
upbraid  her  with  being  a  wretched  Jewess,  but  it  would 
scarcely  have  surprised  him,  if  she  had  suddenly  stood 
before  his  eyes  as  a  princess  or  a  phoenix. 

When  the  Richtberg  lay  close  beneath  them,  Ruth 
sat  down  on  a  stone,  placing  her  flowers  in  her  lap. 
Ulrich  threw  his  in  too,  and,  as  the  bouquet  grew,  she 
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held  it  towards  him,  and  he  thought  it  very  prettv;  but 
she  said,  sighing : 

"  I  wish  roses  grew  in  the  forest;  not  common  hedge- 
roses,  but  like  those  in  Portugal — full,  red,  and  with 
the  real  perfume.  There  is  nothing  that  smeUs  sweeter.** 

So  it  always  was  with  the  pair.  Ruth  far  outstripped 
Ulrich  in  her  desires  and  wants,  thus  luring  him  to 
follow  her. 

"A  rose !"  repeated  Ulrich.  "  How  astonished  you 
look ! " 

Her  wish  reminded  him  of  the  magic  word  she  had 
mentioned  the  day  before,  and  they  talked  about  it  all 
the  way  home,  Ulrich  saying  that  he  had  waked  three 
times  in  the  night  on  account  of  it.  Ruth  eageiiy  in- 
terrupted him,  exclaiming : 

''  I  thought  of  it  again  too,  and  if  any  one  would 
tell  me  what  it  was,  I  should  know  what  to  wish  now. 
I  would  not  have  a  single  human  being  in  the  world 
except  you  and  me,  and  my  father  and  mother." 

"  And  my  little  mother !  "  added  Ulrich,  earnestly. 

"  And  your  father,  too !  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  he,  too !  "  said  the  boy,  as  if  to 
make  hasty  atonement  for  his  neglect 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  little  windows 
of  the  Israelite's  sitting-room,  which  were  half  open  to 
admit  the  Spring  air,  though  lightly  shaded  with  green 
curtains,  for  Costa  liked  a  subdued  light,  and  was  al- 
ways careful  to  protect  his  apartment  from  the  eyes  of 
passers-by. 
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There  was  nothing  remarkable  to  be  seen,  for  the 
walls  were  whitewashed,  and  their  only  ornament  was 
a  garland  of  lavender  leaves,  whose  peHbme  Ruth's 
mother  liked  to  inhale.  The  whole  furniture  consisted 
of  a  chest,  several  stools,  a  bench  covered  with  cushions, 
a  table,  and  two  plain  wooden  arm-chairs. 

One  of  the  latter  had  long  been  the  scene  of  Adam's 
happiest  hours,  for  he  used  to  sit  in  it  when  he  pla3red 
chess  with  Costa. 

He  had  sometimes  looked  on  at  the  noble  game 
while  in  Nuremberg;  but  the  doctor  understood  it 
thoroughly,  and  had  initiated  him  into  all  its  rules. 

For  the  first  two  years  Costa  had  remained  &r  in  ad- 
vance of  his  pupil,  then  he  was  compelled  to  defend 
himself  in  good  earnest,  and  now  it  not  unfiequently  hap- 
pened that  the  smith  vanquished  the  scholar.  '  True, 
the  latter  was  much  quicker  than  the  former,  who  if  the 
situation  became  critical,  pondered  over  it  an  tmcon- 
scionably  long  time. 

Two  hands  more  unlike  had  rarely  met  over  a 
chess-board ;  one  suggested  a  strong,  datk ''  plouj^- 
ox,  the  other  a  light,  slender-limbed  palfrey.  The 
Israelite's  figure  looked  small  in  contrast  with  tbe 
smith's  gigantic  frame.  How  coarse-grained,  how 
heavy  with  thought  the  German's  big,  fair  he^ '  i 
peared,  how  delicately  moulded  and  intellectual 
Portuguese  Jew's. 

To-day  the  two  men  had  again  sat  down  to  the 
game,  but  instead  of  playing,  had  been  talking  very p 
■very  eamesdy.  In  the  course  qf  the  conversiittidli  the 
doctor  had  left  his  place  and  was  pacing  restlessly  to 
and  fro.     Adam  retained  his  seat 

His  friend's  arguments  had  convinced  him.     Ul« 
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rich  was  to  be  sent  to  the  monastery-school.  Costa 
had  also  been  informed  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
his  own  person,  and  was  deeply  agitated.  The  peril 
was  great,  very  great,  yet  it  was  hard,  cruelly  hard,  to 
quit  this  peaceful  nook.  The  smith  understood  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  said : 

"  It  is  hard  for  you  to  go.  What  binds  you  here  to 
the  Richtberg  ?  " 

"  Peace,  peace !  "  cried  the  other.  "  And  then,**  he 
added  more  calmly,  "  I  have  gained  land  here." 

«  You  ?  " 

"  The  large  and  small  graves  behind  the  executionerfs 
house,  they  are  my  estates." 

"  It  is  hard,  hard  to  leave  them,"  said  the  smith,  with 
drooping  head.  "  All  this  comes  upon  you  on  account 
of  the  kindness  you  have  shown  my  boy ;  you  have  had 
a  poor  reward  from  us." 

"  Reward  ?  "  asked  the  other,  a  subtle  smile  hover- 
ing around  his  lips.  "  I  expect  none,  neither  from  you 
nor  fate.  I  belong  to  a  poor  sect,  that  does  not  con- 
sider whether  its  deeds  will  be  repaid  or  not.  We  love 
goodness,  set  a  high  value  on  it,  and  practise  it,  so  &r 
as  our  power  extends,  because  it  is  so  beautiful.  What 
have  men  called  good?  Only  that  which  keeps  the 
soul  calm.  And  what  is  evil  ?  That  which  fills  it  with 
disquiet.  I  teU  you,  that  the  hearts  of  those  who  pursue 
virtue,  though  they  are  driven  from  their  homes,  hunted 
and  tortured  like  noxious  beasts,  are  more  tranquil  than 
those  of  their  powerful  persecutors,  who  practise  evil.*  He 
who  seeks  any  other  reward  for  virtue,  than  virtue  itself, 
will  not  lack  disappointment.  It  is  neither  you  nor  Ulrich, 
who  drives  me  hence,  but  the  mysterious  ancient  curse, 
that  pursues  my  people  when  they  seek  to  rest ;  it  is,  it 
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is ...  .  Another  time,  to-morrow.     This  is  enough  for 
to-day." 

When  the  doctor  was  alone,  he  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  brow  and  groaned  aloud.  His  whole  life  passed 
before  his  mind,  and  he  found  in  it,  besides  terrible 
suffering,  great  and  noble  joys,  and  not  an  hour  in  which 
his  desire  for  virtue  was  weakened.  He  had  spent 
happy  years  here  in  the  peace  of  his  simple  home,  and 
now  must  again  set  forth  and  wander  on  and  on,  with 
nothing  before  his  eyes  save  an  uncertain  goal,  at  the 
end  of  a  long,  toilsome  road.  What  had  hitherto  been 
his  happiness,  increased  his  misery  in  this  hour.  It 
was  hard,  unspeakably  hard,  to  drag  his  wife  and  child 
through  want  and  sorrow,  and  could  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  bear  it  again  ? 

He  found  her  in  the  tiny  garden  behind  the  house, 
kneeling  before  a  flower-bed  to  weed  it.  As  he  greeted  her 
pleasantly,  she  rose  and  beckftned  to  him. 

"  Let  us  sit  down,"  he  said,  leading  her  to  the  bench 
before  the  hedge,  that  separated  the  garden  from  the 
forest.  There  he  meant  to  tell  her,  that  they  must  again' 
shake  the  dust  from  their  feet. 

She  had  lost  the  power  of  speech  on  the  rack  in 
Portugal,  and  could  only  falter  a  few  unintelligible 
words,  when  greatly  excited,  but  her  hearing  had  re- 
mained, and  her  husband  understood  how  to  read  the 
expression  of  her  eyes.  A  great  sorrow  had  drawn  a 
deep  line  in  the  high,  pure  brow,  and  this  also  was 
eloquent ;  for  when  she  felt  happy  and  at  peace  it  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  but  if  an  anxious  or  sorrowful 
mood  existed,  the  furrow  contracted  and  deepened. 
To-day  it  seemed  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  Her 
fair  hair   was  drawn   plainly  and  smoothly  over  her 
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temples,  and  the  slender,  slightly  stooping  figure,  re- 
sembled a  young  tree,  which  the  storm  has  bowed  and 
deprived  of  strength  and  will  to  raise  itself. 

**  Beautiful ! "  she  exclaimed  in  a  smothered  tone, 
with  much  effort,  but  her  bright  glance  clearly  expressed 
the  joy  that  filled  her  soul,  as  she  pointed  to  the  green 
foliage  around  her  and  the  blue  sky  over  their  heads. 

"  Delicious — delicious !  "  he  answered,  cordially. 
"  The  June  day  is  reflected  in  your  dear  face.  You 
have  learned  to  be  contented  here?" 

Elizabeth  nodded  eagerly,  pressing  both  hands  upon 
her  heart,  while  her  eloquent  glance  told  him  how  weli, 
how  grateful  and  happy,  she  felt  here ;  and  when  in  re- 
ply to  his  timid  question,  whether  it  would  be  hard  for 
her  to  leave  this  place  and  seek  another,  a  safer  home, 
she  gazed  at  first  in  surprise,  then  anxiously  into  his 
face,  and  then,  with  an  eager  gesture  of  refusal,  gasped : 
"  Not  go — not  go ! "     He*  answered,  soothingly : 

"  No,  no ;  we  are  still  safe  here  to-day ! " 

Elizabeth  knew  her  husband,  and  had  keen  eyes;  a 
presentiment  of  approaching  danger  seized  upon  her. 
Her  features  assumed  an  expression  of  terrified  expec- 
tation and  deep  grief.  The  furrow  in  her  brow  deep- 
ened, and  questioning  glances  and  gestures  united  with 
the  "  What  ? — what  ?  "  trembling  on  her  lips. 

"  Do  not  fear!"  he  replied,  tenderly.  "We  must 
not  spoil  the  present,  because  the  future  might  bring 
something  that  is  not  agreeable  to  us." 

As  he  uttered  the  words,  she  pressed  closely  to  him, 
clutching  his  arm  with  both  hands,  but  he  felt  the  rapid 
throbbing  of  her  heart,  and  perceived  by  the  violent 
agitation  expressed  in  every  feature,  what  deep,  uncon* 
querable  horror  was  inspired  by  the  thought  of  being 
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compelled  to  go  out  into  the  world  again,  hunted  from 
country  to  country,  from  town  to  town.  All  that  she  had 
suffered  for  his  sake,  came  back  to  his  memory,  and  he 
clasped  her  trembling  hands  in  his  with  passionate 
fervor.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  very,  very  easy,  to 
die  with  her,  but  wholly  impossible  to  thrust  her  forth 
again  into  a  foreign  land  and  to  an  uncertain  fate; 
so,  kissing  her  on  her  eyes,  which  were  dilated  with  hor- 
rible fear,  he  exclaimed,  as  if  no  peril,  but  merely  a  foolish 
wish  had  suggested  the  desire  to  roam : 

"  Yes,  child,  it  is  best  here.  Let  us  be  content  with 
what  we  have.     We  will  stay ! — yes,  we  will  stay ! " 

Elizabeth  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  relieved  from  an 
incubus,  her  brow  became  smooth,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  dumb  mouth  joined  the  large  upraised  eyes  in 
uttering  an  "  Amen,"  that  came  from  the  inmost  depths 
of  the  heart. 

Costa's  soul  was  saddened  and  sorely  troubled,  when 
he  returned  to  the  house  and  his  writing-table.  The 
old  maid-servant,  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Portugal,  entered  at  the  same  time,  and  watched  his 
preparations,  shaking  her  head.  She  was  a  small, 
crippled  Jewess,  a  grey-haired  woman,  with  youthful, 
bright,  dark  eyes,  and  restless  hands,  that  fluttered  about 
her  face  with  rapid,  convulsive  gestures,  while  she  talked. 

She  had  grown  old  in  Portugal,  and  contracted 
rheumatism  in  the  unusual  cold  of  the  North,  so  even 
in  Spring  she  wrapped  her  head  in  all  the  gay  kerchiefs 
she  owned.  She  kept  the  house  scrupulously  neat, 
understood  how  to  prepare  tempting  dishes  from  very 
simple  materials,  and  bought  everything  she  needed  for 
the  kitchen.  This  was  no  trifling  matter  for  her,  since, 
though  she  had  lived  more  than  nine  years  in  the  Black 
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Forest,  she  had  learned  few  German  words.  Even 
these  the  neighbors  mistook  for  Portuguese,  though  they 
thought  the  language  bore  some  distant  resemblance  to 
German.     Her  gestures  they  understood  perfectly. 

She  had  voluntarily  followed  the  doctor's  father,  yet 
she  could  not  forgive  the  dead  man,  for  having  brought 
her  out  of  the  warm  South  into  this  horrible  country. 
Having  been  her  present  master's  nurse,  she  took  many 
liberties  with  him,  insisting  upon  knowing  everything 
that  went  on  in  the  household,  of  which  she  felt  herself 
the  oldest,  and  therefore  the  most  distinguished  member; 
and  it  was  strange  how  quickly  she  could  hear  when 
she  chose,  spite  of  her  muffled  ears ! 

To-day  she  had  been  listening  again,  and  as  her 
master  was  preparing  to  take  his  seat  at  the  table  and 
sharpen  his  goose-quill,  she  glanced  around  to  see  that 
they  were  entirely  alone;  then  approached,  saying  in 
Portuguese :  » ,      ' 

"  Don't  begin  that,  Lopez.  You  must  listen  to  me 
first." 

"  Must  I  ?  "  he  asked,  kindly. 

"  If  you  don't  choose  to  do  it,  I  can  go ! "  she  an* 
swered,  angrily.  ''  To  be  sure,  sitting  still  is  more  com- 
fortable than  running." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"Do  you  suppose  yonder  books  are  the  walls  of 
Zion  ?  Do  you  feel  inclined  to  make  the  monks'  ac- 
quaintance once  more  ?" 

"  Fie,  fie,  Rahel,  listening  again  ?  Go  into  the 
kitchen ! " 

"  Directly !  Directly !  But  I  will  speak  first  You 
pretend,  that  you  are  only  staying  here  to  please  your 
wife,  but  it's  no  such  thing.     It's  yonder  writing  that 
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keeps  you.  I  know  life,  but  you  and  your  wife  are  just 
like  two  children.  Evil  is  forgotten  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  and  blessing  is  to  come  straight  from  Heaven, 
like  quails  and  manna.  What  sort  of  a  creature  have 
your  books  made  you,  since  you  came  with  the  doctor's 
hat  from  Coimbra  ?  Then  everybody  said :  *  Lopez, 
Senor  Lopez.  Heavenly  Father,  what  a  shining  light 
he'll  be ! '  And  now !  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us ! 
You  work,  work,  and  what  does  it  bring  you  ?  Not  an 
egg;  not  a  rush!  Go  to  your  uncle  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Hell  forget  the  curse,  if  you  submit!  How 
many  of  the  zechins,  your  father  saved,  are  still  left  ?" 

Here  the  doctor  interrupted  the  old  woman's  tor- 
rent of  speech  with  a  stem  "  enough !  "  but  she  would 
not  allow  herself  to  be  checked,  and  continued  with 
increasing  volubility. 

"  Enough,  you  say  ?  I  fret  over  perversity  enough 
in  silence.  May  my  tongue  wither,  if  I  remain  mute 
to-day.  Good  God !  child,  are  you  out  of  your  senses  ? 
Everything  has  been  crammed  into  your  poor  head,  but 
to  be  sure  it  isn't  written  in  the  books,  that  when  people 
find  out  what  happened  in  Porto,  and  that  you  married 
a  baptized  child,  a  Gentile,  a  Christian  girl.  .  .  ." 

At  these  words  the  doctor  rose,  laid  his  hands  on 
the  servant's  shoulder,  and  said  with  grave,  quiet 
earnestness. 

'*  Whoever  speaks  of  that,  may  betray  it ;  may 
betray  it.  Do  you  understand  me,  Rahel  ?  I  know 
your  good  intentions,  and  therefore  tell  you :  my  wife  is 
content  here,  and  danger  is  still  far  away.  We  shall 
stay.  And  besides :  since  Elizabeth  became  mine,  the 
Jews  avoid  me  as  an  accursed,  the  Christians  as  a  con- 
demned man.  The  former  close  the  doors,  the  latter 
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would  fain  open  them ;  the  gates  of  a  prison,  I  mean. 
No  Portuguese  will  come  here,  but  in  the  Netherlands 
there  is  more  than  one  monk  and  one  Jew  from  Porto, 
and  if  any  of  them  recognize  me  and  find  Elizabeth 
with  me,  it  will  involve  no  less  trifle  than  her  life  and 
mine.  I  shall  stay  here ;  you  now  know  why,  and  can 
go  to  your  kitchen." 

Old  Rahel  reluctantly  obeyed,  yet  the  doctor  did 
not  resume  his  seat  at  the  writing-table,  but  for  a  long 
time  paced  up  and  down  among  his  books  more 
rapidly  than  usuaL 


CHAPTER  VI. 

St.  John's  day  was  close  at  hand.  Ulrich  was  to  go 
to  the  monastery  the  following  morning.  Hitherto 
Father  Benedict  had  been  satisfied,  and  no  one  mo* 
lested  the  doctor.  Yet  the  tranquillity,  which  formerly 
exerted  so  beneficial  an  effect,  had  departed,  and  the 
measures  of  precaution  he  now  felt  compelled  to  adopt, 
like  everything  else  that  brought  him  into  connection 
with  the  world,  interrupted  the  progress  of  his  work. 

The  smith  was  obliged  to  provide  Ulrich  with  cloth* 
ing,  and  for  this  purpose  went  with*  the  lad  and  a  well- 
filled  purse,  not  to  his  native  place,  but  to  the  nearest 
large  city. 

There  many  a  handsome  suit  of  garments  hung  in 
the  draper's  windows,  and  the  barefooted  boy  blushed 
crimson  with  delight,  when  he  stood  before  this  splendid 
show.  As  he  was  left  free  to  choose,  he  instantly  se- 
lected the  clothes  a  nobleman  had  ordered  for  his  son, 
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.  And  which,  from  head  to  foot,  were,  blue  on  one  side 
and  yellow  on  the  other.  But  Adam  pushed  them 
angrily  aside.  Ulrich's  pleasure  in.  die  gay  stuff  t»^ 
minded  him  of  his  wife's  outfit,  the  pink  and  green* 
gowns. 

So  he  bought  two  dark  suits,  which  fitted  the  ladHl 
erect  figure  as  if  moulded  upon  him,  and  when  the  latter 
stood  before  him  in  the  inn,  neatly  dressed,  with  shoes 
on  his  feet,  and  a  student's  cap  on  his  head,  Adam. 
could  not  help  gazing  at  him  almost  idolatrously. 

The  tavern-keeper  whispered  to  the  smith,  that  it 
was  long  since  he  had  seen  so  handsome  a  young  fel- 
low, and  the  hostess,  after  bringing  the  beer,  stroked. 
the  boy's  curls  with  her  wet  hand. 

On  reaching  home,  Adam  permitted  his  son  to  go 
to  the  doctor's  in  his  new  clothes;  Ruth  screamed  wijth 
joy  when  she  saw  him,  walked  round  and  round  him^ 
and  curiously  felt  the  woollen  stuff  of  the  doublet  and 
its  blue  slashes,  ever  and  anon  dapping  her  hands  in 
delight. 

Her  parents  had  expected  that  the  parting  woiMf 
excite  her  most  painfully,  but  she  smiled  joyously  in,Ml, 
her  playmate's  face,  when  he  bade  her  &rewell,  for  she 
took  the  matter  in  her  usual  way,  not  as  it  really  Wj9%> 
but  as  she  imagined  it  to  be.  Instead  of  the  awkw^iil' 
Ulrich  of  the  present,  the  fairy-prince  he  was  ])o«  le 
become  stood  before  her;  he  was  to  return  without^GMl' 
at  Christmas,  and  then  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
play  with  him  again.  Of  late  they  had  been  together 
even  more  than  usual,  continually  seeking  for  the  word, 
and  planning  a  thousand  delightful  things  he  was  to 
conjure  up  for  her,  and  she  for  him  aod  others. 

It  was  the  Sabbath,  and  on  this  day  old  JRahd 
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always  dressed  the  child  in  a  little  yellow  silk  frock,  * 
while  on  Sunday  her  mother  did  the  same.  The  gown 
particularly  pleased  Ulrich's  eye,  and  when  she  wore  it. . 
he  always  became  more  yielding  and  obeyed  her  every 
wish.  So  Ruth  rejoiced  that  it  chanced  to  be  the  Sab- 
bath, and  while  she  passed  her  hand  over  his  doublet, 
he  stroked  her  silk  dress. 

They  had  not  much  to  say  to  each  other,  for  their 
tongues  always  faltered  in  the  presence  of  others.  The 
doctor  gave  Ulrich  many  an  admonitory  word,  his  wife 
kissed  him,  and  as  a  parting  remembrance  hung  a  smalls- 
gold  ring,  with  a  ghttering  stone,  about  his  neck,  and 
old  Rahel  gave  him  a  kerchief  full  of  freshly-baked 
cakes  to  eat  on  his  way. 

At  noon  on  St.  John's  day,  Ulrich  and  his  fatjier 
stood  before  the  gate  of  the  monastery.  Servants  and 
mettled  steeds  were  waiting  there,  and  the  porter,  point- 
ing to  them,  said  :  "  Count  Frohlinger  is  within." 

Adam  turned  pale,  pressed  his  son  so  convulsively 
to  his  breast  that  he  groaned  with  pain,  sent  a  lay- 
brother  to  call  Father  Benedict,  confided  his  child  to 
him,  and  walked  towards  home  with  drooping  head. 

Hitherto  Ulrich  had  not  known  whether  to  enjoy  or 
dread  the  thought  of  going  to  the  monastery-school. 
The  preparations  had  been  pleasant  enough,  and  the 
prospect  of  sharing  the  same  bench  with  the  sons  of 
noblemen  and  aristocratic  citizens,  flattered  his  vanity ; 
but  when  he  saw  his  father  depart,  his  heart  melted  and 
his  eyes  grew  wet.  The  monk,  noticing  this,  drew  him 
towards  him,  patted  his  shoulder,  and  said :  "  Keep  up 
your  courage !  You  will  see  that  it  is  far  pleasanter 
with  us,  than  down  in  the  Richtberg," 

This  gave  Ulrich  food  for  thought,  and  he  did  not 
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glance  around  as  the  Father  led  him  up  the  steep  stairs 
to  the  landing-place,  and  past  the  refectory  into  the 
court-yard. 

Monks  were  pacing  silently  up  and  down  the  cor- 
ridors that  surrounded  it,  and  one  after  another  raised 
his  shaven  head  higher  over  his  white  cowl,  to  cast  a 
look  at  the  new  pupil. 

Behind  the  court-yard  stood  the  stately,  gable-roofed 
building  containing  the  guest-rooms,  and  between  it 
and  the  church  lay  the  school-garden,  a  meadow 
planted  with  fruit  trees,  separated  from  the  highway  by 
a  wall. 

Benedictus  opened  the  wooden  gate,  and  pushed 
Ulrich  into  the  playground. 

The  noise  there  had  been  loud  enough,  but  at  his 
entrance  the  game  stopped,  and  his  future  companions 
nudged  each  other,  scanning  him  with  scrutinizing 
glances. 

The  monk  beckoned  to  several  of  the  pupils,  and 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  smithes  son,  then  strok- 
ing Ulrich's  curls  again,  left 'him  alone  with  the  others. 

On  St.  John's  day  the  boys  were  given  their  liberty 
and  allowed  to  play  to  their  hearts'  content. 

They  took  no  special  notice  of  Ulrich,  and  after 
having  stared  sufficiently  and  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  him,  continued  their  interrupted  game  of  trying  to 
throw  stones  over  the  church  roof. 

Meantime  Ulrich  looked  at  his  comrades. 

There  were  large  and  small,  fair  and  dark  lads 
among  them,  but  not  one  with  whom  he  could  not 
have  coped.  To  this  point  his  scrutiny  was  first 
directed. 

At  last  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  game.     Many 
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of  the  stones,  that  had  been  thrown,  struck  the  slates  on 
the  roof;  not  one  had  passed  over  the  church.  The 
longer  the  unsuccessful  efforts  lasted,  the  more  evident 
became  the  superior  smile  on  Ulrich's  lips,  the  faster 
his  heart  throbbed.  His  eyes  searched  the  grass,  and 
when  he  had  discovered  a  flat,  sharp-edged  stone,  he 
hurriedly  stooped,  pressed  silently  into  the  ranks  of  the 
players,  and  bending  the  upper  part  of  his  body  far 
back,  summoned  all  his  strength,  and  hurled  the  stone 
in  a  beautiful  curve  high  into  the  air. 

Forty  sparkling  eyes  followed  it,  and  a  loud  shout 
of  joy  rang  out  as  it  vanished  behind  the  church  roof. 

One  alone,  a  tall,  thin,  black-haired  lad,  remained 
silent,  and  while  the  others  were  begging  Ulrich  to 
throw  again,  searched  for  a  stone,  exerted  all  his  power 
to  equal  the  "  greenhorn,"  and  almost  succeeded* 

Ulrich  now  sent  a  second  stone  after  the  first,  and, 
again  the  cast  was  successful.  Dark-browed  Xaver 
instantly  seized  a  new  missile,  and  the  contest  that  now 
followed  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  all,  that  they  saw 
and  heard  nothing  until  a  deep  voice,  in  a  firm,  though 
not  unkind  tone,  called:  "Stop,  boys!  No  games 
must  be  played  with  the  church." 

At  these  words  the  younger  boys  hastily  dropped 
the  stones  they  had  gathered,  for  the  man  who  had 
shouted,  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Lord  Abbot 
himself. 

Soon  the  lads  approached  to  kiss  the  ecclesiastic's 
hand  or  sleeve,  and  the  stately  priest,  who  understood 
how  to  guide  those  subject  to  him  by  a  glance  of  his 
dark  eyes,  graciously  and  kindly  accepted  the  salutation. 

*.*  Grave  in  office,  and  gay  in  sport "  was  his  device. 
Count  von  Frohlingeii  who  had  entered  the  gardeo 
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with  him,  looked  like  one  whose  motto  nms:  ''Never 
gravfe  and  always  gay." 

The  nobleman  had  not  grown  younger  since  Ul* 
rich's  mother  Hed  into  the  woiid,  but  his  eyes  still  spark* 
led  joyously  and  the  brick-red  hue  that  tinged  his 
handsome  face  between  his  thick  white  moustache  and 
his  eyes,  announced  that  he  was  no  less  friendly  to  wine 
than  to  fair  women.  How  well  his  satin  clothes  and 
velvet  cloak  became  him,  how  beautifully  the  white 
puf&  were  relieved  against  the  deep  blue  of  his  dress ! 
How  proudly  the  white  and  ydlow  plumes  arched  over 
his  cap,  and  how  delicate  were  the  laces  on  his  collar 
and  cufis!  His  son,  the  very  image  of  the  handsome 
father,  stood  beside  him,  and  the  count  had  laid  his 
hand  familiarly  on  his  shoulder,  as  if  he  were  not  hit 
child,  but  a  friend  and  comrade. 

*^  A  devil  of  a  fdlow!"  whispered  the  count  to  the 
abbot.  ''Did  you  see  the  £%ir-haired  lad's  throw? 
From  what  house  does  the  young  nqble  come  ?" 

The  prelate  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  answered 
smiling : 

"  From  the  smithy  at  Richtberg.** 

''Does  he  belong  to  Adam?"  laughed  the  otlier.^ 
''2^unds!  I  had  a  bitter  hour  in  the  confessional  on 
his  mother's  account  He  has  inherited  the  beautifii| 
Florette's  hair  and  eyes;  otherwise  he  looks  Uke  lii| 
father.  With  your  permission,  my.  Lord  Abbot,  111  call 
the  boy." 

''  Afterwards,  afterwards,"  replied  the  superior  dTlfae 
monastery  in  a  tone  of  friendly  denial,  Vliich  permitted 
no  contradiction.  "  First  tell  the  boys^  what  we  have 
decided  ?  " 

Count  Frohlinger  bowed  respectfully,  then  drew  his 
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son  closer  to  his  side,  and  waited  for  the  boys,  to  whom 
the  abbot  beckoned. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gathered  in  a  group  before 
him,  the  nobleman  exclaimed  : 

"  You  have  just  bid  this  good-for-nothing  farewell. 
What  should  you  say,  if  I  left  him  among  you  till 
Christmas  ?  The  Lord  Abbot  will  keep  him,  and  you, 
you.  ..." 

But  he  had  no  time  to  finish  the  sentence.  The 
pupils  rushed  upon  him,  shouting : 

"  Stay  here,  Philipp !     Count  Lips  must  stay ! " 

One  little  flaxen-headed  fellow  nestled  closely  to  his 
regained  protector,  another  kissed  the  count's  hand, 
and  two  larger  boys  seized  Philipp  by  the  arm  and  tried 
to  drag  him  away  from  his  father,  back  into  their  circle. 

The  abbot  looked  on  at  the  tumult  kindly,  and 
bright  tear-drops  ran  down  into  the  old  count's  beard, 
for  his  heart  was  easily  touched.  When  he  recovered 
his  composure,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Lips  shall  stay,  you  rogues ;  he  shall  stay !  And 
the  Lord  Abbot  has  given  you  permission,  to  come  with 
me  to-day  to  my  hunting-box  and  light  a  St.  John's  fire. 
There  shall  be  no  lack  of  cakes  and  wine." 

"  Hurrah ! — hurrah  !  Long  live  the  count !"  shout- 
ed the  pupils,  and  all  who  had  caps  tossed  them  into 
the  air.  Ulrich  was  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  others;  and  all  the  evil  words  his  father  had 
so  lavishly  heaped  on  the  handsome,  merry  gentle- 
man— all  Hangemarx's  abuse  of  knights  and  nobles 
were  forgotten. 

The  abbot  and  his  companion  withdrew,  but  as  soon 
as  the  boys  knew  that  they  were  unobserved,  Count 
Lips  cried ; 
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"  You  fellow  yonder,  you  greenhorn,  threw  the  stone 
over  the  roof.  I  saw  it.  Come  here.  Over  the  roof  ? 
That  should  be  my  right.  Whoever  breaks  the  first 
window  in  the  steeple,  shall  be  victor." 

The  smith's  son  felt  embarrassed,  for  he  shrank  from 
the  mischief  and  feared  his' father  and  the  abbot.  But 
when  the  young  count  held  out  his  closed  hands,  say- 
ing :  *'  If  you  choose  the  red  stone,  you  shall  throw  first," 
he  pointed  to  his  companion's  right  hand,  and,  as  it 
concealed  the  red  pebble,  began  the  contest.  He 
threw  the  stone,  and  struck  the  window.  Amid  loud 
shouts  of  exultation  from  the  boys,  more  than  one 
round  pane  of  glass,  loosened  from  the  leaden  casing, 
rattled  in  broken  fragments  on  the  church  roof,  and 
from  thence  fell  silently  on  the  grass.  Count  Lips 
laughed  aloud  in  his  delight,  and  was  preparing  to 
follow  Ulrich*s  example,  but  the  wooden  gate  was 
pushed  violently  open,  and  Brother  Hieronymus,  the 
most  severe  of  all  the  monks,  appeared  in  the  play- 
ground. The  zealous  priest's  cheeks  glowed  with  anger, 
terrible  were  the  threats  he  uttered,  and  declaring  that 
the  festival  of  St.  John  should  not  be  celebrated,  unless 
the  shameless  wretch,  who  had  blasphemously  shattered 
the  steeple  window,  confessed  his  fault,  he  scanned  the 
pupils  with  rolling  eyes. 

Young  Count  Lips  stepped  boldly  forward,  saying 
beseechingly  : 

"  I  did  it,  Father — unintentionally !     Forgive  me ! " 

"  You  ?  "  asked  the  monk,  his  voice  growing  lower 
and  more  gentle,  as  he  continued :  "  Folly  and  wanton- 
ness without  end !  When  will  you  leam  discretion, 
Count  Philipp  ?  But  as  you  did  it  unintentionally,  I 
will  let  it  pass  for  to-day."    ' 
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With  these  words,  the  monk  left  the  court-yard;  and 
as  soon  as  the  gate  had  closed  behind  him,  Ulrich  ap- 
proached his  generous  companion,  and  said  in  a  tone 
that  only  he  could  hear,  yet  grateful  to  the  inmost 
depths  of  his  heart : 

"  I  will  repay  you  some  day." 

"  Nonsense ! "  laughed  the  young  count,  throwing 
his  arm  over  the  shoulder  of  the  artisan's  son.  "  If 
the  glass  wouldn't  rattle,  /  would  throw  now;  but 
there's  another  day  coming  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Autumn  had  come.  The  yellow  leaves  were  flut- 
tering about  the  school  play-ground,  the  starlings  were 
gathering  in  flocks  on  the  church  roof  to  take  their  de- 
parture, and  Ulrich  would  fain  have  gone  with  them, 
no  matter  where.  He  could  not  feel  at  home  in  the 
monastery  and  among  his  companions.  Always  .first 
in  Richtberg,  he  was  rarely  so  here,  most  seldom  of  all 
in  school,  for  his  father  had  forbidden  the  doctor  to 
teach  him  Latin,  so  in  that  study  he  was  last  of  all. 

Often,  when  every  one  was  asleep,  the  poor  lad  sat 
studying  by  the  ever-burning  lamp  in  the  lobby, 
but  in  vain.  He  could  not  come  up  with  the  others,  and 
the  unpleasant  feeling  of  remaining  behind,  in  spite  of 
the  most  honest  effort,  spoiled  his  life  and  made  him 
irritable.  ' 

His  comrades  did  not  spare  him,  and  when  they 
called  him  "  horse-boy,"  because  he  was  often  obliged 
to  help  Pater  Benedictus  in  bringing  refi'actory  horses  to 
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reason,  he  flew  into  a  rage   and  used  his  superior 

strength. 

He  stood  on  the  worst  terms  of  all  with  black-haired 
Xaver,  to  whom  he  owed  the  nickname. 

This  boy's  father  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
little  city,  and  was  allowed  to  take  his  son  home  with 
him  at  Michaelmas. 

When  the  black-haired  lad  returned,  he  had  many 
things  to  tell,  gathered  from  half-understood  rumor,. 
about  Ulrich's  parents.  Words  were  now  uttered,  that 
brought  the  blood  to  Ulrich's  cheeks,  yet  he  intention^ 
ally  pretended  not  to  hear  them,  because  he  dared  not 
contradict  tales  that  might  be  true.  He  well  knew  who 
had  brought  all  these  stories  to  the  others,  and  answered 
Xaver's  malicious  spite  with  open  enmity. 

Count  Lips  did  not  trouble  himseU"  about  any.  cl 
these  things,  but  remained  Ulrich's  most  intimate  friend, 
and  was  fond  of  going  with  him  to  see  the  horses.  His 
vivacious  mtellect  joyously  sympathized  with  the  smith's 
son,  when  he  told  him  about  Ruth's  imaginary  visions, 
and  often  in  the  play-ground  he  went  apart  with  Ulrich 
from  their  companions ;  but  this  very  circumstance  waei 
a  thing  that  many,  who  had  formerly  been  on  more  in^. 
timate  terms  with  the  aristocratic  boy,  were  not  disposed 
to  forgive  the  new-comer. 

Xaver  had  never  been  friendly  to  the  count's  soOi^ 
and  succeeded  in  irritating  many  against  their  former 
favorite,  because  he  fancied  himself  better  than  they, 
and  still  more  against  Ulrich,  who  was  half  a  servant, 
yet  presumed  to  play  the  master  and  offer  them  vio- 
lence. 

The  monks  employed  in  the  school  soon  noticed 
the  ill  terms,  on  which  the  new  pupil  stood  with  his 
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companions,  and  did  not  lack  reasons  for  shaking  their 
heads  over  him. 

Benedictus  had  not  been  able  to  conceal,  who  had 
been  Ulrich*s  teacher  in  Richtberg ;  and  the  seeds  the 
Jew  had  planted  in  the  boy,  seemed  to  be  bearing 
strange  and  vexatious  fruit. 

Father  Hieronymus,  who  instructed  the  pupils  in 
religion,  fairly  raged,  when  he  spoke  of  the  destructive 
doctrines,  that  haunted  the  new  scholar's  head. 

When,  soon  after  Ulrich's  reception  into  the  school, 
he  had  spoken  of  Christ's  work  of  redemption,  and 
asked  the  boy :  "  From  what  is  the  world  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  Saviour's  suffering?"  the  answer  was: 
"  From  the  arrogance  of  the  rich  and  great." 

Hieronymus  had  spoken  of  the  holy  sacraments, 
and  put  the  question  :  "  By  what  means  can  the  Chris- 
tian surely  obtain  mercy,  unless  he  bolts  the  door  against 
it — that  is,  commits  a  mortal  sin?"  and  Ulrich's  an- 
swer was :  "  By  doing  unto  others,  what  you  would  have 
others  do  unto  you." 

Such  strange  words  might  be  heard  by  dozens  from 
the  boy's  lips.  Some  were  repeated  from  Hangemarx's 
sayings,  others  from  the  doctor's;  and  when  asked 
where  he  obtained  them,  he  quoted  only  the  latter,  for 
the  monks  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  know  anything 
about  his  intercourse  with  the  poacher. 

Sharp  reproofs  and  severe  penances  were  now  be* 
stowed,  for  many  a  word  that  he  had  thought  beautiful 
and  ]ileasing  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  the  poor,  tor- 
tured young  soul  often  knew  no  help  in  its  need. 

He  could  not  turn  to  the  dear  God  and  the  Saviotir, 
whom  he  was  said  to  have  blasphemed,  for  he  feared 
them ;  but  when  he  could  no  longer  bear  his  grief|  dis' 
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couragement,  and  yearning,  he  prayed  to  the  Madonna 
for  help. 

The  image  of  the  unhappy  woman,  about  whom  he 
had  heard  nothing  but  ill  words,  who  had  deserted  him, 
and  whose  faithlessness  gave  the  other  boys  a  right  to 
jeer  at  him,  floated  before  his  eyes,  with  that  of  the 
pure,  holy  Virgin  in  the  church,  brought  by  Father 
Lukas  from  Italy. 

In  spite  of  all  the  complaints  about  him,  which  were 
carried  to  the  abbot,  the  latter  thought  him  a  misguided, 
but  good  and  promising  boy,  an  opinion  strengthened 
by  the  music-teacher  and  the  artist  Lukas,  whose  best 
pupil  Ulrich  was;  but  they  also  were  eni*aged  against 
the  Jew,  who  had  lured  this  nobly-gifted  child  along 
the  road  of  destruction;  and  often  urged  the  abbot, 
who  was  anything  but  a  zealot,  to  subject  him  to  an 
examination  by  torture. 

In  November,  the  chief  magistrate  was  summoned, 
and  informed  of  the  heresies  with  which  the  Hebrew 
had  imperiled  the  soul  of  a  Christian  child. 

The  wise  abbot  wished  to  avoid  anything,  that  would 
cause  excitement,  during  this  time  of  rebellion  against 
the  power  of  the  Church,  but  the  magistrate  claimed 
the  right  to  commence  proceedings  agaiitst  the  doctor. 
Of  course,  he  said,  sufficient  proof  must  be  brought 
against  the  accused.  Father  Hieronymus  might  note 
down  the  blasphemous  tenets  he  heard  from  the  boy's 
lips  before  witnesses,  and  at  the  Advent  season  the 
smith  and  his  son  would  be  examined. 

The  abbot,  who  liked  to  linger  over  his  books, 
was  glad  to  know  that  the  matter  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  civil  authorities,  and  enjoined  Hieronymus 
to  pay  strict  attention. 
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On  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent,  the  magistrate 
again  came  to  the  monastery.  His  horses  had  worked 
their  way  with  the  sleigh  through  the  deep  snow  in  the 
ravine  with  much  difficulty,  and,  half-frozen,  he  went 
directly  to  the  refectory  and  there  asked  for  his  son. 

The  latter  was  lying  with  a  bandaged  eye  in  the 
cold  dormitory,  and  when  his  father  sought  him,  he 
heard  that  Ulrich  had  wounded  him. 

It  would  not  have  needed  Xaver's  bitter  complaints, 
to  rouse  his  father  to  furious  rage  against  the  boy  who 
had  committed  this  violence,  and  he  was  by  no  means 
satisfied,  when  he  learned  that  the  culprit  had  been  ex- 
cluded for  three  weeks  from  the  others'  sports,  and  placed 
on  a  very  frugal  diet.     He  went  furiously  to  the  abbot. 

The  day  before  (Saturday),  Ulrich  had  gone  at  noon, 
without  the  young  count,  who  was  in  confinement  for 
some  offence,  to  the  snow-covered  play-ground,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  Xaver  and  a  dozen  of  his  comrades, 
pushed  into  a  snow-bank,  and  almost  suffocated.  The 
conspirators  had  stuffed  icicles  and  snow  under  his 
clothes  next  his  skin,  taken  off  his  shoes  and  filled  them 
with  snow,  and  meantime  Xaver  jumped  upon  his  back, 
pressing  his  face  into  the  snow  till  Ulrich  lost  his 
breath,  and  believed  his  last  hour  had  come. 

Exerting  the  last  remnant  of  his  strength,  he  ha<l 
succeeded  in  throwing  off  and  seizing  his  tormentor. 

While  the  others  fled,  he  wreaked  his  rage  on  the 
magistrate's  son  to  his  heart's  content,  first  with  his 
fists,  and  then  with  the  heavy  shoe  that  lay  beside  him. 
Meantime,  snowballs  had  rained  upon  his  body  and 
head  from  all  directions,  increasing  his  fury;  and  as 
soon  as  Xaver  no  longer  struggled  he  started  up,  ex- 
<:laiming  with  glowing  cheeks  and  upraised  fists: 
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**Wait,  wait,  you  wicked  fellows!  The  doctor  in 
Richtberg  knows  a  word,  by  which  he  shall  turn  you  all 
into  toads  and  rats,  yOu  miserable  rascals ! " 

Xaver  had  remembered  this  speech,  which  he  repeated 
to  his  father,  cleverly  enlarged  with  many  a  fiEdse  word. 

The  abbot  listened  to  the  magistrate's  complaint 
yery  quietly. 

The  angry  father  was  no  sufficient  witness  for  him, 
yet  the  matter  seemed  important  enough  to  send  for 
and  question  Ulrich,  though  the  meal-tide  had  already 
begun.  The  Jew  had  really  spoken  to  his  daughter 
about  the  magic  word,  and  the  pupil  ot  the  monastery 
had  threatened  his  companions  with  it  So  the  investi- 
gation might  begin. 

Ulrich  was  led  back  to  the  prison-chamber,  where 
some  thin  soup  and  bread  awaited  him,  but  he  touched 
neither.  Food  and  drink  disgusted  him,  and  he  could 
neither  work  nor  sit  still. 

The  Utde  bell,  which,  summoned  all  the  occupants 
of  the  monastery,  was  heard  at  an  unusual  hour,  and 
about  vespers  the  sound  of  sleigh-bells  attracted  him  to 
the  window.  The  abbot  and  Father  Hieronymus  were 
talking  in  undertones  to  the  magistrate,  who  was  just 
preparing  to  enter  his  sleigh. 

They  were  speaking  of  him  and  the  doctor,  and  the 
pupils  had  just  been  summoned  to  bear  witness  against 
him.  No  one  had  told  him  so,  but  he  knew  it,  and  was 
seized  with  such  anxiety  about  the  doctor,  that  drops  of 
perspiration  stood  on  his  brow. 

He  was  clearly  aware  that  he  had  mingled  his 
teacher's  words  with  the  poacher's  blasphemous  sayings, 
and  also  that  he  had  put  the  latter  into  the  mouth  of 
Ruth's  father. 
5 
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He  was  a  traitor,  a  liar,  a  miserable  scoundrel  I 

He  wished  to  go  to  the  abbot  and  confess  all,  yet 
dared  not,  and  so  the  hours  stole  away  until  the  time 
for  the  evening  mass. 

While  in  church  he  strove  to  pray,  not  only  for  him- 
self but  for  the  doctor,  but  in  vain,  he  could  think  of 
nothing  but  the  trial,  and  while  kneeling  with  his  hands 
over  his  eyes,  saw  the  Jew  in  fetters  before  him,  and 
he  himself  at  the  trial  in  the  town-hall. 

At  last  the  mass  ended. 

Ulrich  rose.  Just  before  him  hung  the  large  cruci- 
fix, and  the  Saviour  on  the  cross,  who  with  his  head 
bowed  on  one  side,  usually  gazed  so  gently  an*d  mourn- 
fully upon  the  ground,  to-day  seemed  to  look  at  him 
with  mingled  reproach  and  accusation. 

In  the  dormitory,  his  companions  avoided  him  as  if 
he  had  the  plague,  but  he  scarcely  noticed  it. 

The  moonlight  and  the  reflection  from  the  snow 
shone  brightly  through  the  little  window,  but  Ulrich 
longed  for  darkness,  and  buried  his  face  in  the  pillows. 

The  clock  in  the  steeple  struck  ten. 

He  raised  himself  and  listened  to  the  deep  breath- 
ing of  the  sleepers  on  his  right  and  left,  and  the  gnaw- 
ing of  a  mouse  under  the  bed. 

His  heart  throbbed  faster  and  more  anxiously,  but 
suddenly  seemed  to  stand  still,  for  a  low  voice  had 
called  his  name. 

"  Ulrich  ! "  it  whispered  again,  and  the  young  count, 
who  lay  beside  him,  rose  in  bed  and  bent  towards  him. 

Ulrich  had  told  him  about  the  word,  and  often  in- 
dulged in  wishes  with  him,  as  he  had  formerly  done 
with  Ruth.     Philipp  now  whispered: 

**  They  are  going  to  attack  the  doctor.    The  abbot 
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and  magistrate  questioned  us,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  I  kept  what  I  know  about  the  word  to 
myself,  for  I'm  sorry  for  the  Jew,  but  Xaver,  spiteful 
fellow,  made  it  appear  as  if  you  really  possessed  the 
spell,  and  just  now  he  came  to  me  and  said  his  father 
would  seize  the  Jew  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  then 
he  would  be  tortured.  Whether  they  will  hang  or  bum 
him  is  the  question.  His  life  is  forfeited,  his  father 
said — and  the  black-visaged  rascal  rejoiced  over  it." 

^^  Silentium,  turbatores  !^^  cried  the  sleepy  voice  of 
the  monk  in  charge,  and  the  boys  hastily  drew  back 
into  the  feathers  and  were  silent. 

The  young  count  soon  fell  asleep  again,  but  Ulrich 
buried  his  head  still  deeper  among  the  pillows;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  saw  the  mild,  thoughtful  face  of  the 
man,  from  whom  he  had  received  so  much  affection, 
gazing  reproachfully  at  him ;  then  the  dumb  wife 
appeared  before  his  mind,  and  he  fancied  her  soft  hand 
was  lovingly  stroking  his  cheeks  as  usual.  Ruth  also 
appeared,  not  in  the  yellow  silk  dress,  but  clad  in 
rags  of  a  beggar,  and  she  wept,  hiding  her  face  in  her 
mother's  lap. 

He  groaned  aloud.     The  clock  struck  eleven.     He 

rose  and  listened.     Nothing  stirred,  and  slipping  on  his 

clothes,  he  took  his  shoes  in  his  hand  and  tried  to  open 

the  window  at  the  head  of  his  bed.     It  had  stood  open 

during  the  day,  but  the  frost  fastened  it  firmly  to  the 

frame.     Ulrich  braced  his  foot  against  the  wall  and 

pulled  with  all  his  strength,  but  it  resisted  one   jerk 

after   another ;    at   last   it    suddenly  yielded   and   flew 

open,   making  a  slight  creaking  and  rattling,  but  the 

monk  on  guard  did  not  wake,  only  murmured  softly  in 

his  sleep. 

5       ■ 
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The  boy  stood  motionless  for  a  time,  holding  his 
breath,  then  swung  himself  upon  the  parapet  and  looked 
out.  The  dormitory  was  in  the  second  story  of  the 
monastery,  above  the  rampart,  but  a  huge  bank  of  snow 
rose  beside  the  wall,  and  this  strengthened  his  courage. 

With  hurrying  fingers  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
a  low :  "  Mary,  pray  for  me,"  rose  from  his  lips,  then 
he  shut  his  eyes  and  risked  the  leap. 

There  was  a  buzzing,  roaring  sound  in  his  ears,  his 
mother's  image  blended  in  strange  distortion  with  the 
Jew's,  then  an  icy  sea  swallowed  him,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  body  and  soul  were  frozen.  But  this  sensation 
overpowered  him  only  a  few  minutes,  then  working  his 
way  out  of  the  mass  of  snow,  he  drew  on  his  shoes,  and 
dashed  as  if  pursued  by  a  pack  of  wolves,  down  the 
mountain,  through  the  ravine,  across  the  heights,  and 
finally  along  the  river  to  the  city  and  the  Richtberg. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  magistrate's  horses  did  not  reach  the  city  gate* 
fi*om  the  monastery,  more  quickly  than  Ulrich. 

As  soon  as  the  smith  was  roused  from  sleep  by  the 
boy's  knock  and  recognized  his  voice,  he  knew  what 
was  coming,  and  silently  listened  to  the  lad's  confessions, 
while  he  himself  hurriedly  yet  carefully  took  out  his 
hidden  hoard,  filled  a  bag  with  the  most  necessary 
articles,  thrust  his  lightest  hammer  into  his  belt,  and 
jjoured  water  on  the  glimmering  coals.  Then,  locking 
the  door,  he  sent  Ulrich  to  Hangemarx,  with  whom  he 
had  already  settled  many  things;  for  Caspar,  the  jug- 
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gfer,  who  teamed  more  through  his  daughters  than  any 
other  man,  had  come  to  him  the  day  before,  to  tell  him 
that  something  was  being  plotted  against  the  Jew. 

Adam  found  the  latter  still  awake  and  at  work.  He 
was  prepared  for  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  and 
ready  to  fly.  No  word  of  complaint,  not  even  a  hasty 
gesture  betrayed  the  mental  anguish  of  the  persecuted 
man,  and  the  smith's  heart  melted,  as  he  heard  the 
doctor  rouse  his  wife  and  child  &om  their  sleep. 

The  terrified  moans  of  the  startled  wife,  and  Ruth's 
loud  weeping  and  curious  questions,  were  soon  drowned 
by  the  lamentations  of  old  Rahel,  who  wrapped  in  even 
more  kerchiefs  than  usual,  rushed  into  the  sitting-room, 
and  while  lamenting  and  scolding  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
gathered  together  everything  tiiat  lay  at  hand.  She 
had  dragged  a  large  chest  after  her,  and  now  thtew  in 
candlesticks,  jugs,  and  even  the  chessmen  and  Ruth's 
old  doll  with  a  broken  head. 

When  the  third  hour  after  midnight  came,  the 
doctor  was  ready  for  departure. 

Marx's  charcoal  sledge,  with  its  Uttle  horse,  stopped 
before  the  door. 

This  was  a  strange  animal,  no  larger  than  a  cab^  at 
thin  as  a  goat,  and  in  some  places  woolly,  in  others  as 
bare  as  a  scraped  poodle. 

The  smith  helped  the  dumb  woman  into  the  8lei|^ 
the  doctor  put  Ruth  in  her  lap,  Ulrich  consoled  the 
child,  who  asked  him  all  sorts  of  questions,  but  the  <dd 
woman  would  not  part  from  the  chest,-  and  could 
scarcely  be  induced  to  enter  the  vehicle. 

'^  You  know,  across  the  mountains  into  the  Rhine 
valley — no  matter  where,"  Costa  whispend  to  Oe 
poacher. 
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Hangemarx  urged  on  his  little  horse,  and  answered, 
not  turning  to  the  Israehte,  who  had  addressed  him, 
but  to  Adam,  who  he  thought  would  understand  him 
better  than  the  bookworm:  "It  won't  do  to  go  up  the 
ravine,  without  making  any  circuit. .  The  count's  hounds 
will  track  us,  if  they  follow.  We'll  go  first  up  the  high- 
road by  the  Lautenhof.  To-morrow  will  be  a  fJEiir-day. 
People  will  come  early  from  the  villages  and  tread 
down  the  snow,  so  the  dogs  will  lose  the  scent.  If  it 
would  only  snow ! " 

Before  the  smithy,  the  doctor  held  out  his  hand  to 
Adam,  saying :  "  We  part  here,  fiiend." 

"  We'll  go  with  you,  if  agreeable  to  you." 

"  Consider,"  the  other  began  wamingly,  but  Adam 
interrupted  him,  saying : 

"  I  have  considered  everything ;  lost  is  lost.  Ul- 
rich,  take  the  doctor's  sack  from  his  shoulder." 

For  a  long  time  nothing  more  was  said. 

The  night  was  clear  and  cold ;  the  men's  footsteps 
fell  noiselessly  on  the  soft  snow,  nothing  was  heard 
except  the  creaking  of  the  sledge,  and  ever  and  anon 
Elizabeth's  low  moaning,  or  a  louder  word  in  the  old 
woman's  soliloquy.  Ruth  had  fallen  asleep  on  her 
mother's  lap,  and  was  breathing  heavily. 

At  Lautenhof  a  narrow  path  led  through  the  moun- 
tains deep  into  the  forest. 

As  it  grew  steeper,  the  snow  became  knee-deep, 
and  the  men  helped  the  little  horse,  which  often 
coughed,  tossing  its  thick  head  up  and  down,  as  if 
working  a  churn.  Once,  when  the  poor  creature  met 
with  a  very  heavy  fall,  Marx  pointed  to  the  green  woollen 
scarf  on  the  animal's  neck,  and  whispered  to  the  smith : 
*'  Twenty  years  old,  and  has  the  glanders  besides." 
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The  little  beast  nodded  slowly  and  mournfully,  as  if 
to  say:  "Life  is  hard;  this  will  probably  be  the  last 
time  I  draw  a  sleigh." 

The  broad,  heavy-laden  pine-boughs  drooped  wear- 
ily by  the  roadside,  the  gleaming  surface  of  the  snow 
stretched  in  a  monotonous  sheet  of  white  between  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  the  tops  of  the  dark  rocks  beside  the 
way  bore  smooth  white  caps  of  loose  snow,  the  forest 
stream  was  frozen  along  the  edges,  only  in  the  centre 
did  the  water  trickle  through  snow-crystals  and  sharp 
icicles  to  the  valley. 

So  long  as  the  moon  shone,  flickering  rays  danced 
and  sparkled  on  the  ice  and  snow,  but  afterwards  only 
the  tedious  glimmer  of  the  universal  snow-pall  lighted 
the  traveller's  way. 

"  If  it  would  only  snow ! "  repeated  the  charcoal- 
burner. 

The  higher  they  went,  the  deeper  grew  the  snow, 
the  more  wearisome  the  wading  and  climbing. 

Often,  on  the  doctor's  account,  the  smith  called  in 
a  low  voice,  "  Halt ! "  and  then  Costa  approached  the 
sleigh  and  asked  :  "  How  do  you  feel  ?  "  or  said :  "  We 
are  getting  on  bravely." 

Rahel  screamed  whenever  a  fox  barked  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  wolf  howled,  or  an  owl  flew  through  the  tree- 
tops,  brushing  the  snow  from  the  branches  with  its 
wings ;  but  the  others  also  started.  Marx  alone  walk- 
ed quietly  and  undisturbed  beside  his  little  horse's 
tliick  head ;  he  was  familiar  with  all  the  voices  of  the 
forest. 

It  grew  colder  towards  morning.  Ruth  woke  and 
cried,  and  her  father,  panting  for  breath,  asked :  "  When 
shall  we  rest  ?  " 
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'<  Behind  the  height ;  ten  anow-flfaocs  further," 
replied  the  charcoal-burner. 

''Courage,"  whispered  the  smith.  "Get  on  che 
sledge,  doctor ;  weTl  push." 

But  Costa  shook  his  head,  pointed  to  the  panting 
horse,  and  dragged  himself  onward. 

The  poacher  must  have  sent  his  arrows  in  a  stnmge 
curve,  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  after  another  slipped 
by,  and  the  top  was  not  yet  gained.  Meantime  it  grew 
lighter  and  lighter,  and  the  charcoal-burner,  with  in- 
creasing anxiety,  ever  and  anon  raised  his  head,  and 
glanced  aside.  The  sky  was  covered  with  clouds — the 
light  overhead  grey,  dim,  and  blended  with  mist  The 
snow  was  still  dazzling,  though  it  no  longer  sparkled 
and  glittered,  but  covered  every  object  with  the  dull 
whiteness  of  chalk. 

Ulrich  kept  beside  the  sledge  to  push  it  When 
Ruth  heard  him  groan,  she  stroked  the  hand  that 
grasped  the  edges,  this  pleased  him ;  and  he  smiled. 

When  they  again  stopped,  this  time  on  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  Ulrich  noticed  that  the  charcoal-burner  was 
sniffing  the  air  like  a  hound,  and  asked : 

"  What  is  it,  Marxle  ?  " 

The  poacher  grinned,  as  he  answered : 

"  It's  going  to  snow;  I  smell  it" 

The  road  now  led  down  towards  the  valley,  and, 
after  a  short  walk,  the  charcoal-burner  said : 

"  We  shall  find  shelter  below  with  J6rg,  and  a  warm 
fire  too,  you  poor  women." 

These  were  cheering  words,  and  came  just  at  the 
right  time,  for  large  snow-flakes  began  to  fill  the  air, 
and  a  light  breeze  drove  them  into  the  travellers'  fauces, 

^  There  1 "   cried   Ulrich,  pointing    to    the   saow* 
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covered  roof  of  a  wooden  hut,  that  stood  dose  before 
them  in  a  clearing  on  the  edge  of  the  forest 

Every  face  brightened,  but  Marx  Aock  has  head 
doubtfully,  muttering: 

'*  No  smoke,  no  bailing;  the  place  is  empty.  J^ 
has  gonew  At  Whitsuntide-— how  many  yean  ago  is 
it  ? — t*he  boys  left  to  act  as  rafbsmeni  but  then  he 
stayed  here.*' 

Reckoning  time  was  not  the  charcoal-burner's  strong 
point;  and  the  empty  hut,  the  dreary  open  window- 
casements  in  the  mouldering  wooden  walls,  the  holes  in 
the  roof,  through  which  a  quantity  of  snow  had  drifted 
into  the  only  room  in  the  deserted  house,  indicated  that 
no  human  being  had  sought  shelter  here  for  many  a 
winter. 

Old  Rahel  uttered  a  fresh  wail  of  grief,  when  she. 
saw  this  shelter;  but  after  the  men  had  removed  the 
snow  as  well  as  they  could,  and  covered  the  holes  in 
the  roof  with  pine-branches ;  when  Adam  had  lighted 
a  fire,  and  the  sacks  and  coverlets  were  brought  in  fix>m 
the  sledge,  and  laid  on  a  dry  spot  to  fiunish  seats  for 
the  women,  fresh  courage  entered  their  hearts,  and 
Rahel,  unasked,  dragged  herself  to  the  hearth,  and  set 
the  snow-filled  pot  on  the  fire. 

"  The  nag  must  have  two  hours'  rest,"  Mam  said*; 
''  then  they  could  push  on  and  reach  the  miller  in  the* 
ravine  before  night.  There  they  would  find  kind  frieild%. 
for  Jacklein  had  been  with  him  among  the  'peasants.'? 

The  snow-water  boiled,  the  doctor  and  his  wife 
rested,  Ulrich  and  Ruth  brought  wood,  which  the  smith 
had  split,  to  the  fire  to  dry,  when  suddenly  a  tenible 
cry  of  grief  rang  outside  of  the  hut 

Costa  hastily  rose,  the  children  fdUowed^  and  dd 
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Rahel,  whimpering,  drew  the  upper  kerchief  on  her  head 
over  her  face. 

The  little  horse,  its  tiny  legs  stretched  far  apart,  was 
lying  in  the  snow  by  the  sledge.  Beside  it  knelt  Marx, 
holding  the  clumsy  head  on  his  knee,  and  blowing  with 
his  crooked  mouth  into  the  animal's  nostrils.  The 
creature  showed  its  yellow  teeth,  and  put  out  its  t)luish 
tongue  as  if  it  wanted  to  lick  him ;  then  the  heavy  head 
fell,  the  dying  animal's  eyes  started  from  their  sockets, 
its  legs  grew  perfectly  stiff,  and  this  time  the  horse  was 
really  dead,  while  the  shafts  of  the  sledge  vainly  thrust 
themselves  into  the  air,  like*  the  gaping  mouth  of  a  de- 
serted bird. 

No  farther  progress  was  possible.  The  women  sat 
trembling  in  the  hut,  roasting  before  the  fire,  and  shiver- 
ing when  a  draught  touched  them.  Ruth  wept  for  the 
poor  little  horse,  and  Marx  sat  as  if  utterly  crushed  be- 
side his  old  friend's  stiffening  body,  heeding  nothing, 
least  of  all  the  snow,  which  was  making  him  whiter 
than  the  miller,  with  whom  he  had  expected  to  rest  that 
evening.  The  doctor  gazed  in  mute  despair  at  his 
dumb  wife,  who,  with  clasped  hands,  was  praying  fer- 
vently; the  smith  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  brow, 
vainly  pondering  over  what  was  to  be  done  now,  until 
his  head  ached;  while,  from  the  distance,  echoed  the 
howl  of  a  hungry  wolf,  and  a  pair  of  ravens  alighted  on 
a  white  bough  beside  the  Httle  horse,  gazing  greedily  at 
the  corpse  lying  in  the  snow. 

Meantime,  the  abbot  was  sitting  in  his  pleasantly- 
warmed  study,  which  was  pervaded  by  a  faint,  agree- 
able perfume,  gazing  now  at  the  logs  burning  in  the 
beautiful  marble  mantel-piece,  and  then  at  the  magistrate, 
who  had  brought  him  strange  tidings. 
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The  prelate's  white  woollen  morning-robe  clung 
closely  around  his  stately  figure.  Beside  him  lay,  side 
by  side,  for  comparison,  two  manuscript  copies  of  his 
favorite  book,  the  idyls  of  Theocritus,  which,  for  his 
amusement,  and  to  excel  the  translation  of  Coban 
Hesse,  he  was  turning  into  Latin  verse,  as  the  duties 
of  his  office  gave  him  leisiu^e. 

The  magistrate  was  standing  by  the  fire-side.  He 
was  a  thick-set  man  of  middle  height,  with  a  large  head, 
and  clever  but  coarse  features,  as  rudely  moulded  as  if 
they  had  been  carved  from  wood.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  informed  lawyers  in  the  country,  and  his  words 
flowed  as  smoothly  and  clearly  from  his  strong  lips,  as 
if  every  thought  in  his  keen  brain  was  bom  fully 
matured  and  beautifully  finished. 

In  the  farthest  comer  of  the  room,  awaiting  a  sign 
from  his  master,  stood  the  magistrate's  clerk,  a  little 
man  with  a  round  head,  and  legs  like  the  sickle  of  the 
waxing  or  waning  moon.  He  carried  under  his  short 
arms  two  portfolios,  filled  with  important  papers. 

"He  comes  from  Portugal,  an^  has  lived  under  an 
assumed  name  ?  "  So  the  abbot  repeated,  what  he  had 
just  heard. 

"  His  name  is  Lopez,  not  Costa,"  replied  the  other; 
"these  papers  prove  it.  Give  me  the  portfolio,  man ! 
The  diploma  is  in  the  brown  one." 

.  He  handed  a  parchment  to  the  prelate,  who,  after 
reading  it,  said  firmly  : 

"  This  Jew  is  a  more  important  person  than  we  sup- 
posed. They  are  not  lavish  with  such  praise  in  Coim- 
bra.  Are  you  taking  good  care  of  the  doctor's  books 
Herr  Conrad  ?  I  will  look  at  them  to-morrow." 

"  They  are  at  your  disDOsaL     These  papers.  .  ► ." 
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"  Leave  them,  leave  them." 

"  There  will  be  more  than  enough  for  the  complaint 
without  them,"  said  the  magistrate.  "  Our  town-clerk, 
who  though  no  student  is,  as  you  know,  a  man  of  much 
experience,  shares  my  opinion."  Then  he  continued 
pathetically :  "  Only  he  who  has  cause  to  fear  the  law 
hides  his  name,  only  he,  who  feels  guilty,  flees  the 
judge." 

A  subtle  smile,  that  was  not  wholly  free  from  bitter- 
ness, hovered  around  the  abbot's  lips,  for  he  thought  of 
the  painful  trial  and  the  torture-chamber  in  the  town- 
hall,  and  no  longer  saw  in  the  doctor  merely  the  Jew, 
but  the  humanist  and  companion  in  study. 

His  glance  again  fell  on  the  diploma,  and  while  the 
other  continued  his  representations,  the  prelate  stretched 
himself  more  comfortably  in  his  arm-chair  and  gazed 
thoughtfully  at  the  ground.  Then,  as  if  an  idea  had 
suddenly  occurred  to  him,  he  touched  his  high  forehead 
with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  suddenly  interrupting 
the  eager  speaker,  said : 

"  Father  Anselm*came  to  us  from  Porto  five  years 
ago,  and  when  there  knew  every  one  who  understood 
Greek.     Go,  Gutbub,  and  tell  the  librarian  to  come." 

The  monk  soon  appeared. 

Tidings  of  Ulrich's  disappearance  and  the  Jew's 
flight  had  spread  rapidly  through  the  monastery;  the 
news  was  discussed  in  the  choir,  the  school,  the  stable 
and  the  kitchen ;  Father  Anselm  alone  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  the  matter,  though  he  had  been  busy  in  the 
library  before  daybreak,  and  the  vexatious  incident  had 
been  eagerly  talked  of  there. 

It  was  evident,  that  the  elderly  man  cared  little  for 
anything  that  happened  in  the  world,  outside  of  his 
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manuscripts  and  printing.  His  long,  nanow  head 
rested  on  a  thin  neck,  which  did  not  stand  erectp  but 
grew  out  between  the  shoulders  like  a  bianch  from  die 
stem.  His  face  was  giejr  and  lined  with  wrinkles,  like 
pumice-stone,  but  large  bright  efes  lent  meaning  and 
attraction  to  the  withered  countenance. 

At  first  he  listened  indififioendy  to  the  abbof  s  story, 
but  as  soon  as  the  Jew's  name  was  mentioned,  and  he 
had  read  the  diploma,  as  swifUy  as  if  he  possessed  the 
gift  of  gathering  the  whole  contents  of  ten  lines  at  a 
single  comprehensive  glance,  he  said  eageiiy : 

''Lopez,  Doctor  Lopez  was  here!  And  we  did 
not  know  it,  and  have  not  consulted  with  him  1  Where 
is  he  ?    What  are  peoj^e  plannmg  against  him  ?" 

After  he  had  learned  that  the  Jew  had  fled,  and  the 
abbot  requested  him  to  teU  all  he  knew  about  the  doc- 
tor, he  collected  his  thoughts  and  sorrowfully  began : 

^'  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure ;  the  man  committed  a 
great  offence.  He  is  a  great  sinner  in  God's  eyes. 
You  know  his  guilt  ?" 

"  We  know  everything,"  cried  the  magistrate,  with 
a  meaning  glance  at  the  prelate.  Then,  as  if  he  sin* 
cerely  pitied  the  crimmal,  he  continued  with  wdl- 
feigned  sympathy :  ''  How  did  the  learned  man  commit 
such  a  misdeed  ?" 

The  abbot  imderstood  the  stratagem,  but  Anseltn'ft 
words  could  not  be  recalled,  and  as  he  himself  desired 
to  learn  more  of  the  doctor's  history,  he  asked  the 
monk  to  tell  what  he  knew. 

The  librarian,  in  his  curt,  dry  manner,  yet  with'  a 
warmth  unusual  to  him,  described  the  doctor's  great 
learning  and  briUiant  intellect,  saying  that  his  &ther, 
though  a  Jew,  had  been  in  his  way  an  aristocratic  man. 
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sillier]  witli  many  a  noble  family,  for  until  the  reign.of 
King  Kmanucl,  who  [persecuted  the  Hebrews,  they  had 
^•njoycfl  great  distinction  in  Portugal.  In  those  days  it 
had  U;(;n  hard  to  distinguish  Jews  from  Christians.  At 
ihtr  time  of  the  expulsion  a  few  favored  Israelites  had 
\nu:u  ;illo wed  to  stay,  among  them  the  worthy  Rodrigo, 
lh<;  doctor's  father,  who  had  been  the  king's  physician 
;iiid  w.'is  licld  in  high  esteem  by  the  sovereign.  Lopez 
obtained  the  highest  honors  at  Coimbra,  but  instead  of 
f(il lowing  medicine,  like  his  father,  devoted  himself  to 
ihr  htinii'inilies. 

•*  Then:  was  no  need  to  earn  his  living — to  earn  his 
living,"  continued  the  monk,  speaking  slowly  and  care- 
ftilly,  ;ind  repeating  the  conclusion  of  his  sentence,  as  if 
111'  wrre  in  the  act  of  collating  two  manuscripts,  "  for 
kodrigo  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Portugal. 
His  son  Lope/  was  rich,  very  rich  in  friends,  aiid  among 
llii'Mi  were  numbered  all  to  whom  knowledge  was  dear. 
Iwen  among  the  Christians  he  had  many  friends. 
Among  us — I  mean  in  our  library— he  also  obtained 
great  respect.  I  owe  him  many  a  hint,  much  aid;  I 
mean  in  referring  me  to  rare  books,  and  explaining 
obscure  passages.  When  he  no  longer  visited  us, 
I  missetl  him  sorely.  I  am  not  curious;  or  do  you 
tlunk  I  am  ?  I  am  not  curious,  but  I  could  not 
Jiclp  inquiring  about  him,  and  then  I  heard  very  bad 
things.  Wcmien  are  to  blame  for  everything;  of  course 
ti  was  a  woman  again.  A  merchant  from  Flandeis— 
a  riuistian  —  had  settled  in  Porto.  The  doctor's  &- 
thcr  \isitcd  his  house;    but   you   probably   know  all 

ihls?" 

*•  Oi"  course  I  of  course ! "  cried  the  magistrate 
**  lUu  go  on  with  your  slor)-.** 
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"  Old  Doctor  Rodrigo  was  the  Netherlander's  physi- 
cian, and  closed  his  eyes  on  the  death-bed.  An  orphan 
was  left,  a  girl,  who  had  not  a  single  relative  in  Porto. 
They  said — I  mean  the  young  doctors  and  students 
who  had  seen  her — that  she  was  pleasing,  very  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  But  it  was  not  on  that  account,  but  be- 
cause she  was  orphaned  and  desolate,  that  the  physician 
took  the  child — I  mean  the  girl." 

"And  reared  her  as  a  Jewess?"  interrupted  the 
magistrate,  with  a  questioning  glance. 

"As  a  Jewess  ?"  replied  the  monk,  excitedly.  "Who 
says  so  ?  He  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  A  Christian 
widow  educated  her  in  the  physician's  country-house, 
not  in  the  city.  When  the  young  doctor  returned  from 
Coimbra,  he  saw  her  there  more  than  once — more 
than  once;  certainly,  more  often  than  was  good  for 
him.  The  devil  had  a  finger  in  the  matter.  I  know, 
too,  how  they  were  married.  Before  one  Jew  and  two 
Christian  witnesses,  they  plighted  their  troth  to  each 
other,  and  exchanged  rings — rings  as  if  it  were  a  Chris- 
tian ceremony,  though  he  remained  a  Jew  and  she  a 
Christian.  He  intended  to  go  to  the  Netherlands  with 
her,  but  one  of  the  witnesses  betrayed  them — de- 
nounced them  to  the  Holy  Inquisition.  This  soon .  in- 
terposed of  course,  for  there  it  interferes  with  every- 
thing, and  in  this  case  it  was  necessary;  nay  more — a 
Christian  duty.  The  young  wife  was  seized  in  the 
street  with  her  attendant  and  thrown  into  prison;  on 
the  rack  she  entirely  lost  the  power  of  speech.  The 
old  ])hysician  and  the  doctor  were  warned  in  time,  and 
kept  closely  concealed.  Through  Chamberlain  de  Sa, 
her  uncle — or  was  it  only  her  cousin? — through  de 
Sa  the  wife  regained  her  liberty,  and  then  I  believe  all 
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three  fled  to  France— the  father,  son  and  wife.     But 
no,  they  must  have  come  here. . . ." 

"  There  you  have  it ! "  cried  the  magistrate,  inter- 
rupting the  monk,  and  glancing  triumphantly  at  the 
prelate.  *'  An  old  practitioner  scents  crime,  as  a  tree- 
frog  smeUs  rain.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  can  say  with 
certainty :  We  have  him,  and  the  worst  punishment  is 
too  little  for  his  deserts.  There  shall  be  an  unparalleled 
execution,  something  wonderful,  magnificent,  grand! 
You  have  given  me  important  information,  and  I  thank 
you.  Father." 

"Then  you  knew  nothing?"  faltered  the  librarian; 
and,  raising  his  neck  higher  than  usual,  the  vein  in  the 
centre  of  his  forehead  swelled  with  wrath. 

"  No,  Anselme!  "  said  the  abbot.  "  But  it  was  your 
duty  to  speak,  as,  unfortunately,  it  was  mine  to  listen. 
Come  to  me  again,  by  and  bye;  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you.*' 

The  librarian  bowed  silently,  coldly  and  proudly, 
and  without  vouchsafing  the  magistrate  a  single  glance, 
went  back,  not  to  his  books,  but  to  his  cell,  where  he 
paced  up  and  down  a  long  time,  sorrowfully  murmuring 
Lopez's  name,  striking  himself  on  the  mouth,  pressing 
his  clenched  hand  to  his  brow,  and  at  last  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees  to  pray  for  the  Jew,  before  the 
image  of  the  crucified  Redeemer. 

As  soon  as  the  monk  had  left  the  room,  the  magis- 
trate exclaimed : 

"  What  unexpected  aid !  What  series  of  sins  He 
l)efore  us !  First  the  small  ones.  He  had  never  worn 
the  Jews*  badge,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  served  by 
Christians,  for  Caspar's  daughters  were  often  at  the 
house  to  help  in  sewing.     A  sword  was  found  in  \m 
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dwelling,  and  the  Jew,  who  carries  weapons,  renounces, 
since  he  uses  self-protection,  the  aid  of  the  authorities. 
Finally,  we  know  that  Lopez  used  an  assumed  name. 
Now  we  come  to  the  great  offences.  They  are  divided 
into  four  parts.  He  has  practised  magic  spells ;  he  has 
sought  to  corrupt  a  Christian's  son  by  heresies ;  he  has 
led  a  Christian  woman  into  a  marriage;  and  he  has— 
I  close  with  the  worst — he  has  reared  the  daughter  of 
a  Christian  woman,  I  mean  his  wife,  a  Jewess  J" 

**  Reared  his  child  a  Jewess  ?  Do  you  know  that 
positively  ?  "  asked  the  abbot. 

"She  bears  the  Jewish  name  of  Ruth.  What  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  prominent  are  well 
chosen,  clearly-proved  crimes,  worthy  of  death.  Your 
learning  is  great.  Reverend  Abbot,  but  I  know  the 
old  writers,  too.  The  Emperor  Constant! us  made  mar- 
riages between  Jews  and  Christians  punishable  with 
death.     I  can  show  you  the  passage." 

The  abbot  felt  that  the  crime  of  which  the  Jew  was 
accused  was  a  heavy  and  unpardonable  one,  but  he  re- 
garded only  the  sin,  and  it  vexed  him  to  see  how  the 
magistrate's  zeal  was  exclusively  turned  against  the 
unhappy  criminal.  So  he  rose,  saying  with  cold 
hauteur : 

"Then  do  your  duty." 

"  Rely  upon  it.  We  shall  capture  him  and  his 
family  to-morrow.  The  town-clerk  is  full  of  zeal  too. 
We  shall  not  be  able  to  harm  the  child,  but  it  must  be 
taken  from  the  Jew  and  receive  a  Christian  education. 
It  would  be  our  right  to  do  this,  even  if  both  parents 
were  Hebrews.  You  know  the  Freiburg  case.  No 
less  a  personage  than  the  great  Ulrich  Zasius  has  de- 
cided, that  Jewish  children  might  be  baptized  without 
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their  father's  knowledge.     I  beg  you  to  send  Father 
Anselm  to  the  town-hall  on  Saturday  as  a  witness." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  prelate,  but  he  spoke  with 
so  little  eagerness,  that  it  justly  surprised  the  magistrate. 
"  Well  then,  catch  the  Jew ;  but  take  him  alive.  And 
one  thing  more !  I  wish  to  see  and  speak  to  the  doc- 
tor, before  you  torture  him." 

"  I  will  bring  him  to  you  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  The'  Nurembergers !  the  Nurembergers !...."  re- 
plied the  abbot,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  They  don't  hang  any  one  till  they  catch  him.** 

The  magistrate  regarded  these  words  as  a  challenge 
to  put  forth  every  effort  for  the  Jew's  capture,  so  he 
answered  eagerly :  "  We  shall  have  him,  Your  Rever- 
ence, we  shall  surely  have  him.  They  are  trapped  in  the 
snow.  The  sergeants  are  searching  the  roads ;  I  shall 
summon  your  foresters  and  mine,  and  put  them  under 
Count  Frohlinger's  command.  It  is  his  duty  to  aid  us. 
What  fA^y  cannot  find  with  their  attendants,  squires^ 
beaters  and  hounds,  is  not  hidden  in  the  forest.  Your 
blessing.  Holy  Father,  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

The  abbot  was  alone. 

He  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  coals  in  the  fireplace, 
recalling  everything  he  had  just  seen  and  heard,  while 
his  vivid  power  of  imagination  showed  him  the  learned, 
unassuming  man,  who  had  spent  long  years  in  quiet 
seclusion,  industriously  devoting  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  A  slight  feeling  of  envy  stole  into  his  heart ; 
how  rarely  he  himself  was  permitted  to  pursue  undis- 
turbed, and  without  interruption,  the  scientific  subjects, 
in  which  alone  he  found  pleasure. 

He  was  vexed  with  himself,  that  he  could  feel  so 
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little  anger  against  a  criminal,  whose  guilt  was  deserving 
of  death,  and  reproached  himself  for  lukewarmness. 
Then  he  remembered  that  the  Jew  had  sinned  for  love, 
and  that  to  him  who  has  loved  much,  much  should 
be  forgiven.  Finally,  it  seemed  a  great  boon,  that  he 
was  soon  to  be  permitted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  worthy  doctor  from  Coimbra.  Never  had  the  zeal- 
ous magistrate  appeared  so  repulsive  as  to-day,  and 
when  he  remembered  how  the  crafty  man  had  outwitted 
poor  Father  Anselm  in  his  presence,  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
himself  committed  an  unworthy  deed.  And  yet,  yet  — 
the  Jew  could  not  be  saved,  and  had  deserved  what 
threatened  him. 

A  monk  summoned  him,  but  the  abbot  did  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be 
left  an  hour  alone. 

He  now  took  in  his  hand  a  volume  he  called 
the  mirror  of  his  soul,  and  in  which  he  noted  many 
things  "  for  the  confession,"  that  he  desired  to  deter- 
mine to  his  own  satisfaction.     To-day  he  wrote : 

"  It  would  be  a  duty  to  hate  a  Jew  and  criminal, 
zealously  to  persecute  what  Holy  Church  has  con- 
demned. Yet  I  cannot  do  so.  Who  is  the  magistrate, 
and  what  are  Father  Anselm  and  this  learned  doctor ! 
The  one  narrow-minded,  only  familiar  with  the  little 
world  he  knows  and  in  which  he  lives,  the  others 
divinely-gifted,  full  of  knowledge,  rulers  in  the  wide 
domain  of  thought.  And  the  former  outwits  the  latter, 
who  show  themselves  children  in  comparison  with  him. 
How  Anselm  stood  before  him !  The  deceived  child 
was  great,  the  clever  man  small.  What  men  call  clever* 
ness  is  only  small-minded  persons'  skill  in  life;  simplicity 
is  peculiar  to  the  truly  great  man,  because  petty  afifairs 
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are  too  small  for  him,  and  his  eye  does  not  count  the 
grains  of  dust,  but  looks  upward,  and  has  a  share  in  the 
infinitude  stretching  before  us.  Jesus  Christ  was  gentle 
as  a  child  and  loved  children,  he  was  the  Son  of  God« 
yet  voluntarily  yielded  himself  into  the  hands  of  men. 
The  greatest  of  great  men  did  not  belong  to  the  ranks 
of  the  clever.  Blessed  are  the  meek,  He  said.  I  under* 
stand  those  words.  He  is  meek,  whose  soul  is  open, 
clear  and  pure  as  a  mirror,  and  the  greatest  philoso^ 
phers,  the  noblest  minds  I  have  met  in  life  and  history 
were  also  meek.  The  brute  is  clever ;  wisdom  is  the 
cleverness  of  the  noble-minded.  We  must  all  follow 
the  Saviour,  and  he  among  us,  who  unites  wisdom  to 
meekness,   will  come  nearest  to  the  Redeemer." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Marx  had  gone  out  to  reconnoitre  in  a  more  cheer- 
ful mood,  for  the  doctor  had  made  good  the  loss 
sustained  in  the  death  of  his  old  nag,  and  he  returned 
at  noon  with  good  news. 

A  wood-carrier,  whom  he  met  on  the  high-road,  had 
told  him  where  Jorg,  the  charcoal-burner,  lived. 

The  fugitives  could  reach  his  hut  before  night,  and 
in  so  doing  approach  nearer  the  Rhine  valley. 

Everything  was  ready  for  departure,  but  old  Rahd 
objected  to  travelling  further.  She  was  sitting  on  a 
stone  before  the  hut,  for  the  smoke  in  the  narrow  room 
oppressed  her  breathing,  and  it  seemed  as  if  terror  had 
robbed  her  of  her  senses.  Gazing  into  vacancy  with 
wild  eyes  and  chattering  teeth,  she  tried  to  make  cakes 
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and  mould  dumplings  out  of  the  snow^  which  she  prob- 
ably took  for  flour.  She  neither  heard  the  doctor's  call 
nor  saw  his  wife  beckon,  and  when  the  former  grasped 
lier  to  compel  her  to  rise,  uttered  a  loud  shriek.  At  last 
the  smith  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  sit  down  on 
the  sledge,  and  the  party  moved  forward. 

Adam  had  harnessed  himself  to .  the  front  of  the 
vehicle.  Marx  went  to  and  fro,  pushing  when  neces- 
sary. The  dumb  woman  waded  through  the  snow  by 
her  husband's  side.  "  Poor  wife  I"  he  said  once ;  but 
she  pressed  his  arm  closer,  looking  up  into  his  eyes  as 
if  she  wished  to  say :  "  Surely  I  shall  lack  nothing,  if 
only  you  are  spared  to  me ! " 

She  enjoyed  his  presence  as  if  it  were  a  favor 
granted  by  destiny,  but  only  at  chance  moments,  for 
she  could  not  banish  her  fear  for  him,  and  of  the  pursuers 
—  her  dread  of  uncertainty  and  wandering. 

If  snow  rattled  from  a  pine-tree,  if  she  noticed 
Lopez  turn  his  head,  or  if  old  Rahel  uttered  a  moan, 
she  shuddered;  and  this  was  not  unperceived  by  her 
husband,  who  told  himself  that  she  had  every  reason  to 
look  forward  to  the  next  few  hours  with  grave  anxiety. 

Each  moment  might  bring  imprisonment  to  him 
and  all,  and  if  they  discovered — if  it  were  disclosed 
who  he,  who  Elizabeth  was.  .  .  . 

Ulrich  and  Ruth  brought  up  the  rear,  saying  little 
to  each  other. 

At  first  the  path  ascended  again,  then  led  down  to 
the  valley.  It  had  stopped  snowing  long  before,  and 
the  farther  they  went  the  lighter  the  drifts  became. 

They  had  journeyed  in  this  way  for  two  hours,  when 
Ruth's  strength  failed,  and  she  stood  still  with  tearful, 
imploring  eyes.  The  charcoal-burner  saw  it,  and  growled: 
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"  Come  here,  little  girl ;  I'll  carry  you  to  the 
sleigh." 

"  No,  let  me,"  Ulrich  eagerly  interposed. 

And  Ruth  exclaimed : 

"  Yes,  you,  you  shall  carry  me." 

Marx  grasped  her  around  the  waist,  lifted  her  high 
into  the  air,  and  placed  her  in  the  boy's  arms.  She 
clasped  her  hands  around  his  neck,  ^nd  as  he  wal)ce(} 
on  pressed  her  freshj  cool  cheek  to  his.  It  pleased  him, 
and  the  thought  entered  his  mind  that  he  had  been 
parted  from  her  a  long  time,  and  it  was  delightful  to 
have  her  again. 

His  heart  swelled  more  and  more;  he  felt  that  he 
would  rather  have  Ruth  than  everything  else  in  the 
world,  and  he  drew  her  towards  him  as  closely  as  if  an  in- 
visible hand  were  already  out-stretched  to  take  her  fronx 
him. 

To-day  her  dear,  delicate  little  face  was  not  pale, 
but  glowed  crimson  after  the  long  walk  through  the 
frosty,  winter  air.  She  was  glad  to  have  Ulrich  clasp 
her  so  firmly,  so  she  pressed  her  cheek  closer  to  his, 
loosened  her  fingers  from  his  neck,  caressingly  stroked 
his  face  with  her  cold  hand,  and  murmured : 

**  You  are  kind,  Ulrich,  and  I  love  you  ! " 

It  sounded  so  tender  and  loving,  that  Ulrich's  heart 
melted,  for  no  one  had  spoken  to  him  so  since  his 
mother  went  away. 

He  felt  strong  and  joyous,  Ruth  did  not  seem  at  all 
heavy,  and  when  she  again  clasped  her  hands  around 
his  neck,  he  said :  "  I  should  like  to  carry  you  so 
always." 

Ruth  only  nodded,  as  if  the  wish  pleased  her,  but  he 
continued : 
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"In  the  monastery  I  had  no  one,  who  was  very 
kind  to  me,  for  even  Lips,  well,  he  was  a  count  — 
everybody  is  kind  to  you.  You  don't  know  what  it  is, 
to  be  all  alone,  and  have  to  struggle  against  every  one. 
AVhen  I  was  in  the  monastery,  I  often  wished  that  I 
was  lying  under  the  earth ;  now  I  don't  want  to  die, 
and  we  will  stay  with  you  —  father  told  me  so — and 
everything  will  be  just  as  it  was,  and  I  shall  learn  no 
more  Latin,  but  become  a  painter,  or  smith-artificer, 
or  anything  else,  for  aught  I  care,  if  I'm  only  not  obliged 
to  leave  you  again." 

He  felt  Ruth  raise  her  little  head,  and  press  her  soft 
lips  on  his  forehead  just  over  his  eyes;  then  he  lowered 
tlie  arms  in  which  she  rested,  kissed  her  mouth,  and 
said:  "Now  it  seems  as  if  I  had  my  mother  back 
again  1 " 

"  Does  it  ?"  she  asked,  with  sparkling  eyes.  "  Now 
])ut  me  down.     I  am  well  again,  and  want  to  run." 

So  saying,  she  slipped  to  the  ground,  and  he  did  not 
detain  her. 

Ruth  now  walked  stoutly  on  beside  the  lad,  and 
made  him  tell  her  about  the  bad  boys  in  the  monastery, 
Count  Lips,  the  pictures,  the  monks,  and  his  own 
flight,  until,  just  as  it  grew  dark,  they  reached  the  goal 
of  their  walk. 

J  org,  the  charcoal-burner,  received  them,  and  opened 
his  hut,  but  only  to  go  away  himself,  for  though  willing 
to  give  the  fugitives  shelter  and  act  against  the  authori- 
ties, he  did  not  wish  to  be  present,  if  the  refiigees  should 
be  caught.  Caught  with  them,  hung  with  them !  He 
knew  the  proverb,  and'  went  down  to  the  village,  with 
the  florins  Adam  gave  him. 

There  was  a  hearth  for  cooking  in^e  hut,  and  two 
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roomsy  one  large  and  one  small,  for  in  summer  the  cl&ar- 
coal-burners'  wives  and  children  live  with  them.  The 
travellers  needed  rest  and  refreshment,  and  might  have 
found  both  here,  had  not  fear  embittered  the  food  and 
driven  sleep  from  their  weary  eyes. 

Jorg  was  to  return  early  the  next  morning  with  a 
team  of  horses.  This  was  a  great  consolation.  Old 
Rahel,  too,  had  regained  her  self-control,  and  was  sound 
asleep. 

The  children  foUowed  her  example,  and  at  midnight 
Elizabeth  slept  too. 

Marx  lay  beside  the  hearth,  and  from  his  crooked 
mouth  came  a  strange,  snoring  noise,  that  sounded  like 
the  last  note  of  an  organ-pipe,  from  which  the  air  is- 
expiring. 

Hours  after  all  the  others  were  asleep,  Adam  and 
the  doctor  still  sat  on  a  sack  of  straw,  engaged  in  ear- 
nest conversation. 

Lopez  had  told  his  friend  the  story  of  his  happiness 
and  sorrow,  closing  with  the  words : 

"  So  you  know  who  we  are,  and  why  we  left  our 
home.  You  are  giving  me  your  future,  together  with 
many  other  things ;  no  gift  can  repay  you ;  but  first  of 
all,  it  was  due  you  that  you  should  know  my  past." 

Then,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  smith,  he  a^ed : 
"  You  are  a  Christian ;  will  you  still  cleave  to  me,  after 
what  you  have  heard  ?  " 

Adam  silently  pressed  the  Jew's  right  hand,  and 
after  remaining  lost  in  thought  for  a  time,  said  in  a  hol- 
low tone: 

"If  they  catch  you,  and  —  Holy  Virgin — if  they 
discover  ....  Ruth  ....  She  is  not  really  a  Jew's 
child  . . .  •  have  you  reared  her  as  a  Jewess  ?" 
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**  No ;  only  as  a  good  human  child." 

**  Is  she  baptized  ?" 

Lopez  answered  this  question  also  in  the  negative^ 
The  smith  shook  his  head  disapprovingly,  but  the 
doctor  said  :  "  She  knows  more  about  Jesus,  than  many 
a  Christian  child  of  her  age.  When  she  is  grown  up, 
she  will  be  free  to  follow  either  her  mother  or  her 
father." 

"  Why  have  you  not  become  a  Christian  yourself? 
Forgive  the  question.     Surely  you  are  one  at  heart." 

"  That,  that . . .  you  see,  there  are  things . . .  Suppose 
that  every  male  scion  of  your  family,  from  generation 
to  generation,  for  many  hundred  years,  had  been  a 
smith,  and  now  a  boy  should  grow  up,  who  said :  *  I 
despise  your  trade  ?'" 

"If  Ulrich  should  say  :  *  I  wish  to  be  an  artist;'  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  me." 

"  Even  if  smiths  were  persecuted  like  us  Jews,  and 
he  ran  from  your  guild  to  another  out  of  fear  ?" 

"No — that  would  be  base,  and  can  scarcely  be 
compared  with  your  case ;  for  see — you  are  acquainted 
with  everything,  even  what  is  called  Christianity ;  nay, 
^he  Saviour  is  dear  to  you ;  you  have  already  told  me 
so.  Well  then  !  Suppose  you  were  a  foundling  and 
were  shown  our  faith  and  yours,  and  asked  for  which 
you  would  decide,  which  would  you  choose  ?" 

"  We  pray  for  life  and  peace,  and  where  peace 
exists,  love  cannot  be  lacking,  and  yet!  Perhaps  I 
might  decide  for  yours." 

"  There  you  have  it." 

"  No,  no  !  We  have  not  done  with  this  question  so 
speedily.  See,  I  do  not  grudge  you  your  faith,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  disturb  it.     The  child  must  believe,  that  all 
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its  parents  do  and  require  of  him  is  right,  but  the  stran- 
ger sees  with  different,  keener  eyes,  than  the  son  and 
daughter.  You  occupy  a  filial  relation  towards; your 
•Church — I  do  not.  I  know  the  doctrine  of  J^esus 
Christ,  and  if  I  had  lived  in  Palestine  in  his  time,  should 
have  been  one  of  the  first  to  follow  the  Master,  but 
since,  from  those  days  to  the  present,  much  human 
work  has  mingled  with  his  sublime  teachings.  This  too 
must  be  dear  to  you,  for  it  belongs  to  your  parents — 
but  it  repels  me.  I  have  lived,  labored  and  watched 
all  night  for  the  truth,  and  were  I  now  to  come  before 
the  baptismal  font  and  say  *  yes '  to  everything  the 
priests  ask,  I  should  be  a  liar." 

"They  have  caused  you  bitter  suffering;  tortured  your 
wife,  driven  you  and  your  family  from  your  home .  . .  ." 

"  I  have  borne  all  that  patiently,"  cried  the  doctor, 
deeply  moved.  "  But  there  are  many  other  sins  now 
committed  against  me  and  mine,  for  which  there  is  no 
forgiveness.  I  know  the  great  Pagans  and  their  works. 
Their  need  of  love  extends  only  to  the  nation,  to  which 
they  belong,  not  to  humanity.  Unselfish  justice,  is  to 
them  the  last  thing  man  owes  his  fellow-man.  Christ 
extended  love  to  all  nations.  His  heart  was  large  enough 
to  love  all  mankind.  Human  love,  the  purest  and 
fairest  of  virtues,  is  the  sublime  gift,  the  noble  heritage, 
he  left  behind  to  his  brothers  in  sorrow.  My  hearty 
the  poor  heart  under  this  black  doublet,  this  heart 
was  created  for  human  love,  this  soul  thirsted,  with  all 
its  powers,  to  help  its  neighbors  and  lighten  their  sor- 
rows. To  exercise  human  love  is  to  be  good,  but 
tliey  no  longer  know  it,  and  what  is  worse,  a  thousand 
times  worse,  they  constantly  destroy  in  me  and  mine 
Uie  desire  to  be  good,  good  in  th  ^  sense  of  their  own 
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Master.  Wordly  wealth  is  trash  —  to  be  rich  the 
]>oorest  happiness.  .Yet  the  Jew  is  not  forbidden  to 
strive  for  this,  they  take  scarcely  half  his  gains; — ^nor 
can  they  deny  him  the  pursuit  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  intellect  —  pure  knowledge  —  for  our  minds  are 
not  feebler  or  more  idle,  and  soar  no  less  boldly  than 
theirs.  The  prophets  came  from  the  East!  But 
the  happiness  of  the  soul — the  right  to  exercise  char- 
ity is  denied  to  us.  It  is  a  part  of  charity  for  each  nian 
to  regard  his'  neighbor  as  himself — to  feel  for  him, 
iis  it  were,  with  his  own  heart — to  lighten  his  burdens, 
minister  unto  him  in  his  sorrows,  and  to  gladden 
his  happiness.  This  the  Christian  denies  the  Jew.  Your 
love  ceases  when  you  meet  me  and  mine,  and  if  I 
sought  to  put  myself  on  an  equality  with  the  Christian, 
from  the  pure  desire  to  satisfy  his  Master's  most  beauti- 
tiful  lesson^  what  would  be  my  fate  ?  The  Jew  is  not 
permitted  to  be  good.  Not  to  be  good!  Whoever 
imposes  that  upon  his  brother,  commits  a  sin  for  which 
I  know  no  forgiveness.  And  if  Jesus  Christ  should 
return  to  earth  and  see  the  pack  that  hunts  us,  surely 
He,  who  was  human  love  incarnate,  would  open  His 
arms  wide,  wide  to  us,  and  ask :  *  Who  are  these 
apostles  of  hate !     I  know  them  not ! ' " 

The  doctor  paused,  for  the  door  had  opened,  and  he 
rose  with  flushed  face  to  look  into  the  adjoining  room ; 
but  the  smith  held  him  back,  saying : 

"  Stay,  stay !  Marx  went  out  into  the  open  air. 
Ah,  sir !  no  doubt  your  words  are  true,  but  were  they 
Jews-  who  crucified  the  Saviour?" 

**  And  this  crime  is  daily  avenged,"  replied  Lopez. 
*'  How  many  wicked,  how  many  low  souls,  who  basely 
s(juander  divine  gifts  to  obtain  worthless  pelf,  there  are 
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among  my  people!  More  than  half  of  them  are 
stripped  of  honor  and  dignity  on  your  altar  of  ven- 
geance, and  thrust  into  the  arms  of  repulsive  avarice. 
And  this,  all  this  ....  But  enough  of  these  things ! 
They  rouse  my  inmost  soul  to  wrath,  and  I  have  other 
matters  to  discuss  with  you." 

The  scholar  now  began  to  speak  to  the  smith,  like  a 
dying  man,  about  the  future  of  his  family,  told  him 
where  he  had  concealed  his  small  property,  and  did  not 
hide  the  fact,  that  his  marriage  had  not  only  drawn 
upon  him  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  but  the 
curse  of  his  co-religionists.  He  took  it  upon  himself  to 
provide  for  Ulrich,  as  if  he  were  his  own  child,  should 
any  misfortune  befall  the  smith ;  and  Adam  promised, 
if  he  remained  alive  and  at  liberty,  to  do  the  same  for 
the  doctor's  wife  and  daughter. 

Meantime,  a  conversation  of  a  very  different  nature 
was  held  before  the  hut. 

The  poacher  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  his  name  was  called.  He  turned  in  alarm, 
but  soon  regained  his  composure,  for  it  was  Jorg  who 
beckoned,  and  then  drew  him  into  the  forest. 

Marx  expected  no  good  news,  yet  he  started  when 
his  companion  said: 

"  I  know  now,  who  the  man  is  you  have  brought. 
He's  a  Jew.  Don't  try  to  humbug  me.  The  constable 
from  the  city  has  come  to  the  village.  The  man,  who 
captures  the  Israelite,  will  get  fifteen  fiorins.  Fifteen 
florins,  good  money.  The  magistrate  will  count  it,  all 
on  one  board,  and  the  vicar  says '* 

"  I  don't  care  much  for  your  priests,"  replied  Marx. 
"  I  am  from  Weinsberg,  and  have  found  the  Jew  a 
worthy  man.     No  one  shall  touch  him." 
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"  A  Jew,  and  a  good  raan  I "  cried  Jorg,  laughing. 
"  If  you  won't  help,  so  much  the  worse  for  you.  You'll 
risk  your  neck,  and  the  fifteen  florins.  .  .  .  Will  you  go 
shares  ?     Yes  or  no  ?  " 

"Heaven's  thunder!"  murmured  the  poacher,  his 
crooked  mouth  watering.  "  How  much  is  half  of  fif- 
teen florins  ?  " 

"  About  seven,  I  should  say." 

"  A  calf  and  a  pig — "  • 

"  A  swine  for  the  Jew,  that  will  suit.  You'll  keq) 
him  here  in  the  trap." 

"I  can't,  Jorg;  by  my  soul,  I  can't!  Let  me 
alone ! " 

"  Very  well,  for  aught  I  care ;  but  the  legal  gentle- 
men.    The  gallows  has  waited  for  you  long  enough !" 

"  I  can't ;  I  can't.  I've  been  an  honest  man  all  my 
life,  and  the  smith  Adam  and  his  dead  father  have 
shown  me  many  a  kindness." 

**  Who  means  the  smith  any  harm  ?  " 

"  The  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  If  they  c^ttch 
liim  .  .  .  ." 

"  He'll  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  a  week.  That's  the 
worst  that  can  befall  him." 

"  No,  no.  Let  me  alone,  or  I'll  tell  Adam  what 
you're  plotting  .  .  .  ." 

"Then  I'll  denounce  you  first,  you  gallows'  fruit, 
you  rogue,  you  poacher.  They've  suspected  you  a  long 
time!  Will  you  change  your  mind  now,  you  blockhead?" 

"  Yes,  yes;  but  Ulrich  is  here  too,  and  the  boy  is  as 
dear  to  me  as  my  own  child." 

"  I'll  come  here  later,  say  that  no  vehicle  can  be 
liad,  and  take  him  away  with  me.  When  it's  all  over, 
nilet  him  go." 
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rV.  keeo  r.irr..  He  alreaiir  hefos  me 
-nxr..  5%  .:  r.e  wtre  a  grown  mar..  Oh,  dear.  A 
T'r.e  Jr;x-,  the  ger.tle  mar.,  and  :he  poor  womexL 

"  fi:?  /-rw^  ar.d  litiie  Jews,  r.othing  more.  Yoa'i 
*fi\(\  Tfi-:  yo::rv*l:,  row  the  Ht'r^rews  were  pexsecxzted  in 
vo  -r  ''l';a/:  fat:.r:''s  ''lav.  So  well  so  shares.  Thcie*s  & 
ii;fi'.t  in  the  r</orri  .sri'.L  Youll  detain  them.  Coonc 
f  rohIiri;.";r  r«;s,s  t^eer.  a.t  his  hunrlnff-box  since  last  ev«n- 
ing  If  they  in.sLst  on  moving  forward,  guide  them  to 
th';  viilag';." 

'-''  \xA  Fvc  been  an  honest  man  all  mv  lite  "  whined 
th':  ytfi/}i*:r,  H.r\A  then  continued,  threateningly:  ~If 
you  harm  a  hair  on  LTI rich's  head  . .  . ." 

"Pool  that  you  are!  I'll  willingly  leave  the  big 
feed^rr  to  you.  Go  in  now,  then  I'll  come  and  fetch 
th<;  boy.     There's  money  at  stake — fifteen  AQrins!" 

I'lhccT}  minutes  after,  J  org  entered  the  hut 

'\'\if:  smith  and  the  doctor  believed  the  charcoal* 
l^nrncr,  when  he  told  them  that  all  the  vehicles  in  the 
vilh'ige  were  in  use,  but  he  would  find  one  elsewhere. 
Tlicy  must  let  the  boy  go  with  him,  to  enquire  at  the 
f;jrni-honsr-s  in  another  village.  Somebody  would 
doulitless  he  found  to  risk  his  horses.  The  lad  looked 
Ukt:  a  yr;ung  nobleman,  and  the  peasants  would  take 
frarrifrst-mrmey  from  him.  If  he,  Jorg,  should  show 
thr-Mi  florins,  it  would  get  him  into  a  fine  scrape.  The 
pcoph;  knew  he  was  as  poor  as  a  beggar. 

The  smith   asked  the  poacher's   opinion,  and  the 
l.'itl«T  j^rowlcd: 

"'1  hat  will,  doubtless,  be  a  good  plan." 

\\r.  said  no  more,  and  when  Adam  held  out  his 
liand  to  the  boy,  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and 
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the  doctor  bade  him  an  affectionate  farewell,  Marx 
called  himself  a  Judas,  and  would  gladly  have  flung  the 
tempting  florins  to  the  four  winds,  but  it  was  too  late. 

The  smith  and  Lopez  heard  him  call  anxiously  to 
Jorg :  "  Take  good  care  of  the  boy ! "  And  when  Adam 
patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying :  "  You  are  a  faith- 
ful fellow,  Marx ! "  he  could  have  howled  like  a  mastiff 
and  revealed  all;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  again  felt  the 
rope  around  his  neck,  so  he  kept  silence. 


CHAPTER   X. 

The  grey  dav/n  was  already  glimmering,  yet  neither 
the  expected  vehicle  nor  Jorg  had  come.  Old  Rahel, 
usually  an  early  riser,  was  sleeping  as  soundly  as  if  she 
had  to  make  up  the  lost  slumber  of  ten  nights ;  but  the 
smith's  anxiety  would  no  longer  allow  him  to  remain  in 
the  close  room.  Ruth  followed  him  into  the  open  air, 
and  when  she  timidly  touched  him — for  there  had  al- 
ways been  something  unapproachable  to  her  in  the 
silent  man's  gigantic  figure — he  looked  at  her  fi-om 
head  to  foot,  with  strange,  questioning  sympathy,  and 
then  asked  suddenly,  with  a  haste  unusual  to  him : 

*'  Has  your  father  told  you  about  Jesus  Christ?" 

"  Often  ! "  replied  Ruth. 

''  And  do  you  love  Him  ?" 

"  Dearly.  Father  says  He  loved  all  children,  and 
called  them  to  Him." 

**  Of  course^  of  course ! "  replied  the  smith,  blushing 
with  shame  for  his  own  distrust. 

The  doctor  did  not  follow  the  others,  and  as  soda 
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as  his  wife  saw  that  they  were  alone,  she  beckoned  to 
him. 

Lopez  sat  down  on  the  couch  beside  her,  and  took 
her  hand.  The  slender  fingers  trembled  in  his  clasp, 
and  when,  with  loving  anxiety,  he  drew  her  towards 
him,  he  felt  the  tremor  of  her  delicate  limbs,  while  her 
eyes  expressed  bitter  suffering  and  terrible  dread. 

"Are  you  afraid  ?"  he  asked,  tenderly. 

Elizabeth  shuddered,  threw  her  arms  passionately 
around  his  neck,  and  nodded  assent. 

"  The  wagon  will  convey  us  to  the  Rhine  Valley, 
please  God,  this  very  day,  and  there  we  shall  be  safe," 
he  continued,  soothingly.  But  she  shook  her  head,  her 
features  assuming  an  expression  of  indifference  and 
contempt.  Lopez  understood  how  to  read  their  mean- 
ing, and  asked :  "  So  it  is  not  the  bailiff  you  fear;  some- 
thing else  is  troubling  you  ?  " 

She  nodded  again,  this  time  still  more  eagerly,  drew 
out  the  crucifix,  which  she  had  hitherto  kept  concealed 
under  her  coverlid,  showed  it  to  him,  then  pointed  up- 
ward towards  heaven,  lastly  to  herself  and  him,  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders  with  an  air  of  deep,  mournful 
renunciation. 

"  You  are  thinking  of  the  other  world,"  said  Lopez ; 
then,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  he  continued,  in  a 
lower  tone :  "  I  know  you  are  tortured  by  the  fear  of 
not  meeting  me  there." 

"  Yes,"  she  gasped,  with  a  great  effort,  pressing  her 
forehead  against  his  shoulder. 

A  hot  tear  fell  on  the  doctor's  hand,  and  he  felt  as 
if  his  own  heart  was  weeping  with  his  beloved,  anxious 
wife. 

He  knew  that  this  thought  had  often  poisoned  her 
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life  and,  full  of  tender  sympsakyy  turned  her  beant^ 
face  towards  him  and  pressed  a  long  Uto  otk  her  doitod 
eyesy  then  said,  tenderly : 

**  You  are  mine,  I  am  yours,  and  if  there  is  a  Hfe 
beyond  the  grave,  and  an  eternal  justice,  the  dumb  wiB 
speak  as  they  desire,  and  sing  wondrous  songs  with  the 
angels;  the  sorrowful  will  again  be  happy  there.  We 
will  hope,  we  will  both  hope !  Do  you  remember  bow 
I  read  Dante  aloud  to  you,  and  tried  to  explain  bis 
divine  creation,  as  we  sat  on  the  bench  by  the  fig-tiM. 
The  sea  roared  below  us,  and  our  hearts  swdled  higher 
than  its  storm-lashed  waves.  How  soft  was  the  air, 
how  bright  the  sunshine!  This  earth  seemed  doubly 
beautiful  to  you  and  me  as,  led  by  the  hand  of  the 
divine  seer  and  singer,  we  descended  shuddering  to  the 
nether  world.  There  the  good  and  noble  men  of  an* 
cient  times  walked  in  a  flowery  meadow,  and  among 
them  the  poet  beheld  in  solitary  grandeur— do  you 
still  remember  how  the  passage  runs?  *£  tah  in 
parte  vuii  7  Saladino,^  Among  them  he  also  saw  tbt 
Moslem  Saladin,  the  conqueror  of  the  Christians.  If 
any  one  possessed  the  key  of  the  m3rsteries  of  the  other 
world,  Elizabeth,  it  was  Dante.  He  assigned  a  lofij 
place  to  the  pagan,  who  was  a  true  man — a  man  with 
a  pure  mind,  a  zeal  for  goodness  and  right,  and  I  think 
I  shall  have  a  place  there  too.  Courage,  Elizabeth^ 
courage!" 

A  beautiful  smile  had  illumined  the  wife's  featurea, 
while  she  was  reminded  of  the  happiest  bonis  of  htr 
life,  but  when  he  paused,  gazed  into  her  eyes,  and 
clasped  her  right  hand  in  his,  she  was  sdaed  wiJdl  an 
intense  longing  to  pray  once,  only  once,  with  him  to 
the  Saviour  so,  drawing  her  fingers  from  his,  she  pressed 
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the  image  of  the  Crucified  One  to  her  breast  with  bet 
left  hand,  pleading  with  mute  motions  of  her  lips,  intel- 
ligible to  him  alone,  and  with  ardent  entreaty  in  her 
large,  tearful  eyes :  "  Pray,  pray  with  me,  pray  to  the 
Saviour." 

Lopez  was  greatly  agitated ;  his  heart  beat  faster^ 
and  a  strong  impulse  urged  him  to  start  up,  cry  "  no," 
and  not  allow  himself  to  be  moved,  by  an  affectionate 
weakness,  into  bowing  his  manly  soul  before  one, 
who,  to  him,  was  no  more  than  human. 

The  noble  figure  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  carved  by 
an  artist's  hand  in  ivory,  hung  from  an  ebony  cross,  and 
as  he  thrust  the  image  back,  intending  to  turn  proudly 
away,  he  gazed  at  the  face  and  found  there  only  pain, 
quiet  endurance,  and  touching  sorrow.  Ah,  his  own 
heart  had  often  bled,  as  the  pure  brow  of  this  poor,  per- 
secuted, tortured  saint  bled  beneath  its  crown  of  thorns. 
To  defy  this  silent  companion  in  suffering,  was  no  manly 
deed — to  pay  homage,  out  of  love,  to  Him,  who  had 
brought  love  into  the;  world,  seemed  to  possess  a  sweet, 
ensnaring  charm — so  he  clasped  his  slender  hands  closely 
around  his  dumb  wife's  fingers,  pressed  his  dark  curls 
against  Elizabeth's  fair  hair,  and  both,  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  repeated  together  a  mute,  fervent  prayer. 

Before  the  hut,  and  surrounded  by  the  forest,  was  a 
large  clearing,  where  two  roads  crossed. 

Adam,  Marx  and  Ruth  had  gazed  first  down  one 
and  then  the  other,  to  look  for  the  wagon,  but  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  or  heard.  As,  with  increasing  anxiety, 
they  turned  back  to  the  first  path,  the  poacher  grew 
restless.  His  crooked  mouth  twisted  to  and  fro-  in 
strange  contortions,  not  a  muscle  of  his  coarse  face  was 
still,  and  this  looked  so  odd  and  yet  so  horrible,  that 
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Ruth  could  not  help  laughing,  and  the  smith  asked 
what  ailed  him. 

Marx  made  no  reply ;  his  ear  had  caught  the  distant 
bay  of  a  dog,  and  he  knew  what  the  sound  meant. 

Work  at  the  anvil  impairs  the  hearing,  and  the  smith 
did  not  notice  the  approaching  peril,  and  repeated: 
**  What  ails  you,  man  ?" 

"  I  am  freezing,"  replied  the  charcoal-burner,  cower- 
ing, with  a  piteous  expression. 

Ruth  heard  no  more  of  the  conversation,  she  had 
stopped  and  put  her  hand  to  her  ear,  listening  with  head 
bent  forward,  to  the  noises  in  the  distance. 

Suddenly  she  uttered  a  low  cry,  exclaiming: 
**  There's  a  dog  barking,  Meister  Adam,  I  hear  it." 

The  smith  turned  pale  and  shook  his  head,  but  she 
cried  earnestly :  "  Believe  me ;  I  hear  it.  Now  it*i 
barking  again." 

Adam  too,  now  heard  a  strange  noise  in  the  forest. 

With  lightning  speed  he  loosened  the  hammer  in  his 
Delt,  took  Ruth  by  the  hand,  and  ran  up  the  clearing 
with  her. 

Meantime,  Lopez  had  compelled  old  Rahel  to 
rise. 

Everything  must  be  ready,  when  Ulrich  returned. 

In  his  impatience  he  had  gone  to  the  door,  and 
when  he  saw  Adam  hurrying  up  the  glade  with  the 
cliild,  ran  anxiously  to  meet  them,  thinking  that  some 
accident  had  happened  to  Ulrich. 

"  Back,  back ! "  shouted  the  smith,  and  Ruth,  releas- 
ing her  hand  from  his,  also  motioned  and  shrieked : 
"  Back,  back ! " 

The  doctor  obeyed  the  warning,  and  stopped ;  but 
be  had  scarcely  turned,  when  several  dogs  appeared  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  ravine  through  which  the  party  had 
come  the  day  before,  and  directly  after  Count  Fiohlinger, 
40  horseback,  burst  from  the  thicket 

The  nobleman  sat  throned  on  his  spirited  chargor, 
like  the  sun-god  Siegfried.  His  fair  locks  floatied  dis- 
hevelled around  his  head,  the  steam  rising  from  the 
dripping  steed  hovered  about  him  in  the  fresh  winter 
air  like  a  light  cloud.  He  had  opened  and  raised  his 
arms,  and  holding  the  reins  in  his  left  hand,  swung  his 
hunting  spear  with  the  right.  On  perceiving  Lopez,  a 
clear,  joyous,  exultant  '*  Hallo,  Halali ! "  rang  from  his 
bearded  lips. 

To-day  Count  Frohlinger  was  not  hunting  the  stag, 
but  special  game,  a  Jew. 

The  chase  led  to  the  right  cover,  and  how  well  the 
hounds  had  done,  how  stoutly  Emir,  his  swift  hunter, 
had  followed. 

This  was  a  morning's  work  indeed ! 

**  Hallo,  Halali ! "  he  shouted  exultingly  again,  and 
ere  the  fugitives  had  escaped  from  the  clearing,  reached 
the  doctor's  side,  exclaiming : 

"  Here  is  my  game ;  to  your  knees,  Jew  I** 

The  count  had  far  outstripped  his  attendants,  and 
was  entirely  alone. 

As  Lopez  stood  still  with  folded  arms,  paying  no 
heed  to  his  command,  he  turned  the  spear,  to  strike 
him  with  the  handle. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  old  fiiiy 
awoke  in  Adam's  heart ;  and  rushing  upon  the  count 
like  a  tiger,  he  threw  his  powerful  arms  around  his 
waist,  and  ere  he  was  aware  of  the  attack,  hurled  him 
from  his  horse,  set  his  knee  on  his  breast,  snatched  the 
hammer  from  his  belt,  and  with  a  mighty  blow  struck 
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the  dog  that  attacked  him,  to  the  earth.  Then  he  again 
swung  the  iron,  to  crush  the  head  of  his  hated  foe. 

But  Lopez  would  not  accept  deliverance  at  such  a 
price,  and  cried  in  a  tone  of  passionate  entreaty : 

"  Let  him  go,  Adam,  spare  him." 

As  he  spoke,  he  clung  to  the  smith's  arm,  and  when 
the  latter  tried  to  release  himself  from  his  grasp,  said 
earnestly : 

"  We  will  not  follow  their  example  I " 

**  Again  the  hammer  whizzed  high  in  the  air,  and 
again  the  Jew  clung  to  the  smith's  arm,  this  time  ex* 
claiming  imperiously : 

"  Spare  him,  if  you  are  my  friend ! " 

What  was  his  strength  in  comparison  with  Adam's  I- 
Yet  as  the  hammer  rose  for  the  third  time,  he  again 
strove  to  prevent  the  terrible  deed,  seizing  the  infuriated 
man's  wrist,  and  gasping,  as  in  the  struggle  he  fell  on 
his  knees  beside  the  count :  "Think  of  Ulrich!  This 
man's  son  was  the  only  one,  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
monastery,  who  stood  by  Ulrich,  your  child — in  the 
monastery — he  was — his  friend — among  so  many. 
Spare  him — Ulrich !     For  Ulrich's  sake,  spare  him!" 

During  this  struggle  the  smith  had  held  the  count 
down  with  his  left  hand,  arid  defended  himself  against 
Lopez  with  the  right. 

One  jerk,  and  the  hand  upraised  for  murder  was  free 
again — but  he  did  not  iise  it.  His  friend's  last  wordi 
had  paralyzed  him. 

"  Take  it,"  he  said  in  a  hollow  tone,  giving  the  h«n- 
mar  to  the  doctor. 

The  latter  seized  it,  and  rising  joyously,  laid  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  smithy  who  was  still  kneel' 
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ing  on  the  count's  breast,  and  said  beseechingly :  ^'  Let 
that  suffice.    The  man  is  only . . . » " 

He  went  no  farther — a  gurgling,  piercing  cry  of 
pain  escaped  his  lips,  and  pressing  one  hand  to  his 
breast,  and  the  other  to  his  brow,  he  sank  on  the  snow 
beside  the  stump  of  a  giant  pine. 

A  squire  dashed  from  the  forest — the  archer,  to 
whom  this  noble  quarry  had  fallen  a  victim,  appeared 
in  the  clearing,  holding  aloft  the  cross-bow  from  which 
he  had  sent  the  bolt.  His  arrow  was  fixed  in  the. doc- 
tor's breast ;  alas,  the  man  had  only  sent  the  shaft,  to 
save  his  fallen  master  from  the  hammer  in  the  Jew's 
hand. 

Count  Frohlinger  rose,  struggling  for  breath;  his 
hand  sought  his  hunting-knife,  but  in  the  fall  it  had 
slipped  from  its  sheath  and  was  lying  in  the  snow. 

Adam  supported  his  dying  friend  in  his  arms,  Ruth 
ran  weeping  to  the  hut,  and  before  the  nobleman  had 
fully  collected  his  thoughts,  the  squire  reached  his  side, 
and  young  Count  Lips,  riding  a  swift  bay-horse,  dashed 
from  the  forest,  closely  followed  by  three  mounted 
huntsmen. 

When  the  attendants  saw  their  master  on  foot,  they 
too  sprang  from  their  saddles.  Lips  did  the  same,  and 
an  eager  interchange  of  question  and  answer  begao 
among  them. 

The  nobleman  scarcely  noticed  his  son,  but  greeted 
with  angry  words  the  man  who  had  shot  the  Jew. 
Then,  deeply  excited,  he  hoarsely  ordered  his  attend* 
ants  to  bind  the  smith,  who  made  no  resistance,  but 
submitted  to  everything  like  a  patient  child. 

Lopez  no  longer  needed  his  arms. 

The  dumb  wife  sat  on  the  stump,  with  her  dying 
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husband  resting  on  her  lap.  She  had  thrown  her  arms 
around  the  bleeding  form,  and  the  feet  hung  limply 
down,  touching  the  snow. 

Ruth,  sobbing  bitterly,  crouched  on  the  ground  by 
her  mother's  side,  and  old  Rahel,  who  had  entirely  re- 
gained her  self-control,  pressed  a  cloth,  wet  with  wine, 
on  his  forehead. 

The  young  count  approached  the  dying  Jew.  His 
father  slowly  followed,  drew  the  boy  to  his  side,  and 
said  in  a  low,  sad  tone : 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  man ;  he  saved  my  life." 

The  wounded  man  opened  his  eyes,  saw  Count 
Frohlinger,  his  son  and  the  fettered  smith,  felt  his  wife's 
tears  on  his  brow,  and  heard  Ruth's  agonized  weeping. 
A  gentle  smile  hovered  around  his  pale  lips,  and  when 
he  tried  to  raise  his  head  Elizabeth  helped  him,  pressing 
it  gently  to  her  breast. 

The  feeble  lips  moved  and  Lopez  raised  his  eyes  to 
her  face,  as  if  to  thank  her,  saying  in  a  low  voice : 
"The  arrow — don't  touch  it ...  .  Elizabeth — Ruth, 
we  have  clung  together  faithfully,  but  now — I  shall 
leave  you  alone,  I  must  leave  you."  He  paused,  a 
shadow  clouded  his  eyes,  and  the  lids  slowly  fell.  But 
he  soon  raised  them  again,  and  fixing  his  glance  stead- 
ily on  the  count,  said : 

"  Hear  me,  my  Lord ;  a  dying  man  should  be 
heard,  even  if  he  is  a  Jew.  See !  This  is  my  wife,  and 
this  my  child.  They  are  Christians.  They  will  soon 
be  alone  in  the  world,  deserted,  orphaned.  The  smith 
is  their  only  friend.  Set  him  free;  they — they,  they 
will  need  a  protector.  My  wife  is  dumb,  dumb  .... 
alone  in  the  world.  She  can  neither  beseech  nor  de- 
mand.    Set  Adam  free,  for  the  sake  of  your  Saviour, 
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your  son,  free — yes,  free.  A  wide,  wide  space  must 
lie  between  you ;  he  must  go  away  with  them,  far  away. 
Set  him  free !  I  held  his  arm  with  the  hammer  . .  •  • 
You  know— with  the  hammer.  Set  him  free.  My 
death — death  atones  for  everything." 

Again  his  voice  failed,  and  the  count,  deeply  moved, 
looked  irresolutely  now  at  him,  now  at  the  smith. 
Lips's  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  and  as  he  saw  his  father 
delay  in  fulfilling  the  dying  man's  last  wish,  and  a  glance 
from  the  dim  eyes  met  his,  he  pressed  closer  to  the 
noble,  who  stood  struggling  with  many  contending 
emotions,  and  whispered,  weeping  • 

"  My  Lord  and  Father,  my  Lord  and  Father,  to- 
morrow will  be  Christmas.  For  Christ's  sake,  for  love 
of  me,  grant  his  request:  release  Ulrich's  father,  set 
him  free !  Do  so,  my  noble  Father ;  I  want  no  other 
Christmas  gift." 

Count  Frohlinger's  heart  also  overflowed,  and  when, 
raising  his  tear-dimmed  eyes,  he  saw  Elizabeth's  deep 
grief  stamped  on  her  gentle  features,  and  beheld  reclin- 
ing on  her  breast,  the  mild,  beautiful  face  of  the  dying 
man,  it  seemed  as  if  he  saw  before  him  the  sorrowful 
Mother  of  God — and  to-morrow  would  be  Christmas. 
Wounded  pride  was  silent,  he  forgot  the  insult  he  had 
sustained,  and  cried  in  a  voice  as  loud,  as  if  he  wished 
every  word  to  reach  the  ear  now  growing  dull  in  death: 

^'  I  thank  you  for  your  aid,  man.  Adam  is  free, 
and  may  go  with  your  wife  and  child  wherever  he  lists. 
My  word  upon  it;  you  can  close  your  eyes  in  peace!" 

Lopez  smiled  again,  raised  his  hand  as  if  in  grati- 
tude, then  let  it  fall  upon  his  child's  head,  gazed  lov- 
ingly at  Ruth  for  the  last  time,  and  murmured  in  a  low 
tone: 
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"  Lift  my  head  a  little  higher,  Elizabeth."  When 
she  had  obeyed  his  wish,  he  gazed  earnestly  into  her* 
face,  whispered  softly :  "  A  dreamless  sleep — reanimated 
to  new  forms  in  the  endless  circle.  No! — Do  you 
see,  do  you  hear  ....  ^Solo  in  parte  ^  ....  with  you^- 
with  you  ....  Oh,  oh! — the  arrow — draw  the  arrow 
from  the  wound.  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth — it  aches. 
Well — well — how  miserable  we  were,  and  yet,  yet .  .  . 
You — you — I  —  we — we  know,  what  happiness  is. 
You  —  I  .  .  .  .  Forgive  me !     I  forgive,  forgive  .  .  .  ." 

The  dying  man's  hand  fell  from  his  child's  head,  his 
eyes  closed,  but  the  pleasant  smile  with  which  he  had 
perished,  hovered  around  his  lips,  even  in  death. 
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Count  Frohlinger  added  a  low  "  amen  "  to  the 
last  words  of  the  dying  man,  thfsn  approached  the 
widow,  and  in  the  kindly,  cordial  manner  natural  to  him,' 
strove  to  comfort  her. 

Finally  he  ordered  his  men,  to  loose  the  smith's 
bonds,  and  instantly  guide  him  to  the  frontier  with  the 
woman  and  child.  He  also  spoke  to  Adam,  but  said 
only  a  few  words,  not  cheery  ones  as  usual,  but  grave 
and  harsh  in  purport. 

They  were  a  command  to  leave  the  country  without 
delay,  and  never  return  to  his  home  again. 

The  Jew's  corpse  was  laid  on  a  bier  formed  of  pine- 
branches,  and  the  bearers  lifted  it  on  their  shoulders. 

Ruth  clung  closely,  to  her  mother,  both  trembling 
like  leaves  in  the  wind,  while  he  who  was  dearest  to 
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them  on  earth  was  borne  away,  but  only  the  child 
could  weep. 

The  men,  whom  Count  Frohlinger  had  left  behind 
as  a  guard,  waited  patiently  with  the  smith  for  his  son's 
return  until  noon,  then  they  urged  departure,  and  the 
party  moved  forward. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken,  till  the  travellers  stopped 
before  the  charcoal-burner's  house. 

Jorg  was  in  the  city,  but  his  wife  said  that  the  boy 
had  been  there,  and  had  gone  back  to  the  forest  an  hour 
before.  The  tavern  could  accommodate  a  great  many 
people,  she  added,  and  they  could  wait  for  him  there. 

The  fugitives  followed  this  advice,  and  after  Adam 
had  seen  the  women  provided  with  shelter,  he  again 
sought  the  scene  of  the  misfortune,  and  waited  there 
for  the  boy  until  night. 

Beside  the  stump  on  which  his  friend  had  died,  he 
prayed  long  and  earnestly,  vowing  to  his  dead  preserver 
to  live  henceforth  solely  for  his  family.  Unbroken  still- 
ness surrounded  him,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  in  church, 
and  every  tree  in  the  forest  was  a  witness  of  the  oath 
he  swore. 

The  next  morning  the  smith  again  sought  the  char- 
coal-burner, and  this  time  found  him.  Jorg  laid  the 
blame  to  Ulrich's  impatience,  but  promised  to  go  to 
Marx  in  search  of  him  and  bring  him  to  the  smith. 
The  men  composing  the  escort  urged  haste,  so  Adam 
went  on  without  Ulrich  towards  the  north-west,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine. 

The  charcoal-burner  had  lost  the  reward  offered  the 
informer,  and  could  not  even  earn  the  money  due  a 
messenger. 

He  had  lured  Ulrich  to  the  attic  and  locked  him  in 
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there,  but  during  his  absence  the  boy  escaped.  He 
was  a  nimble  fellow,  for  he  had  risked  the  leap  from  the 
window,  and  then  swung  himself  over  the  fence  into 
the  road. 

J  org's  conjecture  did  not  deceive  him,  for  as  soon  as 
Ulrich  perceived  that  he  had  been  betrayed  into  .a 
trap,  he  had  leaped  into  the  open  air. 

He  must  warn  his  friends,  and  anxiety  for  them 
winged  his  feet. 

Once  and  again  he  lost  his  way,  but  at  last  found 
the  right  path,  though  he  had  wasted  many  hours,  first 
in  the  village,  then  behind  the  locked  door,  and  finally 
in  searching  for  the  right  road. 

The  sun  had  already  passed  the  meridian,  when  he 
at  last  reached  the  clearing. 

The  hut  was  deserted;  no  one  answered  his  loud, 
anxious  shouts. 

Where  had  they  gone  ? 

He  searched  the  wide,  snow-covered  expanse  for 
traces,  and  found  only  too  many.  Here  horses*  hoofe, 
there  large  and  small  feet  had  pressed  the  snow,  yonder 
hounds  had  run,  and — Great  Heaven  ! — here,  by  the 
tree-stump,  red  blood  stained  the  glimmering  white 
ground. 

His  breath  failed,  but  he  did  not  cease  to  search, 
look,  examine. 

Yonder,  where  for  the  length  of  a  man  the  snow  had 
vanished  and  grass  and  brown  earth  appeared,  people 
had  fought  together,  and  there — Holy  Virgin!  What 
was  this  ! — there  lay  his  father's  hammer.  He  knew  it 
only  too  well ;  it  was  the  smaller  one,  which  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  two  larger  tools,  Goliath  and  Samson, 
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he  called  Da\'id — the  boy  had  swung  it  a  hundred 
times  himself. 

His  heart  stood  still,  and  when  he  found  some 
freshly-hewn  pine-boughs,  and  a  fir-trunk  that  had  been 
rejected  by  one  of  the  men,  he  said  to  himself:  "  The 
bier  was  made  here,"  and  his  vivid  imagination  showed 
him  his  father  fighting,  struck  down,  and  then  a  mourn- 
ful funeral  procession.  Exulting  bailifi^  bore  a  tall 
strong-limbed  corpse,  and  a  slender,  black-robed  body, 
his  father  and  his  teacher.  Then  came  tiie  quiet,  beau- 
tiful wife  and  Ruth  in  bonds,  and  behind  them  Maix 
and  Rahel.  He  distinctly  saw  all  this ;  it  even  seemed 
as  if  he  heard  the  sobs  of  the  women,  and  wailing 
bitterly,  he  thrust  his  hands  in  his  floating  locks  and 
ran  to  and  fro.  Suddenly  he  thought  that  the  troopers 
would  return  to  seize  him  also.  Away,  away !  anywhere 
— away !  a  voice  roared  and  buzzed  in  his  ears,  and  he  set 
out  on  a  run  towards  the  south,  always  towards  the  south. 

The  boy  had  not  eaten  a  mouthful,  since  the  oat- 
meal porridge  obtained  at  the  charcoal  burner's,  in  the 
morning,  but  felt  neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  and  dashed 
on  and  on  without  heeding  the  way. 

Long  after  his  father  had  left  the  clearing  for  the 
second  time,  he  still  ran  on — ^but  gasping  for  breath 
while  his  steps  grew  slower  and  shorter.  The  moon 
rose,  one  star  after  another  revealed  its  light,  yet  he 
still  struggled  forward. 

The  forest  lay  behind  him ;  he  had  reached  a  broad 
road,  which  he  followed  southward,  always  southward, 
till  his  strength  utterly  failed.  His  head  and  hands 
were  burning  like  fire,  yet  it  was  very,  very  cold ;  but 
little  snow  lay  here  in  the  vaJey,  and  in  niiiny  places 
the  moonlight  ^showed  patches  of  bare,  dark  turfl 
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Grief  was  forgotten.  Fatigue,  anxiety  and  hunger 
completely  engrossed  the  boy's  mind.  He  felt  tempted 
to  throw  himself  down  in  the  road  and  sleep,  but  re- 
membered the  frozen  people  of  whom  he  had  heard, 
and  dragged  himself  on  to  the  nearest  village.  The 
lights  had  long  been  extinguished ;  as  he  approached, 
dogs  barked  in  the  yards,  and  the  melancholy  lowing  of 
a  cow  echoed  from  many  a  stable.  He  was  again 
among  human  beings;  the  thought  exerted  a  soothing 
influence;  he  regained  his  self-control,  and  sought  a 
shelter  for  the  night. 

At  the  end  of  the  village  stood  a  barn,  and  Ulrich 
noticed  by  the  moonlight  an  open  hatchway  in  the  wall. 

If  he  could  climb  up  to  it !  The  framework  offered 
some  support  for  fingers  and  toes,  so  he  resolved  to 
try  it. 

Several  times,  when  half-way  up,  he  slipped  to  the 
ground,  but  at  last  reached  the  top,  and  found  a  bed  in 
ihe  soft  hay  under  a  sheltering  roof.  Surrounded  by  the 
fragrance  of  the  dried  grasses,  he  soon  fell  asleep,  and' 
in  a  dream  saw  amidst  various  confused  and  repul- 
sive shapes,  first  his  father  with  a  bleeding  woi^nd 
in  his  broad  chest,  and  then  the  doctor,  dancing  with  old 
Rahel.  Last  of  all  Ruth  appeared ;  she  led  him  into 
the  forest  to  a  juniper-bush,  and  showed  him  a  nest  full 
of  young  birds.  But  the  half-naked  creatures  vexed 
him,  and  he  trampled  them  under  foot,  over  which  the 
little  girl  lamented  so  loudly  and  bitterly,  that  he  awoke. 

Morning  was  already  dawning,  his  head  ached,  and 
he  was  very  cold  and  hungry,  but  he  had  no  desire  nor 
thought  except  to  proceed;  so  he  again  went  out  into 
the  open  air,  brushed  off  the  hay  that  still  clung  to  his 
hair  and  clothes,  and  walked  on  towards  the  south. 
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It  had  grown  wanner  and  was  beginning  to  snow 
heavily. 

Walking  became  more  and  more  difficult ;  his  head- 
ache grew  unendurable,  yet  his  feet  still  moved,  though 
it  seemed  as  if  he  wore  heavy  leaden  shoes. 

Several  freight-wagons  with  armed  escorts,  and  a 
few  peasants,  with  rosaries  in  their  hands,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  church,  met  the  lad,  but  no  one  had  over- 
taken him. 

On  the  hinge  of  noon  he  heard  behind  him 
the  tramp  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  rattle  of  wheels,  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer  with  ominous  haste. 

If  it  should  be  the  troopers ! 

Ulrich's  heart  stood  still,  and  turning  to  look  back, 
he  saw  several  horsemen,  who  were  trotting  past  a  spur 
of  the  hill  around  which  the  road  wound. 

Through  the  falling  flakes  the  boy  perceived  glitter- 
ing weapons,  gay  doublets  and  scar^,  and  now — now 
^all  hope  was  over,  they  wore  Count  Frohlinger's 
colors ! 

Unless  the  earth  should  open  before  him,  there  was' 
no  escape.  The  road  belonged  to  the  horsemen ;  on  the 
right  lay  a  wide,  snow-covered  plain,  on  the  left  rose  a 
cliff,  kept  from  falling  on  the  side  towards  the  highway 
by  a  rude  wall.  It  needed  this  support  less  on  account 
of  the  road,  than  for  the  sake  of  a  graveyard,  for  which 
the  citizens  of  the  neighboring  borough  used  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  mountain. 

The  graves,  the  bare  elder-bushes  and  bushy  cy- 
presses in  the  cemetery  were  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  brighter  the  white  covering  that  rested  on  every 
surrounding  object,  the  stronger  was  the  relief  in  which 
the  black  crosses  stood  forth  against  it 
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A  small  chapel  in  the  rear  of  the  graveyard  caught 
Ulrich's  eye.  If  it  was  possible  to  climb  the  wall,  he 
might  hide  behind  it.  The  horsemen  were  already  close 
at  his  heels,  when  he  summoned  all  his  remaining 
strength,  rushed  to  a  stone  projecting  from  the  wall,  and 
began  to  clamber  up. 

The  day  before  it  would  have  been  a  small  matter 
for  him  to  reach  the  cemetery ;  but  now  the  exhausted 
boy  only  dragged  himself  upward,  to  slip  on  the  smooth 
stones  and  lose  the  hold,  that  the  dry,  snow-covered  plants 
growing  in  the  wide  crevices  treacherously  offered  him. 

The  horsemen  had  noticed  him,  and  a  young  man- 
at-arms  exclaimed  :  "  A  runaway !  See  how  the  young 
vagabond  acts.     1*11  seize  him." 

He  set  spurs  to  his  horse  as  he  spoke,  and  just  as 
the  boy  succeeded  in  reaching  his  goal,  grasped  his  foot ; 
but  Ulrich  clung  fast  to  a  gravestone,  so  the  shoe  was 
left  in  the  trooper's  hand  and  his  comrades  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh.  It  sounded  merry,  but  it  echoed  in  the 
ears  of  the  tortured  lad  like  a  shriek  from  hell,  and  urged 
him  onward.  He  leaped  over  two,  five,  ten  graves 
— then  he  stumbled  over  a  head-stone  concealed  by  the 
snow. 

With  a  great  effort  he  rose  again,  but  ere  he  reached 
the  chapel  fell  once  more,  and  now  his  will  was  para- 
lyzed. In  mortal  terror  he  clung  to  a  cross,  and  as  his 
senses  failed,  thought  of  "  the  word."  It  seemed  as  if 
some  one  had  called  the  right  one,  and  from  pure  weak- 
ness and  fatigue,  he  could  not  remember  it. 

The  young  soldier  was  not  willing  to  encounter  the 
jeers  of  his  comrades,  by  letting  the  vagabond  escape. 
With  a  curt :  "  Stop,  you  rascal,"  he  threw  the  shoe  into 
the  graveyard,  gave  his  bridle  to  the  next  man  in  the  line, 
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and  a  few  minutes  after  was  kneeling  by  Ulrich's  side. 
He  shook  and  jerked  him,  but  in  vain ;  then  growing 
anxious,  called  to  the  others  that  the  boy  was  probably 
dead. 

"  People  never  die  so  quickly !"  cried  the  grey- 
haired  leader  of  the  band :   "  Give  him  a  blow." 

The  youth  raised  his  arm,  but  did  not  strike  the  lad. 
He  had  looked  into  Ulrich's  face,  and  found  something 
there  that  touched  his  heart.  "  No,  .no,"  he  shouted, 
"come  up  here,  Peter;  a  handsome  boy;  but  it's  all 
over  with  him,  I  say." 

Dining  this  delay,  the  traveller  whom  the  men'  were 
escorting,  and  his  old  servant,  approached  the  cemetery 
at  a  rapid  trot.  The  former,  a  gendeman  of  middle 
age,  protected  from  the  cold  by  costly  furs,  saw  widi  a 
single  hasty  glance  the  cause  of  the  detention. 

Instantly  dismounting,  he  followed  the  leader  of  the 
troop  to  the  end  of  the  wall,  where  there  was  a  flight  <rf 
rude  steps. 

Ulrich's  head  now  lay  in  the  soldier's  arms,  and  the 
traveller  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of  deep  sympathy. 
The  steadfast  glance  of  his  bright  eyes  rested  on  the 
boy's  features  as  if  spellbound,  then  he  raised  his  hand, 
beckoned  to  the  elder  soldier,  and  exclaimed :  "  Lift 
him ;  we'll  take  him  with  us ;  a  comer  can  be  found  in 
the  wagon."        • 

The  vehicle,  of  which  the  traveller  spoke,  was  slow 
in  coming.  It  was  a  long  four-wheeled  equipage,  over 
which,  as  a  protection  against  wind  and  storm,  arched  a 
round,  sail-cloth  cover.  The  driver  crouched  among 
the  straw  in  a  basket  behind  the  horses,  like  a  brood* 
ing  hen.     . 

Under  the  sheltering  canopy,  among  the  luggage  o 
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the  fur-clad  gentleman,  sat  and  reclined  four  travellers, 
whom  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  had  gradually  picked 
up,  and  who  formed  a  motley  company. 

The  two  Dominican  friars,  Magisters  Sutor  and 
Stubenrauch,  had  entered  at  Cologne,  for  the  wagon 
came  straight  from  Holland,  and  belonged  to  the  artist 
Antonio  Moor  of  Utrecht,  who  was  going  to  King 
Philip's  court.  The  beautiful  fur  border  on  the  black 
cap  ahd  velvet  cloak  showed  that  he  had  no  occasion 
to  practise  economy ;  he  preferred  the  back  of  a  good 
horse  to  a  seat  in  a  jolting  vehicle. 

The  ecclesiastics  had  taken  possession  of  the  best 
places  in  the  back  of  the  wagon.  They  were  insepara- 
ble  brothers,  and  formed  as  it  were  one  person,  for  they 
behaved  like  two  bodies  with  one  soul.  In  this  double 
life,  fat  Magister  Sutor  represented  the  will,  lean  Stuben- 
rauch reflection  and  execution.  If  the  former  proposed 
to  lie  down  or  sit,  eat  or  drink,  sleep  or  talk,  the  latter 
instantly  carried  the  suggestion  into  execution,  rarely 
neglecting  to  establish,  by  wise  words,  for  what  reason 
the  act  in  question  should  be  performed  precisely  at  that 
time. 

Farther  towards  the  front,  with  his  back  resting 
against  a  chest,  lay  a  fine-looking  young  Lansquenet. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  gay,  active  fellow,  but  now  sat 
mute  and  melancholy,  supporting  with  his  right  hand 
his  wounded  left  arm,  as  if  it  were  some  brittle  vessel. 

Opposite  to  him  rose  a  heap  of  loose  straw,  beneath 
which  something  stirred  from  time  to  time,  and  from 
which  at  short  intervals  a  slight  cough  was  heard. 

As  soon  as  the  door  in  the  back  of  the  vehicle 
opened,  and  the  cold  snowy  air  entered  the  dark,  damp 
space  under  the  tilt,  Magister  Sutor's  lips  parted  in '  a 
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long-drawn  ''  Ugh !"  to  which  his  lean  companion  in- 
stantly added  a  torrent  of  reproachful  words  about  the 
delay,  the  draught,  the  danger  of  taking  cold. 

When  the  artist's  head  appeared  in  the  opening,  the 
priest  paused,  for  Moor  paid  the  travelling  expenses ; 
but  when  his  companion  Sutor  drew  his  cloak  around 
him  with  every  token  of  discomfort  and  annoyance,  he 
followed  his  example  in  a  still  more  conspicuous  way. 

The  artist  paid  no  heed  to  these  gestures,  but  qpietly 
xequested  his  guests  to  make  room  for  the  boy. 

A  muffled  head  was  suddenly  thrust. out  from  under 
the  straw,  a  voice  cried :  "  A  hospital  on  wheels !"  then 
the  head  vanished  again  like  that  of  a  fish,  which  has 
risen  to  take  a  breath  of  air. 

"Very  true,"  replied  the  artist.  "You  need  not 
draw  up  your  limbs  so  far,  my  worthy  Lansquenet,  but 
I  must  request  these  reverend  gentlemen  to  move  a 
little  farther  apart,  or  closer  together,  and  make  room 
for  the  sick  lad  on  the  leather  sack." 

While  these  words  were  uttered,  one  of  the  escort 
laid  the  still  senseless  boy  under  the  tilt. 

Magister  Sutor  noticed  the  snow  that  clung  to  Ul- 
rich's  hair  and  clothing,  and  while  struggling  to  rise, 
uttered  a  repellent  "no,"  while  Stubenrauch  hastily 
added  reproachfully:  "There  will  be  a  perfect  pool 
here,  when  that  melts ;  you  gave  us  these  places,  Meis- 
ter  Moor,  but  we  hardly  expected  to  receive  also  drip- 
ping limbs  and  rheumatic  pains " 

Before  he  finished  the  sentence,  the  bandaged  head 
again  appeared  from  the  straw,  and  the  high,  shrill  voice 
of  the  man  concealed  under  it,  asked  ?  "  Was  the  blood 
of  the  wounded  wayfarer,  the  good  Samaritan  picked  up 
by  the  roadside,  dry  or  wet  ?" 
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An  encouraging  glance  from  Sutor  requested  Stu- 
oenrauch  to  make  an  appropriate  answer,  and  the  latter 
in  an  unctuous  tone,  hastily  replied :  "It  was  the  Lord, 
who  caused  the  Samaritan  to  find  the  wounded  man  by 
the  roadside — this  did  not  happeln  in  our  case,  for  the 
wet  boy  is  forced  upon  us,  and  though  we  are  Samari- 
tans   " 

"  You  are  not  yet  merciful,"  cried  the  voice  fi'om 
the  straw. 

The  artist  laughed,  but  the  soldier,  slapping  his 
thigh  with  his  sound  hand,  cried : 

"  In  with  the  boy,  you  fellows  outside ;  here,  put  him 
on  my  right — move  farther  apart,  you  gentlemen 
down  below ;  the  water  will  do  us  no  harm,  if  you'll 
only  give  us  some  of  the  wine  in  your  basket  yonder." 

The  priests,  willy-nilly,  now  permitted  Ulrich  to 
be  laid  on  the  leathern  sack  between  them,  and  while 
first  Sutor,  and  then  Stubenrauch,  shrunk  away  to  mutter 
prayers  over  a  rosary  for  the  senseless  lad's  restoration 
to  consciousness,  and  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  his 
wet  clothes,  the  artist  entered  the  vehicle,  and  without 
asking  permission,  took  the  wine  from  the  priests'  bas- 
ket. The  soldier  helped  him,  and  soon  their  united 
exertions,  with  the  fiery  liquor,  revived  the  fainting  boy. 

Moor  rode  forward,  and  the  wagon  jolted  on  until 
the  day's  journey  ended  at  Emmendingen.  Count  von 
Hochburg's  retainers,  who  were  to  serve  as  escort  from 
this  point,  would  not  ride  on  Christmas  day.  The 
artist  made  no  objection,  but  when  they  also  declared 
that  no  horse  should  leave  the  stable  on  the  morrow, 
which  was  a  second  holiday,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  answered,  without  any  show  of  anger,  but  in  a  firm, 
haughty  tone,  that  he  should  then  probably  be  obliged 
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— if  necessary  with  their  master's  assistance, — to  con- 
duct them  to  Freiburg  to-morrow. 

The  inns  at  Emmendingen  were  among  the  largest 
and  best  in  the  neighborhood  of  Freiburg,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  changes  of  escort,  which  frequently  took 
place  here,  there  was  no  lack  of  accommodation  for 
numerous  horses  and  guests. 

As  soon  as  Ulrich  was  taken  into  the  warm  hostelnr 
he  fainted  a. second  time,  and  the  artist  now  cared  for 
him  as  kindly  as  if  he  were  the  lad's  own  father. 

Magister  Sutor  ordered  the  roast  meats,  and  his 
companion  Stubenrauch  all  the  other  requisites  for  a 
substantial  meal,  in  which  they  had  made  considerable 
progress,  while  the  artist  was  still  engaged  in  minister- 
ing to  the  sick  lad,  in  which  kindly  office  the  little  many 
who  had  been  hidden  under  the  straw  in  the  wagon,' 
stoutly  assisted. 

He  had  been  a  buffoon,  and  his  dress  still  bore  many 
tokens  of  his  former  profession.  His  big  head  swayed 
upon  his  thin  neck ;  his  droll,  though  emaciated  feat- 
ures constantly  changed  their  expression,  and  even 
when  he  was  not  coughing,  his  mouth  was  continually 
in  motion 

As  soon  as  Ulrich  breathed  calmly  and  regulariy, 
he  searched  his  clothing  to  find  some  clue  to  his  resi- 
dence, but  everything  he  discovered  in  the  lad's  pock- 
ets only  led  to  more  and  more  amusing  and  startling 
conjectures,  for  nothing  can  contain  a  greater  variety  of 
objects  than  a  school-boy's  pockets,  if  we  except  a 
school-girl's. 

There  was  a  scrap  of  paper  with  a  Latin  exercise 
bristling  with  errors,  a  smooth  stone,  a  shabby,  notched 
knife,  a  bit  of  chalk  for  drawing,  an  iron  arrow-head,  a 
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broken  hobnail,  and  a  falconer's  glove,  which  Count 
Lips  had  given  his  comrade.  The  ring  the  doctor's 
wife  had  bestowed  as  a  farewell  token,  was  also  dis- 
covered around  his  neck. 

All  these  things  led  Pellicanus — so  the  jester  was 
named — to  make  many  a  conjecture,  and  he  left  none 
untried. 

As  a  mosaic  picture  is  formed  from  stones,  he  by  a 
hundred  signs,  conjured  up  a  vision  of  the  lad's  charac- 
ter, home,  and  the  school  from  which  he  had  run  away. 

He  called  him  the  son  of  a  noble  of  moderate  prop- 
erty. In  this  he  was  of  course  mistaken,  but  in  other 
respects  perceived,  with  wonderful  acuteness,  how  Ulrich 
had  hitherto  been  circumstanced,  nay  even  declared 
that  he  was  a  motherless  child,  a  fact  proved  by  many 
things  he  lacked.  The  boy  had  been  sent  to  school  too 
late — Pellicanus  was  a  good  Latin  scholar — and  per- 
haps had  been  too  early  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
riding,  hunting,  and  woodcraft. 

The  artist,  merely  by  the  boy's  appearance,  gained 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  his  real  nature,  than  the 
jester  gathered  from  his  investigations  and  inferences, 

Ulrich  pleased  him,  and  when  he  saw  the  pen-and- 
ink  sketch  on  the  back  of  the  exercise,  which  Pellicanus 
showed  him,  he  smiled  and  felt  strengthened  in  the  re- 
solve to  interest  himself  still  more  in  the  handsome  boy, 
whom  fate  had  thrown  in  his  way.  He  now  only 
needed  to  discover  who  the  lad's  parents  were,  and 
what  had  driven  him  from  the  school. 

The  surgeon  of  the  little  town  had. bled  Ulrich,  and 
soon  after  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  breathed 
quietly.  The  artist  and  jester  now  dined  together,  for 
the  monks  had  finished   their  meal   long  before,  and 
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were  taking  a  noonday  nap.  Moor  ordered  roast  meat 
ami  wine  for  the  l.ansquenet,  who  sat  modestly  in  one 
etmter  o(  the  large  public  room,  gazing  sadly  at  his 
woundetl  arm. 

"  PiH^r  teUow  r*  siud  the  jesien  pointing  to  the  hand- 
MMne  young  ntan.  **  We  are  brothers  in  calamity ;  one 
Just  Uke  the  other:  a  cart  with  a  broken  wheel." 

*^  His  arin  will  sov^n  heal/*  replieil  the  artist,  "bat 
your  tvvl  " — here  he  |XMnted  lo  his  own  lips — -*  is 
Atirrini:  bnskK  enough  now.  "llie  monks  and  I  hare 
Unh  maxie  «*  aA;;w:n:anoe  w  !:hin  the  pjisi  tew  days."" 

"  \Vc4l»  we^U"  repi:e\i  rer.:can'.s*  srailini  bcnerir. 
*^et  t>»e\  ;vx«i  r.^e  v.r.c*  :he  mbbsh  heip."' 

**  l^t  w\n:vl  Nr ~ 

*^  Ah,  w^a  :Vr.ik  the  w:sj*  wc^ulo  :>.si::  ":» f>Ss 
the  \s\sk^'  l:*^^r:uvc;^:   rVlix-^jtr-rsL     "N.x  i:  ill. 
^  w,  ^"o*  » *^Jt:  ,"^:  r.^JtsCjr?  ;r.vvs^^■^  "c"  js  ^~ 

*  \  .^.:  jtre  ;o  s;Xir:;rt:  tr<  -=5?  7,x  rseat  w±i 

•'  Y^-:  *S?*:?;  n^uac  ^-i-  Sf  -Til  ?.xSik  st  Lcrf  r     Hsve 

%v  ir   rv,v*,":^.'    :.'  viJ*    :""•?  i^s*;   z:j^^ -w-x^z  ££1 

fe"s.-v  •  ,^ii•  .  .J'.'c  ^t»..  --v^  i.r'v  •  .-«;r  riJics"  -tu.  inaac 
o.%'r..v"»    *^  ^^    ■■    - -v'         **-  -"r'"'i^  V  :t»r  T-  v-niifr  "am 
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wart,  upon  which  a  jest  can  be  made.  When  you  have 
once  laughed  at  a  misfortune,  its  sting  loses  its  point. 
We  deaden  it —  we  light  up  the  darkness — even  though 
it  be  with  a  will  *o  the  wisp — and  if  we  understand 
our  business,  manage  to  hack  the  lumpy  dough  of 
heavy  sorrow  into  little  pieces,  which  even  a  princely 
stomach  can  digest." 

"  A  coughing  fool  can  do  that  too,  so  long  as  there 
is  nothing  wanting  in  his  upper  story." 

*-*You  are  mistaken,  indeed  you  are.  Great  lords 
only  wish  to  see  the  velvet  side  of  life— of  death's  doings, 
nothing  at  all.  A  man  like  me — do  you  hear — a  cougher, 
whose  marrow  is  being  consumed — incarnate  misery 
on  two  tottering  legs — a  piteous  figure,  whom  one  can 
no  more  imagine  outside  the  grave,  than  a  sportsman 
without  a  terrier,  or  hound — such  a  person  calls  into 
the  ears  of  the  ostrich,  that  shuts  its  eyes :  *  Death 
is  pointing  at  you !  Affliction  is  coming !'  It  is 
my  duty  to  draw  a  curtain  between  my  lord  and 
sorrow;  instead  of  that,  my  own  person  brings  incarnate 
suffering  before  his  eyes.  The  elector  was  as  wise  as  if 
he  were  his  own  fool,  when  he  turned  me  out  of  the 
house." 

"He  graciously  gave  you  leave  of  absence." 

"  And  Gugelkopf  is  already  installed  in  the  palace 
as  my  successor !  My  gracious  master  knows  that  he 
won't  have  to  pay  the  pension  long.  He  wouhl  will- 
ingly have  supported  me  up  yonder  till  I  died ;  but  my 
wish  to  go  to  Genoa  suited  him  exactly.  The  more  dis- 
tance there  is  between  his  healthy  highness  and  the 
miserable  invalid,  the  better." 

"  Why  didn't  you  wait  till  spring,  before  taking  your 
de])arture  ?" 
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^  Because  Genoa  is  a  hot-house,  that  the  poor 
consumptive  does  not  need  in  summer.  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  there  in  winter.  I  learned  that  three  years  ago, 
when  we  visited  the  duke.  Even  in  January-  the  .sun  in 
Liguria  warms  your  back,  and  makes  it  easier  to  breathe. 
I'm  going  by  way  of  Marseilles.  Will  you  give  me  the 
comer  in  your  carriage  as  far  as  Avignon  ?" 

"  With  pleasure !  Your  health,  Pellicanus !  A  good 
wish  on  Christmas  day  is  apt  to  be  fulfilled." 

The  artist's  deep  voice  sounded  full  and  cordial,  as 
he  uttered  the  words.  The  young  soldier  heard  them; 
and  as  Moor  and  the  jester  touched  glasses,  he  raised 
his  own  goblet,  drained  it  to  the  dregs,  and  asked 
modestly :  "  Will  you  listen  to  a  few  lines  of  mine,  kind 
sir  ?" 

"  Say  them,  say  them !"  cried  the  artist,  filling  his 
glass  again,  while  the  lansquenet,  approaching  the  table, 
fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  beaker,  and  in  an  embar- 
lassed  manner,  repeated  : 

••  On  Christmas-day,  when  Jesus  Christ, 
To  save  us  sinners  came, 
A  poor,  sore-wounded  soldier  dared 
To  call  upon  his  name. 
•  Oh !  hear.'  lie  said,  '  my  earnest  prayer* 
For  the  kind,  generous  man. 
Who  gave  the  wounded  soldier  aid. 
And  bore  him  through  the  land. 
So,  in  Thy  shining  chariot, 
I  pray,  dear  Jesus  mine, 
Thou'lt  bear  him  through  a  happy  life 
To  Paradise  divine.' " 

"Capital,  capital!"  cried  the  artist,  pledging  die 
lansquenet  and  insisting  that  he  should  sit  down  between 
him  and  the  jester. 
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Pellicanus  now  gazed  thoughtfully  into  vacancy,  for 
what  the  wounded  man  could  do,  he  too  might  surely 
accomplish.  It  was  not  only  ambition,  and  the  habit  of 
answering  every  good  saying  he  heard  with  a  better 
one,  but  kindly  feeling,  that  urged  him  to  honor  the 
generous  benefactor  with  a  speech. 

After  a  few  minutes,  which  Moor  spent  in  talking 
with  the  soldier,  Pellicanus  raised  his  glass,  coughed 
again,  and  said,  first  calmly,  then  in'  an  agitated  voioe^ 
whose  sharp  tones  grew  more  and  more  subdued: 


'*  A  rogue  a  fool  must  be,  *t  is  true, 
Rog'ry  sans  folly  will  not  do; 
Where  folly  joins  with  roguery, 
There's  little  harm,  it  seems  to  me. 
The  pope,  the  king,  the  youthful  sqtdrei 
Each  one  the  fool's  cap  doth  attire ; 
He  who  the  bauble  will  not  wear, 
The  worst  of  fools  doth  soon  appear. 
Thee  may  the  motley  still  adorn, 
When,  an  old  man,  the  laurel  crown 
Thy  head  doth  deck,  while  gifts  less  vain. 
Thine  age  to  bless  will  still  remain. 
When  fair  grandchildren  thee  delight, 
Mayst  thou  recall  this  Christmas  night. 
When  added  years  bring  whitening  hair* 
The  draught  of  wisdom  thou  wilt  shara^ 
But  it  will  lack  the  flavor  due. 
Without  a  drop  of  folly  too. 
And  if  the  drop  is  not  at  hand, 
Remember  poor  old  Pellican, 
Who,  half  a  rogue  and  half  a  forf. 
Yet  has  a  faithful  heart  and  whole.** 


"Thanks,  thanks !"  cried  the  artist,  shaking  the  jes- 
ter's hand.  "  Such  a  Christmas  ought  to  be  lauded! 
Wisdom,  art,  and  courage  at  one  table!  Haven't  I 
fared  like  the  man,  who  picked  up  stones  by  the  way- 
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nde,  and  lo — they  were  changed  to  pure  gold  in  his 
knapsack." 

"The  stone  was  crumbling,"  replied  the  jester; 
^but  as  for  the  gold,  it  will  stand  the  test  with  me,  if 
jrou  seek  it  in  the  heart,  and  not  in  the  pocket.  Holy 
Blasius !  Would  that  my  grave  might  lack  filling,  as  long 
as  my  little  strong-box  here ;  I*d  willingly  allow  it." 

"  And  so  would  I !"  laughed  the  soldier. 

"  Then  travelling  will  be  easy  for  you,"  said  the  artist. 
*  There  was  a  time,  when  my  pouch  was  no  fuller  than 
yours.  I  know  by  the  experience  of  those  days  how  a 
poor  man  feels,  and  never  wish  to  forget  it.  I  still  owe 
you  my  after-dinner  speech,  but  you  must  let  me  off,  for 
I  can't  speak  your  language  fluently.  In  brief,  I  wish  you 
the  recovery  of  your  health,  Pellican,  and  you  a  joyous 
life  of  happiness  and  honor,  my  worthy  comrade.  What 
is  your  name  ?" 

"  Hans  Eitelfritz  von  der  Liicke,  from  Colin  on 
the  Spree,"  replied  the  soldier.  "And,  no  offence, 
Herr  Moor,  God  will  care  for  the  monks,  but  there 
were  three  poor  invalid  fellows  in  your  cart  One  goblet 
more  to  the  pretty  sick  boy  in  there." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

After  dinner  the  artist  went  with  his  old  servant, 
who  had  attended  to  the  horses  and  then  enjoyed  a 
delicious  Christmas  roast,  to  Count  von  Hochburg,  to 
obtain  an  escort  for  the  next  day. 

Pellicanus  had  undertaken  to  watch  Ulrich,  who 
was  still  sleeping  quietly. 
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The  jester  would  gladly  hjive  gone  to  bed  himselfir 
for  he  felt  cold  and  tired,  but,  though  the  room  could 
not  be  heated,  he  remained  faithfully  at  his  post  for 
hours.  With  benumbed  hands  and.fi^t,  he  watched  bjr 
the  light  of  the  night-lamp  every  breath  the  boy  drew« 
often  gazing  at  him  as  anxiously  and  sympathizihgly,  as 
if  he  were  his  own  child. 

When  Ulrich  at  last  awoke,  he  timidly  asked  where 
he  was,  and  when  the  jester  had  soothed  him,  beggect 
for  a  bit  of  bread,  he  was  so  hungry. 

How  famished  he  felt,  the  contents  of  the  dishes 
that  were  speedily  placed  before  him,  soon  discovered. 

Pellicanus  wanted  to.  feed  him  like  a  baby,  but  the 
boy  took  the  spoon  out  of  his  hand,  and  the  former 
smilingly  watched  the  sturdy  eater,  without  disturbing 
him,  until  he  was  perfecdy  satisfied;  then  he  began  to 
perplex  the  lad  with  questions,  that  seemed  to  him 
neither  very  intelligible,  nor  calculated  to  inspire  confi- 
dence. 

"  Well,  my  little  bird !"  the  jester  began,  joyouslf 
anticipating  a  confirmation  of  the  clever  inferences  ht 
had  drawn,  **  I  suppose  it  was  a  long  flight  to  the 
churchyard,  where  we  found  you.  On  the  grave  is  sl 
better  place  than  in  it,  and  a  bed  at  Emmendingen,  with 
plenty  of  grits  and  veal,  is  preferable  to  being  in  the 
snow  on  the  highway,  with  a  grumbling  stomadp* 
Speak  freely,  my  lad  1  Where  does  your  nest  of  robbos 
hang  ?" 

'*Nest  of  robbers?"  repeated  Ulrich.  in  ama^ 
ment.  , 

**  Well,  castle  or  the  like,  for  aught  I.  car^"  cc^ 
tinued  Pellicanus  inquiringly.  "  Everybody  i8;atrbome 
somewhere,  except  Mr.  Nobody;  but.as  you  are. some- 
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body,  Nobody  cannot  possibly  be  your  fe.ther.   Tell  me 
about  the  old  fellow  I" 

"  My  father  is  dead,"  replied  the  boy,  and  as  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day  rushed  back  upon  his 
memory,  he  drew  the  coverlet  over  his  face  and  wept. 

"  Poor  fellow !"  murmured  the  jester,  hastily  drawing 
his  sleeve  across  his  eyes,  and  leaving  the  lad  in  peace, 
till  he  showed  his  face  again.  Then  he  continued :  "  But 
I  suppose  you  have  a  mother  at  home  ?" 

Ulrich  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  Pellicanus,  to 
conceal  his  own  emotion,  looked  at  him  with  a  comical 
grimace,  and  then  said  very  kindly,  though  not  without 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  his  own  penetration : 

"  So  you  are  an  orphan !  Yes,  yes !  So  long  as  the 
mother's  wings  cover  it,  the  young  bird  doesn't  fly  so 
thoughtlessly  out  of  the  warm  nest  into  the  wide  world. 
I  suppose  the  Latin  school  grew  too  narrow  for  the 
young  nobleman  ?" 

Ulrich  raised  himself,  exclaiming  in  an  eager,  defiant 
tone: 

"  I  won't  go  back  to  the  monastery ;  that  I  will 
nof 

"So  that's  the  way  the  hare  jumps!"  cried  the  fool 
laughing.  "  You've  been  a  bad  Latin  scholar,  and  the 
timber  in  the  forest  is  dearer  to  you,  than  the  wood  in 
the  school-room  benches.  To  be  sure,  they  send  oat 
no  green  shoots.    Dear  Lord,  how  his  face  is  burning !" 

So  saying,  Pellicanus  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
forehead  and  when  he  felt  that  it  was  hot,  deemed  it 
better  to  stop  his  examination  for  the  day,  and.  oidy 
asked  his  patient  his  name. 

**  Ulrich,"  was  the  reply. 

••And  what  else?" 
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"  Let  me  alone !"  pleaded  the  boy,  drawing  the 
coverlet  over  his  head  again. 

The  jester  obeyed  his  wish,  and  opened  the  door 
leading  into  the  tap-room,  for  some  one  had  knocked. 

The  artist's  servant  entered,  to  fetch  his  master's 
portmanteau.  Old  Count  von  Hochburg  had  invited 
Moor  to  be  his  guest,  and  the  painter  intended  to  spend 
the  night  at  the  castle.  Pellicanus  was  to  take  care  of 
the  boy,  and  if  necessary  send  for  the  surgeon  again. 

An  hour  after,  the  sick  jester  lay  shivering  in  his 
bed,  coughing  before  sleeping  and  between  naps. 

Ulrich  too  could  obtain  no  slumber. 

At  first  he  wept  softly,  for  he  now  clearly  realized, 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  lost  his  father  and  should 
never  see  Ruth,  the  doctor,  nor  the  doctor's  dumb  wife 
Elizabeth  again.  Then  he  wondered  how  he  had  come 
to  Emmendingen,  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was,  and  who 
the  queer  little  man  could  be,  who  had  taken  him  for  a 
young  noble — the  quaint  little  man  with  the  cough,  and 
a  big  head,  whose  eyes  sparkled  so  through  his  tears. 
The  jester's  mistake  onade  him  laugh,  and  he  remem- 
bered that  Ruth  had  once  advised  him  to  command 
the  "  word,"  to  transform  him  into  a  count. 

Suppose  he  should  say  to-morrow,  that  his  father 
had  been  a  knight  ? 

But  the  wicked  thought  only  glided  through  his 
mind ;  even  before  he  had  reflected  upon  it,  he  felt 
ashamed  of  himself,  for  he  was  no  liar. 

Deny  his  father!  That  was  very  wrong,  and  when 
he  stretched  himself  out  to  sleep,  the  image  of  the  val- 
iant smith  stood  with  tangible  distinctness  before  his 
soul.  Gravely  and  sternly  he  floated  upon  clouds,  and 
looked  exactly  like  the  pictures  Ulrich  had  seen  of  God 
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the  Father,  only  he  wore  the  smith's  cap  on  his  grey 
hair.  Even  in  Paradise,  the  glorified  spirit  had  not 
relinquished  it 

Ulrich  raised  his  hands  as  if  praying,  but  hastily  let 
them  fall  again,  for  there  was  a  great  stir  outside  of  the 
inn.  The  tramp  of  steeds,  the  loud  voices  of  men,  the 
sound  of  drums  and  fifes  were  audible,  then  there  was 
rattling,  marching  and  shouting  in  the  court-yard. 

''A  room  for  the  clerk  of  the  muster-roll  and 
paymaster!"  cried  a  voice. 

"  Gendy,  gentiy,  children  !"  said  the  deep  tones  of 
the  provost,  who  was  the  leader,  counsellor  and  friend  of 
the  Lansquenets.  ''  A  devout  servant  must  not  bluster 
at  the  holy  Christmas-tide ;  he's  permitted  to  drink  a 
glass.  Heaven  be  praised.  Your  house  is  to  be  greatly 
honored.  Landlord !  The  recruiting  for  our  most  gra- 
cious commander,  Count  von  Oberstein,  is  to  be 
done  here.  Do  you  hear,  man!  Everything  to  be 
paid  for  in  cash,  and  not  a  chicken  will  be  lost;  but  the 
wine  must  be  good!  Do  you  understand?  So  this 
evening  broach  a  cask  of  your  best.  Pardon  me,  chil- 
dren— the  very  best,  I  meant  to  say." 

Ulrich  now  heard  the  door  of  the  tap-room  open, 
and  fancied  he  could  see  the  Lansquenets  in  gay  cos- 
tumes, each  one  different  from  the  other,  crowd  into 
the  apartment. 

The  jester  coughed  loudly,  scolding  and  muttering 
to  himself;  but  Ulrich  listened  with  sparkling  eyes  to 
the  sounds  that  came  through  the  ill-fitting  door,  by 
which  he  could  hear  what  was  passing  in  the  next  room. 

With  the  clerk  of  the  muster-rolls,  the  paymaster 
and  provost  had  appeared  the  drummers  and  fifers,  who 
the  day  after  to-morrow  were  to  sound  the  license  for 
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recruiting,  and  besides  these,  twelve  Lansquenets,  who 
were  evidently  no  novices. 

Many  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pleasure  was 
heard  directly  after  their  entrance  into  the  tap-room, 
and  amid  the  confusfon  of  voices,  the  name  of  Hans 
Eitelfritz  fell  more  than  once  upon  Ulrich's  ear. 

The  provost's  voice  sounded  unusually  cordial,  as  he 
greeted  the  brave  fellow  with  the  wounded  hand — an 
honor  of  great  value  to  the  latter,  for  he  had  served  five 
years  in  the  same  company  with  the  provost,  "  Father 
Kanold,"  who  read  the  very  depths  of  his  soldiers' 
hearts,  and  knew  them  all  as  if  they  were  his  own  sons. 

Ulrich  could  not  understand  much  amid  the  medley 
of  voices  in  the  adjoining  room,  but  when  Hans  Eitel- 
fritz, from  Colin  on  the  Spree,  asked  to  be  the  first 
one  put  down  on  the  muster-roll,  he  distinctly  heard 
the  provost  oppose  the  clerk's  scruples,  saying  warmly: 
"  write,  write ;  I'd  rather  have  him  with  one  hand,  than 
ten  peevish  fellows  with  two.  He  has  fun  and  life  in 
him.  Advance  him  some  money  too,  he  probably 
lacks  many  a  piece  of  armor." 

Meantime  the  wine-cask  must  have  been  opened, 
for  the  clink  of  glasses,  and  soon  after  loud  singing  was 
audible. 

Just  as  the  second  song  began,  the  boy  fell  asleep, 
but  woke  again  two  hours  after,  roused  by  the  stillness 
that  had  suddenly  succeeded  the  uproar. 

Hans  Eitelfritz  had  declared  himself  ready  to  give  a 
new  song  in  his  best  vein,  and  the  provost  commanded 
silence. 

The  singing  now  began ;  during  its  continuance 
Ulrich  raised  himself  higher  and  higher  in  bed,  not  a 
word  escaped  him,  either  of  the  song  itself,  or  the  cho- 
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rus,  which  was  repeated  by  the  whole  party,  with  ex- 
uberant gayety,  amid  the  loud  clinking  of  goblets. 
Never  before  had  the  lad  heard  such  bold,  joyous 
voices;  even  at  the  second  verse  his  heart  bounded 
luid  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  join  in  the  tune,  which  h6 
had  quickly  caught.    The  song  ran  as  follows :  -  ' 

Who,  who  will  venture  to  hold  me  back  ? 
Drums  beat,  fifes  are  playing  a  merry  tune ! 
Down  hammer,  down  pen,  what  more  need  I,  alack 
I  go  to  seek  fortune,  good  fortune ! 

Oh  father,  mother,  dear  sister  mine, 
Blue-eyed  maid  at  the  bridge-house,  my  fair  one. 
Weep  not,  ye  must  not  at  parting  repine, 
I  go  to  seek  fortune,  good  fortune  1 

The  cannon  roar  loud,  the  sword  flashes  bright. 
Who'll  dare  meet  the  stroke  of  my  falchion  ? 
Close-ranked,  horse  and  foot  in  battle  unite, 
In  war,  war,  dwells  fortune,  good  fortune  1 

The  city  is  taken,  the  booty  mine ; 

With  red  gold,  I'll  deck — I  know  whom ; 

Fair  maids'  cheeks  bum  red,  red  too  glows  the  wfai% 

Fortune,  Paradise  of  good  fortune ! 

Deep,  scarlet  wounds,  brave  breasts  adorn. 
Impoverished,  crippled  age  I  shun 
A  death  of  honor,  'mid  glory  won. 
This  too  is  good  fortune,  good  fortune  I 

A  soldier-lad  composed  this  ditty 
Hans  Eitelfrit2  he,  fair  Colln's  son, 
His  kindred  dwell  in  the  goodly  city, 
But  he  himself  in  fortune,  good  fortune  I 

"  He  himself  in  fortune,  good  fortune,**  sang  Ulrich 
also,  and  while,  amid  loud  shouts  of  joy,  the  glasses 
again  clinked  against  each  other,  he  repeated  the 
glad  "  fortune,  good  fortune."    Suddenly,  it  flashed  upoh 
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him  like  a  revelation,  "Fortune,"  that   might  be  the 
word! 

Such  exultant  joy,  such  lark-Hke  trilling,  such  in- 
spiring promises  of  happiness  had  never  echoed  in  any 
word,  as  they  now  did  from  the  "  fortune,"  the  young 
lansquenet  so  gaily  and  exultantly  uttered. 

"  Fortune,  Fortune!"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  and  the  jes- 
ter, who  was  lying  sleepless  in  his  bed  and  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  lad's  singing,  raised  himself,  saying : 

"  Do  you  like  the  word  ?  Whoever  understands 
how  to  seize  it  when  it  flits  by,  will  always  float  on  top 
of  everything,  like  fat  on  the  soup.  Rods  are  cut  from 
birches,  willows,  and  knotted  hazel-sticks — ho !  ho ! — 
you  know  that,  already; — but,  for  him  who  has  good 
fortune,  larded  cakes,  rolls  and  sausages  grow.  One 
bold  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  will  bring  him,  who  has 
stood  at  the  bottom,  up  to  the  top  with  the  speed  of 
lightning.  Brother  Queer-fellow  says :  *  Up  and  down, 
like  an  avalanche.'  But  now  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep. 
To-morrow  will  also  be  a  Christmas-day,  which  will 
perhaps   bring   you  Fortune   as   a   Christmas   gift. 

It  seemed  as  if  Ulrich  had  not  called  upon  Fortune 
in  vain,  for  as  soon  as  he  closed  his  eyes,  a  pleasant 
dream  bore  him  with  gentle  hands  to  the  forge  bn  the 
market-place,  and  his  mother  stood  beside  the  lighted 
Christmas-tree,  pointing  to  the  new  sky-blue  suit  she 
had  made  him,  arid  the  apples,  nuts,  hobby-horse,  and 
jumping-jack,  with  a  head  as  round  as  a  ball,  huge  ears, 
and  tiny  flat  legs.  He  felt  far  too  old  for  such  childish 
toys,  and  yet  took  a  certain  pleasure  in  them.  Then 
the  vision  changed,  and  he  again  saw  his  mother;  but 
this  time  she  was  walking  among  the  angels  in  Para- 
dise.    A  royal  crown  adorned  her  golden  hair,  and  she 
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told  him  she  was  permitted  to  wear  it  there,  because  she 
had  been  so  reviled,  and  endured  so  much  disgrace  on 
earth. 

When  the  artist  returned  from  Count  von  Hoch* 
burg's  the  next  morning,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  Ulrich  standing  before  the  recruiting-table  bright 
and  well. 

The  lad's  cheeks  were  glowing  with  shame  and  an- 
ger, for  the  clerk  of  the  muster-rolls  and  paymaster  had 
laughed  in  his  face,  when  he  expressed  his  desire  to 
become  a  Lansquenet. 

The  artist  soon  learned  what  was  going  on,  and 
bade  his  prot6g6  accompany  him  out  of  doors.  Kindly, 
and  without  either  mockery  or  reproof,  he  represented 
to  him  that  he  was  still  far  too  young  for  military  ser- 
vice, and  after  Ulrich  had  confirmed  everything  the 
painter  had  already  heard  from  the  jester,  Moor  asked 
who  had  given  him  instruction  in  drawing. 

'*  My  father,  and  afterwards  Father  Lukas  in  die 
monastery,"  replied  the  boy.  "  But  don't  question  me 
as  the  little  man  did  last  night." 

"  No,  no,"  said  his  protector.  "  But  there  are  one 
or  tw9  more  things  I  wish  to  know.  Was  your  father 
an  artist  ?  " 

"  No,"  murmured  the  lad,  blushing  and  hesitating. 
But  when  he  met  the  stranger's  clear  gaze,  he  quickly 
regained  his  composure,  and  said : 

"He  only  knew  how  to  draw,  because  he  under* 
stood  how  to  forge  beautiful,  artistic  things." 

"  And  m  what  city  did  you  live  ?  " 

"  In  no  city.     Outside  in  the  woods." 

"  Oho ! "  said  the  artist,  smiling  significandy,  for  he 
knew  that  many  knights  practised  a  trade.     "  Answei 
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only  two  questions  more ;  then  you  shall  be  left  in  peace 
until  you  voluntarily  open  your  heart  to  me.  What  is 
your  name  ?  " 

"  Ulrich." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  your  father's  ?  " 

"  Adam." 

"  And  what  else  ?  " 

Ulrich  gazed  silently  at  the  ground,  for  the  smith 
had  borne  no  other  name. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Moor,  "  we  will  call  you  Ulrich 
for  the  present;  that  will  suffice.  But  have  you  no  rela- 
tives ?     Is  no  one  waiting  for  you  at  home  ?  " 

"  We  have  led  such  a  solitary  Hfe — no  one." 

Moor  looked  fixedly  into  the  boy's  face,  then  nod- 
ded, and  with  a  well-satisfied  expression,  laid  his  hand  on 
Ulrich 's  curls,  and  said: 

^'  Look  at  me.  I  am  an  artist,  and  if  you  have  any 
love  for  my  profession,  I  will  teach  you." 

*^  Oh ! "  cried  the  boy,  clasping  his  hands  in  glad 
surprise. 

"  Well  then,"  Moor  continued,  "  you  can't  learn 
much  on  the  way,  but  we  can  work  hard  in  Madrid. 
We  are  going  now  to  King  PhiHp  of  Spain." 

"  Spain,  Portugal  I "  murmured  Ulrich  with  sparkling 
eyes ;  all  he  had  heard  in  the  doctor's  house  about  these 
countries  returned  to  his  mind. 

"  Fortune,  good  fortune!"  cried  an  exultant  voice  in 
his  heart.  This  was  the  "word,"  it  must  be,  it  was 
already  exerting  its  spell,  and  the  spell  was  to  prove  its 
inherent  power  in  the  near  future. 

That  very  day  the  party  were  to  go  to  Count  von 
Rappoltstein  in  the  village  of  Rappolts,  and  this  time 
Ulrich  was  not  to  i)lod  along  on  foot,  or  lie  in  a  close 
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baggage- wagon;  no,  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  ride  a 
spirited  horse.  The  escort  would  not  consist  of  hired 
servants,  but  of  picked  men,  and  the  count  was  going  to 
join  the  train  in  person  at  the  hill  crowned  by  the 
castle,  for  Moor  had  promised  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the 
nobleman's  daughter,  who  had  married  Count  von  Rap- 
poltstein.  It  was  to  be  a  costly  Christmas  gift,  which 
the  old  gentleman  intended  to  make  himself  and  his 
faithful  wife. 

The  wagon  was  also  made  ready  for  the  journey ; 
but  no  one  rode  inside;  the  jester,  closely  muffled  in 
wraps,  had  taken  his  seat  beside  the  driver,  and  the 
monks  were  obliged  to  go  on  by  way  of  Freiburg,  and 
therefore  could  use  the  vehicle  no  longer. 

They  scolded  and  complained  about  it,  as  if  they 
had  been  greatly  wronged,  and  when  Sutor  refused  to 
shake  hands  with  the  artist,  Stubenrauch  angrily  turned 
his  back  upon  the  kind-hearted  man. 

The  offended  pair  sullenly  retired,  but  the  Christmas 
sun  shone  none  the  less  brightly  from  the  clear  sky^ 
the  party  of  travellers  had  a  gay,  spick  and  span,  holi- 
day aspect,  and  the  world  into  which  they  now  fated 
Btoutly  forth,  was  so  wide  and  beautiful,  that  Ulrich  for- 
got his  grief,  and  joyously  waved  his  new  cap  in  answer 
to  the  Lansquenet's  farewell  gesture. 

It  was  a  merry  ride,  for  on  the  way  they  met  nu- 
merous travellers,  who  were  going  through  the  hamlet  of 
Rappolts  to  the  "  three  castles  on  the  mountain"  and 
saluted  the  old  nobleman  with  lively  songs.  The 
Counts  von  Rappoltstein  werQ  the  "piper-kings,"  the 
patrons  of  the  brotherhood  of  musicians  and  singers  on 
the  Upper  Rhine.  Usually  these  joyous  birds  met  at  the 
castle  of  their  "  king  "  on  the  8th  of  September,  to  pay 
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him  their  littie  tax  and  be  generously  entertained  in  re- 
turn ;  but  this  year,  on  account  of  the  plague  in  the 
autumn,  the  festival  had  been  deferred  until  the  third 
day  after  Christmas,  but  Ulrich  believed  *  Fortune '  had 
arranged  it  so  for  him. 

There  was  plenty  of  singing,  and  the  violins  and 
rebecs,  flutes,  and  reed-pipes  were  never  silent.  One 
serenade  followed  another,  and  even  at  the  table  a  new 
song  rang  out  at  each  new  course. 

The  fiery  wine,  game  and  sweet  cakes  at  the  castle 
board  undoubtedly  pleased  the  palate  of  the  artisan's 
son,  but  he  enjoyed  feasting  his  ears  still  more.  He  felt 
as  if  he  were  in  Heaven,  and  thought  less  and  less  of 
the  grief  he  had  endured. 

Day  by  day  Fortune  shook  her  horn  of  plenty,  and 
flung  new  gifts  down  upon  him. 

He  had  told  the  stable-keepers  of  his  power  over 
refractory  horses,  and  after  proving  what  he  could  do, 
was  permitted  to  tame  wild  stallions  and  ride  them 
about  the  castle-yard,  before  the  eyes  of  the  old  and 
young  count  and  the  beautiful  young  lady.  This  brought 
him  praise  and  gifts  of  new  clothes.  Many  a  deli- 
cate hand  stroked  his  curls,  and  it  always  seemed  to 
him  as  if  his  mighty  spell  could  bestow  nothing  better. 

One  day  Moor  took  him  aside,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  commenced  a  portrait  of  young  Count  Rappolstein 
too.  The  lad  was  obliged  to  lie  still,  having  broken  his 
foot  in  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  as  Ulrich  was  of  the 
same  size  and  age,  the  artist  wished  him  to  put  on 
the  young  count's  clothes  and  serve  as  a  model. 

The  smith's  son  now  received  the  best  clothes  be- 
longing to  his  aristocratic  companion  in  age.  The  suit 
was   entirely  black,  but  each  garment  of  a  different 
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material,  the  stockings  silk,  the  breeches  satin,  the 
doublet  soft  Flanders  velvet.  Golden-yellow  puflfe  and 
slashes  stood  forth  in  beautiiful  relief  against  the  darker 
stuff.  Even  the  knots  of  ribbon  on  the  breeches  and 
shoes  were  as  yellow  as  a  blackbird's  beak.  Delicate 
lace  trimmed  the  neck  and  fell  on  the  hands,  and  a 
clasp  of  real  gems  confined  the  black  and  yellow  plumes 
in  the  velvet  hat. 

All  this  finery  was  wonderfully  becoming  to  the 
smith's  son,  and  he  must  have  been  blind,  if  he  had  not 
noticed  how  old  and  young  nudged  each  other  at  sight 
of  him.  The  spirit  of  vanity  in  his  soul  laughed 
in  delight,  and  the  lad  soon  knew  the  way  to  the  large 
Venetian  mirror,  which  was  carefully  kept  in  the  hall  of 
state.  This  wonderful  glass  showed  Ulrich  for  the  first 
time  his  whole  figure  and  the  image  which  looked  back 
at  him  from  the  crystal,  flattered  and  pleased  him. 

But,  more  than  aught  else,  he  enjoyed  watching  the 
artist's  hand  and  eye  during  the  sittings.  Poor  Father 
Lukas  in  the  monastery  must  hide  his  head  before  this 
master.  He  seemed  to  actually  grow  while  engaged  m 
his  work,  his  shoulders,  which  he  usually  liked  to  cany 
stooping  forward,  straightened,  the  broad,  manly  breast 
arched  higher,  and  the  kindly  eyes  grew  stem,  nay 
sometimes  wore  a  terrible  expression. 

Although  little  was  said  during  the  sittings,  they 
were  always  too  short  for  the  boy.  He  did  not  stir,  for 
it  always  seemed  to  him  as  if  any  movement  would  de- 
stroy the  sacred  act  he  witnessed,  and  when,  in  the 
pauses,  he  looked  at  the  canvas  and  saw  how  swifUy 
and  steadily  the  work  progressed,  he  felt  as  if  before  his 
own  eyes,  he  was  being  bom  again  to  a  nobler  existence. 

In  the  wassail-hall  hyng  the  portrait  of  a  young  Prince 
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of  Navarre,  whose  life  had  been  saved  m  the  chase  by 
a  Rappoltstein.  Ulrich,  attired  in  the  count's  clothes, 
looked  exactly  like  him.  The  jester  had  been  the  first 
to  perceive  this  strange  circumstance.  Ever}'  one,  even 
Moor,  agreed  with  him,  and  so  it  happened  that  Pelli- 
canus  henceforth  called  his  young  friend  the  Navarrete, 
The  name  pleased  the  boy.  Everything  here  pleased 
him,  and  he  was  full  of  happiness;  only  often  at  night 
he  could  not  help  grieving  beciause,  while  his  father  was 
dead,  he  enjoyed  such  an  overflowing  abundance  of 
good  things,  and  because  he  had  lost  his  mother,  Ruth, 
and  all  who  had  loved  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ulrich  was  obliged  to  share  the  jester's  sleeping- 
room,  and  as  Pellicanus  shrank  frpm  getting  out  of  bed, 
while  suffering  from  night-sweats,  and  often  needed 
something,  he  roused  Ulrich  from  his  sleep,  and  the 
latter  was  always  ready  to  assist  him.  This  happened 
more  frequently  as  they  continued  their  journey,  and  the 
poor  little  man's  illness  increased. 

The  count  had  furnished  Ulrich  with  a  spirited 
youn<4  horse,  that  shortened  the  road  for  him  by  its 
tricks  and  capers.  But  the  jester,  who  became  more 
and  more  attached  to  the  boy,  also  did  his  utmost  to 
keep  the  feeling  of  happiness  alive  in  his  heart.  On  warm 
days  he  nestled  in  the  rack  before  the  tilt  with  the 
driver,  and  when  Ulrich  rode  beside  him,  opened  his 
eyes  to  everything  that  passed  before  him. 

The  jester  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  about  the  country 
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and  people,  and  he  embellished  the  smallest  trifle  with 
tales  invented  by  himself,  or  devised  by  others. 

While  passing  a  grove  of  birches,  he  asked  the  lad 
if  he  knew  why  the  trunks  of  these  trees  were  white,  and 
then  explained  the  cause,  as  follows : 

"  When  Orpheus  played  so  exquisitely  on  his  lute,  all 
the  trees  rushed  for^-ard  to  dance.  The  birches  wanted 
to  come  too,  but  being  vain,  stopped  to  put  on  white 
dresses,  to  outdo  the  others.  When  they  finally  ap- 
peared on  the  dancing-ground,  the  singer  had  already 
gone — and  now,  summer  and  winter,  year  in  and  year 
out,  they  keep  their  white  dresses  on,  to  be  prepared, 
when  Orpheus  returns  andxhe  lute  sounds  again.". 

A  cross-bill  was  perched  on  a  bough  in  a  pine-wood, 
and  the  jester  said  that  this  bird  was  a  veTv  peculiar 
species.  It  had  originally  b:en  grey,  and  its  bill  was  as 
straight  as  a  sparrow's,  but  when  the  SaA-iour  hung  upon 
the  cross,  it  pitied  him.  and  ^-ith  its  httle  bill  strove  to 
draw  the  nails  from  the  wounded  hands.  In  memoiy 
of  this  friendlv  act.  the  Lord  had  marked  its  beak  with 
the  cross,  and  painted  a  dark-red  spot  on  its  breast, 
where  the  bird  had  been  sprinkled  with  His  Son's  bloodL 
Other  rewards  were  bestowed  upon  it.  for  no  other  biid 
could  hatch  a  brood  of  young  ones  in  winter,  and  it 
also  had  the  power  of  lessening  the  fever  of  those,  who 
cherished  iu 

A  flock  of  wild  £:eese  f!ew  over  the  road  and  die 
hills,  and  Pellicanus  cried :  "  Look  there !  Ther  alwaTS 
fly  in  two  stiaigh:  lines,  and  form  a  lener  of  the  alpha- 
beL  This  time  i:  is  an  A-  Can  vou  see  it  ?  When 
the  Loni  wjls  wrirlr.c  the  laws  on  the  tablets,  a  flock  ci 
w:\i  geese  f.ew  ,-.cr."*f5  M:.  Sinai,  and  in  doing  so,  one 
r~V.ooi   -   'rTirr  '.vi:'-.   ::>  w-no;      Sir.ce  thai  rime,  ihei 
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always  fly  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  and  their  whole  race, 
that  is,  all  geese,  are  compelled  to  let  those  people  who 
wish  to  write,  pluck  the  feathers  from  their  wings." 

Pellicanus  was  fond  of  talking  to  the  boy  in  their 
bedroom.  He  always  called  him  Navarrete,  and  the 
artist,  when  in  a  cheerful  mood,  followed  his  example. 

Ulrich  felt  great  reverence  for  Moor ;  the  jester,  on 
the  contrary,  was  only  a  good  comrade,  in  whom  he 
speedily  reposed  entire  confidence. 

Many  an  allusion  and  jesting  word  showed  that  Pel- 
licanus still  believed  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  knight,  and 
this  at  last  became  unendurable  to  the  lad. 

One  evening,  when  they  were  both  in  bed,  he  sum- 
moned up  his  courage  and  told  him  everything  he  knew 
about  his  past  life. 

The  jester  listened  attentively,  without  interrupting 
him,  until  Ulrich  finished  his  story  with  the  words: 
"  And  while  I  was  gone,  the  bailiffs  and  dogs  tracked 
them,  but  my  father  resisted,  and  they  killed  him  and 
the  doctor." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  the  jester.  "  It's  a  pity 
about  Costa.  Many  a  Christian  might  feel  honored  at 
resembling  some  Jews.  It  is  only  a  misfortune  to  be 
born  a  Hebrew,  and  be  deprived  of  eating  ham.  The 
Jews  are  compelled  to  wear  an  offensive  badge,  but  many 
a  Christian  child  is  bom  with  one.  For  instance,  in 
Sparta  they  would  have  hurled  me  into  the  gulf,  on 
account  of  my  big  head,  and  deformed  shoulder.  Now- 
a-(la)  s,  i)eople  are  less  merciful,  and  let  men  like  us 
drag  the  cripple's  mark  through  life.  God  sees  the 
heart ;  but  men  cannot  forget  their  ancestor,  the  clod  of 
earth  —  the  outside  is  always  more  to  them  than  the 
inside.     If  my  head  had  only  been  smaller,  and  some 
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angel  had  smoothed  my  shoulder,  I  might  perhaps  now 
be  a  cardinal,  wear  purple,  and  instead  of  riding  under 
a  grey  tilt,  drive  in  a  golden  coach,  with  well-fed  black 
steeds.  Your  body  was  measured  with  a  straight  yard- 
stick, but  there's  trouble  in  other  places.  So  your  £i- 
tlier*s  name  was  Adam,  and  he  really  bore  no  other  ?" 

"No,  certainly  not." 

"  That's  too  little  by  half.  From  this  day  we'll  call 
vou  in  earnest  Xavarrete :  Ulrich  Navarrete.  That  will 
be  something  complete.  The  name  is  only  a  dress,  bat 
if  half  of  it  is  taken  from  your  body,  you  are  left  half- 
bare  and  exposed  to  mockery.  The  garment  must  be 
l)ecoming  too,  so  we  adorn  it  as  we  choose.  My 
father  was  called  Kiirschner,  but  at  the  Latin  school 
Olearius  and  Faber  and  Luscinius  sat  beside  me,  so  I 
raised  mvself  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
turned  Kiirschner  into  Pellicanus.  .  .  ." 

The  jester  coughed  violently,  and  continued  :  "  One 
thing  more.  To  expect  gratitude  is  folly,  nine  times  out 
i)f  ten  none  is  reaped,  and  he  who  is  wise  thinks  only  of 
himself,  and  usually  omits  to  seek  thanks ;  but  every  one 
ought  to  be  grateful,  for  it  is  burdensome  to  have  ene- 
mies, and  there  is  no  one  we  learn  to  hate  more  easily, 
than  the  benefactor  we  repay  with  ingratitude.  You 
ought  and  must  tell  the  artist  your  histor)',  for  he  has 
«leserved  vour  confidence. 

The  jester's  worldly-wise  sayings,  in  which  sdfisii- 
ness  was  always  praised  as  the  highest  virtue,  often 
seenic-il  ver\-  puzzling  to  the  boy,  yet  many  of  them 
were  i.n| tressed  on  his  young  soul.  He  followetl  the 
>iLk  iiKtik's  advice  the  ver)- next  morning,  and  he  had  no 
cause  to  regret  it,  for  Moor  treated  him  even  move 
kindly  than  before. 
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Pellicanus  intended  to  part  from  the  travellers  at 
Avignon,  to  go  to  Marseilles,  afid  from  there  by  ship  to 
Savon  a,  but  before  he  reached  the  old  city  of  the  popes, 
he  grew  so  feeble,  that  Moor  scarcely  hoped  to  bring 
him  alive  to  the  goal  of  his  journey. 

The  little  man's  body  seemed  to  continually  grow 
smaller,  and  his  head  larger,  while  his  hollow,  livid 
cheeks  looked  as  if  a  rose-leaf  adorned  the  centre  of 
each. 

He  often  told  his  travelling-companions  about  his 
former  life. 

He  had  originally  been  destined  for  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal profession,  but  though  he  surpassed  all  the  other 
pupils  in  the  school,  he  was  deprived  of  the  hope  of 
ever  becoming  a  priest,  for  the  Church  wants  no  crip- 
ples. He  was  the  child  of  poor  people,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  fight  his  way  through  his  career  as  a  student, 
with  great  difficulty. 

"How  shabby  the  broad  top  of  my  cap  often  was ! " 
he  said.  "  I  was  so  mucli  ashamed  of  it.  I  am  so 
small.  Dear  me,  anybody  could  see  my  head,  and 
could  not  help  noticing  all  the  worn  places  in  the  velvet, 
if  he  cast  his  eyes  down.  How  often  have  I  sat  beside 
the  kitchen  of  a  cook-shop,  and  seasoned  dry  bread 
with  the  smell  of  roart  meat.  Often  too  my  poodle- 
dog  went  out  and  stole  a  sausage  for  me  firom  the 
butcher." 

At  other  times  the  little  fellow  had  fared  better; 
then,  sitting  in  the  taverns,  he  had  given  free-play  to  his 
wit,  and  imposed  no  constraint  on  his  sharp  tongue. 

Once  he  had  been  invited  by  a  former  boon-com- 
panion, to  accompany  him  to  his  ancestral  castle,  to 
cheer  his  sick  father;  and  so  it  happened  that  he  be- 
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came  a  bafibon,  wandered  from  one  great  lord  to 
other,  and  finally  entered  the  elector's  service. 

He  liked  to  pretend  that  he  despised  the  world  and 
hater]  men,  but  this  assenion  could  not  be  taken  liter- 
ally, and  was  to  be  regarded  in  a  general,  rather  than  a 
special  sense,  for  ever^-  beautiful  thing  in  the  world 
kindled  eager  enthusiasm  in  his  heart,  and  he  remained 
kindly  disposed  towards  indi^-iduals  to  the  end. 

When  Moor  once  charged  him  n^ith  this,  he  said, 
smiling : 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  \\'hoever  condemns,  feds 
himself  superior  to  the  person  upon  whom  he  sits 
in  judgment,  and  how  many  fools,  like  me,  iancj 
themselves  great,  when  they  stand  on  tipcoe,  and  find 
fault  even  Tv-ith  the  works  of  God !  *  The  world  isevil/ 
says  the  philosopher,  and  whoever  listens  to  him,  prob* 
ably  thinks  carelessly  :  '  Hear,  hear !  He  would  have 
made  it  better  than  our  Father  in  heaven.'  Let  me 
have  my  pleasure.  I'm  only  a  little  man,  but  I  deal  in 
great  things.  To  criticise  a  single  insignificant  human 
creature,  seems  to  me  scarcely  worth  while,  but  when 
we  pronounce  judgment  on  all  humanity  and  the 
boundless  universe,  we  can  open  our  mouths — wonder- 
fully wide ! " 

Once  his  heart  had  been  filled  with  love  for  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  but  she  had  scornfully  rejected  his  suit  and 
married  another.  When  she  was  widowed,  and  he 
found  her  in  dire  poverty,  he  helped  her  with  a  large 
share  of  his  savings,  and  performed  this  kind  servi<:e 
again,  when  the  second  worthless  fellow  she  married  had 
squandered  her  last  penny. 

His  life  was  rich  in  similar  incidents. 

In  his  actions,  the  queer  little  man  obeyed  the  di& 
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tates  of  his  heart;  in  his  speech,  his  head  ruled  his 
tongue,  and  this  seemed  to  him  the  only  sensible  course. 
To  practise  unselfish  generosity  he  regarded  as  a 
subtle,  exquisite  pleasure,  which  he  ventured  to  allow 
himself,  because  he  desired  nothing  more;  others,  to 
whom  he  did  not  grudge  a  prosperous  career,  he  must 
warn  against  such  folly. 

There  was  a  keen,  bitter  expression  on  his  large, 
thin  face,  and  whoever  saw  him  for  the  first  time  might 
easily  have  supposed  him  to  be  a  wicked,  spiteful  man. 
He  knew  this,  and  delighted  in  frightening  the  men  and 
maid-servants  at  the  taverns  by  hideous  grimaces — he 
boasted  of  being  able  to  make  ninety-five  different 
faces — until  the  artist's  old  valet  at  last  dreaded  him 
like  the  «  Evil  One." 

He  was  particularly  gay  in  Avignon,  for  he  felt  bet- 
ter than  he  had  done  for  a  long  time,  and  ordered  a 
seat  to  be  engaged  for  him  in  a  vehicle  going  to  Mar- 
seilles. 

The  evening  before  their  separation,  he  described 
with  sparkling  vivacity,  the  charms  of  the  Ligurian 
coast,  and  spoke  of  the  future  as  if  he  were  sure  of  entire 
recovery  and  a  long  life. 

In  the  night  Ulrich  heard  him  groaning  louder  than 
usual,  and  starting  up,  raised  him,  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  when  the  poor  little  man  was  tortured 
by  difficulty  of  breathing.  But  this  time  Pellicanus  did 
not  swear  and  scold,  but  remained  perfectly  still,  and 
when  his  heavy  head  fell  like  a  pumpkin  on  the  boy's 
breast,  he  was  greatly  terrified  and  ran  to  call  the  artist. 

Moor  was  soon  standing  at  the  head  of  the  sick-bed, 
holding  a  light,  so  that  its  rays  could  fall  upon  the  face 
of  the  gasping  man.     The  latter  opened  his  eyes  and 
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made  three  grimaces  in  quick  succession — very  comical 
ones,  yet  tinged  with  sadness. 

Pellicanus  probably  noticed  the  artist's  troubled 
glance,  for  he  tried  to  nod  to  him,  but  his  head  was  too 
heavy  and  his  strength  too  slight,  so  he  only  succeeded 
in  moving  it  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  but 
his  eyes  expressed  everything  he  desired  to  say.  In 
liiis  way  several  minutes  elapsed,  then  Pellicanus  smiled, 
and  with  a  sorrowful  gaze,  though  a  mischievous  ex- 
pression hovered  around  his  mouth,  scanned : 

•'  Mox  erit  quiet  and  mute,  qui  mado  jester  eratJ* 

Then  he  said  as  softly  as  if  every  tone  came,  not 
from  his  chest,  but  merely  from  his  lips : 

"Is  it  agreed,  Navarrete,  Ulrich  Navarrete ?  I've 
made  the  Latin  easy  for  you,  eh?     Your  hand,  boy.  * 

Yours,  too,  dear,  dear  master Moor,  Ethiopian 

—  Blackskin.  ..." 

The  words  died  away  in  a  low,  rattling  sound,  and 
the  dying  man's  eyes  became  glazed,  but  it  was  several 
hours  before  he  drew  his  last  breath. 

A  priest  gave  him  Extreme  Unction,  but  conscious 
ncss  did  not  return. 

After  the  holy  man  had  left  him,  his  lips  moved.  in< 
cessantly,  but  no  one  could  understand  what  he  said. 
Towards  morning,  the  sun  of  Provence  was  shining 
warmly  and  brightly  into  the  room  and  on  his  bed, 
u  hen  he  suddenly  threw  his  arm  above  his  head,  and 
half  speaking,  half  singing  to  Hans  Eitelfritz's  melody, 
let  fall  from  his  lips  the  words :  "  In  fortune,  good  foo:- 
tune."     A  few  minutes  after  he  was  dead. 

Moor  closed  his  eyes.  Ulrich  knelt  weeping  beside 
the  bed,  and  kissed  his  poor  friend's  cold  hand. 

When  he  rose,  the  artist  was  gazing  with  silent  zev 
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erence  at  the  jester's  features;  Ulridi  fi^owed  his  eyes, 
and  imagined  he  was  standing  in  the  presaice  of  ft 
miracle,  for  the  harsh,  bitter,  troubled  face  had  obtained 
a  new  expression,  and  was  now  the  countenance  of  ft 
peaceful,  kindly  man,  who  had  fiUlen  asleep  with  pleas- 
ant memories  in  his  heart 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Ulrich  had  witnessed 
the  death  of  a  human  being. 

How  often  he  had  laughed  at  the  fool,  or  thought 
his  words  absurd  and  wicked; — but  the  dead  man  in- 
spired him  with  respect,  and  the  thought  of  the  old 
jester's  corpse  exerted  a  far  deeper  and  more  lasting 
influence  upon  him,  than  his  father's  supposed  deatih. 

Hitherto  he  had  only  been  able  to  imagine  hjm  as 
he  had  looked  in  life,  but  now  the  vision  of  him 
stretched  at  full  length,  stark  and  pale  like  the  dead 
Pellicanus,  often  rose  before  his  mind. 

The  artist  was  a  silent  man,  and  understood  how  to 
think  and  speak  in  lines  and  colors,  better  than  in  words. 
He  only  became  eloquent  and  animated,  when  the  con* 
versation  turned  upon  subjects  connected  with  his  art. 

At  Toulouse  he  purchased  three  new  horses,  and  len- 
gaged  the  same  number  of  French  servants,  then  went 
to  a  jeweller  and  bought  many  articles.  At  the  infi  he 
put  the  chains  and  rings  he  had  obtained,  into  pi:etty 
little  boxes,  and  wrote  on  them  in  neat  Gothic  characters 
with  special  care :  "  Helena,  Anna,  Minerva,  Europa 
•iM(l  Lucia;"  one  name  on  each.  . 
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Ulrich  watched  him  and  remarked  that  those 
not  his  children's  names. 

Moor  looked  up,  and  answered  smiling :  ^  These 
are  only  young  artists,  six  sisters,  each  one  of  whom  is 
as  dear  to  me  as  if  she  were  my  own  daughter.  I  hope 
we  shall  find  them  in  Madrid,  one  of  them,  Sophonisba, 
at  any  rate." 

"  But  there  are  only  five  boxes,"  observed  the  boy, 
"  and  you  haven't  written  Sophonisba  on  any  of  them.** 

"  She  is  to  have  something  better,"  replied  his 
patron  smiling.  <<  My  portrait,  which  I  began  to  paint 
yesterday,  will  be  finished  here.  Hand  me  the  minora 
the  maul-stick,  and  the  colors." 

The  picture  was  a  superb  likeness,  absolutely  faultless. 
The  pure  brow  curved  in  lofty  arches  at  the  temples, 
the  small  eyes  looked  as  clear  and  bright  as  they  did  in 
the  mirror,  the  firm  mouth  shaded  by  a  thin  moustache, 
seemed  as  if  it  were  just  parting  to  utter  a  friendly 
word.  The  close-shaven  beard  on  the  cheeks  and 
chin  rested  closely  upon  the  white  ruff,  which  seemed 
to  have  just  come  from  under  the  laundresses'  smooth- 
ing-iron. 

How  rapidly  and  firmly  the  master  guided  his  brush! 
And  Sophonisba,  whom  Moor  distinguished  by  such  a 
gift,  how  was  he  to  imagine  her  ?  The  other  five  sisters 
too !  For  their  sakes  he  first  anticipated  with  pleasure 
the  arrival  at  Madrid. 

In  Bayonne  the  artist  left  the  baggage-wagon  be- 
hind. His  luggage  was  put  on  mules,  and  when  the 
party  of  travellers  started,  it  formed  an  imposmg 
caravan. 

Ulricli  expressed  his  surprise  at  such  expenditure, 
and  Moor  answered  kindly  :  *'  Pellicanus  says:  'Among 
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fools  one  must  be  a  fool !'  We  enter  Spain  as  the  king's 
guests,  and  courtiers  have  weak  eyes,  and  only  notice 
people  who  give  themselves  airs." 

At  Fuenterrabia,  the  first  Spanish  city  they  reached, 
the  artist  received  many  honors,  and  a  splendid  troop 
of  cavalry  escorted  him  thence  to  Madrid. 

Moor  came  as  a  guest  to  King  Philip's  capital  for 
the  third  time,  and  was  received  there  with  all  the 
tokens  of  respect  usually  paid  only  to  great  noblemen. 

His  old  quarters  in  the  treasury  of  the  Alcazar,  the 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Castile,  were  again  assigned  to 
him.  They  consisted  of  a  studio  and  suite  of  apart- 
ments, which  by  the  monarch's  special  command,  had 
been  fitted  up  for  him  with  royal  magnificence. 

Ulrich  could  not  control  his  amazement.  How  poor 
and  petty  everything  that  a  short  time  before,  at  Castle 
Rappolstein,  had  awakened  his  wonder  and  admiration 
now  appeared. 

During  the  first  few  days  the  artist's  reception-room 
resembled  a  bee-hive ;  for  aristocratic  men  and  women, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  passed  in  and  out, 
pages  and  lackeys  brought  flowers,  baskets  of  fruits,  and 
other  gifts.  Every  one  attached  to  the  court  knew  in 
what  high  favor  the  artist  was  held  by  His  Majesty, 
and  therefore  hastened  to  win  his  good- will  by  atten- 
tions and  presents.  Every  hour  there  was  something 
new  and  astonishing  to  be  seen,  but  the  artist  himself 
most  awakened  the  boy's  surprise. 

The  unassuming  man,  who  on  the  journey  had  asso- 
ciated as  familiarly  with  the  poor  invalids  he  had  picked 
up  by  the  wayside,  the  tavern-keepers,  and  soldiers  of 
his  escort,  as  if  he  were  one  of  themselves,  now  seemed 
a  very  different  person.  True,  he  still  dressed  in  black, 
10 
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but  instead  of  cloth  and  silk,  he  wore  velvet  and  satin, 
while  two  gold  chains  glittered  beneath  his  ruff.  He 
treated  the  greatest  nobles  as  if  he  were  doing  them  a 
favor  by  receiving  them,  and  he  himself  were  a  peison 
of  unapproachable  rank. 

On  the  first  day  Philip  and  his  queen.  Isabella  ol 
Valois,  had  sent  for  him  and  adorned  him  with  a  (?ostlj 
new  chain. 

On  this  occasion  Ulrich  saw  the  king.  Dressed  as 
a  page  he  followed  Moor,  canying  the  picture  the 
latter  intended  for  a  gift  to  his  royal  host. 

At  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  the  great  receptioii- 
hall,  the  monarch  was  sitting  motionless,  gazing  into 
vacancy,  as  if  all  the  persons  gathered  around  him  had 
no  existence  for  him.  His  head  was  thrown  far  back, 
pressing  down  die  stiff  ruff,  on  which  it  seemed  to  rest 
as  if  it  were  a  platter.  The  fair-haired  man's  wdl- 
cut  features  wore  the  rigid,  lifeless  expression  of  a 
mask.  The  mouth  and  nostrils  were  slightly  contracted, 
as  if  they  shrank  fi-om  breathing  the  same  air  with  other 
human  beings. 

The  monarch *s  face  remained  unmoved,  while  re- 
ceiving the  Pope's  legates  and  the  ambassadors  from  tint 
republic  of  Venice.  When  Moor  was  led  before  him,  a 
faint  smile  was  visible  beneath  the  soft,  drooping  mous- 
tache and  close-shaven  beard  on  the  cheeks  and  chin  ; 
the  prince's  dull  eyes  also  gained  some  little  animation. 

The  day  after  the  reception  a  bell  rang  in  tint 
studio,  wi'.ich  was  cleared  of  all  present  as  quickly  as 
possible,  for  it  announcetl  the  approach  of  the  king, 
who  appeared  entirely  alone  and  spent  two  whole  hows 
with  Moor. 

All  these  marks  of  distinction  might  have  turned  a 
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weaker  brain,  but  Moor  received  them  calmly,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  alone  with  Ulrich  or  Sophonisba,  ap- 
peared no  less  unassuming  and  kindly^  than  at  Emmen* 
dingen  and  on  the  journey  through  France. 

A  week  after  taking  possession  of  the  apartments  in 
the  treasury,  the  servants  received  orders  td  refiise  ad- 
mittance to  every  one,  without  distinction  of  raiik  or 
person,  informing  them  that  the  artist  was  engaged  in 
working  for  His  Majesty. 

Sophonisba  Anguisdola  was  the  only  person  whom 
Moor  never  refused  to  see.  He  had  greeted  the  strange 
girl  on  his  arrival,  as  a  father  meets  his  child. 

Ulrich  had  been  present  when  the  artist  gave  her 
his  portrait,  and  saw  her,  overwhelmed  with  joy  and 
gratitude,  cover  her  face  with  her  hands  and  burst  into 
loud  sobs. 

During  Moor's  fixBt  visit  to  Madrid,  the  young  girt 
had  come  from  Cremona  to  the  king's  court  with  her 
father  and  five  sisters,  and  since  then  the  task  of  sup- 
porting all  six  had  rested  on  her  shoulders. 

Old  Cavaliere  Anguisciola  was  a  nobleman  of  aris- 
tocratic family,  who  had  squandered  his  large  patrimony, 
and  now,  as  he  was  fond  of  saying,  lived  day  by  day  "by 
trusting  God."  A  large  portion  of  his  oldest  daughter's 
earnings  he  wasted  at  the  gaming  table  with  dissolute 
nobles,  relying  with  happy  confidence  upon  the  talent 
displayed  also  by  his  younger  children,  and  on  what  hfc 
called  "  trust  in  God."  The  gay,  clever  Italian  waii 
everywhere  a  welcome  guest,  and  while  Sophonisba 
toiled  early  and  late,  often  without  knowing  how  she 
was  to  obtain  suitable  food  and  clothing  for  her  sisters 
and  herself,  his  life  was  a  series  of  banquets  and  festi- 
vals. Yet  tlie  noble  girl  retained  the  joyous  courage 
10 
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inherited  from  her  father,  nay,  more — even  in  necessity 
she  did  not  cease  to  take  a  lofty  view  of  art,  and  never 
l)ennitted  anything  to  leave  her  studio  till  she  considered 
it  fimished. 

At  first  Moor  watched  her  silently,  then  he  invited 
her  to  work  in  his  studio,  and  avail  herself  of  his  advice 
and  a^istance. 

So  she  had  become  his  pupil,  his  friend. 

Soon  the  young  girl  had  no  secrets  from  him,  and 
the  glimpses  of  her  domestic  life  thus  afforded  touched 
him  and  brought  her  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  heart. 

The  old  Cavaliere  praised  the  lucky  accident,  and 
was  ready  to  show  himself  obliging,  when  Moor  offered 
to  let  him  and  his  daughters  occupy  a  house  he  had 
purchased,  that  it  might  be  kept  in  a  habitable  condi- 
tion, and  when  the  artist  had  induced  the  king  to  grant 
Sophonisba  a  larger  annual  salary,  the  fisither  instantly 
bought  a  second  horse. 

The  young  girl,  in  return  for  so  many  benefits,  was 
gratefully  devoted  to  the  artist,  but  she  would  have 
loved  him  even  without  them.  His  society  was  her 
greatest  pleasure.  To  be  allowed  to  stay  and  paint 
with  him,  become  absorbed  in  conversation  about  art, 
its  problems,  means  and  purposes,  afforded  her  the 
highest,  purest  happiness. 

When  she  had  discharged  the  duties  imp>osed  upon 
her  by  her  attendance  upon  the  queen,  her  heart  drew 
her  to  the  man  she  loved  and  honored.  When  she  left 
him,  it  always  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  in  church,  as 
if  her  soul  had  been  steeped  in  purity  and  was  effulgent 

Moor  had  hoped  to  find  her  sisters  with  her  in  Mad- 
rid, but  the  old  Cavaliere  had  taken  them  away  with 
him   to  Italv.     His  "trust  in  God"  was  rewarded,  foi 
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he  had  inherited  a  large  fortune.  ^Vhat  should  he  do 
longer  in  Madrid !  To  entertain  the  stiff,  grave  Span- 
iards and  move  them  to  laughter,  was  a  far  less  pleasing 
occupation  than  to  make  merry  with  gay  companions 
and  be  entertained  himself  at  home. 

Sophonisba  was  provided  for,  and  the  beautiful,  gay, 
famous  maid  of  honor  would  have  no  lack  of  suitors. 
Against  his  daughter's  wish,  he  had  given  to  the  richest 
and  most  aristocratic  among  them,  the  Sicilian  baron 
Don  Fabrizio  di  Moncada,  the  hope  of  gaining  her 
hand.  "  Conquer  the  fortress !  When  it  yields — you 
can  hold  it,"  were  his  last  words;  but  the  citadel  re- 
mained impregnable,  though  the  besieger  could  bring 
into  the  field  as  allies  a  knightly,  aristocratic  bearing, 
an  unsullied  character,  a  handsome,  manly  figure^  win- 
ning manners,  and  great  wealth. 

Ulrich  felt  a  little  disappointed  not  to  find  the  five 
young  girls,  of  whom  he  had  dreamed,  in  Madrid;  it 
would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  some  pretty  compan- 
ions in  the  work  now  to  begin. 

Adjoining  the  studio  was  a  smaller  apartment,  sepa- 
rated from  the  former  room  by  a  corridor,  that  could  be 
closed,  and  by  a  heavy  curtain.  Here  a  table,  at  which 
the  five  girls  might  easily  have  found  room,  was  placed 
in  a  favorable  light  for  Ulrich.  He  was  to  draw  from 
plastic  models,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  these  in  the 
Alcazar,  for  here  rose  a  high,  three-story  wing,  to  which 
when  wearied  by  the  intrigues  of  statecraft  and  the 
restraints  of  court  etiquette,  King  Philip  gladly  retired, 
yielding  himself  to  the  only  genial  impulse  of  his  gloomy 
soul,  and  enjoyed  the  noble  forms  of  art 

In  the  round  hall  on  the  lower  floor  countless  plans, 
sketches,  drawings  and  works  of  art  were  kept  in  walnut 
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chests  of  excellent  workmanship.  Above  this  beauti- 
fully ornamented  apartment  was  the  library,  and 
in  the  third  story  the  large  hall  containing  the  master- 
pieces of  Titian. 

The  restless  statesman,  Philip,  was  no  less  eager  to 
collect  and  obtain  new  and  beautiful  works  by  the  great 
Venetian,  than  to  defend  and  increase  his  own  power 
and  that  of  the  Church.  But  these  treasures  were  kept 
jealously  guarded,  accessible  to  no  human  being  except 
himself  and  his  artists. 

Philip  was  all  and  all  to  himself;  caring  nothing 
for  others,  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary,  that  they  should 
share  his  pleasures.  If  anything  outside  the  Church 
occupied  a  place  in  his  regard,  it  was  the  artist,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  grudge  him  what  he  denied  to 
others. 

Not  only  in  the  upper  story,  but  in  the  lower  ones  also 
antique  and  modem  busts  and  statues  were  arranged  in 
appropriate  places,  and  Moor  was  at  liberty  to  choose 
from  among  them,  for  the  king  permitted  him  to  do 
what  was  granted  to  no  one  else. 

He  often  summoned  him  to  the  Titian  Hall,  and 
still  more  frequently  rang  the  bell  and  entered  the  con- 
necting corridor,  accessible  to  himself  alone,  which  led 
from  the  rooms  devoted  to  art  and  science  to  the  treas- 
nr)'  and  studio,  where  he  spent  hours  with  Moor. 

Ulrich  eagerly  devoted  himself  to  the  work,  and  his 
master  watched  his  labor  like  an  attentive,  strict,  and 
faithful  teacher;  meantime  he  carefully  guarded  against 
overtaxing  the  boy,  allowed  him  to  accompany  him  on 
many  a  ride,  and  advised  him  to  look  about  the  city. 

At  first  the  lad  liked  to  stroll  through  the  streets  and 
watch  the  long,  brilliant  processions,  or  timi»^1v  <-* -ink 
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back  when  closely-muffled  men,  their  figures  wholly  in- 
visible except  the  eyes  and  feet,  bore  a  corpse  along,  or 
glided  on  mysterious  missions  through  the  streets.  The 
bull-fights  might  have  bewitched  him,  but  he  loved 
liorses,  and  it  grieved  him  to  see  the  noble  animals 
wounded  and  killed. 

He  soon  wearied  of  the  civil  and  religious  ceremo- 
nies, that  might  be  witnessed  nearly  every  day,  and  which 
always  exerted  the  same  power  of  attraction  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Madrid.  Priests  swarmed  in  the  Alcazar, 
and  soldiers  belonging  to  every  branch  of  military  ser- 
vice, daily  guarded  or  marched  by  the  palace. 

On  the  journey  he  had  met  plenty  of  mules  with 
gay  plumes  and  tassels,  oddly-dressed  peasants  and 
citizens.  Gentlemen  in  brilliant  court  uniforms,  princes 
and  princesses  he  saw  daily  in  the  court-yards,  on  the 
stairs,  and  in  the  park  of  the  palace. 

At  Toulouse  and  in  other  cities,  through  which  he 
liad  passed,  life  had  been  far  more  busy,  active,  and  gay 
than  in  quiet  Madrid,  where  everything  went  on  as  if 
l>eople  were  on  their  way  to  church,  where  a  cheerful 
face  was  rarely  seen,  and  men  and  women  knew  of  no 
sight  more  beautiful  and  attractive,  than  seeing  poor 
Jews  and  heretics  burned. 

Ulrich  did  not  need  the  city;  the  Alcazar  was 
a  worid  in  itself,  and  offered  him  ever3rt}iing  he 
desired. 

He  liked  to  linger  in  the  stables,  for  there  he  could 
distinguish  himself;  but  it  was  also  delightfiil  to  woik» 
for  Moor  chose  models  and  designs  that  pleased  the 
lad,  and  Sophonisba  Anguisciola,  who  often  painted  for 
liours  in  the  stuaio  by  the  master's  side,  came  to  Ulrich 
in  the  intervals,  looked  at  what  he  had  finished,  helped. 
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praised,  or  scolded  him.  a^d  never  left  him  without  a 
jest  on  her  lips. 

True,  he  was  often  left  to  himself;  for  the  king  some- 
times summoned  the  artist  and  then  quilted  the  paJace 
with  him  for  several  da  vs.  to  visit  secluded  country'- 
houses,  and  there — the  old  Hollander  had  told  the  lad 
— painted  under  Moor's  instructions. 

On  the  whole,  there  were  new,  strange,  and  surpris- 
ing things  enough,  to  keep  the  sensation  of  "  Fortune,'* 
alive  in  Ulrich's  heart.  Onlv  it  was  vexatious  that  he 
found  it  so  hard  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  pec^ile, 
but  this  too  was  soon  to  be  remedied,  for  the  pu|Ml  ob> 
cained  two  companions. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Alonzo  San'chez  Coello,  a  very  distinguisiied 
Spanish  artist,  had  his  studio  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
treasur}'.  The  king  was  ver\'  friendly  to  him.  and  often 
took  him  also  on  his  excursions.  The  gay.  livdy  artist 
clung  without  envy,  and  with  ardent  reverence,  to  Moor, 
whose  fellow-pupil  he  had  been  in  Florence  and  Venice. 
During  the  Netherlander  s  firs:  xisit  to  Madrid,  he  had 
not  disdained  to  seek  counsel  and  instruction  from  his 
senior,  and  even  now  frequently  visited  his  studio, 
bringing  with  him  his  children  Sanchez  and  Isabella  as 
pupils,  and  watched  the  Master  closely  while  he  painted. 

A:  tirs:  Ulnch  was  not  specially  pleased  with  his 
new  companions,  for  in  the  strangely  visionary  life  he 
led.  he  had  depended  solely  upon  himself  and  **  Foftime.* 
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and  the  figures  living  in  his  imagination  were  the  most 
enjoyable  society  to  him.  , 

Formerly  he  had  drawn  eagerly  in  the  morning,  joy- 
ously anticipated  Sophonisba's  visit,  and  then  gazed  oitf 
over  his  paper  and  dreamed.  How  delightful  it  had 
been  to  let  his  thoughts  wander  to  hii^  heart's  content 
This  could  now  be  done  no  longer. 

So  it  happened,  that  at  first  he  could  fed  no  real 
confidence  in  Sanchez,  who  was  three  years  his  senior, 
for  the  latter's  thin  limbs  and  dose-cut  dark  hair  made 
him  look  exactly  like  daiic-browed  Xaver.  Therefore 
his  relations  with  Isabella  were  all  the  more  friendly. 

She  was  scarcely  fotuteen,  a  dear  little  creature, 
with  awkward  limbs,  and  a  face  so  wonderfully  changeful 
in  expression,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  by  turns  pretty 
and  repellent.  She  always  had  beautiful  eyes ;  all  her 
other  features  were  unformed,  and  might  grow  chann- 
ing  or  exactly  the  reverse.  When  her  work  engrossed 
her  attention,  she  bit  her  protruded  tongue,  and  her 
raven-black  hair,  usually  remarkably  smooth,  often  be- 
came so  oddly  dishevelled,  that  she  looked  like  a 
kobold ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  she  talked  pleasantly 
or  jested,  no  one  could  help  being  pleased. 

The  child  was  rarely  gifted,  and  her  method  of  work- 
ing was  an  exact  contrast  to  that  of  the  German  lad. 
She  progressed  slowly,  but  finally  accomplished  some- 
thing admirable;  what  Ulrich  impetuously  began  had  a 
showy,  promising  aspect,  but  in  the  execution  the  great 
idea  shrivelled,  and  the  work  diminished  in  merit  in* 
stead  of  increasing. 

Sanchez  Coello  remained  far  behind  the  other  two, 
but  to  make  amends,  he  knew  many  things  of  which 
Ulrich's  uncorrupted  soul  had  no  su^idon. 


lai 


L.rrl-r  U^t't'.i  hir.  :eer.  ^ver.  zj  her  ciocher.  for  a 
wh  J  ntr/er  I  en  :he  siH  T^'r.lt  she  remained  witii  Moot's 

Re:e:-.-j:*  insmcr!  :r.  wii-  others  urged  Llricii  to  ri- 
vslry.  ir.  i  ils*^  imcrcve'i  his  kr*owiedze  oC 
Bj:  he  -•>:-  lec^rr-e  familiar  jrirh  the  langraage  in 
orier  wav.  ::r  cr.e  iav.  as  he  came  our  of  the  stabfes.  2. 
rhin  mar.  :r.  bizr-k.  irle^tlv  rcbes.  advanced  towaids 
him.  i>jke-i  -earc'-.ir.zlv  :r.:o  his  face,  ihen.  greeted  hm 
a5  a  ^.i-r.tr/min.  fe'iiarir.z  :ha:  ::  made  him  happy  to 
sr^eak  h:-;  dear  narive  '.'.r.^it  azain.  FinaLv.  he  inYtfed 
the  •■  irtiTrt "'  to  \-Liit  him.  His  name  was  Magister 
Kochei  3r.-:  he  VAz^'t  with  the  kind's  almoner,  for 
wh'im  he  ■*=-  actinr  a-i  clerk. 

The  7ihii  mm  with  the  witi-ered  face,  deep-set 
eve>  3r. :  rec^iiar  srir.,  Trhich  alwavs  showed  the 
hl-ish-rei  i"—^  ahove  the  teeti-..  did  not  please  the 
bey.  hj:  the  tho'jzh:  o:  beinz  able  to  talk  in  bis 
na:.ve  iir.i-jaze  ittracteit  him.  and  he  went  to  the 
Germir.'-. 

H-r  -'.  :r.  ''T.vizrr.  tha:  by  -^o  doin;?  he  was  acoocn* 
p.ii.shir._-  -:r."-e:.-.:r.^  ^'ood  and  uieful.  for  the  fonner  of- 
fered :.  :ei-,h  h:  .:  t:-  -vrhe  and  speak  Spanish.  Ulrich 
-K'^".  /'.ai  ::  hive  ei^cacei  from  >chtx)i.  and  declined 


r.rcic-a'.  :    b-:    when   :he   German    suzzestcd   that  he 


cr.ter.t  h:rr>e'.f  ^"ith  speaking  the  language. 
SMrr.i  hir/:  :hit  i:  c:j!d  be  accomplished  without  any 
di:r-c-":y.  L'.nch  cor5sen:e«i  and  went  daily  at  twilight  to 
the  yi^j.<-zT. 

\ :.<::.  r  .7.  be^sn  at  once  and  was  pleasant  enough, 
for  K  -.t.h-j'.  !et  ':.\z:.  translate  merrv  tales  and  love  stones 
from  French  ir.d  Jtalian  books,  which  he  read  aJoud  ia 
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German;  never  scolded  him,  and  after  the  first  half-hour 
always  laid  the  volume  aside  to  talk  with  him. 

Moor  thought  it  commendable  and  right,  for  Ulrich 
to  take  upon  himself  the  labor  and  constraint  of .  study<< 
ing  a  language,  and  promised,  when  the;  leis$ons  were 
over,  to  give  a  fitting  payment  to  the  jMagister„  who 
seemed  to  have  scanty  means  of  HveHhood. 

The  master  ought  to.  have  been  weU  disposed  to- 
wards worthy  Kochel,  for  the  latter  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  his  works.  He  ranked  the :  Netherlander 
above  Titian  and  the  other  great  Italian  artists,  called 
liim  the  worthy  fiiend  .of  gods  and  kings,  s^nd, encour- 
aged his  pupil  to  imitate  him. 

"Industry,  industry  I',  ^ed  the  Magister.,  "Only 
by  industry  is  the  summit  of  wealth  and  &me.  gain.^. 
To  be  sure,  such  success  .demands  sacrifices.  How 
rarely  is  the  good  man.  permitted  to  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  mass.     When  did  he  gq  to  church  last  ?  " 

Ulrich  answered  these  and  similar  questions  frankly 
and  truthfully,  and  when  Kochel  praised  the  fii<endship 
uniting  the  artist  to  the  king,  calling  them  Orestes  and- 
Pylades,  Ulrich,  proud  of  the  honor  shown  his  master, 
told  him  how  often  Philip  secretly  visited  the  latter. 

At  every  succeeding  interview  Kochel  asked,  as  it; 
by  chance,  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation  about  othcT' 
things :  "  Has  the  king  honored  you  again  ?  "  or  **  You 
happy  people,  it  is  reported  that  the  king  has  shown 
you  his  face  again."  . 

This  "  you  "  flattered.  Ulrich,  for  it  allpw:ed  a  ray  of 
the  royal  favor  to  fall  upon  him  also,  so  he  soon  in- 
formed his  countryman,  unasked,  of  every  one  of  the 
monarch's  visits  to  the  treasury. 

Weeks  and  months  elapsed. 
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Towards  the  close  of  his  first  year's  residence  in 
Madrid,  Ulrich  spoke  Spanish  with  tolerable  fluency, 
and  could  easily  understand  his  fellow-pupils;  nay,  be 
had  even  begun  to  study  Italian. 

Sophonisba  Anguisciola  still  spent  all  her  leisure 
hours  in  the  studio,  painting  or  conversing  with  Moor. 
Various  dignitaries  and  grandees  also  went  in  and  out 
of  the  studio,  and  among  them  frequently  appeared,  in- 
deed usually  when  Sophonisba  was  present,  her  £uthful 
admirer  Don  Fabrizio  di  Moncada. 

Once  Ulrich,  without  listening,  heard  Moor  through 
the  open  door  of  the  school-room,  represent  to  her,  that 
it  was  unwise  to  reject  a  suitor  like  the  baron ;  he  was  a 
noble,  high-minded  gentleman  and  his  love  beyond 
question. 

Her  answer  was  long  in  coming;  at  last  she  rose, 
saying  in  an  agitated  voice:  "We  know  each  other. 
Master ;  I  know  your  kind  intentions.  And  yet,  yet ! 
Let  me  remain  what  I  am,  however  insignificant  that 
may  be.  I  like  the  baron,  but  what  better  gifts  can 
marriage  bestow,  than  I  already  possess?  My  love  be- 
longs to  Art,  and  you — you  are  my  friend  . . ,  My  sisters 
are  my  children.  Have  I  not  gained  the  right  to  call 
them  so  ?  I  shall  have  no  lack  of  duties  towards  them, 
when  my  father  has  squandered  his  inheritance.  My 
noble  queen  ^-ill  provide  for  my  future,  and  I  am  neces- 
sary to  her.  My  heart  is  filled — filled  to  the  brim;  I  do 
what  I  can,  and  is  it  not  a  beautiful  thought,  that  I  am 
permitted  to  be  something  to  those  I  love  ?  Let  me  re- 
main your  Sophonisba,  and  a  free  artist." 

••  Yes.  yes,  yes  I  Remain  what  you  are,  girl !  "  Moor 
exclaimed,  and  then  for  a  long  time  silence  reigned  in 
the  studio. 
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Even  before  they  could  understand  each  other's 
language,  a  friendly  intercourse  had  existed  between 
Isabella  and  her  German  fellow-pupil,  for  in  leisure 
moments  they  had  sketched  each  other  more  than 
once. 

These  pictures  caused  much  laughter  and  often  occa- 
sional harmless  scuffles  between  Ulrich  and  Sanchez,  for 
the  latter  liked  to  lay  hands  on  these  portraits  and 
turn  them  into  hideous  caricatures. 

Isabella  often  earned  the  artist's  unqualified  praise, 
Ulrich  sometimes  received  encouraging,  sometimes  re- 
proving, and  sometimes  even  harsh  words.  The  latter 
Moor  always  addressed  to  him  in  German,  but  they 
deeply  wounded  the  lad,  haunting  him  for  days. 

The  "  word  "  still  remained  obedient  to  him.  Only 
in  matters  relating  to  art,  the  power  of  "** fortune" 
seemed  to  fail,  and  deny  its  service. 

When  the  painter  set  him  difficult  tasks,  which  he 
could  not  readily  accomplish,  he  called  upon  the  "word;" 
but  the  more  warmly  and  fervently  he  did  so,  the  more 
surely  he  receded  instead  of  advancing.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  he  became  angered  against  "fortune,"  re- 
proached, rejected  it,  and  relied  wholly  on  himself,  he 
accomplished  the  hardest  thmgs  and  won  Moor's 
praise. 

He  often  thought,  that  he  would  gladly  resign  his 
untroubled,  luxurious  life,  and  all  the  other  gifts  of 
Fortune,  if  he  could  only  succeed  in  accomplishing 
what  Moor  desired  him  to  attain  in  art.  He  knew  and 
felt  that  this  was  the  right  goal ;  but  one  thing  was  cer- 
tain, he  could  never  attain  it  with  pencil  and  charcoal. 
What  his  soul  dreamed,  what  his  mental  vision  beheld 
was  colored.    Drawing,  perpetual  drawing,  became  bum 
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...*.:.  «...  -    — .   acTi, tfL. fi _t\-.  -•   i  — i--_T  CC-— n-varc 

:'t    '..--:',  A-.   T'.^*  Si:    -reir.-  C^mi*^   ibe  porter's 


l^t  rr!  "S.:  al  Trays  to  be  fvind  hrrcfrr  hcs 
rvirr.  -a.-  veri-  dark,  ar.d  she  "«-=5  c-cz2rK-I:*d  to 
'.r'.  ':tr  Lr'^^:!y  roi^es  fro^i  s^crr.ir.z  till  night.  This 
:, -r*. ->.  b.—.-feh:  ir.  in  one  v.  -srr.ich  was  tut  to  am  oddcI- 
i-^r.:  u'^  \v  the  c!'f  mar..  -vz-O  c5«d  sacrifices  to  his 
y'-r.  r.r.rr-f'.r.  a:  the  cook-*ho::.  a::^  en^oved  fish  fiiedin 
oi".  *-::r.  his  Z^nicra  T»:ne.  The  better  her  iidicrsappe- 
:::e  v.i-..  :he  rr.'.re  inc'^striously  the  daughter 
^ '• /. .  ::^ ':  v.  ^  :. ". : ' : "! er.  Or. : y  en  zreat  rest: vals.  or 
ar.  Auto- 2 2  fi  a-  :,rocIa:rr.r<:.  was  Carmen  permitted  to 
h-:  '  i!a',-r  v.  ::h  her  oli  a'jnt :  vet  she  had  alreadr 
N:r.e:e-:n-vear-cld  Sanchez  did  not  in- 
';-;■: :  ^a^r:  for  her  hand,  b-t  mere'.y  for  her  love,  and 
V.  .';:.  '.\  h'^^an  :^  zro*-  dusk,  he  stationed  himsdf  on 
t . ';  \  1 1  c o r.  y  -a  h : c h  h  e  had  d isco vered.  ns 2 de  signs  to 
h:r.  i:.-:  f. -r.r  flowers  or  bonbons  on  her  table. 

■ '-".-:  :^  t:"  !  ooy."  said  the  young  Spaniard,  telling 
*/.    . -.  :  a:  *.  .-r  narrow  door,  which  opened  upon 
• 'I  h-r-r  sits  the  angel!     Just  look!     I 
:»megranate  blossom  in  her  magnificcRt 


-'jav*:  - 
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hair — did  you  ever  see  more  beautiful  tresses?  Take 
notice !     She'll  soon  melt ;  I  know  women !  " 

Directly  after  a  bouquet  of  roses  fell  into  the  em- 
broiderer's lap.  Carmen  uttered  a  low  cry,  and  per- 
ceiving Sanchez,  motioned  him  away  with  her  head  and 
hand,  finally  turning  her  back  uj>on  him. 

"  She's  in  a  bad  humor  to-day,"  said  Sanchez ;  "  but 
I  beg  you  to  notice  that  she'll  keep  my  roses.  She'll 
wear  one  to-morrow  in  her  hair  or  on  her  bosom ;  what 
will  you  wager  ?  " 

"  That  may  be,"  answered  Ulrich.  "  She  probably 
has  no  money  to  buy  any  for  herself." 

To  be  sure,  the  next  day  at  twilight  Carmen  wore  a 
rose  in  her  hair. 

Sanchez  exulted,  and  drew  Ulrich  out  upon  the  bal- 
cony. The  beauty  glanced  at  him,  blushed,  and  re- 
turned, the  fair-haired  boy's  salutation  with  a  slight  bend 
of  the  head. 

The  gate-keeper's  little  daughter  was  a  pretty  child, 
and  Ulrich  had  no  fear  of  doing  what  Sanchez  ven- 
tured. 

On  the  third  day  he  again  accompanied  him  to  the 
balcony,  and  this  time,  after  silently  calling  upon  the 
'  word,"  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  just  as  Car- 
men looked  at  him. 

The  young  girl  blushed  again,  waved  her  fan,  and 
then  bent  her  little  head  so  low,  that  it  almost  touched 
the  embroidery. 

The  next  evening  she  secretly  kissed  her  fingers  to 
Ulrich. 

From  this  time  the  young  lover  preferred  to  seek 
the  balcony  without  Sanchez.  He  would  gladly  have 
<  ailed  a  few  tender  words  across,  or  sung  to  his  lute, 
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but  that  would  not  do,  for  people  were  constantly 
ing  to  and  fro  in  the  court-yard. 

Then  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  that  he  could 
speak  to  the  fair  one  by  means  of  a  picture, 

A  small  panel  was  soon  found,  he  had  plenty  of 
brushes  and  colors  to  choose  from,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes, a  burning  heart,  transfixed  by  an  arrow,  was  com- 
pleted. But  the  thing  looked  horribly  red  and  ug^y, 
so  he  rejected  it,  and  painted — imitating  one  of  Titian's 
angels,  whicli  specially  pleased  him — a  tiny  Cupid,  hold- 
ing a  heart  in  his  hand. 

He  had  learned  many  things  from  the  master,  and 
as  the  little  figure  rounded  into  shape,  it  afforded  him 
so  much  pleasure,  that  he  could  not  leave  it,  and  finished 
it  the  third  day. 

It  had  not  entered  his  mind  to  create  a  completed 
work  of  art,  but  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  revelling  in 
good  fortune,  had  guided  his  brush.  The  little  Cupid 
bent  joyously  forward,  drawing  the  right  leg  back,  as  if 
making  a  bow.  Finally  Ulrich  draped  about  him  a 
black  and  yellow  scarf,  such  as  he  had  often  seen  the 
young  Austrian  archduke  wear,  and  besides  the  pierced 
heart,  placed  a  rose  in  the  tiny,  ill-drawn  hand. 

He  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  "masterpiece" 
and  hurried  out  on  the  balcony  with  the  wet  paint- 
ing, to  show  it  to  Carmen.  She  laughed  heartily 
too,  answered  his  salutations  with  tender  greetings^ 
then  laid  aside  her  embroidery  and  went  back  into 
the  room,  but  only  to  immediately  reappear  at  the 
window  again,  holding  up  a  prayer-book  and  extending 
towards  him  the  eight  fingers  of  her  industrious  little 
hands. 

He  motioned  that  he  understood  her,  and  at  eight 
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o'clock  the  next  morning  was  kneeling  by  her  side  at 
mass,  where  he  took  advantage  of  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  whisper:   "  Beautiful  Carmen!" 

The  young  girl  blushed,  but  he  vainly  awaited  an 
answer.  Carmen  now  rose,  and  when  Ulrich  also  stood 
up  to  permit  her  to  pass,  she  dropped  her  prayer-book, 
as  if  by  accident.  He  stooped  with  her  to  pick  it  up, 
and  when  their  heads  nearly  touched,  she  whispered 
Jiurriedly:  "Nine  o'clock  this  evening  in  the  shell 
grotto ;  the  garden  will  be  open." 

Carmen  awaited  him  at  the  appointed  place. 

At  first  Ulrich's  heart  throbbed  so  loudly  and  pas- 
sionately, that  he  could  find  no  words ;  but  the  young 
girl  helped  him,  by  telling  him  that  he  was  a  handsome 
fellow,  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  love. 

Then  he  remembered  the  vows  of  tenderness  he  had 
translated  at  Kochel's,  falteringly  repeated  them,  and 
fell  on  one  knee  before  her,  like  all  the  heroes  in  adven- 
tures and  romances. 

And  behold !  Carmen  did  exactly  the  same  as  the 
young  ladies  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  his 
teacher's,  begged  him  to  rise,  and  when  he  willingly 
obeyed  the  command — for  he  wore  thin  silk  stockings 
and  the  grotto  v/as  paved  with  sharp  stones — drew  him 
.  to  her  heart,  and  tenderly  stroked  his  hair  back  from 
his  face  with  her  dainty  fingers,  while  he  gladly  per- 
mitted her  to  press  her  soft  young  lips  to  his. 

All  this  was  delightful,  and  he  had  no  occasion  to 
s[)eak  at  all;  yet  Ulrich  felt  timid  and  nervous.  It 
:  jenied  like  a  deliverance  when  the  footsteps  of  the 
I'Liard  were  heard,  and  Carmen  drew  him  away  through 
iiic  gate  with  her  into  the  court-yard. 

Before  the  little  door  leading  into  her  father's  room. 
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Affair  bore  still  another  fruit — it  gaye  ^  different  form 
to  his  relations  with  Sanchez.  The  feeling  that  he  had 
stood  in  his  way  and  abused  his  confidence  sorely  dis- 
turbed Ulrich,  so  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
j)lease  his  companion. 

He  did  not  see  the  fair  Carmen  again,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  appointment  was  forgotten,  for  painting  under 
Moor's  instruction  absorbed  him  as  nothing  in  his  life 
had  ever  done  before^  and  few  things  did  after. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ulrich  was  now  seventeen,  and  had  been  allowed 
to  paint  for  four  months. 

Sanchez  Coello  rarely  appeared  in  the  studio,  for  he 
had  gone  to  study  with  the  architect,  Herrera ;  Isabella 
vied  with  Ulrich,  but  was  speedily  outstripped  by  the 
German. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  bom  with  the  power  to 
use  the  brush,  and  the  young  girl  watched  his  progress 
with  unfeigned  pleasure.  When  Moor  harshly  con- 
demned his  drawing,  her  kind  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears; 
if  the  master  looked  at  his  studies  with  an  approving 
smile,  and  showed  them  to  Sophonisba  with  words  of 
])raise,  she  was  as  glad  as  if  they  had  been  bestowed 
upon  herself. 

The  Italian  came  daily  to  the  treasury  as  usual,  to 

])aint,  talk  or  play  chess  with   Moor;  she  rejoiced  at 

Ul rich's  progress,  and  gave  him  many  a  useful  sug- 

cstion. 

'When  the  young  artist  once  complained  that  he  had 
11 
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no  good  models,  she  gaily  offered  to  sit  to  him.     This 
was  a  new  and  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune. 

Day  and  night  he  thought  only  of  Sophonisba. 

The  sittings  began. 

The  Italian  wore  a  red  dress,  trimmed  with  gold 
embroidery,  and  a  high  white  lace  ruff,  that  almost 
touched  her  cheeks.  Her  wavy  brown  hair  clung 
closely  to  the  beautiful  oval  head,  its  heavy  braids  cov* 
ering  the  back  of  the  neck ;  tiny  curls  fluttered  around 
her  ears  and  harmonized  admirably  with  the  lovely, 
mischievous  expression  of  the  mouth,  that  won  all 
hearts.  To  paint  the  intelligent  brown  eyes  was  no 
easy  matter,  and  she  requested  Ulrich  to  be  careful 
about  her  small,  rather  prominent  chin,  which  was  any- 
thing but  beautiful,  and  not  make  her  unusually  high, 
broad  forehead  too  conspicuous;  she  had  only  put  on 
the  pearl  diadem  to  relieve  it. 

The  young  artist  set  about  this  task  with  fiery  im- 
petuosity, and  the  first  sketch  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tions. 

Don  Fabrizio  thought  the  picture  "  startlingly " 
like  the  original.  Moor  was  not  dissatisfied,  but  feared 
that  in  the  execution  his  pupil's  work  would  lose  the 
bold  freshness,  which  lent  it  a  certain  charm  in  his  eyes, 
and  was  therefore  glad  when  the  bell  rang,  and  soon 
after  the  king  appeared,  to  whom  he  intended  to  show 
Ulrich's  work. 

Philip  had  not  been  in  the  studio  fbr  a  long  time, 
but  the  artist  had  reason  to  expect  him ;  for  yesterday 
the  monarch  must  have  received  his  letter,  requesting 
that  he  would  graciously  grant  him  permission  to  leave 
Madrid. 

Moor  had  remained  in  Spain  long  enough,  and  !iia 
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wife  and  child  were  urging  his  return.  Yet  departure 
was  hard  for  him  on  Sophonisba's  account;  but  pre- 
cisely because  he  felt  that  she  was  more  to  him  than  a 
beloved  pupil  and  daughter,  he  had  resolved  to  hasten 
his  leave-taking. 

All  present  were  quickly  dismissed,  the  bolts  were 
drawn  and  Philip  appeared. 

He  looked  paler  than  usual,  worn  and  weary. 

Moor  greeted  him  respectfully,  saying :  "  It  is  long 
since  Your  Majesty  has  visited  the  treasury." 

"  Not  *  Your  Majesty  ;*  to  you  I  am  Philip,"  replied 
the  king.  "  And  you  wish  to  leave  me,  Antonio !  Re- 
call your  letter !     You  must  not  go  now." 

The  sovereign,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  now 
burst  into  complaints  about  the  tiresome,  oppressive 
duties  of  his  office,  the  incapacity  of  the  magistrates, 
the  selfishness,  malice  and  baseness  of  men.  He  la- 
mented that  Moor  was  a  Netherlander,  and  not  a  Span- 
iard, called  him  the  only  friend  he  possessed  among  the 
rebellious  crew  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  stopped 
him  when  he  tried  to  intercede  for  his  countrymen, 
though  repeatedly  assuring  him  that  he  found  in  his 
society  his  best  pleasure,  his  only  real  recreation ;  Moor 
must  stay,  out  of  friendship,  compassion  for  him,  a  slave 
in  the  royal  purple. 

After  the  artist  had  promised  not  to  speak  of  de- 
parture during  the  next  few  days,  Philip  began  to  paint 
a  saint,  which  Moor  had  sketched,  but  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  he  threw  down  his  brush.  He  called  himself 
negligent  of  duty,  because  he  was  following  his  inclina- 
tion, instead  of  using  his  brain  and  hands  in  the  service 
of  the  State  and  Church.  Duty  was  his  tyrant,  his  op- 
pressor.    When  the  day-laborer  threw  his  hoe  over  lus 
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shoulder,  the  poor  rascal  was  rid  of  toil  and  anxiety ; 
but  they  pursued  him  everywhere,  night  and  day.  His 
son  was  a  monster,  his  subjects  were  rebels  or  cringing 
hounds.  Bands  of  heretics,  like  moles  or  senseless 
brutes,  undermined  and  assailed  the  foundation  of  the 
throne  and  safeguard  of  society  :  the  Church.  To  crush 
and  vanquish  was  his  profession,  hatred  his  reward  on 
earth.  Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  pointed  tow- 
ards heaven,  exclaiming  as  if  in  ecstasy:.  "There, 
there !  with  Him,  with  Her,  with  the  Saints,  for  whom  I 
fight !" 

The  king  had  rarely  come  to  the  treasury  in  such  a 
mood.  He  seemed  to  feel  this  too,  and  after  recovering 
his  self-control,  said : 

"  It  pursues  me  even  here,  I  cannot  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  right  coloring  to-day.  Have  you  finished  any- 
thing new  ?  " 

Moor  now  pointed  out  to  the  king  a  picture  by  his 
own  hand,  and  after  Philip  had  gazed  at  it  long  and 
appreciatively,  criticising  it  with  excellent  judgment,  the 
artist  led  him  to  Ulrich's  portrait  of  Sophonisba,  and 
asked,  not  without  anxiety :  "  What  does  Your  Majesty 
say  to  this  attempt  ?" 

"  Hm  I"  observed  the  monarch.  "A  little  of  Moor, 
something  borrowed  fi-om  Titian,  yet  a  great  deal  that 
is  original.  The  bluish-grey  leaden  tone  comes  fix>in 
your  shop.  The  thing  is  a  wretched  likeness !  Sopho* 
nisba  resembles  a  gardener's  boy.     Who  made  it  ?" 

"  My  pupil,  Ulrich  Navarrete." 

"  How  long  has  he  been  painting  ?" 

"  For  several  months,  Sire." 
And  you  think  he  will  be  an  artist  of  note  ?" 
Perhaps  so.     In  many  respects  he  surpasses  m} 
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expectations,  in  others  he  falls  below  them.     He  is  a 
strange  fellow." 

"  He  is  ambitious,  at  any  rate." 

"  No  small  matter  for  the  future  artist.  What  he 
eagerly  begins  has  a  very  grand  and  promising  aspect; 
but  it  shrinks  in  the  execution.  His  mind  seizes  and 
appropriates  what  he  desires  to  represent,  at  a  single 
hasty  grasp " 

"  Rather  too  vehement,  I  should  think." 

"  No  fault  at  his  age.  What  he  possesses  makes  me: 
less  anxious,  than  what  he  lacks.  I  cannot  yet  discover 
the  thoughtful  artist-spirit  in  him." 

"  You  mean  the  spirit,  that  refines  what  it  has  once 
taken,  and  in  quiet  meditation  arranges  lines,  and  as- 
signs each  color  to  its  proper  place,  in  short  your  own 
art-spirit." 

"  And  yours  also.  Sire.  If  yoU  had  begun  to  paint 
early,  you  would  have  possessed  what  Ulrich  lacks." 

"  Perhaps  so.  Besides,  his  defect  is  one  of  those 
which  will  vanish  with  years.  In  your  school^  with 
zeal  and  industry " 

"He  will  obtain,  you  think,  what  he  lacks.  I 
thought  so  too !  But  as  I  was  saying :  he  is  queerly 
constituted.  What  you  have  admitted  to  me  more 
than  once,  the  point  we  have  started  from  in  a  hundred 
conversations — he  cannot  grasp:  form  is  not  the  es- 
sence of  art  to  him." 

The  king  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  pointed  to  his 
forehead ;  but  Moor  continued :  "  Everything  he  creates 
must  reflect  anew,  what  he  experienced  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  subject.  Often  the  first  sketch  succeeds,  but  if  it 
fails,  he  seeks  without  regard  to  truth  and  accuracy,  by 
means  of  trivial,  strange  expedients,  to  accomplish  hi? 
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puipose.    Sentiment,  always  sentiment !    Line  and  tmie 
are  everything;  that  is-  our  motto.     Whoever 
them,  can  express  the  grandest  things.** 

**  Right,  right !     Keep    him    drawing 
Give  him  mouths,  eyes,  and  hands  to  paint.' 

"  That  must  be  done  in  Antwerp." 

"  I'll  hear  nothing  about  Antwerp !  Yoa  wiD  ttay, 
Antonio,  you  will  stay.  Your  wife  and  chOd— ~idl 
honor  to  them.  I  have  seen  your  wife's  portrait.  Good, 
nourishing  bread !  Here  you  have  ambrosia  and  maiwia 
You  know  whom  I  mean ;  Sophonisba  is  attached  to 
you ;  the  queen  says  so." 

''  And  I  gratefully  feel  it.  It  is  hard  to  leave  jrour 
gracious  Majesty  and  Sophonisba ;  but  bread,  Sire»  bread 
— is  necessary  to  life.  I  shall  leave  friends  here, 
friends — it  will  be  difficult,  very  difficult,  to  find 
ones  at  my  age." 

"  It  is  the  same  with  me,  and  for  that  very 
you  will  stay,  if  you  are  my  friend  !  No  more !  Farewdl, 
Antonio,  till  we  meet  again,  perhaps  to-morrow,  in  spite 
of  a  chaos  of  business.  Happy  fellow  that  you  are  I 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  you  will  be  revelling  in  colon 
again,  while  the  yoke,  the  iron  yoke,  weighs  me  down.** 

Moor  thought  he  should  be  able  to  work  undistmbed 
after  the  king  had  left  him,  and  left  the  door  unbolted. 

He  was  standing  before  the  easel  afler  dinner,  en* 
gaged  in  painting,  when  the  door  of  the  corridor  lead- 
ing to  tlie  treasury  was  suddenly  flung  open,  without 
the  usual  warning,  and  Philip  again  entered  the  studio. 

This  time  his  cheeks  wore  a  less  pallid  hue  than  in 
the  morning,  and  his  gait  showed  no  traces  oi  the 
solemn  gravity,  which  had  become  a  second  nature  to 
him ;  on  the  contrary  he  was  gay  and  aninutted 
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But  the  expression  did  not  suit  him;  it  seemed  as  if 
he  had  donned  a  borrowed,  foreign  garfo,  in  which  he 
was  ill  at  ease  and  could  not  move  freely. 

Waving  a  letter  in  his  right  hand,  he  pointed  to 
it  with  his  left,  exclaiming : 

"  They  are  coming.  This  time  two  marvels  at  once. 
Our  Saviour  praying  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and 
Diana  at  the  Bath.  Look,  look  1  Even  this  is  a  treasure. 
These  lines  are  from  Titian's  own  hand." 

'<  A  peerless  old  man,"  Moor  begafi;  but  Philip  im- 
petuously interrupted :  ^^  Old  knan,  old  man  ?  A  youth, 
a  man,  a  vigorous  man.  How  soon  he  will  be  mnety, 
and  yet^ — yet;  who  will  equal  him  ?" 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  the  monarch  stop- 
ped before  Sophonisba's  portrait,  and  pointing  to  it 
with  the  scornful  chuckle  peculiar  to  him,  continued 
gaily: 

'<  There  the  answer  meets  me  direcdy.  That  red ! 
The  Venetian's  laurels  seem  to  have  turned  your  high- 
flown  pupil's  head.    A  hideous  picture !" 

<<  It  doesn't  seem  so  bad  to  me,"  replied  Moor. 
"  There  is  even  something  about  it  I  like." 

"  You,  you  ?"  cried  Philip.  "  Poor  Sophonisba  I 
Those  carbuncle  eyes !  And  a  mouth,  that  looks  as  it 
she  could  eat  nothing  but  sugar-plums.  I  don't  know 
what  tickles  me  to-day.  Give  me  the  palette.  The  out- 
lines are  tolerably  good,  the  colors  fairly  shridc.  Bat 
what  boy  can  understand  a  woman,  a  woman  like  yoitr 
friend !  I'll  paint  over  the  monster,  and  if  the  picture 
isn't  Sophonisba,  it  may  serve  for  a  naval  battle.** 

The  king  had  snatched  the  palette  from  the  artist's 
hand,  dipped  his  brush  in  the  paint,  and  smiling  pleas- 
antly, was  about  to  set  to  work ;  but  Moor  placed  him* 
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self  between  the  sovereign  and  the  canvas,  exclaiming 
gaily  :  "  Paint  me,  Philip ;  but  spare  the  portrait" 

"  No,  no ;  it  will  do  for  the  naval  battle,"  chuckled 
the  king,  and  while  he  pushed  the  artist  back,  the  latter, 
carried  away  by  the  monarch's  unusual  freedom,  struck 
him  lightly  on  the  shoulder  with  the  maul-stick. 

The  sovereign  started,  his  lips  grew  white,  he  drew 
his  small  but  stately  figure  to  its  full  height  His  un- 
constrained bearing  was  instantly  transformed  into  one 
of  unapproachable,  icy  dignity. 

Moor  felt  what  was  passing  in  the  ruler's  mind. 

A  slight  shiver  ran  through  his  frame,  but  his  calm- 
ness remained  unshaken,  and  before  the  insulted  monarch 
found  time  to  give  \ent  to  his  indignation  in  words,  he 
said  quickly,  as  if  the  offence  he  had  committed  was  not 
worth  mentioning : 

*^  Queer  things  are  done  among  comrades  in  ait. 
The  painter's  war  is  over!  Begin  the  naval  battle. 
Sire,  or  still  better,  lend  more  charm  and  delicacy  to  the 
comers  of  the  mouth.  The  pupiPs  worst  frulure  is  in 
the  chin ;  more  practised  Iiands  might  be  wrecked  on 
that  cliff.  Those  eyes!  Perhaps  they  sparkled  just 
in  that  way,  but  we  are  agreed  in  one  thing :  the  por- 
trait ought  not  to  represent  the  original  at  a  given  mo- 
ment, ruled  by  a  certain  feeling  or  engaged  in  a  special 
act,  but  should  express  the  sum  of  the  spiritual,  intdlec- 
tual  and  personal  attributes  of  the  subject— his  soul 
and  person,  mind  and  character — feelings  and  nature. 
King  Philip,  pondering  over  compHcated  political  com- 
binations, would  be  a  fascinating  historical  painting,  but 
no  likeness.  ..." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  king  in  a  low  voice ;  •*  the 
portrait    must    reveal    the  inmost  spirit;    mine  must 
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show  how  warmly  Philip  loves  art  and  his  artists. 
Take  the  palette,  I  beg.  It  is  for  you,  the  great  Master, 
not  for  me,  the  overworked,  bungling  amateur,  to 
correct  the  work  of  talented  pupils." 

There  was  a  hypocritical  sweetness  in  the  tone  of 
these  words  which  had  not  escaped  the  artist. 

Philip  had  long  been  a  master  in  the  school  of  dis- 
simulation, but  Moor  knew  him  thoroughly,  and  under- 
stood the  art  of  reading  his  heart. 

This  mode  of  expression  from  the  king  alarmed  him 
more  than  a  passionate  outburst  of  rage.  He  only 
spoke  in  this  way  when  concealing  what  was  seething 
within.  Besides,  there  was  another  token.  The  Neth- 
erlander had  intentionally  commenced  a  conversation 
on  art,  and  it  was  almost  unprecedented  to  find  Philip 
disinclined  to  enter  into  one.  The  blow  had  been  scarcely 
perceptible,  but  Majesty  will  not  endure  a  touch. 

Phihp  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  artist  now, 
but  he  would  remember  the  incident,  and  woe  betide 
him,  if  in  some  gloomy  hour  the  sovereign  should  recall 
the  insult  offered  him  here.  Even  the  lightest  blow 
from  the  paw  of  this  slinking  tiger  could  inflict  deep 
wounds — even  death. 

These  thoughts  had  darted  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning through  the  artist's  mind,  and  still  lingered  there 
as,  respectfully  declining  to  take  the  palette,  he  replied: 
"  I  beseech  you,  Sire,  keep  the  brush  and  colors,  and 
correct  what  you  dislike." 

"  That  would  mean  to  repaint  the  whole  picture,  and 
my  time  is  limited,"  answered  Philip.  "You  are  re- 
sponsible for  your  pupils*  faults,  as  well  as  for  your 
own  offences.  Every  one  is  granted,  allowed,  offered, 
what  is  his  due ;  is  it  not  so,  dear  master  ?     Another 
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time,  then,  you  shall  hear  from  me!"  In  the  door- 
way the  monarch  kissed  his  hand  to  the  artist^  dm 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Moor  remained  alone  in  the  studio.  How  could  he 
have  played  such  a  boyish  prank ! 

He  was  gazing  anxiously  at  the  floor,  for  he  hjul  good 
reason  to  be  troubled,  though  the  reflection  that  he  had 
been  alone  with  the  king,  and  the  imprecedented  act 
had  occurred  without  witnesses,  somewhat  soothed  him. 
He  could  not  know  that  a  third  person,  Ulricfa,  had  he- 
held  the  reckless,  ^teful  contest 

The  boy  had  been  drawing  in  the  adfoining  room, 
when  loud  voices  were  heard  in  the  studio.  He  cher- 
ished a  boundless  reverence,  bordering  upon  idohUiy, 
for  his  first  model,  the  beautiful  Sophonisba,  and  sup-* 
posing  that  it  was  she,  discussing  woiks  of  art  widi 
Moor,  as  often  happ>ened,  he  opened  the  door,  pushed 
back  the  curtain,  and  saw  the  artist  tap  the  chuckling 
king  on  the  arm. 

The  scene  was  a  merry  one,  yet  a  thrill  of  fear  zmn 
through  his  limbs,  and  he  went  back  to  his  plaster 
model  more  rapidly  than  he  had  come. 

At  nightfall  Moor  sought  Sophonisba.  He  had 
been  invited  to  a  ball  given  by  the  queen,  and  knew 
that  he  should  find  the  maid  of  honor  among  Isabdla^. 
attendants. 

The  magnificent  apartments  were  made  as  light  as 
day  by  thousands  of  wax-candles  in  silver  and  bronae 
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candelabra ;  costly  Gobelin  tapestry  and  purple  Flan- 
ders hangings  covered  the  walls,  and  the  bright  hues  of 
the  paintings  were  reflected  fix)m  the  polished  floors, 
flooded  with  brilliant  light. 

No  dancing  had  ever  been  permitted  at  the  court 
before  Philip's  marriage  with  the  French  princess,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  greater  freedom  of  manners j 
now  a  ball  was  sometimes  given  in  the  Alcazar*  The 
first  person  who  had  ventured  to  dance  the  gaiUarde  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  monarch  and  his  .horrified  courtiers, 
was  Sophonisba — her  partner  was  Duke  Gonzaga. 
Strangely  enough,  the  gayest  lady  at  the  court  was  the 
very  person,. who  gave  die  gossips  the  least  occasion 
for  scandal. 

A  gavotte  was  just  over,  as  Moor  entered  the  superb 
rooms.  In  the  first  rank  of  the  brilliant  circle  of  dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics,  ambassadors  and  grandees,  who 
surrounded  the  queen,  stood  the  Austrian  archdukes, 
and  the  handsome,  youthful  figures  of  Alexander  of 
Parma  and  of  Don  Juan,  the  half-brother  of  King  Philip. 

Don  Carlos,  the  deformed  heir  to  the  throne,  was 
annoying  with  his  coarse  jests  some  ladies  of  the  courts 
who  were  holding  their  fans  before  their  faces,  yet  did 
not  venture  to  make  the  sovereign's  son  feel  their  dis- 
pleasure. 

Velvet,  silk  and  jewels  glittered,  delicate  laces  rose 
and  drooped  around  the  necks  and  hands  of  the  ladks. 
and  gentlemen.  Floating  curls,  sparkling  eyes,  noble 
and  attractive  features  enslaved  the  eye,  but  the  necks, 
throats  and  arms  of  the  court  dames  were  dosdy  con- 
cealed under  high  ruffe  and  lace  fiiUs,  stiff  bodkea  and 
puffed  sleeves. 

A  subtile  perfume  filled  the  illuminate4  W  of  these 
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festal  halls;  amidst  the  flirting  of  light  fans,  laughter, 
gay  conversation,  and  slander  reigned  supreme.  In  an 
adjoining  room  golden  zechins  fell  rattling  and  ringing 
on  the  gaming-table. 

The  morose,  bigoted  court,  hampered  by  rigid  for- 
mality, had  been  invaded  by  worldly  pleasure,  which 
disported  itself  unabashed  by  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished prelates  in  violet  and  scarlet  robes,  who 
paced  with  dignified  bearing  through  the  apartments, 
greeting  the  more  prominent  ladies  and  grandees. 

A  flourish  of  trumpets  was  borne  on  the  air,  and 
Philip  appeared.  The  cavaliers,  bo\iing  very  low,  sud- 
denly stepped  back  from  the  fair  dames,  and  the  ladies 
counesied  to  the  floor.     Perfect  silence  followed. 

It  seemed  as  if  an  icy  wind  had  passed  over  the 
flower-beds  and  bent  all  the  blossoms  at  once. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  gentlemen  stood  erect,  and 
the  ladies  rose  again,  but  even  the  oldest 
were  not  allowed  the  pri\'ilege  of  sitting  in  their 
ereign's  presence. 

Gayety  was  stifled,  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
whispers. 

The  young  people  vainly  waited  for  the  signal  to 
dance. 

It  was  long  since  Philip  had  been  so  {Hondly 
temptuous,  so  morose  as  he  was  to-night, 
courtiers  noticed  that  His  Majesty  held  his  head  higlier 
than  usual,  and  kept  out  of  his  way.  He  walked  as  if 
engagevl  ir.  scrutinizing  the  frescos  on  the  "■JKng^  liat 
nothing  tha:  he  wished  to  see  escaped  his  nocice,  and 
when  he  ren>fived  Moor,  he  nodded  graoooshr 
smiled  y>a5.az:ly  upon  him  for  a  moment,  but  ifid 
.ss  usual,  beckon  him  to  approach. 
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This  did  not  escape  Ae  artist  or  SophoIiisbi^  whom  . 
Moor  had  informed  of  what  had  occuiired. 

He  trusted  her  as  he  did  himself,  and  she  deserved 
his  confidence. 

The  clever  Italian  had  shared  his  anxiety,  and  as 
soon  as  the  king  entered  another  apartment,  she  beck- 
oned to  Moor  and  held  a  long  conversation  with  him 
in  a  window-recess.  She  advised  him  to  keep  everything 
in  readiness  for  departure,  and  she  undertook  to  watch 
and  give  him  timely  warning. 

It  was  long  after  midnight,  when  Moor  returned  to 
his  rooms.  He  sent  the  sleepy  servant  to  rest,  and 
paced  anxiously  to  and  fit)  for  a  short  time;  then  he 
pushed  Uhich's  portrait  of  Sophonisba  nearer  the 
mantel-piece,  where  countless  candles  were  burning  in 
lofty  sconces. 

Ihis  was  his  fiiend,  and  yet  it  was  not.  The  thing 
lacking — yes,  the  king  was  right -»was  incomprdien-^ 
sible  to  a  boy. 

We  cannot  represent,  what  we  are  unaUe  to  fed. 

Yet  Philip's  censure  had  been  too  severe.     With  a 
few  strokes  of  the  brush  Moor  expected  to  make  this- 
picture  a  soul  mirror  of  the  beloved  girl,  fix)m  whom  it 
was  hard,  unspeakably  hard  for  him  to  part. 

!*  More  than  fifty !"  he  thought,  a  melancholy  smile  • 
hovering  around  his  mouth.—"  More  than  fifty,  an  oldf 
husband  and  father,  and  yet— yet — good  nourishing? 
bread  at  home — God  bless  it,  Heaven  preserve  it  1  Ik' 
only  this  girl  were  my  daughter !  How  long  the  human ' 
heart  retains  its  functional  power  1  PerhiqM  love  is 
the  pith  of  life — when  it  dries,  the  tree  withers  too  V* ' 

Still  absorbed  in  thought,  Moor  had  seized  his 
palette,  and  at  intervals  added  a  few  short,  almost  inn 
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perceptible  strokes  to  the  moadi,  eyes,  and  delicate 
trils  of  the  portrait,  before  which  he  sat — bat  these 
strokes   lent  charm  and  intellectual  expression    to   his 
pupil's  work. 

When  he  at  last  rose  and  looked  at  what  he  had 
done,  he  could  not  help  smiling,  and  asking  himascH 
how  it  was  possible  to  imitate,  with  such  triYial  materials, 
the  noblest  possessions  of  man  :  mind  and  soul.  Both 
now  spoke  to  the  spectator  from  these  features.  The 
right  words  were  easy  to  the  master,  and  with  them  he 
had  given  the  clums}'  sentence  meaning  and  signili- 
r;ance. 

^rhe  next  morning  Ulrich  found  Moor  before  So- 
phonisba's  portrait.  The  pupil's  sleep  had  been  no  less 
restless  than  the  master's,  for  the  former  had  done  some^ 
thing  which  lay  heavy  on  his  heart. 

After  being  an  involuntary  witness  of  the  scene  in  the 
studio  the  day  before  he  had  taken  a  ride  with  Sanchez  and 
had  afterwards  gone  to  Kochel's  to  take  a  lessson.  Tnie^ 
he  now  spoke  Spanish  with  tolerable  fluency  and  knew 
something  of  Italian,  but  Kochel  entertained  him  so 
well,  that  he  still  visited  him  several  times  a  week. 

On  this  occasion,  there  was  no  translating.  The 
Oerman  first  kindly  upbraided  him  for  his  long  ab- 
sence, and  then,  after  the  conversation  had  turned  upon 
his  painting  and  Moor,  sympathizingly  asked  what 
truth  there  was  in  the  rumor,  that  the  king  had  not 
visiterl  the  artist  for  a  long  time  and  had  withdrawn  his 
favor  from  him. 

"  Withdrawn  his  favor !"  Ulrich  joyously  exclaimed. 
"  They  are  like  two  brothers  !  They  wrestied  together 
to-day,  and  the  master,  in  all  friendship,  struck  His 
Majesty    a    blow    with    the    maul-stick.  .  .  .  But  —  foi 
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Heaven's  sake ! — you  will  swear-— fool,  that  I  am— « 
you   will  swear  not  to  speak  of  it  i" 

''  Of  course  I  will  I"  Kochel  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
laugh.  <'  My  hand  upon  it  Navarrete.  Ill  keep 
silence,  but  you !  Don't  gossip  about  that !  Not  on 
any  account!  The  jesting  blow  might  do  the  master 
harm.  Excuse  me  for  to-day;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
writing  to  be  done  for  the  aknoner." 

Ulrich  went  directly  back  to  the  studio.  The  convic- 
tion that  he  had  committed  a  folly,  nay,  a  crime,  had 
taken  possession  of  him  directly  after  the  last  word  es- 
caped his  lips,  and  now  tortured  him  more  and  more. 
If  Kochel,  who  was  a  very  ordinary  man,  should  not 
keep  the  secret,  what  might  not  Moor  suffer  from  his 
treachery !  The  lad  was  usually  no  prattler,  yet  now, 
merely  to  boast  of  his  master's  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  king,  he  had  forgotten  all  caution. 

After  a  restless  night,  his  first  thought  had  been  to 
look  at  his  portrait  of  Sophonisba.  The  picture  lured, 
bewitched,  enthralled  him  with  an  irresistible  spell. 

Was  this  really  his  work  ? 

He  recognized  every  stroke  of  the  brush.  And  yet ! 
Those  thoughtful  eyes,  the  Hght  on  the  lofty  brow,  the 
delicate  lips,  which  seemed  about  parting  to  utter  some 
wise  or  witty  word — he  had  not  painted  them,  never, 
never  could  he  have  accomplished  such  a  masterpiece. 
He  became  very  anxious.  Had  "  Fortune,"  which  usually 
left  him  in  the  lurch  when  creating,  aided  him  on  this 
occasion  ?  Last  evening,  before  he  went  to  bed,  the  picture 
had  been  very  different.  Moor  rarely  painted  by  candle- 
light and  he  had  heard  him  come  home  late,  yet  now  — - 
now 

He  was  roused  from  these  thoughts  by  the  artist,  who 
12 
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had  been  feasting  his  eyes  a  long  time  on  the  handsome 
lad,  now  rapidly  developing  into  a  youth,  as  he  stood 
before  the  canvas  as  if  spellbound.  He  fdt  what  was 
passing  in  the  awakening  artist-soul,  for  a  similar  inci- 
dent had  happened  to  himself,  when  studying  with  his 
old  master,  Schorel. 

'^  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Moor  as  quietly  as 
usual,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  his  embanaaaed 
pupil.     ''  Your  work  seems  to  please  you  remaikably.** 

"  It  is — I  don't  know  " — stammered  Ulrich.  "  It 
seems  as  if  in  the  night " 

"  That  often  happens,"  interrupted  the  master.  *•!£ 
a  man  devotes  himself  eamesdy  to  his  profession,  and 
says  to  himself:  '  Art  shall  be  everything  to  me,  all  dse 
trivial  interruptions,'  invisible  powers  aid  lum,  and  when 
he  sees  in  the  morning  what  he  has  created  the  day  be- 
fore, he  imagines  a  miracle  has  hapi>ened.*' 

At  these  words  Ulrich  grew  red  and  pale  by  turns. 
At  last,  shaking  his  head,  he  murmured  in  an  under- 
tone :  *'  Yes,  but  those  shadows  at  the  comers  of  the 
mouth — do  you  see? — that  light  on  the  brow,  and 
there — just  look  at  the  nostrils — I  certainly  did  not 
paint  those." 

"  I  don't  think  them  so  much  amiss,"  replied  Moor. 
"  Whatever  friendly  spirits  now  work  for  you  at  nighty 
you  must  learn  in  Antwerp  to  paint  in  broad  day  at  any 
hour." 

"  In  Antwerp  ?" 

"  We  shall  prepare  for  departure  this  very  day.  It 
must  be  done  with  the  utmost  privacy.  When  Isabdla 
has  gone,  pack  your  best  clothes  in  the  little  knapsack. 
Perhaps  we  shall  leave  secretly ;  we  have  remained  in 
Madrid  long  enough.     Keep  yourself  always  in  readi- 
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ness.  No  one,  do  you  hear,  no  human  being,  not  even 
the  servants,  must  suspect  what  is  going  on.  I  know 
you;  you  are  no  babbler." 

The  artist  suddenly  paused  and  turned  pale,  for 
men's  loud,  angry  voices  were  heard  outside  the  door 
of  the  studio. 

Ulrich  too  was  startled. 

The  master's  intention  of  leaving  Madrid  had  pleased 
him,  for  it  would  withdraw  the  former  from  the  danger 
that  might  result  from  his  own  imprudence.  But 
as  the  strife  in  the  anteroom  grew  louder,  he  already 
saw  the    alguazils  forcing   their  way  into   the   studio. 

Moor  went  towards  the  door,  but  it  was  thrown 
wide  open  ere  he  reached  it,  and  a  bearded  lansquenet 
crossed  the  threshold. 

Laughing  scornfully,  he  shouted  a  few  derisive  words 
at  the  French  servants  who  had  tried  to  stop  him,  then 
turning  to  the  artist,  and  throwing  back  his  broad,  cbest, 
he  held  out  his  arms  towards  Moor,  with  passionate  ar- 
dor, exclaiming :  "  These  French  flunkies — the  varlets, 
tried  to  keep  me  from  waiting  upon  my  benefactor,  my 
friend,  the  great  Moor,  to  show  my  reverence  for  him. 
How  you  stare  at  me,  Master !  Have  you  forgotten 
Christmas-day  at  Emmendingen,  and  Hans  Eitelfritz 
from  Colin  on  the  Spree  ?" 

Every  trace  of  anxiety  instantly  vanished  from  the 
face  of  the  artist,  who  certainly  had  not  recognized  in 
this  braggart  the  modest  companion  of  those  days. 

Eitelfritz  was  strangely  attired,  so  gaily  and  oddly 
dressed,  that  he  could  not  fail  to  be  conspicuous  even 
among  his  comrades.  One  leg  of  his  breeches,  striped 
with  red  and  blue,  reached  far  below  his  knee,  while 
the  other,  striped  with  yellow  and  green,  enclosed  the 
12 
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upper  part  of  the  limb,  like  a  foil  rmdL    Then  bow 
many  pu&  slashes  and  ribbons  adorned  his  douliicl! 

What  gay  plumes  decked  the  pointed  edge  of  his 

Moor  gave  the  futhfiil  fellow  a  friendlT 
and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  meeting  him  so  hand- 
somely equipped.     He  held  his  head  higher  nowy 
he  used  to  do  under  the  wagon-tilt  and  in  quitas^ 
doubdess  he  had  earned  a  right  to  do  so. 

••  The  fact  is^"  rerlied  Hans  EiteJfiitz.  *^  IVe  iixjuml 
double  pay  tor  the  p^ast  rine  months,  and  take  a 
ent  view  of  life  from  that  of  a  poor  deril  of  a 
arms  who  goes  noting  through  the  covmtrr.  Y< 
thedittv: 


Thers  rs  cce  =: 

WeZ.  w«C  ire  ri=:.  -mbc 

Whh  becjxr  s  sca^ to  vuderteik. 


•  And  the  List  verse : 


I  e^i^  5.2r.r  ::  in  those  diys : 

-  HiTt  y?-  jr^i^'e-i  rorry,  H^rs  ?" 

-  To  like  5 
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*<  No,  indeed.  I'm  satisfied  with  my  company  and 
regiment.  We  brought  some  pictures  here,  painted  bjr 
the  great  master,  Titian,  whose  £sune  must  surely  have 
reached  you.  See  this  little  puise  I  hear  its  jin^e — i^ 
all  gold !  If  any  one  caUs  Oig  Philip  a  niggard  again, 
ril  knock  his  teeth  down  his  throat." 

*<  Good  tidings,  good  reward  I"  laughed  Moor* 
**  Have  you  had  board  and  lodging  too  ?" 

<*  A  bed  fit  for  the  Roman  Emperor, — and  as  for 
the  rest? — I  told  you,  nothing  but  feasting.  Unluckily^ 
the  fun  will  be  all  over  to-night,  but  to  go  without  pay- 
ing my  respects  to  you Zounds !  is  that  the  litde 

fellow — the  Hop-o'my-Thumb — who  pressed  forward 
to  the  muster-table  at  Emmoidingoi  ?" 

"  Certainly,  certainly." 

''Zounds,  he  has  grown.  Well  ^adly  enlist  yoa 
now,  young  sir.     Can  you  remember  me  ?*' 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Ubrich.  "  You  sang  die 
song  about '  good  fortune  * " 

''Have  you  recollected  that  ?"  asked  die  lansquoiet 
"Foolish  stuff!  Beheve  it  or  not,  I  composed  the 
merry  little  thing  when  in  great  sorrow  and  poverty, 
just  to  warm  my  heart.  Now  I'm  prosperous,  and  can 
rarely  succeed  in  writing  a  verse.     Fires  are  not  needed 


in  summer." 


"  Where  have  you  been  lodged  ?" 

"  Here  in  the  '  old  cat'  That's  a  good  name  fat 
this  Goliath's  palace." 

When  Eitelfritz  had  enquired  about  die  jester  and 
drunk  a  goblet  of  wine  with  Moor  and  Uliich,  he  took 
leave  of  them  both,  and  soon  after  the  artist  wait  to  die 
city  alone. 

At  the  usual  hour  Isabella  CoeUo  came  with  hef 
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duenna  to  the  studio,  and  instandy  noticed  the  change 
Sophonisba's  portrait  had  undergone. 

Ubich  stood  beside  her  before  the  easel,  while  she 
examined  his  work. 

The  young  girl  gazed  at  it  a  long,  long  time,  ^-ith  - 
out  a  word,  only  once  pausing  in  her  scrutiny  to  ask : 
"  And  you,  you  painted  this — without  the  master  ?  " 

Ulrich  shook  his  head,  saying,  in  an  undertone :  "  I 
suppose  he  thinks  it  is  my  own  work ;  and  yet — I  can't 
understand  it." 

''  But  I  can,"  she  eagerly  exclaimed,  still  gazing  in- 
tently at  the  portrait. 

At  last,  turning  her  round,  pleasant  face  towards 
him,  she  looked  at  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  saying  so 
affectionately  that  the  innermost  depths  of  Ulrich's 
heart  were  stirred  :  "  How  glad  I  am !  I  could  never 
accomplish  such  a  work.  You  will  become  a  great 
artist,  a  very  distinguished  one,  like  Moor.  Take  notice, 
you  surely  will.  How  beautiful  that  is ! — I  can  find  no 
words  to  express  my  admiration." 

At  these  words  the  blood  mounted  to  Ulrich's  brain, 
and  either  the  fiery  wine  he  had  drunk,  or  the  delighted 
girPs  prophetic  words,  or  both,  fairly  intoxicated  him. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  he  said  or  did,  he  seized 
Isabella's  little  hand,  impetuously  raised  his  curly  head, 
and  enthusiastically  exclaimed :  "  Hear  me !  your  proph- 
ecy shall  be  fulfilled,  Belica ;  I  will  be  an  artist.  Art,  Art 
alone!  The  master  said  everything  else  is  vain— - 
trivial.  Yes,  I  feel,  I  am  certain,  that  the  master  is  right." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Isabella ;  "  you  must  become  a 
great  artist." 

"And  if  I  don't  succeed,  if  I  accomplish  nothing 
more  than  this.  ..." 
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Here  Ulrich  suddeiily  paused,  for  he  remembered 
that  he  was  going  away,  perhaps  to-morrow,  so  he  con* 
tinued  sadly,  in  a  calmer  tone :  "  Rely  upon  it;  I  will 
do  what  I  can,  and  whatever  happens,  you  will  rqoice, 
will  you  not,  if  I  succeed — and  if  it  should  be  other- 
wise. .  . ." 

"  No,  no,"  she  eageiiy  exclaimed.  **  You  can  ac- 
complish everything,  and  I — I;  you  don't  know  how 
happy  it  makes  me  that  you  can  do  more  than  I! " 

Again  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  as  Isabella  waxmty 
clasped  it,  the  watchful  duenna's  harsh  voice  cried : 

"  What  does  this  mean,  Seiiorita  ?  To  work,  I  beg 
of  you.    Your  father  says  time  is  precious.'* 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Time  is  precious !  Magister  Kochel  had  also  doubl* 
less  said  this  to  himself,  as  soon  as  Ulrich  left  him  the 
day  before.  He  had  been  hired  by  a  secret  power,  with 
which  however  he  was  well  acquainted,  to  watcb  the 
Netherland  artist  and  collect  evidence  for  a  charge— 4t 
gravamen— against  him. 

The  spying  and  informing,  which  he  had  zeakmafy 
pursued  for  years  in  the  service  of  the  Holy  Inquisitkm, 
he  called  "  serving  the  Church,"  and  hoped,  socMoer  or 
later,  to  be  rewarded  with  a  benefice ;  but  even  if  this 
escaped  him,  informhig  brought  him  as  large  an  inccmie 
as  he  required,  and  had  become  the  greatest  pleasure, 
indeed,  a  necessity  of  life  to  him. 

He  had  commenced  his  career  in  Cologne  as  a 
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Dominican  friary  and  remained  in  conmiimication  with 
aome  of  his  old  brethren  of  the  Order. 

The  monks,  Sutor  and  Stubenrauch^  whom  Moor 
had  hospitably  received  in  his  wagon  at  the  last  Advent 
season  but  one,  sometimes  answered  Kochd's  letters 
of  enquiry. 

The  latter  had  long  known  that  the  unusual  favor 
the  king  showed  the  artist  was  an  abomination,  not  only 
to  the  heads  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  but  also  to  the 
ambassadors  and  court  dignitanes,  yet  Moor's  quiet, 
stainless  Hfe  afforded  no  handle  for  attack.  Soon,  how- 
ever, unexpected  aid  came  to  him  from  a  distance. 

A  letter  arrived,  dictated  by  Sutor,  and  written  by 
Stubenrauch  in  the  fluent  bad  Latin  used  by  him  and 
those  of  his  ilk.  Among  other  things  it  contained  an 
account  of  a  journey,  in  Avhich  much  was  said  about 
Moor,  whom  the  noble  pair  accused  of  having  a  hereti- 
cal and  evil  mind.  Instead  of  taking  them  to  the  goal 
of  the  joiuney,  as  he  had  promised,  he  had  deserted 
them  in  a  miserable  tavern  by  the  way-side,  among 
rough,  godless  lansquenets,  as  the  mother  of. Moses 
abandoned  her  babe.  And  such  a  man  as  this,  they 
had  heard  with  amazement  at  Cologne,  was  permitted  to 
boast  of  the  favor  of  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  King 
Philip.  Kochel  must  take  heed,  that  this  leprous  soul  did 
not  infect  the  whole  flock,  like  a  mangy  sheep,  or  even 
turn  the  shepherd  from  the  true  pasture. 

This  letter  had  induced  Kochel  to  lure  Ulrich  into 
the  snare.  The  monstrous  thing  learned  from  the  lad 
that  day,  capped  the  climax  of  aU  he  had  heard,  and 
might  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  charge,  that  the 
heretical  Netherlander — and  people  were  disposed 
to  regard  all  Netherlanders  as  heretics — had  dduded 
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the  king's  mind  with  magic  arts,  enslaved  his  soul 
and  bound  him  with  fetters  forged  by  the  Prince  of 
Evil. 

His  pen  was  swift,  and  that  very  evening  he  went  to 
the  palace  of  the  Inquisition,  with  the  documents  and 
indictment,  but  was  detained  there  a  long  time  the  fol- 
lowing day,  to  have  his  verbal  deposition  recorded. 
When  he  left  the  gloomy  building,  he  was  animated 
with  the  joyous  conviction  that  he  had  not  toiled  in 
vain,  and  that  the  Netherlander  was  a  lost  man. 

Preparations  for  departure  were  secretly  made  in 
the  painter's  rooms  in  the  Alcazar  during  the  afternoon. 
Moor  was  ftill  of  anxiety,  for  one  of  the  royal  lackeys, 
who  was  greatly  devoted  to  him,  had  told  him  that  a 
disguised  emissary  of  the  Dominicans— -he  knew  him 
well — had  come  to  the  door  of  the  studio,  and  talked 
there  with  one  of  the  French  servants.  This  meant  as 
imminent  peril  as  fire  under  the  roof,  water  rising  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship,  or  the  plague  in  the  house. 

Sophonisba  had  told  him  that  he  would  hear  from 
her  that  day,  but  the  sun  was  already  low  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  neither  she  herself  nor  any  message  had 
arrived. 

He  tried  to  paint,  and  finding  the  attempt  usdeiiy 
gazed  into  the  garden  and  at  the  distant  chain  of  the 
Guadarrama  mountains ;  \>vit  to-day  he  remained  un^ 
moved  by  the  delicate  violet-blue  mist  that  floated 
around  the  bare,  naked  peaks  of  the  chain. 

It  was  wrath  and  impatience,  mingled  with  bitter 
disappointment,  that  roused  the  tumult  in  his  soul,  not 
merely  the  dread  of  torture  and  death. 

There  had  been  hours  when  his  heart  had  throbbed 
with  gratitude  to  Philip,  and  he  had  believed  in  his 
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friendship.     And  now?    The  king  cared  for  nothing: 
about  him,  except  his  brush. 

He  was  still  standing  at  the  window,  lost  in  gloomy 
thoughts,  when  Sophonisba  was  finally  announced. 

She  did  not  come  alone,  but  leaning  on  the  arm  of  * 
Don  Fabrizio  di  Moncada.     During  the  last  hours  of 
the  ball  the  nigh(  before  she  had  voluntarily  given  the 
Sicilian  her  hand,  and  rewarded  his  faithful  wooing  by 
accepting  his  suit 

Moor  was  rejoiced — ^yes,  really  glad  at  heart,  and 
expressed  his  pleasure;  nevertheless  he  felt  a  sharp  pang, 
and  when  the  baron,  in  his  simple,  aristocratic  manner, 
thanked  him  for  the  £Eiithful  friendship  he  had  always 
shown  Sophonisba  and  her  sisters,  and  then  related  how 
graciously  the  queen  had  joined  their  hands,  he  only  lis- 
tened with  partial  attention,  for  many  doubts  and  sus* 
picions  beset  him. 

Had  Sophonisba's  heart  uttered  the  ^  yes,"  or  had 
she  made  a  heavy  sacrifice  for  him  and  his  safety  ? 
Perhaps  she  would  find  true  happiness  by  the  side  of 
this  worthy  noble,  but  why  had  she  given  herself  to  him 
now,  just  now  ?  Then  the  thought  darted  throii|^  his^ 
mind,  that  the  widowed  Marquesa  Romero,  the  all- 
powerful  fiiend  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor  was  Don  Fab* 
rizio's  sister. 

Sophonisba  had  left  the  conversation  to  her  be- 
trothed husband;  but  when  the  doors  of  the  brighdy* 
lighted  reception-room  were  opened,  and  the  candles 
in  the  studio  lighted,  the  girl  could  no  lobger 
endure  the  restraint  she  had  hitherto  imposed  upon 
herself,  and  whispered  hurriedly,  in  broken  accents : 

*'  Dismiss  the  servants,  lock  the  studio,  and  fellow 
us." 
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Moor  did  as  he  was  requested,  and,  with  the  baron, 
obeyed'  her  request  to  search  the  anterooms,  to  see  that 
no  unbidden  visitor  remained.  She  herself  raised  the 
curtains  and  looked  up  the  chimney. 

Moor  had  rarely  seen  her  so  pale.  Unable  to  con- 
ttol  the  muscles  of  her  face,  shoulders  and  hands,  she 
went  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  beckoned  the  men 
to  come  close  to  her,  raised  her  fan  to  her  face,  and 
whispered : 

"Don  Fabrizio  and  I  are  now  one.  God  hears 
me!  You,  Master,  are  in  great  peril  and  surrounded  by 
spies.  Some  one  witnessed  yesterday*s  incident,  and  it  is 
now  the  talk  of  the  town.  Don  Fabrizio  has  made 
inquiries.  There  is  an  accusation  against  you,  and  the 
Inquisition  will  act  upon  it.  The  informers  call  you  a 
heretic,  a  sorcerer,  who  has  bewitched  the  king.  They 
will  seize  you  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after.  The  king  is 
in  a  terrible  mood.  The  Nuncio  openly  asked  him 
wliether  it  was  true,  that  he  had  been  offered  an  atro- 
cious insult  in  your  studio.  Is  everything  ready? 
Can  you  fly  ?  " 

Moor  bent  his  head  in  assent. 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  baron,  interrupting  Sopho- 
nisba;  "  I  beg  you  to  listen  to  me.  I  have  obtained 
leave  of  absence,  to  go  to  Sicily  to  ask  my  father's 
blessing.  It  will  be  no  easy  matter  for  me  to  leave  my 
happiness,  at  the  moment  my  most  ardent  wish  is  ful- 
filled— but  Sophonisba  commands  and  I  obey.  I  obey 
gladly  too,  for  if  I  succeed  in  saving  you,  a  new  and 
beautiful  star  will  adorn  the  heaven  of  my  memory." 

"  Quick,  quick!"  pleaded  Sophonisba,  clenching  the 
back  of  a  chair  firmly  with  her  hand.  "  You  will  yield, 
Master;   I  beseech  you,  I  command  you!" 
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Moor  bowed,  and  Don  Fabrizio  continued :  **  We 
will  start  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Instead  of 
exchanging  vows  of  love,  we  held  a  council  of  war. 
Everything  is  arranged.  In  an  hour  ray  servants  wOI 
come  and  ask  for  the  portrait  of  my  betrothed  bride; 
instead  of  the  picture,  you  will  put  your  baggage  in  the 
chest.  Before  midnight  you  will  come  to  my  apart- 
ments. I  have  passports  for  myself,  six  servants,  the 
equerry,  and  a  chaplain.  Father  Clement  will  remain 
safely  concealed  at  my  sister's,  and  you  will  accompany 
me  in  priestly  costume.  May  we  rely  upon  your  con- 
sent?" 

"  With  all  the  gratitude  of  a  thankful  heart,  but . .  .*• 

«  But  ?  " 

"There  is  my  old  servant — and  ray  pupil  Ulrich 
Navarrete." 

"The  old  man  is  taciturn,  Don  Fabrizio!"  said 
Sophonisba.  "  If  he  is  forbidden  to  speak  at  alL  .  .  . 
He  is  necessary  to  the  Master." 

"Then  he  can  accompany  you,"  said  the  baron. 
"  As  for  your  pupil,  he  must  help  us  secure  your  flight, 
and  lead  the  pursuers  on  a  false  trail.  The  king  has 
honored  you  with  a  travelling-carriage. — At  half-past 
eleven  order  horses  to  be  put  to  it  and  leave  the  Al- 
cazar. When  you  arrive  before  our  palace,  stop  it, 
alight,  and  remain  with  me.  Ulrich,  whom  everybody 
knows — who  has  not  noticed  the  handsome,  fair-haired 
lad  in  his  gay  clothes— will  stay  with  the  carriage  and 
accompany  it  along  the  road  towards  Burgos,  as  far  as 
it  goes.  A  better  decoy  than  he  cannot  be  imagined, 
and  besides  he  is  nimble  and  an  excellent  horseman. 
Give  him  your  own  steed,  the  .white  Andalusian.  If 
the  blood-hounds  should  overtake  him  •  • . ." 
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Here  Moor  interrupted  the  baron,  saying  gravely  and 
firmly :  **  My  grey  head  will  be  too  deady  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  this  young  life.  Change  thb  part  of  your 
plan,  I  entreat  you." 

'<  Impossible  I"  exclaimed  the  Sicilian.  ''We  have 
few  hours  at  our  command,  and  if  they  don't  follow 
him,  they  will  pursue  us,  and  you  will  be  lost" 

''Vet. . ."  Moor  began;  but  Sophonisba,  scarcely  able 
to  command  her  voice,  interrupted :  "  He  owes  every- 
thing to  you.     I  know  him.     Where  is  he  ?" 

''  Let  us  maintain  our  self-control  I"  cried  the  Nedi- 
erlander.  "  I  do  not  rely  upon  the  king's  mercy,  but 
perhaps  in  the  decisive  hour,  he  will  remember  what  we 
have  been  to  each  other;  if  Ulrich,  on  the  contrary, 
robs  the  irritated  lion  of  his  prey  and  is  seized " 

*'  My  sister  shall  watch  over  him,"  said  the  baron; 
but  Sophonisba  tore  open  the  door,  rushed  into  the 
studio,  and  called  as  loudly  as  she  could :  **  Ulrich,  UU 
rich !     Uhich  I" 

The  men  followed  her,  but  scarcely  had  they  crossed 
the  threshold,  when  they  heard  her  rap  violently  at  the 
door  of  the  school-room,  and  Ulrich  asking :  "  What  is 
it  ?     Open  the  door  1" 

Soon  after,  with  pallid  face  and  throbbing  heart,  he 
was  standing  before  the  others,  asking :  "  What  am  I 
to  do  ?" 

"  Save  your  master  I"  cried  Sophonisba.  "Are  you  a 
contemptible  wight,  or  does  a  true  artist's  heart  beat  in 
your  breast  ?  Would  you  fear  to  go,  perhaps  to  your 
death,  for  this  imperilled  man  ?" 

"  No,  no !"  cried  the  youth  as  joyously  as  if  a  hun- 
dred-pound weight  had  been  lifted  from  his  breast  "  If 
it  costs  my  life,  so  much  the  better  I    Here  I  am  i    Post 
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me  where  you  please,  do  with  me  as  you  will !  He  has 
given  me  everything,  and  I — I  have  betrayed  him.  I 
must  confess,  even  if  you  kill  me !  I  gossiped,  babbled—^ 
like  a  fool,  a  child — about  what  I  accidentally  saw 
here  yesterday.  It  is  my  fault,  mine,  if  they  pursue 
him.  Forgive  me,  master,  forgive  me!  Do  with  me 
what  you  will.  Beat  me,  slay  me,  and  I  will  bless 
you !" 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  the  young  artist,  raising 
his  clasped  hands  imploringly,  fell  on  his  knees  before 
his  beloved  teacher.  Moor  bent  towards  him,  saying 
with  grave  kindness : 

"  Rise,  poor  lad.     I  am  not  angry  with  you.'* 

When  Ulrich  again  stood  before  him,  he  kissed  his 
forehead  and  continued : 

"  I  have  not  been  mistaken  in  you.  Do  you,  Don 
Fabrizio,  recommend  Navarrete  to  the  Marquesa's 
protection,  and  tell  him  what  we  desire.  It  would 
scarcely  redound  to  his  happiness,  if  the  deed,  for  which 
my  imprudence  and  his  thoughtlessness  are  to  blame, 
should  be  revenged  on  me.  It  comforts  us  to  atone  for  a 
wrong.  Whether  you  save  me,  Ulrich,  or  I  perish— 
no  matter ;  you  are  and  always  will  be,  my  dear,  faith- 
ful friend." 

Ulrich  threw  himself  sobbing  on  the  artist's  breast, 
and  when  he  learned  what  was  required  of  him,  fairly 
glowed  with  delight  and  eagerness  for  action ;  he  thought 
no  greater  joy  could  befall  him  than  to  die  for  the 
Master. 

As  the  bell  of  the  palace-chapel  was  ringing  for 
evening  service,  Sophonisba  was  obliged  to  leave  her 
friend ;  for  it  was  her  duty  to  attend  the  naciumus  with 
the  queen. 
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Don  Fabrizio  turned  away,  while  she  bade  Moor 
farewell 

"If  you  desire  my  happiness,  make  him  happy," 
the  artist  whispered ;  but  she  could  find  no  words  to 
reply,  and  only  nodded  silently. 

He  drew  her  gently  towards  him,  kissed  her  brow, 
and  said :  "  There  is  a  hard  and  yet  a  consoling  word : 
Love  is  divine;  but  still  more  divine  is  sacrifice. 
To-day  I  am  both  your  friend  and  father.  Remem- 
ber me  to  your  sisters.     God  bless  you,  child  I" 

"  And  you,  you !"  sobbed  the  girl. 

Never  had  any  human  being  prayed  so  fervently  for 
another's  welfare  in  the  magnificent  chapel  of  the  Al- 
cazar, as  did  Sophonisba  Anguisciola  on  this  evening. 
Don  Fabrizio's  betrothed  bride  also  pleaded  for  peace 
and  calmness  in  her  own  heart,  for  power  to  forget  and 
to  do  her  duty.' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Half  an  hour  before  midnight  Moor  entered  the 
calash,  and  Ulrich  Navarrete  mounted  the  white  An- 
dalusian. 

The  artist,  deeply  agitated,  had  already  taken  leave 
of  his  prot6g6  in  the  studio,  had  given  him  a  purse  of  gold 
for  his  travelling-expenses  and  any  other  wants,  and 
told  him  that  he  would  always  find  with  him  in  Flan- 
ders a  home,  a  father,  love,  and  instruction  in  his  art. 

The  painter  alighted  before  Don  Fabrizio's  palace; 
a  short  time  after  Ulrich  noisily  drew  the  leather  cur- 
tain before  the  partition  of  the  calash,  and  then  called 
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to  the  coachman  y  who  had  often  driven  Moor  wben  he 
was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  one  of  the  king's  pleas- 
ure-palaces at  night :  '•  Go  ahead  !"* 

They  were  stopped  at  the  gate,  but  the  guards  kiie«' 
the  favorite's  calash  and  fair-haired  pupil,  and  granted 
the  latter  the  escon  he  asked  for  his  master.  So  xhcy 
went  forward ;  at  first  rapidly,  then  at  a  pace  easj  for 
the  horses.  He  told  the  coachman  that  Moor  had 
alighted  at  the  second  station,  and  would  ride  with 
His  Majest}'  to  A\'ilay  where  he  wished  to  find  the 
carnage. 

During  the  whole  way,  Ulrich  thought  little  of 
himself,  and  all  the  more  of  the  master.  If  the  pursoeis 
had  set  out  the  morning  after  the  departure,  and  fol- 
lowed him  instead  of  Don  Fabrizio's  party.  Moor 
might  now  be  safe.  He  knew  the  names  of  the  towns 
on  the  road  to  Valencia  and  thought :  "  Now  he  may- 
be here,  now  he  may  be  there,  now  he  must  be  ap- 
proaching Tarancon." 

In  the  evening  the  calash  reached  the  famous  strong- 
hold of  A\-ila  where,  according  to  the  agreement,  XJl- 
nch  was  CO  leave  the  carnage  and  try  to  make  his  own 
escape.  Tne  road  led  through  the  town,  which 
surrounded  by  high  walls  and  deep  ditchi 
was  no  possibilit}-  of  going  round  it,  yet  the 
were  already  raised  and  the  gates  locked,  so  he  boldly 
calieii  :he  warder  and  showed  his  pas^wrt. 

An  omcer  asked  to  see  the  artisL  Ulrich  said  dial 
he  would  follow  him ;  but  the  soldier  was  not  «^**^»fd^ 
and  c  rcered  him  to  alight  and  accompany  him  to  the 
eomniar.iar.:. 

U 1  r. c . .  i :ruc k  h is  sp urs  in:o  the  AnHalnqanVflaw^^aii^ 
cr.cd  :j  £.'.  Lack  ever  :he  road  by  which  he  had  come; 
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but  the  horse  had  scarcely  begun  to  gallop,  when  a  shot 
was  fired,  that  stretched  it  on  the  ground.  The  rider 
was  dragged  into  the  guard-house  as  a  prisoner,  and 
subjected  to  a  severe  examination. 

He  was  suspected  of  having  murdered  Moor  and  of 
having  stolen  his  money,  for  a  purse  filled  with  ducats 
was  found  on  his  person.  While  he  was  being  fettered, 
the  pursuers  reached  Avila. 

A  new  examination  began,  and  now  trial  followed 
trial,  torture,  torture. 

Even  at  Avila  a  sack  was  thrown  over  his  head,  and 
only  opened,  when  to  keep  him  alive,  he  was  fed  with 
bread  and  water.  Firmly  bound  in  a  two-wheeled 
cart,  drawn  by  mules,  he  was  dragged  over  stock  and 
stones  to  Madrid. 

Often,  in  the  darkness,  oppressed  for  breath,  jolted, 
bruised,  unable  to  control  his  thoughts,  or  even 
his  voice,  he  expected  to  perish;  yet  no  fainting- 
fit, no  moment  of  utter  unconsciousness  pityingly  came 
to  his  relief,  far  less  did  any  human  heart  have  com- 
passion on  his  suffering. 

At  last,  at  last  he  was  unbound,  and  led,  still  with 
his  head  covered,  into  a  small,  dark  room. 

Here  he  was  released  from  the  sack,  but  again 
loaded  with  chains. 

When  he  was  left  alone  and  had  regained  the  capa- 
city to  think,  he  felt  convinced  that  he  was  in  one  of 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  Here  were  the  damp 
walls,  the  wooden  bench,  the  window  in  the  ceiling,  of 
which  he  had  heard.  He  was  soon  to  learn  that  he  had 
judged  correctly. 

His  body  was  granted  a  week's  rest,  but  during  this 
horrible  week  he  did  not  cease  to  upbraid  himself  as  a 

13 
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traitor,  and  execrate  the  fate  which  had  used  him  a 
second  time  to  hurl  a  friend  and  benefactor  into  ruin. 
He  cursed  himself,  and  when  he  thought  of  the  "  word  "  . 
"  fortune,   fortune ! "  he  gnashed  his  teeth  scornfully 
and  clenched  his  fist. 

His  young  soul  was  darkened,  embittered,  thrown : 
off  its  balance.  He  saw  no  deliverance^  no  hope,  no . 
consolation.  He  tried  to  pray,  to  God,  to  Jesus  Christy 
to  the  Virgin,  to  the  Saints ;  but  they  alt  stood  before 
him,  in  a  vision,  with  lifeless  features  and  paralyzed  arms. 
For  him,  who  had  relied  on  "  Fortune,"  and  behaved 
like  a  fool,  they  felt  no  pity,  no  compassion,  they  would 
not  lend  their  aid. 

But  soon  his  former  energy  returned  and  with  it  the 
power  to  lift  his  soul  in  prayer.  He  regained  them  during 
the  torture,  on  the  rack. 

Weeks,  months  elapsed.  Ulrich  still  remained  in  the 
gloomy  cell,  loaded  with  chains,  scantily  fed  on  bread, 
and  water,  constantly  looking  death  in  the  face;  but  a 
fresh,  beautiful  spirit  of  defiance  and  firm  determination 
to  live  animated  the  youth,  who  was  now  at  peace  with 
himself  On  the  rack  he  had  regained  the  right  to,  re- 
spect himself,  and  striven  to  win  the  master's  praise,  the 
approval  of  the  living  and  his  beloved  dead. 

The  wounds  on  his  poor,  crushed,  mangled  hands 
and  feet  still  burned.  The  physician  had  seen  them, 
and  when  they  healed,  shook  his  head  in  amazement 

Ulrich  rejoiced  in  his  scars,  for  on  the  rack  and  in 
the  Spanish  boot,  on  nails,  and  the  pointed  bench,  in  the 
iron  necklace  and  with  the  stifling  helmet  on  his  head, 
he  had  resolutely  refused  to  betray  through  whom  and 
whither  the  master  had  escaped. 

They  might  come  back,  bum  and  spear  him;  bul 
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through  him  they  should  surely  learn  nothing,  nothing 
at  all.  He  was  scarcely  aware  that  he  had  a  right  to 
forgiveness ;  yet  he  felt  he  had  atoned. 

Now  he  could  think  of  the  past  again.  The  Holy 
Virgin  once  more  wore  his  lost  mother's  features ;  his 
father,  Ruth,  Pellicanus,  Moor  looked  kindly  at  him. 
But  the  brightest  light  shone  into  his  soul  through 
the  darkness  of  the  dungeon,  when  he  thought  of  art  and 
his  last  work.  It  stood  before  him  distinctly  in  brilliant 
hues,  feature  for  feature,  as  on  the  canvas ;  he  esteemed 
himself  happy  in  having  painted  it,  and  would  willingly 
have  gone  to  the  rack  once,  twice,  thrice,  if  he  could 
merely  have  obtained  the  certainty  of  creating  other 
pictures  like  this,  and  perhaps  still  nobler,  more  beauti- 
ful ones. 

Art !  Art !  Perhaps  this  was  the  "  word,"  and  if 
hot,  it  was  the  highest,  most  exquisite,  most  precious 
thing  in  life,  beside  which  everything  else  seemed  small, 
pitiful  and  insipid.  With  what  other  word  could  God 
have  created  the  world,  human  beings,  animals,  and 
plants  ?  The  doctor  had  often  called  every  flower, 
every  beetle,  a  work  of  art,  and  Ulrich  now  understood 
his  meaning,  and  could  imagine  how  the  Almighty,  with 
the  thirst  for  creation  and  plastic  hand  of  the  greatest  of 
all  artists,  had  formed  the  gigantic  bodies  of  the  stars, 
had  given  the  sky  its  glittering  blue,  had  indented  and 
rounded  the  mountains,  had  bestowed  form  and  color  on 
everything  that  runs,  creeps,  flies,  buds  and  blossoms, 
and  had  fashioned  man — created  in  His  own  image — 
in  the  most  majestic  form  of  all. 

How  wonderful  the  works  of  God  appeared  to  him 
in  the  solitude  of  the  dark  dungeon — and  if  the  world 
Avas  beautifu!,  was  it  not  the  work  of  His  Divine  Art ! 
13 
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Heaven  and  earth  knew  no  word  greater,  more 
powerful,  more  mighty  in  creating  beauty  than :  Art, 
What,  compared  with  its  gifts,  were  the  miserable^  de^ 
lusive  ones  of  Fortune :  gay  clothes,  spiced  dishes, 
magnificent  rooms,  and  friendly  glances  from  beautiful 
eyes,  that  smile  on  every  one  who  pleases  them !  He 
would  blow  them  all  into  the  air,  for  the  assistance  of 
Art  in  joyous  creating.  Rather,  a  thousand  times  lathcr, 
would  he  beg  his  bread,  and  attain  great  things  in  Art, 
than  riot  and  revel  in  good-fortune. 

Colors,  colors,  canvas,  a  model  like  Sophonisba, 
and  success  in  the  realm  of  Art !  It  was  for  these  thingiB 
he  longed,  these  things  made  him  yearn  with  such  pas- 
sionate eagerness  for  deliverance,  hberty. 

Months  glided  by,  maturing  Ulrich's  mind  as  nq[»dty 
as  if  they  had  been  years ;  but  his  inclination  to  retire 
within  himself  deepened  into  intense  reserve. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  on  which,  throu^^  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Marquesa  Romero,  the  doors  of  his  dungeon 
oj>ened. 

It  was  soon  after  receiving  a  sharp  warning  to  le- 
nounce  his  obstinacy  at  the  next  ^^^rrm^im^^  that  llie 
youth  was  suddenly  informed  that  he  was  free.  The 
jailer  took  olf  his  fetters,  and  helped  him  ezcJiange  his 
pris^m  garb  for  the  dress  he  had  worn  when  captnred; 
then  disguised  men  threw  a  sack  over  his  head  and  led 
him  up  and  down  stairs  and  across  pavementSy  **"'*^igh 
iiusc  and  grass,  into  the  licde  court-yard  of  a 
house  in  the  suburbs.  There  they  left  him,  and  he 
releosevi  his  head  from  its  covering. 

How  delicious  God*s  free  air  seemed,  as  his 
heavevi  with  grateful  joy !     He  threw  out  his 
A  birvi  stretching  its  wings  to  fly,  then  he  r^irnrnil  his 
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hands  over  his  brow,  and  at  last,  as  if  a  second  time 
pursued,  rushed  out  of  the  court-yard  into  the  street. 

The  passers-by  looked  after  him,  shaking  their  heads, 
and  he  certainly  presented  a  singular  spectacle,  for  the 
dress  in  which  he  had  fled  many  months  before,  had  sus- 
tained severe  injuries  on  the  journey  from  Avila;  his  hat 
was  lost  on  the  way,  and  had  not  been  replaced  by  a 
new  one.  The  cuffs  and  collar,  which  belonged  to  his 
doublet,  were  missing,  and  his  thick,  fair  hair  hung  in  dis- 
hevelled locks  over  his  neck  and  temples ;  his  full,  rosy 
cheeks  had  grown  thin,  his  eyes  seemed  to  have  en- 
larged, and  during  his  imprisonment  a  soft  down  had 
grown  on  his  cheeks  and  chin. 

He  was  now  eighteen,  but  looked  older,  and  the 
grave  expression  on  his  brow  and  in  his  eyes,  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  a  man. 

He  had  rushed  straight  forward,  without  asking  him- 
self whither ;  now  he  reached  a  busy  street  and  checked 
his  career.  Was  he  in  Madrid  ?  Yes,  for  there  rose 
the  blue  peaks  of  the  Guadarrama  chain,  which  he 
knew  well.  There  were  the  little  trees  at  which  the 
denizen  of  the  Black  Forest  had  often  smiled,  but  which 
to-day  looked  large  and  stately.  Now  a  toreador^ 
whom  he  had  seen  more  than  once  in  the  arena,  strut- 
ted past.  This  was  the  gate,  through  which  he  had 
ridden  out  of  the  city  beside  the  master's  calash. 

He  must  go  into  the  town,  but  what  should  he  do 
there  ? 

Had  they  restored  the  master's  gold  with  the 
clothes  ? 

He  searched  the  pockets,  but  instead  of  the  purse, 
found  only  a  few  large  silver  coins,  which  he  knew  he 
had  not  possessed  at  the  time  of  his  capture. 
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In  a  cook-shop  behind  the  gate  he  enjojed 
meat  and  wine  after  his  long  deprivadon,  and  after  te- 
fleeting  upon  his  situation  he  decided  to  call  on  Don 
Fabrizio. 

The  porter  refused  him  admittance,  but  after  he  had 
mentioned  his  name,  kindly  in\'ited  him  into  the  porch, 
and  told  him  that  the  baron  and  his  wife  were  in  the 
country  with  the  Marquesa  Romero.  They 
pected  back  on  Tuesday,  and  would  doubtless 
him  then,  for  they  had  already  asked  about  him 
times.  The  young  gentleman  probably  came  from  some 
foreign  country*;  it  was  the  custom  to  wear  hats  m 
Madrid. 

Ulrich  now  noticed  what  he  lacked,  but  before 
leaving,  to  supply  the  want,  asked  the  porter,  if  he  knew 
what  had  become  of  Master  Moor. 

Safe!  He  was  safe!  Several  weeks  before  Donna 
Sophonisba  had  received  a  letter  sent  from  Flandas, 
and  Ulrich's  companion  was  well  informed,  for  his  wife 
served  the  baroness  as  domella. 

Joyously,  almost  beside  himself  with  pure,  heait- 
cheering  delight,  the  released  prisoner  huiiied  away, 
bought  himself  a  new  cap,  and  then  sought  the  Alca- 
zar. 

Before  the  treasury,  in  the  place  of  old  Santo,  Car- 
men's father,  stood  a  tall,  broad  parteroy  still  a  jroung 
man,  who  rudely  refused  him  admittance. 

"  Master  Moor  has  not  been  here  for  a  long  tune,** 
said  the  gate-keeper  angrily :  "  Artists  don't  wear 
ragged  clothes,  and  if  you  don't  wish  to  see  the  inside 
of  a  guard-house — a  place  you  are  doubtless  famii^flT 
with — you  had  better  leave  at  once." 

Ulrich  answered  the  gate-keeper's  insulting  taunts 
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indignantly  and  proudly,  for  he  was  no  longer  the  yield- 
ing boy  of  former  days,  and  the  quarrel  soon  became 
serious. 

Just  then  a  dainty  little  woman,  neatly  dressed  for 
the  evening  promenade,  with  the  mantilla  on  her  curls, 
a  pomegranate  blossom  in  her  hair,  and  another  on  her 
bosom,  came  out  of  the  Alcazar.  Waving  her  fan,  and 
tripping  over  the  pavement  like  a  wag- tail,  she  came 
directly  towards  the  disputants. 

Ulrich  recognized  her  instantly;  it  was  Carmen,  the 
pretty  embroiderer  of  the  shell-grotto  in  the  park,  now 
the  wife  of  the  new  porter,  who  had  obtained  his  dead 
predecessor's  office,  as  well  as  his  daughter. 

"  Carmen ! "  exclaimed  Ulrich,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
pretty  little  woman,  then  added  confidently.  "This 
young  lady  knows  me." 

"  I  ?  "  asked  the  young  wife,  turning  up  her  pretty 
little  nose,  and  looking  at  the  tall  youth's  shabby  cos- 
tume.    "  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Master  Moor's  pupil,  Ulrich  Navarrete ;  don't  you 
remember  me  ?  " 

"I,  I  ?     You  must  be  mistaken !  " 

With  these  words  she  shut  her  fan  so  abruptly,  that 
it  snapped  loudly,  and  tripped  on. 

Ulrich  shrugged  'his  shoulders,  then  turned  to  the 
porter  more  courteously,  and  this  time  succeeded  in  his 
purpose ;  for  the  artist  Coello's  body-servant  came  out 
of  the  treasury,  and  willingly  announced  him  to  his 
master,  who  now,  as  court-artist,  occupied  Moor's 
quarters. 

Ulrich  followed  the  friendly  Pablo  into  the  palace, 
where  every  step  he  mounted  reminded  him  of  his  old 
master  and  former  days. 
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When  he  at  last  stood  in  the  anteroom,  and  the 
odor  of  the  fresh  oil-colors,  which  were  being  ground  in 
an  adjoining  room,  reached  his  nostrils,  he  inhaled  it  no 
less  eagerly  than,  an  hour  before,  he  had  breathed  the 
fresh  air,  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  deprived. 

What  reception  could  he  expect  ?  The  court-aitist 
might  easily  shrink  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
pupil  of  Moor,  who, had  now  lost  the  sovereign's  fitvoi. 
Coello  was  a  very  different  man  from  the  Master,  a  child 
of  the  moment,  varying  every  day.  Sometimes  haughty 
and  repellent,  on  other  occasions  a  gay,  meny  com- 
panion, who  had  jested  with  his  own  children  and 
Ulrich  also,  as  if  all  were  on  the  same  footing.  If  to- 
day       But  Ulrich  did  not  have  much  time  for 

such  reflections ;  a  few  minutes  after  Pablo  left,  the  door 
was  torn  open,  and  the  whole  Coello  family  rushed  joy- 
ously to  meet  him;  Isabella  first.  Sanchez  followed 
close  behind  her,  then  came  the  artist,  next  his  stout, 
clumsy  wife,  whom  Ulrich  had  rarely  seen,  because  she 
usually  spent  the  whole  day  lying  on  a  couch  with  her 
lap-dog.  Last  of  all  appeared  the  duenna  Catalina,  a 
would-be  sweet  smile  hovering  around  her  lips. 

The  reception  given  him  by  the  others  was  all  the 
more  joyous  and  cordial. 

Isabella  laid  her  hands  on  his  arm,  as  if  she  wanted 
to  feel  that  it  was  really  he ;  and  yet,  when  she  looked 
at  him  more  closely,  she  shook  her  head  as  if  there  was 
something  strange  in  his  appearance.  Sanchez  em- 
braced him,  whirling  him  round  and  round,  Coello 
shook  hands,  murmuring  many  kind  words,  and  the 
mother  turned  to  the  duenna,  exclaiming : 

"  Holy  Virgin !  what  has  happened  to  the  pretty 
boy  ?     How  famished  he  looks  1     Go  to  the  kitchen  in- 
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stantly,  Catalina,  and  tell  Diego  to  bring  him  finxl 
— food  and  drink." 

At  last  they  all  pulled  and  pushed  him'into  the  rit* 
ting-room,  where  the  mother  immediatdy  threw  herself 
on  the  couch  again;  then  the  others  questioned  him, 
making  him  tell  them  how  he  had  £ued,  whence  he  , 
came,  and  many  other  particulars. 

He  was  no  longer  hungry,  but  Se&ora  Petia  insisted 
upon  his  seating  himself  near  her  couch  and  eating  a 
capon,  while  he  told  his  story. 

Every  face  expressed  sympathy,  approval,  pity,  and 
at  last  Coello  said: 

''  Remain  here,  Navarrete.  The  king  longs  for 
Moor,  and  you  will  be  as  safe  with  us,  as  if  you  were 
in  Abraham's  lap.  We  have  plenty  for  you  to  do.  You 
come  to  me  as  opportunely,  as  if  you  had  dropped 
from  the  skies.  I  was  jost  going  to  write  to  Venice 
for  an  assistant.  Holy  Jacob  i  You  can't  stay  so^  but 
thanks  to  the  Madonna  •  and  Moor,  you  are  not  poor. 
We  have  ample  means,  my  young  sir.  Donna  Sophon- 
isba  gave  me  a  hundred  zechins  for  you ;  they  are  lying  in 
yonder  chest,  and  thank  Heaven,  haven't  grown  impa- 
tient by  waiting.  They  are  at  your  disposal.  Your  mas- 
ter, my  master,  the  noble  master  of  all  portrait-painters, 
our  beloved  Moor  arranged  it.  You  won't  go  about  the  . 
streets  in  this  way  any  longer.  Look,  Isabella;  this  sleeve 
is  hanging  by  two  strings,  and  the  elbow  is  peering  out 
of  the  window.  Such  a  dress  is  airy  enough,  certainly. 
Take  him  to  the  tailor's  at  once,  Sanchez,  Olivmo, 

or but  no,  no ;    we'll  all  stay  together  to-day. 

Herrera  is  coming  from  the  Escurial.  You  will  endure 
the  dress  for  the  sake  of  the  wearer,  won't  you,  ladies  ? 
Besides,  who  is  to  choose  the  velvet  and  cut  for  this 
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young  dandy  ?  He  always  wore  something  unusual.  I 
can  still  see  the  master's  smile,  provoked  by  some  of  the 
lad's  new  contrivances  in  puffs  and  slashes.  It  is  pleasant 
to  have  you  here,  my  boy !  I  ought  to  slay  a  calli  as 
the  father  did  for  the  prodigal  son;  but  we  live  in 
miniature.  Instead  of  neat-cattle,  only  a  capon  I  .  .  .  . 
But  youVe  not  drinking,  you're  not  drinking !  Isabella, 
fill  his  glass.  Look !  only  see  these  scars  on  his  hands  and 
neck.  It  will  need  a  great  deal  of  lace  to  conceal  them. 
No,  no,  they  are  marks  of  honor,  you  must  show  them. 
Come  here,  I  will  kiss  this  great  scar,  on  your  neck,  my 
brave,  faithful  fellow,  and  some  day  a  fair  one  will  fol- 
low my  example.  If  Antonio  were  only  here  I  There's 
a  kiss  for  him,  and  another,  there,  there.  Art  bestows 
it,  Art,  for  whom  you  have  saved  Moor !" 

A  master's  kiss  in  the  name  of  Art*!  It  was  sweeter 
than  the  beautiful  Carmen's  lips ! 

Coello  was  himself  an  artist,  a  great  painter !  Where 
could  his  peers  be  found — or  those  of  Moor,  and  the 
architect  Herrera,  who  entered  soon  after.  Only  those, 
who  consecrated  their  lives  to  Art,  the  word  of  words, 
could  be  so  noble,  cheerful,  kind. 

How  happy  he  was  when  he  went  to  bed !  how 
gratefully  he  told  his  beloved  dead,  in  spirit,  what  had 
fallen  to  his  lot,  and  how  joyously  he  could  pray ! 

The  next  morning  he  went  with  a  full  purse  into 
the  city,  returning  elegantly  dressed,  and  with  neatly- 
arranged  locks.  The  peinador  had  given  his  budding 
moustache  a  bold  twist  upward. 

He  still  looked  thin  and  somewhat  awkward,  but 
the  tall  youth  promised  to  become  a  stately  man. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Towards  noon  Coello  called  Ulrich  into  Moor's 
former  studio ;  the  youth  could  not  fail  to  observe  its 
altered  appearance. 

Long  cartoons,  containing  sketches  of  figures,  large 
])aintings,  just  commenced  or  half-finished,  leaned 
against  the  easels;  mannikins,  movable  wooden  horse's 
heads,  and  plaster-models  stood  on  the  floor,  the  tables, 
and  in  the  windows.  Stuffs,  garments,  tapestries,  weap- 
ons hung  over  the  backs  of  the  chairs,  or  lay  on  chests, 
tables  and  the  stone-floor.  Withered  laurel- wreaths, 
tied  with  long  ribbons,  fluttered  over  the  mantel-piece; 
one  had  fallen,  dropped  over  the  bald  head  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  rested  on  the  breast. 

The  artist's  six  cats  glided  about  among  the  easels, 
or  stretched  their  limbs  on  costly  velvet  and  Arabian 
carpets. 

In  one  comer  stood  a  small  bed  with  silk  curtains — 
the  nursery  of  the  master's  pets.  A  magnificent  white 
cat  was  suckling  her  kittens  in  it. 

Two  blue  and  yellow  cockatoos  and  several  parrots 
swung  screaming  in  brass  hoops  before  the  open  win- 
dow, and  Coello's  coal-black  negro  crept  about,  cleaning 
the  floor  of  the  spacious  apartment,  though  it  was 
already  noon.  While  engaged  in  this  occupation,  he 
constantly  shook  his  woolly  head,  displaying  his  teeth, 
for  his  master  was  singing  loudly  at  his  work,  and  the 
gaily-clad  African  loved  music. 
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What  a  transformation  had  taken  place  in  the 
Netherlander's  quiet,  orderly,  scrupulously  neat  studio  I 

But,  even  amid  this  confusion,  admirable  works  were 
created;  nay,  the  Spaniard  possessed  a  much  more 
vivid  imagination,  and  painted  pictures,  containing  a 
larger  number  of  figures  and  &r  more  spirited  than 
Moor's,  though  they  certainly  were  not  pervaded  by  tfa^ 
depth  and  earnestness,  the  marvellous  fidelity  to  nature, 
that  characterized  those  of  Ulrich's  beloved  master. 

Coello  called  the  youth  to  the  easel,  and  pointing  to 
the  sketches  in  color,  containing  numerous  figures,  on 
which  he  was  painting,  said : 

"  Look  here,  my  son.  This  is  to  be  a  battle  of  the 
Centaurs,  these  are  Parthian  horsemen; — Saint  George 
and  the  Dragon,  and  the  Crusaders  are  not  yet  finished. 
The  king  wants  the  Apocalyptic  riders  too.  Deuce 
take  it !  But  it  must  be  done.  I  shall  commence  them 
to-morrow.  They  are  intended  for  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing of  the  new  winter  riding-school.     One  person  gets 

along  slowly  with  all  this  stuff,  and  I — I The 

orders  oppress  me.  If  a  man  could  only  double,  quad- 
ruple himself!  Diana  of  Ephesus  had  many  breasts, 
and  Cerberus  three  heads,  but  only  two  hands  have 
grown  on  my  wrists.  I  need  help,  and  you  are  just 
the  person  to  give  it.  You  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  horses  yet,  Isabella  tells  me ;  but  you  are  half  a 
Centaur  yourself.  Set  to  work  on  the  steeds  now,  and 
when  you  have  progressed  far  enough,  you  shall  transfer 
these  sketches  to  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  riding- 
school.  I  will  help  you  perfect  the  thing,  and  give  it 
the  finishing  touch. 

This  invitation  aroused  more  perplexity  than  pleas- 
ure in  Ulricli's  mind,  for  it  was  not  in  accordance  with 
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Moor's  opinions.  Fear  of  his  fellow-men  no  longer 
restra^ied  him,  so  he  frankly  said  that  he  would  rather 
sketch  industriously  from  nature,  and  perhaps  would  do 
well  to  seek  Moor  in  Flanders.  Besides,  he  was  afraid 
that  Coello  greatly  overrated  his  powers. 
But  the  Spaniard  eagerly  cut  him  short: 
"  I  have  seen  your  portrait  of  Sophonisba;  You 
are  no  longer  a  pupil,  but  a  rising  artist.  Moor  is  a 
peerless  portrait- painter,  and  you  have  profited  greatly 
by  his  teaching.  But  Art  has  still  higher  aims. 
Every  living  thing  belongs  to  her.  The  Venus,  the 
horse .  .  .  which  of  those  two  pictures  won  Apelles  the 
greater  fame  ?  Not  only  copying,  but  creating  original 
ideas,  leads  to  the  pinnacle  of  art.  Moor  praised  your 
vivid  imagination.  We  must  use  what  we  possess.  Re- 
member Buonarotti,  Raphael !  Their  compositions  and 
frescos,  have  raised  their  names  above  all  others. 
Antonio  has  tormented  you  sufficiently  with  drawing 
lifeless  things.  When  you  transfer  these  sketches,  many 
times  enlarged,  to  a  broad  surface,  you  will  learn  more 
than  in  years  of  copying  plaster-casts.  iiA  man 
must  have  talent,  courage  and  industry ;  everything 
else  comes  of  its  own  accord,  and  thank  Heaven,  you're 
ii  lucky  fellow  !  Look  at  my  horses — they  are  not  so 
bad,  yet  I  never  sketched  a  living  one  in  my  life  till  I 
was  commissioned  to  paint  His  Majesty  on  horseback. 
You  shall  have  a  better  chance.  Go  to  the  stables  and 
tlie  old  riding-school  to-morrow.  First  try  noble  ani- 
mals, then  visit  the  market  and  shambles,  and  see  how. 
the  knackers  look.  If  you  make  good  speed,  you  shall 
soon  see  the  first  ducats  you  yourself  have  earned."  - 

The  golden  reward  possessed  little  temptation  for 
Ulrich.   but  he   allowed    himself  to   be   persuaded  by 
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his  senior,  and  drew  and  painted  horses  and  mares 
with  pleasure  and  success,  working  with  Isabella  and 
Coello's  pupil,  Felice  de  Liano,  when  they  sketched 
and  painted  from  living  models.  When  the  scafiblding 
was  erected  in  the  winter  riding-school,  he  went  there 
under  the  court-ardst's  direction,  to  measure,  anange 
and  finally  transfer  the  painter's  sketches  to  the  wide 
surfaces. 

He  did  this  with  increasing  satisfaction,  for  though 
Coello's  sketches  possessed  a  certain  hardness,  they 
were  boldly  devised  and  pleased  him. 

The  farther  he  progressed,  the  more  passionately  in- 
terested he  became  in  his  work.  To  create  on  a  gnmd 
scale  delighted  him,  and  the  fully  occupied  life,  as  well 
as  the  slight  fatigue  after  his  work  was  done,  which  was 
sweetened  by  the  joy  of  labor  accomplished,  were  all 
beautiful,  enjoyable  things ;  yet  Ulrich  fdt  that  this  was 
not  exactly  the  right  course,  that  a  steeper,  more  toil- 
some path  must  lead  to  the  height  he  desired  to 
attain. 

He  lacked  the  sharp  spurring  to  do  better  and 
better,  the  censure  of  a  master,  who  was  greatly  his 
superior.  Praise  for  things,  which  did  not  satisfy  him- 
self, vexed  him  and  roused  his  distrust. 

Isabella,  and — after  his  return — Sophonisba, 
his  confidantes. 

The  former  had  long  felt  what  he  now 
Her  young  heart  clung  to  him,  but  she  loved  in  him  the 
future  great  artist  as  much  as  the  man.  It  was  cer- 
tainly no  light  matter  for  her  to  be  deprived  of  Ulrich's 
society,  yet  she  unselfishly  admitted  that  her  father,  in 
the  vast  works  he  had  undertaken,  could  not  be  a 
teacher  like  Moor,  and  it  would  probably  be  best  for 
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fiim  to  seek  his  old  master  in  Flanders,  as  soon  as  his 
task  in  the  riding-school  was  completed. 

She  said  this,  because  she  beheved  it  to  be  her  duty, 
though  sadly  and  anxiously;  but  he  joyously  agreed 
with  her,  for  Sophonisba  had  handed  him  a  letter  from 
the  master,  in  which  the  latter  cordially  invited  him  to 
come  to  Antwerp. 

Don  Fabrizio's  wife  summoned  him  to  her  palace,  and 
Ulrich  found  her  as  kind  and  sympathizing  as  when  she 
had  been  a  girl,  but  her  gay,  playful  manner  had  given 
place  to  a  more  quiet  dignity. 

She  wished  to  be  told  in  detail  all  he  had  suffered 
for  Moor,  how  he  employed  himself,  what  he  intended 
to  do  in  the  future ;  and  she  even  sought  him  more  than 
once  in  the  riding-school,  watched  him  at  his  work,  and 
examined  his  drawings  and  sketches. 

Once  she  induced  him  to  tell  her  the  story  of  his 
youth. 

This  was  a  boon  to  Ulrich ;  for,  although  we  keep  our 
best  treasures  most  closely  concealed,  yet  our  happiest 
hours  are  those  in  which,  with  the  certainty  of  being 
understood,  we  are  permitted  to  display  them. 

The  youth  could  show  this  noble  woman,  this  favor- 
ite of  the  Master,  this  artist,  what  he  would  not  have 
confided  to  any  man,  so  he  permitted  her  to  behold  his 
childhood,  and  gaze  deep  into  his  soul. 

He  did  not  even  ^ide  what  he  knew  about  the 
"  word  "  — that  he  believed  he  had  found  the  right  one 
in  the  dungeon,  and  that  Art  would  remain  his  guiding 
star,  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Sophonisba*s  cheeks  flushed  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
never  had  he  seen  her  so  passionately  excited,  so 
earnest  and  enthusiastic,  as  now  when  she  exclaimed: 
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"  Yes,  XTlrichy  yes  f  You  have  found  the  right  woiJk 
It  is  Art,  and  no  other.  Whoever  knows  it,  whoever 
serves  it,  whoever  impresses  it  deeply  on  his  souL  and 
only  breathes  and  moves  in  it,  no  longer  has  any  taint 
of  baseness ;  he  soars  high  above  the  earth,  and  knows 
nothing  of  misery  and  death.  It  is  with  Art  the  Divinity 
bridges  space  and  descends  to  man,  to  draw  him  up- 
ward to  brighter  worlds.  This  word  transfigures  ever>-- 
thing,  and  brings  fresh  green  shoots  even  fi-om  the  dry 
wood  of  souls  defrauded  of  love  and  hope.  Life  is  a 
thorny  rose-bush,  and  Art  its  flower.  Here  Mirth  is 
melancholy — Joy  is  sorrowful  and  Liberty  is  dead. 
1  Tore  Art  withers  and — like  an  CKOtic — is  prevented 
perishing  outright  only  by  artihciai  culture.  But 
there  is  a  land,  I  know  it  well,  for  it  is  my  home— 
where  Art  buds  and  blossoms  and  throws  its  shade  over 
all  the  highways.  Favorite  of  Antonio,  knight  of  the 
Word — you  must  go  to  Italy !  " 

Sophonisba  had  spoken.  He  must  go  to  Italy.  The 
home  of  Titian !  Raphael !  Buonarotti !  where  also  the 
Master  went  to  school. 

"Oh,  Word,  Word!"  he  cried  exultingly  in  his 
heart.  "  What  other  can  disclose,  even  on  eaoth,  such 
a  glimpse  of  the  joys  of  Paradise." 

When  he  left  Sophonisba,  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
intoxicated. 

What  still  detained  him  in^  Madrid  ? 

Moor's  zechins  were  not  yet  exhausted,  and  he  was 
sure  of  the  assistance  of  the  *^  word"  upon  the  sacred 
soil  of  Italy. 

He  unfolded  his  plan  to  Coello  without  delay,  at 
first  modestly,  then  firmly  and  defiantly.  But  the 
rourt-artist  would  not  let  him  go.     He  knew  how  to 
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maintain  his  composure,  and  even  admitted  that 
Ulrich  must  travel,  but  said  it  was  still  too  soon.  He 
must  first  finish  the  work  he  had  undertaken  in  the 
riding-school,  then  he  himself  would  smooth  the  way  to 
Italy  for  him.  To  leave  him,  so  heavfly  burdened,  in 
the  lurch  now,  would  be  treating  him  ungratefully  and 
basely. 

Ulrich  was  forced  to  acknowledge  this,  and  con- 
tinued to  paint  on  the  scaffold,  but  his  pleasure  in  cre- 
ating was  spoiled.  He  thought  of  nothing  but  Italy. 
Every  hour  in  Madrid  seemed  lost.  His  lofty  purposes 
were  unsettled,  and  he  began  to  seek  diversion  for  his 
mind,  especially  at  the  fencing-school  with  Sanchez 
Coello. 

His  eye  was  keef ,  his  wrist  pliant,  and  bis  aim  was 
gaining  more  and  more  of  his  father's  strength^  so  he 
soon  performed  extraordinary  feats. 

His  remarkable  skill,  his  reserved  nature,  and  the 
natural  charm  of  his  manner  soon  awakened  esteem  and 
regard  among  the  young  Spaniards,  with  whom '  he 
associated. 

He  was  invited  to  the  banquets  given  by  the 
wealthier  ones,  and  to  join  the  wild  pranks,  in  which  they 
sometimes  indulged,  but  spite  of  persuasions  and  entreat- 
ies, always  in  vain. 

Ulrich  needed  no  comrades,  and  his  zechins  were 
sacred  to  him ;  he  was  keeping  them  for  Italy. 

The  others  soon  thought  him  an  odd,  arrogant 
fellow,  with  whom  no  friendly  ties  could  be  formed,  and 
left  him  to  his  own  resources.  He  wandered'  about 
the  streets  at  night  alone,  serenaded  iak  ladiep,  and 
compelled  many  gentlemen,  who  offendjed  hiin,  to  me^ 
him  in  single  combat. 

14 
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No  one,  not  even  Sanchez  Coello,  was  permitted  to 
know  of  these  nocturnal  adventures;  they  were  his 
chief  pleasure,  stirred  his  blood,  and  gave  him  the  bliss* 
ful  consciousness  of  superior  strength. 

This  mode  of  life  increased  his  self-confidence,  and 
expressed  itself  in  his  bearing,  which  gained  a  touch  of 
the  Spanish  air.  He  was  now  fully  grown,  and  when 
he  entered  his  twentieth  year,  was  taller  than  most  Cas- 
tilians,  and  carried  his  head  as  high  as  a  grandee. 

Yet  he  was  dissatisfied  with  himself,  for  he  made 
slow  progress  in  his  art,  and  cherished  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to  learn  in 
Madrid ;  Coello's  commissions  were  robbing  him  of  the 
most  precious  time. 

The  work  in  the  riding-school  v^as  at  last  approach- 
ing completion.  It  had  occupied  far  more  than  the 
year  in  which  it  was  to  have  been  finished,  and  Hb 
Majesty's  impatience  had  become  so  great,  that  Coello 
was  compelled  to  leave  everything  else,  to  paint  only 
there,  and  put  his  improving  touches  to  Ulrich's  labor. 

The  time  for  departure  was  drawing  near.  The 
hanging-scaffold,  on  which  he  had  lain  for  months, 
w^orking  on  the  master's  pictures,  had  been  removed, 
but  there  was  still  something  to  be  done  to  the  walls. 

Suddenly  the  court-artist  was  ordered  to  suspend 
the  work,  and  have  the  beams,  ladders  and  boards, 
which  narrowed  the  space  in  thti  ptcadera* ,  removed. 

The  large  enclosure  was  wanted  during  the  next  few 
days  for  a  special  purpose,  and  there  were  new  things 
for  Coello  to  do. 

Don  Juan  of  Austria,  the  king's  chivalrous  half- 
brother,  had  commenced  his  heroic  career,  and  van- 

*  Riding-schooL  ^ 
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quished  the  rebellious  Moors  in  Granada.  A  magnifi- 
cent reception  was  to  be  prepared  for  the  young  con- 
queror, and  Coello  received  the  commission  to  adorn 
a  triumphal  arch  with  hastily-sketched,  effective  pic- 
tures. 

The  designs  were  speedily  completed,  and  the  tri- 
umphal arch  erected  in  a  court-yard  of  the  Alcazar,  for 
here,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  court,  not  publicly^ 
before  the  whole  population,  had  the  suspicious  mon- 
arch resolved  to  receive  and  honor  the  victor. 

Ulrich  had  again  assisted  Coello  in  the  execution  of 
his  sketches.  Everything  was  finished  at  the  right 
time,  and  Don  Juan*s  reception  brilliantly  carried 
out  with  great  pomp  and  dignity,  through  the  whole 
programme  of  a  Te  Deum  and  three  services,  pro- 
cessions, bull-fights,  a  grand  Auto-da-fe,  and  a  tourna- 
ment. 

After  this  festival,  the  king  again  resigned  the  riding- 
school  to  the  artists,  who  instantly  set  to  work.  Every- 
thing was  finished  except  the  small  figures  at  the  bottom 
of  the  larger  pictures,  and  these  could  be  executed 
without  scaffolding. 

Ulrich  was  again  standing  on  the  ladder,  for  the 
first  time  after  this  interruption,  and  Coello  had  just 
followed  him  into  XhQ  picadero,  when  a  great  bustle  was 
heard  outside. 

The  broad  doors  flew  open,  and  the  manage  was 
soon  filled  with  knights  and  ladies  on  foot  and  horse- 
back. 

The  most  brilliant  figures  in  all  the  stately  throng 
were  Don  Juan  himself,  and  his  youthful  nephew,  Alex- 
ander Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma. 

Ulrich  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  splendid  train,  and 
14 
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the  majestic,  haughty,   yet  vivacious  maimer  of  the 
conqueror. 

Never  in  his  life,  he  thought,  had  he  seen  a  more 
superb  youthful  figure.  Don  Juan  stopped  directly  op- 
posite to  him,  and  bared  his  head.  The  thick,  fair  hair 
crushed  back  behind  his  ears,  hung  in  wonderfully  soft, 
waving  locks  down  to  his  neck,  and  his  features  blended 
feminine  grace  with  manly  vigon 

As,  hat  in  hand,  he  swung  himself  from  the  saddle, 
unassisted,  to  greet  the  fair  duchess  of  Medina  Cell, 
there  was  such  a  charm  in  his  movements,  that  the 
young  artist  felt  inclined  to  believe  all  the  tales  related 
of  the  successful  love  affairs  of  this  favorite  of  fortune, 
who  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  by  a  Ger- 
man washerwoman. 

Don  Juan  graciously  requested  his  companion  to 
retire  to  the  back  of  the  manage,  assisted  the  ladies 
from  their  saddles  and,  offering  his  hand  to  the  duchess, 
led  her  to  the  dais,  then  returning  to  the  ring,  he  issued 
some  orders  to  the  mounted  officers  in  his  train,  and 
stood  conversing  with  the  ladies,  Alexander  Famese,  and 
the  grandees  near  him. 

Loud  shouts  and  the  tramp  of  horses  hoofi  were 
now  heard  outside  of  the  picadero^  and  directly  after 
nine  bare-backed  horses  were  led  into  the  ring,  all  se- 
lected animals  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Andalusian 
breed,  the  pearls  of  all  the  horses  Don  Juan  had  cap- 
tured. 

Exclamations  and  cries  of  delight  echoed  through 
the  building,  growing  louder  and  warmer,  when  the 
tenth  and  last  prize,  a  coal-black  young  stallion, 
dragged  the  sinewy  Moors  that  led  him,  into  the  ring^ 
and  rearing  lifted  them  into  the  ah:  with  him. 
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The  brown-skinned  young  fellows  -  resisted  bravidy ; 
but  Don  Juan  turning  to  Alexander  Famese,  said: 

''What  a  superb  animal!  but  alas,  alia,. he  has  a 
devilish  temper,  so  we  have  called  him  Satan;  He  will 
bear  neither  saddle  nor  rider.  How  dare  I  venture. .  • 
there  he  rears  again.  ...  It  is  quite  impossible  to  ofifer 
him  to  His  Majesty.  Just  look  at  those  eyes,  those 
crimson  nostrils.     A  perfect  monster! "  • 

**  But  there  cannot  be  a  more  beautiM  creature ! " 
cried  the  prince,  warmly.  ^  That  shining  black  coat, 
the  small  head,  the  neck,  the  croup,  the  carriage  of  his 
tail,  the  fetlocks  and  hoofe.     Oh,  oh,  that  was  serious  { " 

The  vicious  stallion  had  reared  for  the  third  time, 
pawing  wildly  with  his  fore-legs,  and  in  so  doing  struck 
one  of  the  Moors.  Shrieking  and  wailing^  the  latter 
fell  on  the  ground,  and  direcdy  after  the  animal  released 
itself  from  the  second  groom,  and  now  dashed  finely, 
with  mighty  leaps,  around  the  course,  rushing  hitherand 
thither  as  if  mad,  kicking  furiously,  and  huifing  sand  and 
dust  into  the  faces  of  the  ladies  on  the  dais.  The  latter 
shrieked  loudly,  and  their  screams  increased  the  animal's 
furious  excitement.  Several  gentlemen  drew  back,  and 
the  master  of  the  horse  loudly  ordered  the  other  bare- 
backed steeds  to  be  led  away. 

Don  Juan  and  Alexander  Famese  stood  still;  but 
the  former  drew  his  sword,  exclaiming,  vehemently: 

"  Santiago !  I'll  kill  the  brute  !  " 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  words,  but  instantly 
rushed  upon  the  stallion ;  the  latter  avoiding  him,  bound-> 
ed  now  backward,  now  sideways,  at  every  fresh  leap 
throwing  sand  upon  the  dais. 

Ulrich  could  remain  on  the  ladder  no  longer. 

Fully  aware  of  his  power  over  refractory  horses,  he 
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boldly  entered  the  ring  and  walked  quietly  towards  the 
snorting,  foaming  steed.  Driving  the  animal  back,  and 
following  him,  he  watched  his  opportunity,  and  as  Satan 
turned,  reached  his  side  and  boldly  seized  his  nostrils 
firmly  with  his  hand. 

Satan  plunged  more  and  more  furiously,  but  the 
smith's  son  held  him  as  firmly  as  if  in  a  vise,  breathed 
into  his  nostrils,  and  stroked  his  head  and  muzzle,  whis- 
pering soothing  words. 

The  animal  gradually  became  quieter,  tried  once" 
more  to  release  himself  from  his  tamer's  iron  hand,  and 
when  he  again  failed,  began  to  tremble  and  meekly 
stood  still  with  his  fore  legs  stretched  far  apart. 

**  Bravo !  Bravamente !"  cried  the  duchess,  and 
praise  from  such  lips  intoxicated  Ulrich.  The  impulse 
to  make  a  display,  inherited  from  his  mother,  urged 
him  to  take  still  greater  risks.  Carefully  winding  his 
left  hand  in  the  stallion's  mane,  he  released  his  nostrils 
and  swung  himself  on  his  back.  Taken  by  surprise  Satan 
tried  to  rid  himself  of  his  burden,  but  the  rider  sat  firm, 
leaned  far  over  the  steed's  neck,  stroked  his  head  again, 
pressed  his  flanks  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes, 
guided  him  merely  by  the  pressure  of  his  thighs  first  at 
a  walk,  then  at  a  trot  over  the  track.  At  last  springing 
off,  he  patted  Satan,  who  pranced  peacefully  beside  him, 
and  led  him  by  the  bridle  to  Don  Juan. 

The  latter  measured  the  tall,  brave  fellow  with  a 
hasty  glance,  and  turning,  half  to  him,  half  to  Alexan- 
der Famese,  said : 

"  An  enviable  trick,  and  admirable  performance,  by 
my  love!" 

Then  he  approached  the  stallion,  stroked  and  patted 
his  shining  neck,  and  continued : 
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"  I  thank  you,  young  man.  You  have  saved  my 
best  horse.  But  for  you  I  should  have  stabbed  him. 
You  are  an  artist  ?" 

**  At  your  service,  Your  Highness." 

"Your  art  is  beautiful,  and  you  alone  know  how 
it  suits  you.  But  much  honor,  perhaps  also  wealth 
and  fame,  can  be  gained  among  my  troopers.  Will 
you  enlist?" 

"  No,  Your  Highness,"  replied  Ulrich,  with  a  low 
bow.  "  If  I  were  not  an  artist,  I  should  like  best  to  be 
a  soldier;  but  I  cannot  give  up  my  art." 

"  Right,  right !  Yet ....  do  you  think  your  cure 
of  Satan  will  be  lasting ;  or  will  the  dance  begin  again 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  so;  but  grant  me  a  week,  Your  Highness, 
and  the  swarthy  fellows  can  easily  manage  him.  An 
hour's  training  like  this  every  morning,  and  the  work 
will  be  accomplished.  Satan  will  scarcely  be  trans- 
formed into  an  angel,  but  probably  will  become  a  per- 
fecdy  steady  horse." 

"  If  you  succeed,"  replied  Don  Juan,  joyously,  "  you 
will  greatly  oblige  me.  Come  to  me  next  week.  If 
you  bring  good  tidings  ....  consider  meantime,  how  I 
can  serve  you." 

Ulrich  did  not  need  to  consider  long.  A  week 
would  pass  swiftly,  and  then — then  the  king's  brother 
should  send  him  to  Italy.  Even  his  enemies  knew  that 
he  was  liberal  and  magnanimous. 

The  week  passed  away,  the  horse  was  tamed  and 
bore  the  saddle  quietly.  Don  Juan  received  Ulrich's 
petition  kindly,  and  invited  him  to  make  the  journey  on 
the  admiral's  galley,  with  the  king's  ambassador  and  his 
secretary,  de  Soto. 
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The  very  same  day  the  happy  artist  obtained  a  bill 
of  exchange  on  a  house  on  tlie  Rialto,  and  now  it  was 
settled,  he  was  going  to  Italy. 

Coello  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  his  kind  heart 
again  showed  itself;  for  he  wrote  letters  of  introduction 
for  Ulrich  to  his  old  artist  friends  in  Venice,  and  in- 
duced the  king  to  send  the  great  Titian  a  present — which 
the  ambassador  was  to  deliver.  The  court-artist  ob- 
tained from  the  latter  a  promise  to  present  his  pupil 
Navarrete  to  the  grey-haired  prince  of  artists. 

Everything  was  now  ready  for  departure;  Uhich 
again  packed  his  belongings  in  the  studio,  but  with  very 
different  feelings  from  the  first  time. 

He  was  a  man,  he  now  knew  what  the  right  "word" 
was,  life  lay  open  before  him,  and  the  paradise  of  Art 
was  about  to  unclose  its  gates. 

The  studies  he  had  finished  in  Madrid  aroused  his 
compassion ;  in  Italy  he  would  first  really  begin  to  be- 
come an  artist :  there  work  must  bring  him  what  it  had 
liere  denied  :  satisfaction,  success  !  Gay  as  a  boy,  half 
frantic  with  joy.  happiness  and  expectation,  he  crushed 
the  sketches,  which  seemed  to  him  too  miserable,  into  the 
waste-paper  basket  with  a  maul-stick. 

During  this  work  of  destruction,  Isabella  entered 
the  room. 

She  was  now  sixteen.  Her  figure  had  developed 
early,  but  remained  petite.  Large,  deep,  earnest  eyes 
looked  forth  from  the  little  round  face,  and  the  fresh, 
tiny  mouth  could  not  help  pleasing  everyone.  Her  head 
now  reached  only  to  Ulrich*s  breast,  and  if  he  had 
always  treated  her  like  a  dear,  sensible,  clever  child,  her 
small  stature  had  certainly  been  somewhat  to  blame  for  it- 
To-day  she  was  paler  than  usual  and  her  features 
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were  so  grave,  that  the  young  man  asked  her  in  stirprise, 
yet  full  of  sympathy : 

"  What  is  the  matter,  little   one  ?    Are  you  not 
well  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  answered,  quickly,  "only  I  must 
talk  with  you  once  more  alone." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  hear  my  confession,  Belita  ?" 

"  Cease  jesting  now.     I  am  no  longer  a  child.     My 
heart  aches,  and  I  must  not  conceal  the  cause." 

"  Speak,  speak !     How  you  look !     One  might  really 
be  alarmed." 

"  If  I  only  can!  No  one  here  tells  you  the  truth; 
but  I  —  I  love  you ;  so  I  will  do  it,  ere  it  is  too  late. 
Don*t  interrupt  me  now,  or  I  shall  lose  courage,  and  I 
will,  I  must  speak." 

"  My  studies  lately  have  not  pleased  you ;  nor  me 
tither.     Your  father " 

"  He  has  led  you  in  false  paths,  and  now  you  are 
going  to  Italy,  and  when  you  see  what  the  greatest 
artists  have  created,  you  will  wish  to  imitate  them  im- 
mediately and  forget  Meister  Moor's  lessons.  I  know 
you,  Ulrich,  I  know  it !  But  I  also  know  something 
else,  and  it  must  now  be  said  frankly.  If  you  allow 
yourself  to  be  led  on  to  paint  pictures,  if  you  do  not 
submit  to  again  become  a  modest  pupil,  and  honestly 
torment  yourself  with  studying,  you  will  make  no  pro- 
gress, you  will  never  again  accomplish  a  portrait  like 
the  one  in  the  old  days,  like  your  Sophonisba.  You 
will  then  be  no  great  artist  and  you  can,  you  must  be- 


come one." 


"  I  will,  Belita,  I  will !" 

"Well,  well;    but  first  be  a  pupil!     If  I  were  in 
\  )ur  place,  I  would,  for  aught  I  care,  go  to  Venice  and 
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look  about  me,  but  from  there  I  would  ride  to  Flarid* 
ers,  to  Moor,  to  the  master." 

"  Give  up  Italy  ?     Can  you  be  in  earnest  ?     Youi 

father,  himself,  told  me,  that  I well,  yes 

in  portrait-painting,  he  too  thinks  I  am  no  blimderer. 
Where  do  the  Netherlanders  go  to  learn  anything  new  ? 
To  Italy,  always  to  Italy !  What  do  they  create  in 
Flanders?  Portraits,  portraits,  nothing  more.  Moor 
is  great,  very  great  in  this  department,  but  I  take  a  very 
different  view  of  art ;  it  has  higher  aims.  My  head  is 
full  of  plans.  Wait,  only  wait !  In  Italy  I  shall  leaxD 
to  fly,  and  when  I  have  finished  my  Holy  Family  and 
my  Temple  of  Art,  with  all  the  skill  I  intend  to  at- 


tain   " 


"  Then,  then,  what  will  happen  then  ?" 

"  Then  you  will  perhaps  change  your  opinion  and 
cease  your  tutoring,  once  for  all.  This  fault-finding, 
this  warning  vexes  me.  It  spoils  my  pleasure,  it  clouds 
my  fancy.  You  are  poisoning  my  happiness,  you^ 
you the  croaker's  voice  is  disagreeable  to  me." 

Isabella  sadly  bent  her  head  in  silence.  Ulrich  ap- 
proached her,  saying : 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  wound  you,  Belita;  indeed,  t  do 
not.  You  mean  well,  and  you  love  me,  a  poor  forsaken 
fellow ;  do  you  not,  littie  girl  ?" 

"  Yes,  Ulrich,  and  that  is  just  why  I  have  told  you 
what  I  think.  You  are  rejoicing  now  in  the  thought  of 
Italy " 

"Very,  very  much,  unspeakably!  There,  too,  I 
will  remember  you,  and  what  a  dear,  faithfiil,  wise 
little  creature  you  are.  Let  us  part  in  fiiendship, 
Isabella.  Come  with  me;  that  would  be  the  b^ 
way 
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The  young  girl  flushed  deeply,  and  made  no  answer 
except :  "  How  gladly  I  would  1" 

The  words  sounded  so  affectionate  and  came  so 
tenderly  from  the  inmost  depths  of  the  heart,  that  they 
entered  his  soul.  And  while  she  spoke,  her  eyes  gazed 
so  faithfully,  lovingly,  and  yearningly  into  his,  that  he 
saw  nothing  else.  He  read  in  them  love,  true,  self- 
sacrificing  love ;  not  like  pretty  Carmen's  or  that  given 
by  the  ladies,  who'  had  thrown  flowers  to  him  from  their 
balconies.  His  heart  swelled,  and  when  he  saw  how 
the  flush  on  Isabella's  dear  &ce  deepened  under  his 
answering  glance,  unspeakable  gratitude  and  joy  seized 
upon  him,  and  he  could  not  help  q}asping  ho:  in  his 
arms  and  drawing  her  into  his  embrace. 

She  permitted  it,  and  when  she  looked  up  at  him. 
and  her  soft  scarlet  lips,  from  which  Reamed  two  rows 
of  dazzling  white  teeUi,  bloomed  temptingly  near  him, 
he  bent  his,  he  knew  not  how,  towards  them.  .  They 
kissed  each  other  again  and  again,  and  Isabella  flung 
her  little  hands  around  his  neck,  for  she  could  not 
reach  him  with  her  arms,  and  said  she  had  alwa3rs 
loved  him ;  he  assured  her  in  an  agitated  voice  that  he 
believed  it,  and  that  there  was  no  better,  sweeter^ 
brighter  creature  on  earth  than  she;  only  he  forgot  to 
say  that  he  lo.ved  her.  She  gave,  he  received,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  natural. 

She  saw  and  felt  nothing  except  him  and  her  happi- 
ness ;  he  was  wholly  absorbed  by  the  bliss  of  being 
loved  and  the  sweetness  of  her  kiss ;  so  neither  noticed 
that  Coello  had  opened  the  door  and  watched  them  for 
a  minute,  with  mingled  wrath  and  pleasure,  irresolutely 
shaking  his  head. 

When  the  court-artist's  deep  voice  exclaimed  loudly: 
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"Why,  why,  these  are  strange  doings!"  they  hastOj 
started  back. 

Startled,  sobered,  confused,  Ulrich  sought  for  words, 
and  at  last  stammered : 

**  We  have,  we  wanted the  farewell " 

Coello  found  no  time  to  interrupt  him,  for  his 
daughter  had  thrown  herself  on  his  breast,  exclaiming 
amid  tears: 

"  Forgive  us,  father — forgive  us;  he  loves  me,  and 
I,  I  love  him  so  dearly,  and  now  that  we  belong  to  each 
other,  I  am  no  longer  anxious  about  him,  he  will  not 
rest,  and  when  he  returns " 

**  Enough,  enough !"  interrupted  Coello,  pressing  his 
hand  upon  her  mouth.  "  That  is  why  a  duenna  is  kept 
for  the  child ;  and  this  is  my  sensible  Belita !  It  is  of 
no  importance,  that  yonder  youth  has  nothing,  I  my- 
self courted  your  mother  with  only  three  r^{Ucs  in  my 
pocket,  but  he  cannot  yet  do  any  really  good  work, 
and  that  alters  the  case.  It  is  not  my  way  to  dun 
debtors,  I  have  been  in  debt  too  often  myself  for  that ; 
but  you,  Navarrete,  have  received  many  favors  from  me, 
when  you  were  badly  off,  and  if  you  are  not  a  scamp, 
leave  the  girl  in  peace  and  do  not  see  her  again  before 
your  departure.  When  you  have  studied  in  Italy  and 
become  a  real  artist,  the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself.  You  . 
are  already  a  liandsome,  well-formed  fellow,  and  my 
race  will  not  degenerate  in  you.  There  are  very  differ- 
ent women  in  Italy,  from  this  dear  little  creature  here. 
Shut  your  eyes,  and  beware  of  breaking  her  heart  Your 
promise !  Your  hand  upon  it !  In  a  year  and  a  half 
from  to-day  come  here  again,  show  what  you  can  .do. 
and  stand  the  test.  If  you  have  become  what  I  hope, 
I'll  give  her  to  you ;  if  not,  you  can  quietly  go  youi 
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way.  You  will  make  no  objection  to  this,*  you  silly 
little,  love-sick  thing.  Go  to  your  room  now,  Belita^ 
and  you,  Navarrete,  come  with  me." 

Ulrich  followed  the  artist  to  his  chamber,  where  the 
latter  opened  a  chest,  in  which  lay  the  gold  he  had 
earned.  He  did  not  know  himself,  how  much  it  was, 
for  it  was  neither  counted,  nor  entered  in  books*  Grasp- 
ing the  ducats,  he  gave  Ulrich  two  handfuls,  ex- 
claiming : 

"  This  one  is  for  your  work  here,  the  other  to  re- 
lieve you  from  any  care  concerning  means  of  living, 
while  pursuing  your  studies  in  Venice  atid  Florence. 
Don't  make  the  child  wretched,  my  lad ;  if  you  do,  you 
will  be  a  contemptible,  dishonorable  rascal,  a  scoundrel, 
a.  .  .  .but  you  don't  look  like  a  rogue !" 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  bustle  in  Coello^s  house 
that  evening.  The  artist's  indolent  wife  was  unusually 
animated.  She  could  not  control  her  surpr^  and 
wrath.  Isabella  had  been  fix>m  childhood  a  great 
favorite  of  Herrera,  the  first  architect  in  Spain,  who 
had  already  expressed  his  love  for  the  young  girl,  and 
now  this  vagabond  pauper,  this  immature  boy,  had 
come  to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  her  child's  life. 

She  upbraided  Coello  with  being  faithless  to  his  pa- 
ternal duty,  and  called  him  a  thoughtless  bobby. 
Instead  of  turning  the  ungratefiil  rascal  out  of  the 
house,  he,  the  dunce,  had  given  him  hopes  of  becoming 
her  poor,  dazzled,  innocent  daughter's  husband. 

During  the  ensuing  weeks,  Senora  Petra  prepared 
Coello  many  bad  days  and  still  worse  nights ;  but  the 
painter  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  give  Isabella  to 
Ulrich,  if  in  a  year  and  a  half  he  returned  from  Italy  a 
skilful  artist. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  admiraPs  ship,  which  bore  King  Philip's  am- 
bassador to  Venice,  reached  its  destination  safely, 
\hough  it  had  encountered  many  severe  storms  on  the 
voyage,  during  which  Ulrich  was  the  only  passenger, 
who  amid  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  vessel,  re- 
mained as  well  as  an  old  sailor. 

But,  on  the  other  hand  his  peace  of  mind  was 
greatly  impaired,  and  any  one  who  had  watched  him 
leaning  over  the  ship's  bulwark,  gazing  into  the  sea,  or 
pacing  up  and  down  with  restiess  bearing  and  gloomy 
eyes,  would  scarcely  have  suspected  that  this  reserved, 
irritable  youth,  who  was  only  too  often  under  the 
dominion  of  melancholy  moods,  had  won  only  a  short 
time  before  a  noble  human  heart,  and  was  on  the  way 
to  the  realization  of  his  boldest  dreams,  the  fulfilment 
of  his  most  ardent  wishes. 

How  differentiy  he  had  hoped  to  enter  "  the  Para* 
dise  of  Art !" 

Never  had  he  been  so  free,  so  vigorous,  so  rich,  as 
in  the  dawn  of  the  day,  at  whose  close  he  was  to  unite 
Isabella's  life  with  his  own — and  now — now! 

He  had  expected  to  wander  through  Italy  firom 
place  to  place  as  untrammelled,  gay,  and  firee  as 
the  birds  in  the  air ;  he  had  desired  to  see,  admire,  en- 
joy, and  after  becoming-  familiar  with  all  the  great 
artists,  choose  a  new  master  among  them.  Sophonisba's 
home  was  to  have  become  his,  and  it  had  never  entered 
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his  mind  to  limit  the  period  of  his  enjo5rment  and 
study  on  the  sacred  soil. 

How  differently  his  life  must  now  be  ordered !  Un- 
til he  went  on  board  of  the  ship  in  Valencia,  the 
thought  of  calling  a  girl  so  good,  sensible  and  loving 
as  Isabella  his  own,  rejoiced  and  inspired  him,  but 
during  the  solitary  hours  a  sea-voyage  so  lavishly 
bestows,  a  strange  transformation  in  his  feelings  oc- 
curred. 

The  wider  became  the  watery  expanse  between  him 
and  Spain,  the  farther  receded  Isabella's  memory,  the 
less  alluring  and  delightful  grew  the  thought  of  possess- 
ing her  hand. 

He  now  told  himself  that,  before  the  fatal  hour,  he 
had  rejoiced  at  the  anticipation  of  escaping  her  pedan- 
tic criticism,  and  when  he  looked  forward  to  the  future 
and  saw  himself,  handsome  Ulrich  Navarrete,  whose 
superior  height  filled  the  smaller  Castilians  with 
envy,  walking  through  the  streets  with  his  tiny  wife, 
and  perceived  the  smiles  of  the  people  they  met,  he  was 
seized  with  fierce  indignation  against  himself  and  his 
hard  fate. 

He  felt  fettered  like  the  galley-slaves,  whose  chains 
rattled  and  clanked,  as  they  pulled  at  the  oars  in  the 
ship's  waist.  At  other  times  he  could  not  help  recall- 
ing her  large,  beautiful,  love-beaming  eyes,  her  soft,  red 
lips,  and  yearningly  confess  that  it  would  have  been 
sweet  to  hold  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her,  and,  since 
he  had  forever  lost  his  Ruth,  he  could  find  no  more 
feithful,  sensible,  tender  wife  than  she. 

But  what  should  he,  the  student,  the  wandering  disci- 
ple of  Art,  do  with  a  bride,  a  wife  ?  The  best  and  fairest 
of  her  sex  would  now  have  seemed  to  him  an  impedi- 
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ment,  4.  wearisome  clog.  The  thought  of  being 
obliged  to  accomplish  some  fixed  task  within  a  certain 
time,  and  then  be  subjected  to  an  examination,  curbed 
his  enjoyment,  oppressed,  angered  him. 

Grey  mists  gathered  more  and  more  densely  over 
the  sunny  land,  for  which  he  had  longed  with  such  pas- 
sionate ardor,  and  it  seemed  as  if  in  that  luckless  hour, 
he  had  been  faithless  to  the  "  word," — had  deprived 
himself  of  its  assistance  forever. 

He  often  felt  tempted  to  send  Coello  his  ducats  and 
tell  him  he  had  been  hasty,  and  cherished  no  desire  to  wed 
his  daughter ;  but  perhaps  that  would  break  the  heart  of 
the  poor,  dear  little  thing,  who  loved  him  so  tenderly 
He  would  be  no  dishonorable  ingrate,  but  bear  the 
consequences  of  his  own  recklessness. 

Perhaps  some  miracle  would  happen  in  Italy,  Art's 
own  domain.  Perhaps  the  sublime  goddess  would 
again  take  him  to  her  heart,  and  exert  on  him  also  the 
power  Sophonisba  had  so  fervently  praised. 

The  ambassador  and  his  secretary,  de  Soto,  thought 
Ulrich  an  unsocial  dreamer ;  but  nevertheless,  after  they 
reached  Venice,  the  latter  invited  him  to  share  his 
lodgings,  for  Don  Juan  had  requested  him  to  interest 
himself  in  the  young  artist. 

What  could  be  the  matter  with  the  handsome  fellow? 
The  secretary  tried  to  question  him,  but  Ulrich  did  not 
betray  what  troubled  him,  only  alluding  in  general 
terms  to  a  great  anxiety  that  burdened  his  mind. 

"  But  the  time  is  now  coming  when  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  the  most  miserable  of  all  forsaken  mortals, 
cast  aside  their  griefs !  "  cried  de  Soto.  "  Day  after  to- 
morrow the  joyous  Carnival  season  will  begin !  Hold 
up  your  head,  young  man !     Cast  yoiu:  sorrows  into  the 
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Grand  Canal,  and  until  Ash- Wednesday,  imagine  that 
heaven  has  fallen  upop  earth  I " 

Oh  1  blue  sea,  that  washes  the  lagunes,  oh !  mast* 
thronged  Lido,  oh !  palace  of  the  Doges,  that  chains 
the  eye,  as  well  as  the  backward  gazing,  mind,  oh! 
dome  of  St  Mark,  in  thy  incomparable  garb  of  gold 
and  paintings,  oh  I  ye  steeds  and  other  divine  works  of 
bronze,  ye  noble  palaces,  for  which  the  still  sur&ce  of 
the  placid  water  serves  as  a  mirror,  thou  square  of  St 
Mark,  where,  dad  in  velvet,  silk  and  gold,  the  richest 
and  freest  of  all  races  display  their  magnificence,  with  just 
pride !  Thou  harbor,  ^ou  forest  of  masts,  thou  count- 
less fleet  of  stately  galleys,  which  bind  one  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  another,  inspiring  terror,  compelling  obedience^ 
and  gaining  boundless  treasures  by  peacefiil  voyages  and 
with  shining  blades.  Oh !  thou  Rialto,  where  gold  is 
stored,  as  wheat  and  rye  are  elsewhere; — ye  pnmd 
nobles,  ye  fair  dames  with  luxuriant  tresses,  whose  raven 
hue  pleases  ye  not,  and  which  ye  dye  as  bright  golden  as 
the  glittering  zechins  ye  squander  with  such  small,  3ret 
lavish  hands !  Oh  1  Venice,  Queen  of  the  sea,  mother  of 
riches,  throne  of  power,  hall  of  fame,  temple  of  art,  who 
could  escape  thy  spell  I 

What  wanton  Spring  is  to  the  earth,  thy  carnival 
season  is  to  thee !  It  transforms  the  magnificence  of 
color  of  the  lagune-city  into  a  dazzling  radiance,  the 
smiles  to  Olympic  laughter,  the  love-whispers  to  exult- 
ant songs,  the  noisy,  busy  life '  of  the  mighty  commer- 
cial city  into  a  mad  whirlpool,  which  draws  everything 
into  its  circle,  and  releases  nothing  it  has  once  seized. 

De  Soto  urged  and  pushed  the  youth,  who  had 
already  lost  his  mental  equipoise,  into  the  midst  of  the 
gulf,  ere  he  had  found  the  right  current 
15 
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On  the  barges,  amid  the  throngs  in  the  streets^  at 
banquets,  in  ball-rooms,  at  the  gaming-table,  every- 
where, the  young,  golden-haired,  superbly-dressed 
artist,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Spanish 
king's  ambassador,  attracted  the  attention  of  men,  and 
the  eyes,  curiosity  and  admiration  of  the  women;  though 
people  as  yet   knew   not   whence  he  came. 

He  chose  the  tallest  and  most  stately  of  the  slender 
dames  of  Venice  to  lead  in  the  dance,  or  through  the 
throng  of  masks  and  citizens  intoxicated  with  the  mirth 
of  the  carnival.  Whithersoever  he  led  the  fairest  fol- 
lowed. 

He  wished  to  enjoy  the  respite  before  execution. 
To  forget — to  forget — to  indemnify  himself  for  future 
seasons  of  sacrifice,  dulness,  self-conquest,  torment. 

Poor  little  Isabella !  Your  lover  sought  to  enjoj  the 
sensation  of  showing  himself  to  the  crowd  with  the  statdi- 
est  woman  in  the  company  on  his  arm!  And  voo^ 
Ulrich,  how  did  you  feel  when  people  exclaimed  be- 
hind you :  "  A  splendid  pair !     Look  at  that  couple!  ** 

Amid  this  ecstasy,  he  needed  no  helping  word, 
neither  **  fortune  "  nor  "  art ;  "  without  any  magic  spdl 
he  flew  from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  through  every 
changing  scene,  thinking  only  of  the  present  and  asking 
no  questions  about  the  future. 

Like  one  possessed  he  plunged  into  passion's  wild 
whirl.  From  the  embrace  of  beautiful  arms  he  rushed 
to  the  gaming-table,  where  the  ducats  he  flung  down 
soon  became  a  pile  of  gold ;  the  zechins  filled  his  purse 
to  overfloTinng. 

The  quickly-won  treasure  melted  like  snow  in  the 
sun.  an<i  returned  again  like  stray  doves  to  their  open 
cote. 
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,  The  works  of  art  were  only  enjoyed  with  drunken 
eyes — yet  once  more  the  gracious  word  exerted  its 
wondrous  power  on  the  misguided  youth. 

On  Shrove-Tuesday,  the  ambassador  took  Ulrich  to 
the  great  Titian. 

He  stood  face  to  face  with  the  mighty  monarch  of 
colors,  listened  to  gracious  words  from  his  lips,  and  saw 
llie  nonogenarian,  whose  tall  figure  was  scarcely  bowed, 
receive  the  king's  gifts. 

Never,  never,  to  the  close  of  his  existence  could  he 
forget  that  face ! 

The  features  were  as  delicately  and  as  clearly  out- 
lined, as  if  cut  with  an  engraver's  chisel  from  hard 
metal ;  but  pallid,  bloodless,  un tinged  by  the  faintest  trace 
of  color.  The  long,  silver-white  beard  of  the  tall  vener- 
able painter  flowed  in  thick  waves  over  his  breast,  and 
the  eyes,  with  which  he  scanned  Ulrich,  were  those  of  a 
vigorous,  keen-sighted  man.  His  voice  did  not  sound 
harsh,  but  sad  and  melancholy;  deep  sorrow  shadowed 
his  glance,  and  stamped  itself  upon  the  mouth  of  him, 
whose  thin,  aged  hand  still  ensnared  the  senses  easily 
and  surely  with  gay  symphonies  of  color  1 

The  youth  answered  the  distinguished  Master's 
questions  with  trembling  lips,  and  when  Titian  invited 
him  to  share  his  meal,  and  Ulrich,  seated  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table  in  the  brilliant  banqueting-hall,  was 
told  by  his  neighbors  with  what  great  men  he  was  per- 
mitted to  eat,  he  felt  so  timid,  small,  and  insignificant, 
that  he  scarcely  ventured  to  touch  the  goblets  and  de- 
licious viands  the  servants  offered. 

He    looked    and    listened;    distinguishing    his    old 
master's  name,  and  hearing  him  praised  without  stint 
15 
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as  a  portrait-painter.     He  was  questioned  about  him, 
and  gave  confused  answers. 

Then  the  guests  rose. 

The  February  sun  was  shining  into  the  lofty  win- 
dow, where  Titian  seated  himself  to  talk  more  gaily  than 
before  with  Paolo  Cagliari,  Veronese,  and  other  great 
artists  and  nobles. 

Again  Ulrich  heard  Moor  mentioned.  Then  the 
old  man,  from  whom  the  youth  had  not  averted  his 
eyes  for  an  instant,  beckoned,  and  Cagliari  called  him, 
saying  that  he,  the  gallant  Antonio  Moor's  pupil,  must 
now  show  what  he  could  do;  the  Master,  Titian,  would 
give  him  a  task. 

A  sli udder  ran  through  his  frame;  cold  drops  of  per- 
spiration, extorted  by  fear,  stood  on  his  brow. 

The  old  nian  now  invited  him  to  accompany  his 
nephew  to  the  studio.  Daylight  would  last  an  hour 
longer.  He  might  paint  a  Jew;  no  usurer  nor  dealer  in 
clothes,  but  one  of  the  noble  race  of  prophets,  disciples, 
apostles. 

Ulrich  stood  before  the  easel. 

For  the  first  time  after  a  long  period  he  again  called 
upon  the  "  word,'*  and  did  so  fervently,  with  all  his  heart 
His  beloved  dead,  who  in  the  tumult  of  carnival  mirth 
had  vanished  from  his  memory,  again  rose  before  his 
mind,  among  them  the  doctor,  who  gazed  rebukingly  at 
him  with  his  clear,  thoughtful  eyes. 

Like  an  inspiration  a  thought  darted  through  the 
youth's  brain.  He  could  and  would  paint  Costa,  his 
friend  and  teacher,  Ruth's  father. 

The  portrait  he  had  drawn  when  a  boy  appeared 
before  his  memory,  feature  for  feature. 

A  red  pencil  lay  close  at  hand. 
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Sketching  the  outlines  with  a  few  hasty  strokes,  he 
seized  the  brush,  and  while  hurriedly  guiding  it  and 
mixing  the  colors,  he  saw  in  fancy  Costa  standing 
before  him,  asking  him  to  paint  his  portrait. 

Ulrich  had  never  forgotten  the  mild  expression  of 
the  eyes,  the  smile  hovering  about  the  delicate  lips,  and 
now  delineated  them  as  well  as  he  could.  The  mo- 
ments slipped  by,  and  the  portrait  gained  roundness  and 
life.  The  youth  stepped  back  to  see  what  it  still 
needed,  and  once  more  called  upon  the  "  word  "  from  the 
inniost  depths  of  his  heart ;  at  the  same  instant  the  door 
opened,  and  leaning  on  a  younger  painter,  Titian,  with 
several  other  artists,  entered  the  studio. 

He  looked  at  the  picture,  then  at  Ulrich,  and  said 
with  an  approving  smile :  "  See,  see !  Not  too  much 
of  the  Jew,  and  a  perfect  apostle !  A  Paul,  or  with 
longer  hair  and  a  little  more  youthful  aspect,  an  admir- 
able St.  John.     Well  done,  well  done !  my  son !  " 

Well  done,  well  done!  These  words  from  Titian 
had  ennobled  his  work ;  they  echoed  loudly  in  his  soul, 
and  the  measure  of  his  bliss  threatened  to  overflow, 
when  no  less  a  personage  than  the  famous  Paolo  Ver- 
onese, invited  him  to  come  to  his  studio  as  a  pupil  on 
Saturday. 

Enraptured,  animated  by  fresh  hope,  he  threw  him- 
self into  his  gondola. 

Everyone  had  left  the  palace,  where  he  lodged  with 
de  Soto.  Who  would  remain  at  home  on  the  evening  of 
Shrove-Tuesday  ? 

The  lonely  rooms  grew  too  confined  for  him. 

Quiet  days  would  begin  early  the  next  morning, 
and  on  Saturday  a  new,  fruitful  life  in  the  service  of 
the  only  true  word,  Art,  divine  Art,  would  commence  for 
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him.  He  would  enjoy  this  one  more  evening  of  pleas- 
ure, this .  night  of  joy ;  drain  it  to  the  dregs.  He 
fancied  he  had  won  a  right  that  day  to  taste  every  bliss 
earth  could  give. 

Torches,  pitch-pans  and  lamps  made  the  square  of 
St.  Mark's  as  bright  as  day,  and  the  maskers  crowded 
upon  its  smooth  pavement  as  if  it  were  the  floor  of  an 
immense  ball-room. 

Intoxicating  music,  loud  laughter,  low,  tender  whis- 
pers, sweet  odors  from  the  floating  tresses  of  fair  women 
bewildered  Ulrich's  senses,  already  confused  by  success 
and  joy.  He  boldly  accosted  every  one,  and  if  he  sus- 
pected that  a  fair  face  was  concealed  under  a  mask, 
drew  nearer,  touched  the  strings  of  a  lute,  that  hung  by 
a  purple  ribbon  round  his  neck,  and  in  the  notes  of  a 
tender  song  besought  love. 

Many  a  wave  of  the  fan  rewarded,  many  an  angry 
glance  from  men's  dark  eyes  rebuked  the  bold  wooer. 

A  magnificent  woman  of  queenly  height  now  passed, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  richly-dressed  cavalier. 

Was  not  that  the  fair  Claudia,  who  a  short  time  be- 
fore had  lost  enormous  sums  at  the  gaming-table  in  the 
name  of  the  rich  Grimani,  and  who  had  invited  Ulrich 
to  visit  her  later,  during  Lent  ? 

i  It  was,  he  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  now  foUowed 
the  pair  like  a  shadow,  growing  bolder  and  boldfir  the 
more  angrily  the  cavalier  rebuffed  him  with-  wrathful 
glances  and  harsh  words ;  for  the  lady  did  not  cease  to 
signify  that  she  recognized  him  and  enjoyed  his  playing. 

But  the  nobleman  was  not  disposed  to  endure  this 
offensive  sport.  Pausing  in  the  middle  of  the  square, 
he  released  his  arm  with  a  contemptuous  gesture,  saying: 
*'  The  lute-player,  or  I,  my  fair  one;  you  can  decide ' 
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The  Venetian  laughed  loudly,  laid  her  hand  on 
Ulrich's  arm  and  said :  "  The  rest  of  the  Shrove-Tues- 
day  night  shall  be  yours,  my  merry  singer." 

Ulrich  joined  in  her  gayety,  and  taking  the  lute 
from  his  neck,  offered  it  to  the  cavalier,  with  a  de- 
fiant gesture,  exclaiming: 

"It's  at  your  disposal,  Mask;  we  have  changed 
parts.  But  please  hold  it  firmer  than  you  held  your  lady." 

High  play  went  on  in  the  gaming  hall;  Claudia  was 
lucky  with  the  artist's  gold. 

At  midnight  the  banker  laid  down  the  cards.  It 
was  Ash -Wednesday,  the  hall  must  be  cleared;  the 
quiet  Lenten  season  had  begun. 

The  players  withdrew  into  the  adjoining  rooms, 
among  them  the  much-envied  couple. 

Claudia  threw  herself  upon  a  couch ;  Ulrich  left  her 
to  procure  a  gondola. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she  was  siurounded  by  a 
motley  throng  of  suitors. 

How  the  beautiful  woman's  dark  eyes  sparkled,  how 
the  gems  on  her  full  neck  and  dazzling  arms  glittered, 
liow  readily  she  uttered  a  witty  repartee  to  each  gay  sally. 

*•  Claudia  unaccompanied !  "  cried  a  young  noble. 
"  The  strangest  sight  at  this  remarkable  carnival !  " 

"  I  am  fasting,"  she  answered  gaily;  "  and  now  that 
I  long  for  meagre  food,  you  come!  What  a  lucky 
( liance !  " 

"  Heavy  Grimani  has  also  become  a  very  light  man, 
with  your  assistance." 

•'  That's  why  he  flew  away.  Suppose  you  follow 
him  ?  " 

''  Gladly,  gladly,  if  you  will  accompany  me." 

•'  Excuse  me  to-day ;  there  comes  my  knight." 
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Ulrich  had  remained  absent  a  long  time,  but  Clau- 
dia had  not  noticed  it  Now  he  bowejd  to  the  gentle- 
men, offered  her  his  arm,  and  as  they  descended  the 
staircase,  whispered:  "The  mask  who  escorted  you  just 
now  detained  me; — and  there  .  .  .  see,  they  are  picking 
him  up  down  there  in  the  court-yard. — He  attacked 
me.  .  .  ." 

"You  have — you. .  ." 

"  They  came  to  his  assistance  immediately.  He 
barred  my  way  with  his  unsheathed  blade." 

Claudia  hastily  drew  her  hand  from  the  artist's  arm, 
exclaiming  in  a  low,  anxious  tone :  "  Go,  go,  unhappy 
man,  whoever  you  may  be !  It  was  Luigi  Grimani ;  it 
was  a  Grimani !  You  are  lost,  if  they  find  you.  Go, 
if  you  love  your  life,  *go  at  once !" 

So  ended  the  Shrove-Tuesday,  which  had  begun  so 
gloriously  for  the  young  artist.  Titian's  "  well  done  " 
no  longer  sounded  cheerfully  in  his  ears,  the  "go,  go," 
of  the  venal  woman  echoed  all  the  more  loudly. 

De  Soto  was  waiting  for  him,  to  repeat  to  him  the  high 
praise  he  had  heard  bestowed  upon  his  art-test  at 
Titian's ;  but  Ulrich  heard  nothing,  for  he  gave  the  sec- 
retary no  time  to  speak,  and  the  latter  could  only  echo 
the  beautiful  Claudia's  "  go,  go  !"  and  then  smooth  the 
way  for  his  flight. 

When  the  morning  of  Ash-Wednesday  dawned  cool 
and  misty,  Venice  lay  behind  the  young  artist. 

Unpursued,  but  without  finding  rest  or  satisfisiction, 
he  went  to  Parma,  Bologna,  Pisa,  Florence. 

Grimani's  death  burdened  his  conscience  but  lightly. 
Duelling  was  a  battle  in  minature,  to  kill  one's  foe  no 
crime,  but  a  victorv.  Far  different  anxieties  tortured 
nim. 
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Venice,  whither  the  "  word"  had  led  him,  from  which 
he  had  hoped  and  expected  everything,  was  lost  to  him, 
and  with  it  Titian's  favor  and  CagUari's  instruction. 

He  began  to  doubt  himself,  his  future,  the  sublime 
word  and  its  magic  spell.  The  greater  the  works  which 
the  traveller's  eyes  beheld,  the  more  insignificant  he  felt, 
the  more  pitiful  his  own  powers,  his  own  skill  ap- 
peared. > 

"  Draw,  draw !"  advised  every  master  to  whom  he 
applied,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  his  work.  The  great 
men,  to  whom  he  offered  himself  as  a  pupil,  required 
years  of  persevering  study.  But  his  time  was  limited, 
for  the  misguided  youth's  faithful  German  heart  held 
firmly  to  one  resolve ;  he  must  present  himself  to  Co- 
ello  at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time.  The  happiness 
of  his  life  was  forfeited,  but  no  one  should  obtain  the 
right  to  call  him  faithless  to  his  word,  or  a  scoun- 
drel. 

In  Florence  he  heard  Sebastiano  Filippi — who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo — praised  as  a  good  draw- 
er; so  he  sought  him  in  Ferrara  and  found  him  ready 
to  teach  him  what  he  still  lacked.  But  the  works  of 
the  new  master  did  not  please  him.  The  youth,  accus- 
tomed to  Moor's  wonderful  clearness,  Titian's  brilliant 
hues,  found  Filippi's  pictures  indistinct,  as  if  veiled  by 
grey  mists.  Yet  he  forced  himself  to  remain  with  him 
for  months,  for  he  was  really  remarkably  skilful  in 
drawing,  and  his  studio  never  lacked  nude  models;  he 
needed  them  for  the  preliminary  studies  for  his  *  Day  of 
Judgment.' 

Without  satisfaction,  without  pleasure  in  the  weari- 
some work,  without  love  for  the  sickly  master,  who  held 
aloof  from   any  social  intercourse  with  him   when  the 
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hours  of  labor  were  over,  he  felt  discontented,  bored, 
disenchanted. 

In  the  evening  he  sought  diversion  at  the  gaming- 
table, and  fortune  favored  him  here  as  it  had  done  in 
Venice.  His  purse  overflowed  with  zechins ;  but  with  the 
red  gold,  Art  withdrew  from  him  her  powerful  ally,  nec- 
essity, the  pressing  need  of  gaining  a  livelihood  by  the 
exertion  of  his  own  strength. 

He  spent  the  hours  appointed  for  study  like  a  care- 
less lover,  and  worked  without  inclination,  without 
pleasure,  without  ardor,  yet  with  visible  increase  of 
skill. 

In  gambling  he  forgot  what  tortured  him,  it  stirred 
his  blood,  dispelled  weariness;  the  gold  was  nothing 
to  him. 

The  lion's  share  of  his  gains  he  loaned  to  broken 
gamblers,  without  expectation  of  return,  gave  to  starv- 
ing artists,  or  flung  with  lavish  hand  to  beggars. 

So  the  months  in  Ferrara  glided  by,  and  when  the 
allotted  time  was  over,  he  took  leave  of  Sebastiano 
Filippi  without  regret.  He  returned  by  sea  to  Spain,  and 
arrived  in  Madrid  richer  than  he  had  gone  away,  but 
with  impoverished  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and 
doubting  the  omnipotence  of  Art. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


Ulrtch  again  stood  before  the  Alcazar,  and  recalled 
the  hour  when,  a  poor  lad,  just  escaped  from  prison,  he 
had  been  harshly  rebuffed  by  the  same  porter,  who  now 
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humbly  saluted  the  young  gentleman  attired  in  costly 
velvet. 

And  yet  how  gladly  he  would  have  crossed  this 
threshold  poor  as  in  those  days,  but  free  and  with  a 
soul  full  of  enthusiasm  and  hope ;  how  joyfully  he  would 
have  effaced  from  his  life  the  years  that  lay  between 
that  time  and  the  present. 

He  dreaded  meeting  the  Coellos ;  nothing  but  honor 
urged  him  to  present  himself  to  them. 

Yes — and  if  the  old  man  rejected  him? — so  much 
the  better ! 

The  old  cheerful  confusion  reigned  in  the  studio. 
He  had  a  long  time  to  wait  there,  and  then  heard 
through  several  doors  Senora  Petra's  scolding  voice  and 
her  husband's  angry  replies. 

At  last  Coello  came  to  him  and  after  greeting  him, 
first  formally,  then  cordially,  and  enquiring  about  his 
health  and  experiences,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
saying : 

"  My  wife  does  not  wish  you  to  see  Isabella  again 
before  the  trial.     You  must  show  what  you  can  do,  of 

course;  but  I you  look  well  and  apparently  have 

collected  reales.  Or  is  it  true,"  and  he  moved  his  hand 
as  if  shaking  a  dice-box.  "  He  who  wins  is  a  good 
fellow,  but  we  want  no  more  to  do  with  such  people 
here !  You  find  me  the  same  as  of  old,  and  you  have 
returned  at  the  right  time,  that  is  something.  De  Soto 
has  told  me  about  your  quarrel  in  Venice.  The  great 
masters  were  pleased  with  you  and  this,  you  Hotspur, 
you  forfeited !  Ferrara  for  Venice !  A  poor  exchange. 
Filippi — understands  drawing;  but  otherwise  ..... 
Michael  Angelo's  pupil !  Does  he  still  write  on  his 
back  ?     Every  monk  is  God's  servant,  but  in  how  few 
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does  the  Lord  dwell  1  What  have  you  drawn  with 
Sebastiano  ?" 

Ulrich  answered  these  questions  in  a  subdued  tone; 
and  Coello  listened  with  only  partial  attention,  for  he 
heard  his  wife  telling  the  duenna  Catalina  in  an  adjoining 
room  what  she  thought  of  her  husband's  conduct  She 
did  so  very  loudly,  for  she  wished  to  be  overheard  by 
him  and  lUrich.  But  she  was  not  to  obtain  her  pur- 
pose, for  Coello  suddenly  interrupted  the  returned 
traveller's  story,  saying : 

''  This  is  getting  beyond  endurance.  If  she  does 
her  utmost,  you  shall  see  Isabella.  A  welcome,  a  gra^ 
of  the  hand,  nothing  more.  Poor  young  lovers!  If 
only  it  did  not  require  such  a  confounded  numbor  of 
things  to  live.  .  .  .Well,  we  will  see !" 

As  soon  as  the  artist  had  entered  the  adjoining 
room,  a  new  and  more  violent  quarrel  arose  there,  bat, 
though  Senora  Petra  finally  called  a  fainting-fit  to  her 
aid,  her  huslxind  remained  firm,  and  at  last  returned  to 
the  studio  with  Isabella. 

Ulrich  had  awaited  her,  as  a  criminal  expects  his 
sentence.  Now  she  stood  before  him  led  by  her  father's 
hand — and  he.  he  struck  his  forehead  with  his  fist, 
closeii  his  eyes  and  opened  them  again  to  look  at  her 
— to  ga^e  as  if  he  beheld  a  wondrous  apparition.  Then 
feelinc  as  if  he  should  die  of  shame,  grief,  and  joyfiil 
surj^rise.  he  stood  spellK>und,  and  knew  not  what  to  do, 
save  to  extend  Ix^th  hands  to  her,  or  what  to  sav^sarc: 
**  I  .  ,  .  I  —  I,"  then  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone  cx- 
daimevi  like  .'.  madman : 

"  Vou  iior.'t  know !  I  am  not  -  -  -Give  me  tone, 
master.  Here.  here.  girl,  you  must.  TOitshalL  all  must 
not  be  over !" 
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He  had  opened  his  arms  wide,  and  now  hastily  ap- 
proached her  with  the  eager  look  of  the  gambler,  who 
has  staked  his  last  penny  on  a  card. 

Coello's  daughter  did  not  obey. 

She  was  no  longer  little,  unassuming  Belita;  here 
stood  no  child,  but  a  beautiful,  blooming  maiden.  In 
eighteen  months  her  figure  had  gained  height ;  anxious 
yearning  and  constant  contention  with  her  mother  had 
wasted  her  superabundance  of  flesh;  her  face  had  be- 
come oval,  her  bearing  self-possessed.  Her  large,  clear 
eyes  now  showed  their  full  beauty,  her  half-developed 
features  had  acquired  exquisite  symmetry,  and  her 
raven-black  hair  floated,  like  a  shining  ornament, 
around  her  pale,  charming  face. 

•*  Happy  will  be  the  man,  who  is  permitted  to  call 
:his  woman  his  own !"  cried  a  voice  in  the  youth's 
breast,  but  another  voice  whispered  :  "  Lost,  lost,  for- 
feited, trifled  away !" 

Why  did  she  not  obey  his  call  ?  Why  did  she  not 
rush  into  his  open  arms  ?     Why,  why  ? 

He  clenched  his  fists,  bit  his  lips,  for  she  did  not 
stir,  except  to  press  closely  to  her  father's  side. 

This  handsome,  splendidly-dressed  gentleman,  with 
the  pointed  beard,  deep-set  eyes,  and  stem,  gloomy 
gaze,  was  an  entirely  different  person  from  the  gay  en- 
thusiastic follower  of  art,  for  whom  her  awakening 
heart  had  first  throbbed  more  quickly ;  this  was  not 
the  future  master,  who  stood  before  her  mind  as  a 
glorious  favorite  of  fortune  and  the  muse,  transfigured 
by  joyous  creation  and  lofty  success— this  defiant  giant 
did  not  look  like  an  artist.  No,  no ;  yonder  man  no 
longer  resembled  the  Ulrich,  to  whom,  in  the  happiest 
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hour  of  her  life,  she  had  so  willingly,  almost  too  will- 
ingly, offered  her  pure  lips. 

Isabella's  young  heart  contracted  with  a  chill,  yet 
she  saw  tliat  he  longed  for  her ;  she  knew,  could  not 
deny,  that  she  had  bound  herself  to  him  body  and  soul, 
and  yet — yet,  she  would  so  gladly  have  loved  him. 

She  strove  to  speak,  but  could  find  no  words,  save 
*^  Ulrich,  Ulrich,"  and  these  did  not  sound  gay  and  joy- 
ous, but  confused  and  questioning. 

Coello  felt  her  fingers  press  his  shoulder  closer  and 
closer.  She  was  surely  seeking  protection  and  sdd 
from  him,  to  keep  her  promise  and  resist  her  lover's  pas- 
sionate appeal 

Now  his  darling's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  felt 
the  tremor  of  her  limbs. 

Softened  by  affectionate  weakness  and  no  longer 
able  to  resist  the  impulse  to  see  his  litde  Belita  happy, 
he  whispered : 

"  Poor  thing,  poor  young  lovers !  Do  as  you  choose, 
I  won't  look." 

But  Isabella  did  not  leave  him ;  she  only  drew  her- 
self up  higher,  summoned  all  her  courage  and  looking 
the  returned  traveller  more  steadily  in  th^  face,  said : 

"  You  are  so  changed,  so  entirely  changed,  Ulrich  I 
cannot  tell  what  has  come  over  me.  I  have  anticipated 
this  hour  day  and  night,  and  now  it  is  here; — what  is 
this  ?     What  has  placed  itself  between  us  ?  " 

*'  What,  indeed !"  he  indignandy  exclaimed,  advan- 
cing towards  her  with  a  threatening  air.  What  ?  Surely 
you  must  know  I  Your  mother  has  destroyed  your  re* 
gard  for  the  poor  bungler.  Here  I  stand  I  Have  I  kept 
my  promise,  yes  or  no  ?  Have  I  become  a  monster,  a 
venomous  serpent  ?     Do  not  look  at  me  so  again^  do 
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not!    It  will  do  no  good;  to  you  or  me.     I  will  not 
allow  myself  to  be  trifled  with  I " 

Ulrich  had  shouted  these  words,  as  if  some  great  in- 
justice had  been  done  him,  and  he  believed  lumsdf  in 
the  right. 

Coello  tried  to  release  himself  from  his  daughter,  to 
confront  the  passionately  excited  man,  but  she  held  him' 
back,  and  with  a  pale  face  and  trembling  voice,  but 
proud  and  resolute  manner,  answered : 

''  No  one  has  trifled  with  you,  I  least  of  all ;  my  love 
has  been  earnest,  sacred  earnest.  ** 

"  Earnest ! "  interrupted  Ulrich,  with  cutting  irony. 

"Yes,  yes,  sacred  earnest; — and  when  my  mother 
told  me  you  had  killed  a  man  and  lefl;  Venice  for  a- 
worthless  woman^s  sake,  when  it  was  rumored,  diat  in 
Ferrara  you  had  become  a  gambler,  I  thought:  ^I 
know  him  better,  they  are  slandering  him  to  destroy  the 
love  you  bear  in  your  heart.'  I  did  not  believe  it;— 
but  now  I  do.  I  believe  it,  and  shall  do  so,  till  you 
have  withstood  your  trial.  For  the  gambler  I  am  too 
good,  to  the  artist  Navarrete  I  will  joyfully  keep  my 
promise.  Not  a  word,  I  will  hear  no  more.  Come, 
father !  If  he  loves  me,  he  will  imderstand  how  to  win 
me.     I  am  afraid  of  this  man." 

Ulrich  now  knew  who  was  in  fault,  and  who  in  the 
right.  Strong  impulse  urged  him  away  from  the  studio, 
away  from  Art  and  his  betrothed  bride ;  for  he  had  for- 
feited all  the  best  things  in  life. 

But  Coello  barred  his  way.  He  was  not  the  man, 
for  the  sake  of  a  brawl  and  luck  at  play,  to  break' 
friendship  with  the  faithful  companion,  who  had  shown 
distinctly  enough  how  fondly  he  loved  his  darling. 
He  had   hidden   behind  these  bushes  himself  in  his 
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youth,  and  yet  become  a  skilful  artist  and  good  hus- 
band. 

He  willingly  yielded  to  his  wife  in  small  matters,  in 
important  ones  he  meant  to  remain  master  of  the  house. 

Herrera  was  a  great  scholar  and  artist,  but  an  insig- 
nificant man ;  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  paid  like  a 
bungler.  Ulrich's  manly  beauty  had  pleased  him,  and 
under  his,  Coello's  teaching,  he  would  make  his  mazk. 

He,  the  father,  knew  better  what  suited  Isabella  than 
she  herself.  Girls  do  not  sob  so  bitterly  as  she  had 
done,  as  soon  as  the  door  of  the  studio  dosed  behind 
her,  unless  they  are  in  love. 

Whence  did  she  obtain  this  cool  judgment  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  from  him,  far  less  from  her  mother. 

Perhaps  she  only  wished  to  arouse  Navarrete  to  do 
his  best  at  the  trial.  Coello  smiled ;  it  was  in  his  power 
to  judge  mildly. 

So  he  detained  Ulrich  with  cheering  words,  and 
gave  him  a  task  in  which  he  could  probably  succeed. 
He  was  to  paint  a  Madonna  and  Child,  and  two  niondis 
were  allowed  him  for  the  work.  There  was  a  studio  in 
the  Casa  del  Campo,  he  could  paint  there  and  need  only 
promise  never  to  \'isit  the  Alcazar  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work. 

Ulrich  consented. 

Isabella  must  be  his. 

Scorn  for  scorn  I 

She  should  learn  which  was  the  stronger. 

He  knew  not  whether  he  loved  or  hated  her,  but 
her  resistance  had  passionately  inflamed  his  longing  Iq 
call  her  his.  He  was  determined,  by  summoning  aD 
his  powers,  to  create  a  masterpiece.  What  Titian  had 
approved  must  satisfy  a  Coello !  so  he  began  the  task. 
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A  strong  impulse  urged  him  to  sketch  boldly  and 
without  long  consideration,  the  picture  of  the  Madonna, 
as  it  had  once  lived  in  his  soul,  but  he  restrained  him- 
self, repeating  the  warning  words  which  had  so  often 
been  dinned  into  his  ears  :   Draw,  draw  ! 

A  female  model  was  soon  found;  but  instead  of 
trusting  his  eyes  and  boldly  reproducing  what  he  be- 
held, he  measured  again  and  again,  and  effaced  what 
the  red  pencil  had  finished.  While  painting  his  cour- 
age rose,  for  the  hair,  flesh,  and  dress  seemed  to  him  to 
become  true  to  nature  and  effective.  But  he,  who  in 
better  times  had  bound  himself  heart  and  soul  to  Art 
and  served  her  with  his  whole  soul,  in  this  picture 
forced  himself  to  a  method  of  work,  against  which  his 
inmost  heart  rebelled.  His  model  was  beautiful,  but  he 
could  read  nothing  in  the  regular  features,  except  that 
they  were  fair,  and  the  lifeless  countenance  became  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  The  boy  too  caused  him  great 
trouble,  for  he  lacked  appreciation  of  the  charm  of 
childish  innocence,  the  spell  of  childish  character. 

Meantime  he  felt  great  secret  anxiety.  The  impulse 
that  moved  his  brush  was  no  longer  the  divine  pleasure 
.  in  creation  of  former  days,  but  dread  of  failure,  and 
ardent,  daily  increasing  love  for  Isabella. 

Weeks  elapsed. 

Ulrich  lived  in  the  lonely  little  palace  to  which  he 
had  retired,  avoiding  all  society,  toiling  early  and  late 
with  restless,  joyless  industry,  at  a  work  which  pleased 
him  less  with  every  new  day. 

Don  Juan  of  Austria  sometimes  met  him  in  the 
park.    Once  the  Emperor's  son  called  to  him : 

''Well,  Navarrete,  how  goes  the  enlisting?" 

But  Ulrich  would  not  abandon  his  art,  though  he 
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had  long  doubted  its  omnipotence.  The  nearer  the 
second  month  approached  its  close,  the  more  fire-; 
quently,  the  more  fervently  he  called  upon  the  "  word," 
but  it  did  not  hear. 

When  it  grew  dark,  a  stronjg  impulse  urged  him  to 
go  to  the  city,  seek  brawls,  and  forget  himself  at  the 
gaming-table ;  but  he  did  not  yield,  and  to  escape  the 
temptation,  fled  to  the  church,  where  he  spent  whole 
hours,  till  the  sacristan  put  put  the  lights. 

He  was  not  striving  for  communion  with  the  highest 
things,  he  felt  no  humble  desire  for  inward  purification ; 
far  different  motives  influenced  him. 

Inhaling  the  atmosphere  laden  with  the  soft  music 
of  the  organ  and  the  fragrant  incense,  he  could  converse 
with  his  beloved  dead,  as  if  they  were  actually  present ; 
the  wayward  man  became  a  child,  and  felt  all  the  gen- 
tle, tender  emotions  of  his  early  youth  again  stir  his 
heart. 

One  night  during  the  last  week  before  the  expiration  of 
the  allotted  time,  a  thought  which  could  not  fkil  to  lead 
him  to  his  goal,  darted  into  his  brain  like  a  reve- 
lation. 

A  beautiful  woman,  with  a  child  standing  in  her 
lap,  adorned  the  canvas. 

What  efforts  he  had  made  to  lend  these  features  the 
right  expression. 

Memory  should  aid  him  to  gain  his  purpose.  What 
woman  had  ever  been  fairer,  more  tender  and  loving 
than  his  own  mother  ? 

He  distinctly  recalled  her  eyes  and  lips,  and  during 
the  last  few  days  remaining  to  him,  his  Madonna  ob- 
tained Floret te's  joyous  expression,  while  the  sensual, 
alluring  charm,  that  had  been  peculiar  to  the  mouth  of 
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the  musician's  daughter,  soon  hovered  around  the  Vir- 
^in's  lips. 

Ay,  this  was  a  mother,  this  must  be  a  true  mother^ 
for  the  picture  resembled  his  own ! 

The* gloomier  the  mood  that  pervaded  his  own  sohl, 
:he  more  sunny  and  bright  the  painting  seemed.  He 
could  not  weary  of  gazing  at  it,  for  it  transported  him  to 
the  happiest  hours  of  his  childhood,  and  when  the  Ma- 
donna looked  down  upon  him,  it  seemed  as  if  he  beheld 
the  balsams  behind  the  window  of  the  smithy  in  the 
market-place,  and  again  saw  the  handsome  nobles,  who 
lifted  him  from  his  laughing  mother's  lap  to  set  him  on 
their  shoulders. 

Yes !  In  this  picture  he  had  been  aided  by  the  "joy- 
ous art,"  in  whose  honor  Paolo  Veronese,  had  at  one  of 
Titian's  banquets,  started  up,  drained  a  glass  of  wine  to 
the  dregs,  and  hurled  it  through  the  window  into  the 
canal. 

He  believed  himself  sure  of  success,  and  could  no 
longer  cherish  anger  against  Isabella.  She  had  led  him 
back  into  the  right  path,  and  it  would  be  sweet,  rap- 
turously sweet,  to  bear  the  beloved  maiden  tenderly  and 
gently  in  his  strong  arms  over  the  rough  places  of 
life. 

One  morning,  according  to  the  agreement,  he  noti- 
fied Coello  that  the  Madonna  was  completed. 

The  Spanish  artist  appeared  at  noon,  but  did  not 
come  alone,  and  the  man,  who  preceded  him,  was  no  less 
linportant  a  personage  than  the  king  himself. 

With  throbbing  heart,  unable  to  utter  a  single  word, 
Ulrich  opened  the  door  of  the  studio,  bowing  low  be- 
fore tlie  inonarch,  who  without  vouchsafing  him  a  single 
glance,  walked  solemnly  to  the  painting. 
10 
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Coello  drew  aside  the  cloth  that  covered  it,  and  the 
sarcastic  chuckle  Ulrich  had  so  often  heard  instantly 
echoed  from  the  king's  lips ;  then  turning  to  Coello  he 
angrily  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
young  artist : 

"  Scandalous !  Insulting,  offensive  botchwork !  A 
Bacchante  in  the  garb  of  a  Madonna !  And  the  child ! 
Look  at  those  legs !  When  he  grows  up,  he  may  be- 
come a  dancing-master.  He  who  paints  such  Madon- 
nas should  drop  his  colors !  His  place  is  the  stable — 
among  refractory  horses." 

Coello  could  make  no  reply,  but  the  king,  glancing 
at  the  picture  again,  cried  wrathfuUy : 

"  A  Christian's  work,  a  Christian's !  What  does  the 
reptile  who  painted  this  know  of  the  mother,  the  Virgin, 
the  stainless  lily,  the  thomless  rose,  the  path  by  which 
(lod  came  to  men,  the  mother  of  sorrow,  who  bought 
the  world  with  her  tears,  as  Christ  did  with  His  sacred 
blood.  I  have  seen  enough,  more  than  enough  !  Es- 
covedo  is  waiting  for  me  outside !  We  will  discuss  the 
triumphal  arch  to-morrow !" 

Philip  left  the  studio,  the  court-artist  accompany- 
ing him  to  the  door. 

When  he  returned,  the  unhappy  youth  was  still 
standing  in  the  same  place,  gazing,  panting  for  breath, 
at  his  condemned  work. 

"  l^oor  fellow !"  said  Coello,  compassionately,  ap- 
proaching him;  but  Ulrich  interrupted,  gasping  in 
broken  accents: 

"  And  you,  you  ?     Your  verdict !" 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  answered 
with  sincere  pity : 

*'  His  Majesty  is  not  indulgent;  but  come  here  and 
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look  yourself.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  child,  though  it . . . 
1 11  God's  name,  let  us  leave  it  as  it  is.  The  picture  im- 
presses me  as  it  did  the  king,  and  the  Madonna — I  grieve 
to  say  it,  slie  belongs  anywhere  rather  than  in  Heaven. 
How  often  this  subject  is  painted !  If  Meister  AntoniOy 
if  Moor  should  see  this  .  .  .  ." 

"  Then,  then  ?  "  asked  Ulrich,  his  eyes  glowing  with 
a  gloomy  fire. 

"He  would  compel  you  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
once  more.  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  you,  and  not  less  so 
for  poor  Belita.  My  wife  will  triumph !  You  know  I  have 
always  upheld  your  cause;  but  this  luckless  work, . ." 

"  Enough !  "  interrupted  the  youth.  Rushing  to  the 
picture,  he  thrust  his  maul-stick  through  it,  then  kicked 
easel  and  painting  to  the  floor. 

Coello,  shaking  his  head,  watched  him,  and  tried  to 
soothe  him  with  kindly  words,  but  Ulrich  paid  no  heed, 
exclaiming: 

"  It  is  all  over  with  art,  all  over.  A  Dios,  Master! 
Your  daughter  does  not  care  for  love  without  art,  and 
art  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  each  other. " 

At  the  door  he  paused,  strove  to  regain  his  self-con- 
trol, and  at  last  held  out  his  hand  to  Coello,  who  was 
gazing  sorrowfully  after  him. 

The  artist  gladly  extended  his,  and  Ulrich,  press- 
ing it  warmly,  murmured  in  an  agitated,  trembling 
voice  : 

"  Forgive  this  raving ...  It  is  only  ...  I  only  fed, 
as  if  I  was  bearing  all  that  had  been  dear  to  me  to  the 
grave.  Thanks,  Master,  thanks  for  many  kindnesses. 
I  am,  I  have  —  my  heart  —  my  brain,  everything  is  cpn- 
fused.  I  only  know  that  you,  that  Isabella,  have  been 
kind  to  me,  and  I,  I  have  —  it  will  kill  —le  yet!  Good 
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fortune  gone  I  Art  gone  I  A  Dios,  treacherous  world! 
A  Dios,  divine  art  I '' 

As  lie  uttered  the  last  sentence  he  drew  his  hand 
from  tiic  artist's  grasp,  rushed  back  into  the  studio,  and 
witli  strciiniing  eyes  pressed  his  lips  to  the  palette,  the 
handle  of  the  brush,  and  his  ruined  picture;  then  he 
dashed  past  Coello  into  the  street. 

The  artist  longeil  to  go  to  his  child;  but  the  king 
detained  him  in  the  park.  At  last  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  tiic  Alca/^r. 

IsalK'lUi  was  waiting  on  the  steps,  before  the  door  of 
tlieir  apartments.  Slie  had  stood  there  a  long,  long 
time. 

'•  Father ! "  she  called. 

Coello  lookeil  up  sadly  and  gave  an  answer  in  the 
negative  by  compassionately  waving  his  hand. 

The  young  girl  shivered,  as  if  a  chill  breeze  had 
struck  her.  and  when  the  artist  stood  beside  her,  she 
ga.-t\l  euviuiringly  at  him  with  her  dark  eyes,  which 
KH>ki\l  larger  than  ever  in  the  pallid,  emaciaied  tice,  ami 
mkI  in  a  low«  tirm  cone: 

'*  I  wane  CO  speak  to  him.  You  will  take  me  Co  the 
picuuv.     I  iv.us:  see  it.  ** 

*'  Ho  :ms  :>r;:s:  his  :r.aul-«ick  thn?ugh  ic 
UK^.  oV'/.vi.  you  wo;.:\:  havo  cv»nder.inevi  i:  y 

"  A::vl  >«.  ye:  I  I  iv.;.s;  s;^^  it* '  she  i^sweied 
e*:S.  ''sw  it  »::*■:  :>.C">e  eves.     I  feel.  I  knew— he  k 

ftN.-.  ^X  s.i.k  ..^M*  «  .0%«  ^«Jkv  V  "  .«.•  ^.«  ..a»  .H.\teU«  AZ?^  ^^  *  ^  «S 
N  X  V «    .    -..x     .k    ,K..     **>.Jb.  ..  .4.    k.JC    «  .^•fe.Jk    Jk&s.s.      &C!Cv..~i~Cl    Vi.l£    JILL 

V  .  .  .     <"•  »      *  .-^j-*  .«-••.•,"   -■».■»<•:  --VjS^    '■'^      ■'tf^    ■ri*  *r—-TK    ^ 

xN  •.>^\       ■«....'         x.^       ^Vl«*x        «xi*i  I    V       ..>    *i^«^f FTri- 
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"  Do  you  want  to  hear  the  latest  news,  Coello  ? 
Your  pupil  Navarrete  has  become  faithless  to  you  and 
the  noble  art  of  painting.  Don  Juan  gave  him  ihe 
enlistment  money  fifteen  minutes  ago.  Better  be  a  good 
trooper,  than  a  mediocre  artist!  What  is  the  matter, 
Senorita  ?  ** 

"  Nothing,  nothing, "  Isabella  murmured  gently, 
and  fell  fainting  on  her  father's  breast. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Two  years  had  passed.  A  beautiful  October  day 
was  dawning ;  no  cloud  dimmed  the  azure  sky,  and  the 
sun's  disk  rose,  glowing  crimson,  behind  the  narrow 
strait,  that  afforded  ingress  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 

The  rippling  waves  of  the  placid  sea,  which  here 
washed  the  sunny  shores  of  Hellas,  yonder  the  shady 
coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus,  glittered  like  fresh  blooming 
blue-bottles. 

Bare,  parched  rocks  rise  in  naked  beauty  at  the 
north  of  the  bay,  and  the  rays  of  the  young  day-star 
shot  golden  threads  through  the  light  white  mists, 
that  floated  around  them. 

The  coast  of  Morea  faces  the  north ;  so  dense  shad- 
ows still  rested  on  the  stony  olive-groves  and  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  pink  laurel  and  oleander  bushes,  whose 
dense  clumps  followed  the  course  of  the  stream  and 
filled  the  ravines. 

How  still,  how  pleasant  it  usually  was  here  in  the 
early  morning  ! 

White  sea-gulls  hovered  peacefully  over  the  waves. 
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a  fishing-boat  or  galley  glided  gently  along,  making 
shining  furrows  in  the  blue  mirror  of  the  water ;  but  to- 
day the  waves  curled  under  the  burden  of  countless 
ships,  to-day  thousands  of  long  oars  lashed  the  sea,  till 
the  surges  splashed  high  in  the  air  with  a  wailing; 
clashing  sound.  To-day  there  was  a  loud  clanking^ 
rattling,  roaring  on  both  sides  of  the  water-gate,  which 
afforded  admittance  to  the  Bay  of  Lepanto. 

The  roaring  and  shouting  reverberated  in  mighty 
echoes  from  the  bare  northern  cliffs,  but  were  subdued 
by  the  densely  wooded  southern  shore. 

Two  vast  bodies  of  furious  foes  confronted  each  other 
like  wrestlers,  who  stretch  their  sinewy  arms  to  grasp 
and  hurl  their  opponents  to  the  ground. 

Pope  Pius  the  Fifth  had  summoned  Christianity  to 
resist  the  land-devouring  power  of  the  Ottomans.  Cy- 
prus, Christian  Cyprus,  the  last  province  Venice  possessed 
in  the  Levant,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems. 
Spain  and  Venice  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Christ's 
vicegerent ;  Genoese,  other  Italians,  and  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  were  assembling  in  Messina  to  aid  the  league. 

The  finest  and  largest  Christian  armada,  which  had 
left  a  Christian  port  for  a  long  time,  put  forth  to  sea 
fi-bm  this  harbor.  In  spite  of  all  intrigues.  King  Philip 
had  entrusted  the  chief  command  to  his  young  half- 
brother,  Don  Juan  of  Austria. 

The  Ottomans  too  had  not  been  idle,  and  with  twelve 
myriads  of  soldiers  on  three  hundred  ships,  awaited 
the  foe  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto. 

Don  Juan  made  no  delay.  The  Moslems  had  re- 
cently murdered  thousands  of  Christians  at  Cyprus,  an 
outrage  the  fiery  hero  could  not  endure,  so  he  cast  to 
the   winds  the  warnings  and  letters  of  counsel,  from 
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Madrid,  which  sought  to  curb  his  impetuous  energy ; 
his  troops,  especially  the  Venetians,  were  longing  for 
vengeance. 

But  the  Moslems  were  no  less  eager  for  the  fray,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  council-of-war,  and  contrary  to  its 
decision,  Kapudan  Pacha  sailed  to  meet  the  enemy. 

On  the  morning  of  October  7th  every  ship,  every 
man  was  ready  for  battle. 

The  sun  appeared,  and  from  the  Spanish  ships  mu- 
sical bell-notes  rose  towards  heaven,  blending  with  the 
echoing  chant:  ^^ Allahu  akbar,  allahu  akbar,  allahu 
akbar,  "  and  the  devout  words :  "  There  is  no  God  save 
Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  Allah;  to 
prayer  !'* 

**  To  prayer !  "  The  iron  tongue  of  the  bell  uttered 
the  summons,  as  well  as  the  resonant  voice  of  the 
Muezzin,  who  to-day  did  not  call  the  worshippers  to 
devotion  from  the  top  of  a  minaret,  but  from  the  mast- 
head of  a  ship.  On  both  sides  of  the  narrow  sea- 
gate,  thousands  of  Moslems  and  Christians  thought, 
hoped  and  believed,  that  the  Omnipotent  One  heard 
them. 

The  bells  and  chanting  died  away,  and  a  swift  galley 
with  Don  Juan  on  board,  moved  from  ship  to  ship.  The 
young  hero,  holding  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  shouted 
encouraging  words  to  the  Christian  soldiers. 

The  blare  of  trumpets,  roll  of  drums,  and  shouts 
of  command  echoed  from  the  rocky  shores. 

The  arma'da  moved  forward,  the  admiral's  galley^ 
with  Don  Juan,  at  its  head. 

The  Turkish  fleet  advanced  to  meet  it. 

The  young  lion  no  longer  asked  the  wise  counsel  of 
the  experienced  admiral.     He  desired  nothing,  thought 
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of  nothing,  issued  no  orders,  except  "  forward,"  "  attack," 
•*  board,"  "  kill,"  "  sink,"  "  destroy !" 

The  hostile  fleets  dashed  into  the  fight  as  bulls,  bel- 
lowing sullenly,  rush  upon  each  other  with  lowered  heads 
and  bloodshot  eyes. 

Who,  on  this  day  of  vengeance,  thought  of  Marco 
Antonio  Colonna's  plan  of  battle,  or  the  wise  counsels 
of  Doria,  Venieri,  Giustiniani  ? 

Not  the  clear  brain  and  keen  eye — ^but  manly  cour- 
age and  strength  would  turn  the  scale  to-day. 

Alexander  Famese,  Prince  of  Parma,  had  joined  his 
young  uncle  a  short  time  before,  and  now  commanded 
a  squadron  of  Genoese  ships  in  the  front.  He  was  to 
keep  back  till  Doria  ordered  him  to  enter  the  battle. 
But  Don  Juan  had  already  boarded  the  vessel  com- 
manded by  the  Turkish  admiral,  scaled  the  deck,  and 
with  a  heavy  sword-stroke  felled  Kapudan  Pacha. 

Alexander  witnessed  the  scene,  his  impetuous,  heroic 
courage  bore  him  on,  and  he  too  ordered:  "  Forward!" 

What  was  the  huge  ship  he  was  approaching  ?  The 
silver  crescent  decked  its  scarlet  pennon,  rows  of  cannon 
poured  destruction  from  its  sides,  and  its  lofty  deck  was 
doubly  defended  by  bearded  wearers  of  the  turban. 

It  was  the  treasure-galley  of  the  Ottoman  fleet. 
It  would  be  a  gallant  achievement  could  the  prince 
vanquish  this  bulwark,  this  stronghold  of  the  foe;  which 
was  three  times  greater  in  size,  strength,  and  number  of 
its  crew,  than  Famese*s  vessel.  What  did  he  care, 
what  recked  he  of  the  shower  of  bullets  and  tar-hoops 
that  awaited  him  ? 

Up  and  at  them  . 

Doria  made  warning  signals,  but  the  prince  paid  no 
heed,  he  would  neither  see  nor  hear  them. 
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Brave  soldiers  fell  bleeding  and  gasping  on  the  deck 
beside  him,  his  mast  was  split  and  came  crashing  down* 
*"  WhoMl  follow  me  ?"  he  shouted,  resting  his  hand  on 
the  bulwark. 

The  tried  Spanish  warriors,  with  whom  Don  Juan 
41  ad  manned  his  vessel,  hesitated.  Only  one  stepped 
mutely  and  resolutely  to  his  side,  flinging  over  his 
shoulder  the  two-handed  sword,  whose  hilt  nearly 
reached  to  the  tall  youth's  eyes. 

Every  one  on  board  knew  the  fair-haired  giant.  It 
was  the  favorite  of  the  commander  in  chief — it  was 
Navarrete,  who  in  the  war  against  the  Moors  of  Cadiz 
and  Baza  had  performed  many  an  envied  deed  of  valor. 
His  arm  seemed  made  of  steel;  he  valued  his  life  no 
more  than  one  of  the  plumes  in  his  helmet,  and  risked  it 
in  battle  as  recklessly  as  he  did  his  zechins  at  the  gam- 
ing-table. 

Here,  as  well  as  there,  he  remained  the  winner. 

No  one  knew  exactly  whence  he  came  as  he  never 
mentioned  his  family,  for  he  was  a  reserved,  unsocial 
man ;  but  on  the  voyage  to  Lepanto  he  had  formed  a 
fHendship  with  a  sick  soldier,  Don  Miguel  Cervantes. 
The  latter  could  tell  marvellous  tales,  and  had  his  own 
peculiar  opinions  about  everything  between  heaven  and 
«arth. 

Navarrete,  who  carried  his  head  as  high  as  the 
proudest  grandee,  devoted  every  leisure  hour  to  his 
suffering  comrade,  uniting  the  affection  of  a  brother^ 
with  the  duties  df  a  servant. 

It  was  known  that  Navarrete  had  once  been  an 
artist,  and  he  seemed  one  of  the  most  fervent  of  the  de- 
vout Castilians,  for  he  entered  every  church  and  chapel 
the  army  passed,  and  remained  standing  a  long,  long 
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time  before  many  a  Madonna  and  altar-painting  as  if 
spellbound. 

Even  the  boldest  dared  not  attack  him,  for  death 
hovered  over  his  sword,  yet  his  heart  had  not  hardened. 
He  gave  winnings  and  booty  with  lavish  hand,  and 
every  beggar  was  sure  of  assistance. 

He  avoided  women,  but  sought  the  society  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  often  watching  all  night  b^de  die 
couch  of  some  sorely-injured  comrade,  and  this  led  to 
the  rumor  that  he  liked  to  witness  death. 

Ah,  no !  The  heart  of  the  proud,  lonely  man  only 
sought  a  place  where  it  might  be  permitted  to  softoi ; 
the  soldier,  bereft  of  love,  needed  some  nook  where 
he  could  exercise  on  others  what  was  denied  to  himself: 
"  devoted  affection." 

Alexander  Famese  recognized  in  Navarrete  the  hone- 
tamer  of  iki^picadero  in  Madrid ;  he  nodded  approvingly 
to  him,  and  mounted  the  bulwark.  But  the  other  did 
not  follow  instantly,  for  his  friend  Don  Miguel  had 
joined  him,  and  asked  to  share  the  adventure.  |  Nav- 
arrete and  the  captain  strove  to  dissuade  die  sick 
man,  but  the  latter  suddenly  felt  cured  of  his  fever,  and 
with  flashing  eyes  insisted  on  having  his  own  way. 

Ulrich  did  not  wait  for  the  end  of  the  dispute,  for 
Famese  was  now  springing  into  the  hostile  ship,  and  die 
former,  with  a  bold  leap,  followed. 

Alexander,  like  himself,  carried  a  two-handed  sword, 
and  both  swung  them  as  mowers  do  their  scythes. 
They  attacked,  struck,  felled,  and  the  foremost  foes 
shrank  from  the  grim  destroyers.  Mustapha  Pacha,  the 
treasurer  and  captain  of  the  galley,  advanced  in  person 
to  confront  the  terrible  Christians,  and  a  sword-stroke 
^m    Alexander   shattered    the    hand  that  held  the 
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curved  sabre,  a  second   stretched  the  Moslem  on  the 
deck. 

But  the  Turks'  numbers  were  greatly  superior  and 
threatened  to  crush  the  heroes,  when  Don  Miguel  Cer« 
vantes,  Ulrich's  friend,  appeared  with  twelve  fresh  sol- 
diers on  the  scene  of  battle,  and  cut  their  way  to  the 
hard-pressed  champions.  Other  Spanish  and  Genoese 
warriors  followed  and  the  fray  became  still  more  furious. 

Ulrich  had  been  forced  far  away  from  his  royal  com- 
panion-in-arms, and  was  now  swinging  his  blade  beside 
his  invalid  friend.  Don  Miguel's  breast  was  already 
bleeding  from  two  wounds,  and  he  now  fell  by  Ulrich's 
side ;  a  bullet  had  broken  his  left  arm. 

Ulrich  stooped  and  raised  him ;  his  men  surrounded 
him,  and  the  Turks  were  scattered,  as  the  tempest  sweeps 
clouds  from  the  mountain. 

Don  Miguel  tried  to  lift  the  sword,  which  had 
dropped  from  his  grasp,  but  he  only  clutched  the  empty 
air,  and  raising  his  large  eyes  as  if  in  ecstasy,  pressed 
his  hand  upon  his  bleeding  breast,  exclaiming  enthusias- 
tically :  "  Wounds  are  stars ;  they  point  the  way  to  the 
heaven  of  fame — of  fame  ..." 

His  senses  failed,  and  Ulrich  bore  him  in  his  strong 
aims  to  a  part  of  the  treasure-ship,  which  was  held  by 
Genoese  soldiers.  Then  he  rushed  into  the  fight  again, 
while  in  his  ears  still  rang  his  friend's  fervid  words : 

"  The  heaven  of  fame  !" 

That  was  the  last,  the  highest  aim  of  man !  Fame, 
yes  surely  fame  was  the  "  word  ";  it  should  henceforth 
be  his  word ! 

It  seemed  as  if  a  gloomy  multitude  of  heavy  thunder- 
clouds had  gathered  over  the  still,  blue  arm  of  the  sea. 
The  stifling  smoke  of  powder  darkened  the   clear  sky 
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like  black  vapors,  while  flashes  of  lightning  and  peals 
of  thunder  constantly  illumined  and  shook  the  dusky 
atmosphere. 

Here  a  magazine  flew  through  the  air,  there  one 
ascended  with  a  fierce  crash  towards  the  sky.  Wails  of 
pain  and  shouts  of  victory,  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the 
crash  of  shattered  ships  and  falling  masts  blended  in 
hellish  uproar. 

The  sun's  light  was  obscured,  but  the  gigantic  frames 
of  huge  burning  galleys  served  for  torches  to  light  the 
combatants. 

When  twilight  closed  in,  the  Christians  had  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  Don  Juan  had  killed  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Ottoman  force,  Ali  Pacha,  as  Famese 
hewed  down  the  treasurer.  Uncle  and  nephew  emerged 
from  the  battle  as  heroes  worthy  of  renown,  but  the 
glory  of  this  victory  clung  to  Don  Juan's  name. 

Farnese's  bold  assault  was  kindly  rebuked  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  when  the  former  praised  Nav- 
arrete's  heroic  aid  before  Don  Juan,  the  general  gave 
the  bold  warrior  and  gallant  trooper,  the  honorable 
commission  of  bearing  tidings  of  the  victory  to  the  king. 

Two  galleys  stood  out  to  sea  in  a  westerly  direction 
at  the  same  time :  a  Spanish  one,  bearing  Don  Juan's 
messenger,  and  a  Venetian  ship,  conveying  the  courier  of 
the  Republic. 

The  rowers  of  both  vessels  had  much  difficulty  in 
forcing  a  way  through  the  wreckage,  broken  masts 
and  planks,  the  multitude  of  dead  bodies  and  net 
work  of  cordage,  which  covered  the  surface  of  the  water; 
but  even  amid  these  obstacles  the  race  began. 

The  wind  and  sea  were  equally  favorable  to  both 
galleys;   but  the  Veoetians   outstripped  the  Spaniards 
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and  dropped  anchor  at  Alicante  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  latter. 

It  was  the  rider's  task,  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost 
by  the  sailors.  The  messenger  of  the  Republic  was  iar 
in  advance  of  the  general's.  Everywhere  that  Ulrich 
changed  horses,  displaying  at  short  intervals  the  prophet's 
banner,  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  the  king  as  the  fair- 
est trophy  of  victory — it  was  inscribed  with  Allah's 
name  twenty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  times  —  he 
met  rejoicing  throngs,  processions,  and  festal  decorations. 

Don  Juan's  name  echoed  from  the  lips  of  men  and 
women,  girls  and  children.  This  was  fame,  this  was 
the  omnipresence  of  a  god ;  there  could  be  no  higher 
aspiration  for  him,  who  had  obtained  such  honor. 

Fame,  fame!  again  echoed  in  Ulrich's  soul;  if  there 
is  a  word,  which  raises  a  man  above  himself  and  implants 
his  own  being  in  that  of  millions  of  fellow-creatures,  it 
is  this. 

And  now  he  urged  one  steed  after  another  until  it 
broke  down,  giving  himself  no  rest  even  at  night;  half 
an  hour's  ride  outside  of  Madrid  he  overtook  the 
Venetian,  and  passed  by  him  with  a  courteous  greeting. 

The  king  was  not  in  the  capital,  and  he  went  on 
without  delay  to  the  Escurial. 

Covered  with  dust,  splashed  from  head  to  foot  with 
mud,  bruised,  tortured  as  if  on  the  rack,  he  clung  to  the 
saddle,  yet  never  ceased  to  use  whip  and  spur,  and  would 
trust  his  message  to  no  other  horseman. 

Now  the  barren  peaks  of  the  Guadarrama  mountains 
lay  close  before  him,  now  he  reached  the  first  work- 
shops, where  iron  was  being  forged  for  the  gigantic  pal- 
ace in  process  of  building.  How  many  chimneys 
smokefl,  how  many  hands  were  toiling  for  this  edifice, 
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which  was  to  comprise  a  royal  residence,  a  temple,  a 
peerless  library,  a  museum  and  a  tomb. 

Numerous  carts  and  sledges,  on  which  blocks  of 
light  grey  granite  had  been  drawn  hither,  barred  his 
way.  He  rode  around  them  at  the  peril  of  falling  with 
his  horse  over  a  precipice,  and  now  found  himself  before 
a  labyrinth  of  scaffolds  and  free-stone,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wild,  grey,  treeless  mountain  valley.  What  kind  of  a 
man  was  this,  who  had  chosen  this  desert  for  his  home, 
in  life  as  well  as  in  death !  The  Escurial  suited  King 
Philip,  as  King  Philip  suited  the  EscuriaL  Here  he 
felt  most  at  ease,  from  here  the  royal  spider  ceaselessly 
entangled  the  world  in  his  skilful  nets. 

His  majesty  was  attending  vespers  in  the  scarcely 
completed  chapel.  The  chief  officer  of  the  palace,  Fray 
Antonio  de  Villacastin,  seeing  Ulrich  slip  from  his 
horse,  hastened  to  receive  the  tottering  soldier's  tidings, 
and  led  him  to  the  church. 

The  confitear  had  just  commenced,  but  Fray  An- 
tonio motioned  to  the  priests,  who  interrupted  the  Mass, 
and  Ulrich,  holding  the  prophet's  standard  high  aloft, 
exclaimed:  "An  unparalleled  victory! — Don  Juan.  , . 
October  7th. . . !  at  Lepanto — the  Ottoman  navy  totally 
destroyed.  .  .  . ! " 

Philip  heard  this  great  news  and  saw  the  standard, 
but  seemed  to  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears ;  not  a  musde 
in  his  face  stirred,  no  movement  betrayed  that  anything 
was  passing  in  his  mind.  Murmuring  in  a  sarcastic, 
rather  than  a  joyous  tone :  "  Don  Juan  has  dared 
much,''  he  gave  a  sign,  without  opening  the  letter,  to 
continue  the  Mass,  remaining  on  his  knees  as  if  nothing 
had  disturbed  the  sacred  rite. 

The  exhausted  messenger  sank  into  a  pew  and  did 
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not  wake  from  his  stupor,  until  the  communion  was  over 
and  the  king  had  ordered  a  Te  Deum  for  the  victory  of 
I^epanto. 

Then  he  rose,  and  as  he  came  out  of  the  pew  a 
newly-married  couple  passed  him,  the  architect,  Her- 
rera,  and  Isabella  Coello,  radiant  in  beauty. 

Ulrich  clenched  his  fist,  and  the  thought  passed 
through  his  mind,  that  he  would  cast  away  good-fortune, 
art  and  fame  as  carelessly  as  soap-bubbles,  if  he  could 
be  in  Herrera's  place. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

What  fame  is — Ulrich  was  to  learn! 

He  saw  in  Messina  the  hero  of  Lepanto  revered  as 
a  god.  Wherever  the  victor  appeared,  fair  hands 
strewed  flowers  in  his  path,  balconies  and  windows  were 
decked  with  hangings,  and  exulting  women  and  girls, 
joyous  children  and  grave  men  enthusiastically  shouted 
his  name  and  flung  laurel-wreaths  and  branches  to  him. 
Messages,  congratulations  and  gifts  arrived  from  all  the 
inonarchs  and  great  men  of  the  world. 

When  he  saw  the  wonderful  youth  dash  by,  Ulrich 
marvelled  that  his  steed  did  not  put  forth  wings  and 
soar  away  with  him  into  the  clouds.  But  he  too,  Na- 
varrete,  had  done  his  duty,  and  was  to  enjoy  the  sweet- 
ness of  renown.  When  he  appeared  on  Don  Juan's 
most  refractory  steed,  among  the  last  of  the  victor's 
train,  he  felt  that  he  was  not  overlooked,  and  often 
heard  people  tell  each  other  of  his  deeds. 
17 
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This  made  him  raise  his  head,  swelled  hb  heart, 
urged  him  into  new  paths  of  fame. 

The  commander-in-chief  also  longed  to  press  for- 
ward, but  found  himself  condemned  to  inactivity,  while 
he  saw  the  league  dissolve,  and  the  fruit  of  his  victory 
wither.  King  Philip*s  petty  jealousy  opposed  his  wishes, 
poisoned  his  hopes,  and  barred  the  realization  of  his 
dreams. 

Don  Juan  was  satiated  with  fame.  "  Power"  was 
the  food  for  which  he  longed.  The  busy  spider  in  the 
Escurial  could  not  deprive  him  of  the  laurel,  but  kis 
own  '^  word,''  his  highest  ambition  in  life,  his  pamer^ 
he  would  consent  to  share  with  no  mortal  man,  not 
even  his  brother. 

*'  Laurels  are  withering  leaves,  power  is  arable 
land,"  said  Don  Juan  to  Escovedo. 

It  befits  an  emperor's  son,  thought  Ulrich,  to  cher- 
ish such  lofty  wishes ;  to  men  of  lower  rank  fame  can 
remain  the  guiding  star  on  life's  pathway. 

The  elite  of  the  army  was  in  the  Netherlands;  there 
he  could  find  what  he  desired. 

Don  Juan  let  him  go,  and  when  fame  was  the  word, 
Ulrich  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  its  ill-wilL 

He  bore  the  standard  of  the  proud  "  Castilian"  regi- 
ment, and  when  strange  troops  met  him  as  he  entered 
a  city,  one  man  whispered  to  another:  "That  is  Navar- 
rcte,  who  was  in  the  van  at  every  assault  on  Haarlem, 
who,  when  all  fell  back  before  Alkmaar,  assailed  the 
walls  again,  it  was  not  his  fault  that  they  were  forced  to 
retreat ...  he  turned  the  scale  with  his  men  on  Mook- 
Heath.  .  .  have  you  heard  the  story?  How,  when 
struck  by  two  bullets,  he  wrapped  the  banner  around 
him,  and  fell  with,  and  on  it,  upon  the 
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And  now,  when  with  the  rebellious  army  he  had  left 
the  island  of  Schouwen  behind  him  and  was  marching 
througli  Brabant,  it  was  said: 

"  Navarrete !  It  was  he,  who  led  the  way  for  the 
Spaniards  with  the  standard  on  his  head,  when  they 
waded  through  the  sea  that  stormy  night,  to  surprise 
Zierikzee." 

Whoever  bore  arms  in  the  Netherlands  knew  his 
name;  but  the  citizens  also  knew  who  he  was,  and 
clenched  their  fists  when  they  spoke  of  him. 

On  the  battle-field,  in  the  water,  on  the  ice,  in  the 
breaches  of  their  firm  walls,  in  burning  cities,  in  streets 
and  alleys,  in  council-chambers  and  plundered  homes, 
he  had  confronted  them  as  a  murderer  and  destroyer. 
Yet,  though  the  word  fame  had  long  been  embittered  to 
him,  the  inhumanity  which  clung  to  his  deeds  had  the 
least  share  in  it. 

He  was  the  servant  of  his  monarch,  nothing  more. 
All  who  bore  the  name  of  Netherlander  were  to  him 
rebels  and  heretics,  condemned  by  God,  sentenced  by 
his  king ;  not  worthy  peasants,  skilful,  industrious  citi- 
zens, noble  men,  who  were  risking  property  and  life  for 
religion  and  liberty. 

This  impish  crew  disdained  to  pray  to  the  merciful 
mother  of  God  and  the  saints,  these  temple  violaters 
had  robbed  the  churches  of  their  statues,  driven  the 
pious  monks  and  nuns  from  their  cloisters !  They  called 
the  Pope  the  An ti- Christ,  and  in  every  conquered  city 
he  found  satirical  songs  and  jeering  verses  about  his 
lord,  the  king,  his  generals  and  all  Spaniards,, 

He  had  kept  the  faith  of  his  childhood,  which  was 
shared  by  every  one  who  bore  arms  with  him,  and  had 
17 
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easily  obtained  absolution,  nay,  encouragement   and 
praise,  for  the  most  terrible  deeds  of  blood. 

In  battle,  in  slaughter,  when  his  wounds  burned,  in 
plundering,  at  the  gaming-table,  everywhere  he  called 
upon  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  also,  but  very  rarely,  on  the 
"  word,"  fame. 

He  no  longer  believed  in  it,  for  it  did  not  realize 
what  he  had  anticipated.  The  laurel  now  rustled  oh 
his  curls  like  withered  leaves.  Fame  would  not  fill  the 
void  in  his  heart,  failed  to  satisfy  his  discontented  mind; 
power  offered  the  lonely  man  no  companionship  of  the 
soul,  it  could  not.  even  silence  the  voice  which  upbraided 
him — the  unapproachable  champion,  him  at  whom  no 
mortal  dared  to  look  askance — with  being  a  miserable 
fool,  defrauded  of  true  happiness  and  the  right  ambition. 

This  voice  tortured  him  on  the  soft  down  beds  in 
the  town,  on  the  straw  in  the  camp,  over  his  wine  and 
on  the  march. 

Yet  how  many  envied  him.  Ay !  when  he  bore  the 
standard  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  he  marched  like  a 
victorious  demi-god!  No  one  else  could  support  so 
well  as  he  the  heavy  pole,  plated  with  gold,  and  the 
large  embroidered  silken  banner,  which  might  have 
served  as  a  sail  for  a  stately  ship ;  but  he  held  the  staff. 
with  his  right  hand,  as  if  the  burden  intrusted  to  him 
was  an  easily-managed  toy.  Meantime,  with  inimitaUe 
solemnity,  he  threw  back  the  upper  portion  of  the  body 
and  his  curly  head,  placing  his  left  hand  on  his  hip. 
The  arch  of  the  broad  chest  stood  forth  in  fine  relief, 
and  with  it  the  breast-plate  and  points  of  his  armor.  He 
seemed  like  a  proud  ship  imder  swelling  sails,  and  even 
in  hostile  cities,  read  admiration  in  the  j^ances  of  the 
gaping  crowd.    Yet  he  was  a  miseraUey  discontented 
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man,  and  could  not  help  thinking  more  and  more  fre- 
quently of  Don  Juan's  "  word." 

He  no  longer  trusted  to  the  magic  power  of  a  word, 
as  in  former  times.  Still,  he  told  himself  that  the 
"  arable  field  "  of  the  emperor's  son,  "  power,"  was  some 
thing  lofty  and  great — ay,  the  loftiest  aim  a  man  could 
hope  to  attain. 

Is  not  omnipotence  God's  first  attribute  ?  And 
now,  on  the  march  from  Schouwen  through  Brabant, 
power  beckoned  to  him.  He  had  already  tasted  it, 
when  the  mutinous  army  to  which  he  belonged  at- 
tempted to  pillage  a  smithy.  He  had  stepped  before  the 
spoilers  and  saved  the  artisan's  life  and  property. 
Whoever  swung  the  hammer  before  the  bellows  was 
sacred  to  him;  he  had  formerly  shared  gains  and 
booty  with  many  a  plundered  member  of  his  father's 
craft. 

He  now  carried  a  captain's  staff,  but  this  was  mere 
mummery,  child's  play,  nothing  more.  A  merry  sol- 
dier's-cook  wore  a  captain's  plume  on  the  side 
of  his  tall  hat.  The  field-officer,  most  of  the  captains 
and  the  lieutenants,  had  retired  after  the  great  mutiny 
on  the  island  of  Schouwen  was  accomplished,  and  their 
places  were  now  occupied  by  ensigns,  sergeants  and 
quartermasters.  The  higher  officers  had  gone  to  Brus- 
sels, and  the  mutinous  army  marched  without  any  chief 
through  Brabant. 

They  had  not  received  their  well-earned  pay  for 
twenty-two  months,  and  the  starving  regiments  now 
souglit  means  of  support  wherever  they  could  find 
them. 

Two  years  since,  after  the  battie  of  Mook-Heath,  the 
army  had  helped  itself,  and  at  that  time,  as  often  hap* 
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pened  on  similar  occasions,  an  Eletto*  had  been  chosen 
from  among  the  rebellious  subaltern  officers.  Ulrich 
had  then  been  lying  seriously  wounded,  but  after  the 
end  of  the  mutiny  was  told  by  many,  that  no  other 
would  have  been  made  Eletto  had  he  only  been  well 
and  present.  Now  an  Eletto  was  again  to  be  chosen, 
and  whoever  was  elected  would  have  command  of  at 
least  three  thousand  nien,  and  possibly  more,  as  it  was 
expected  that  other  regiments  would  join  the  insurrec- 
tion. To  command  an  army !  This  was  power,  this 
was  the  highest  attainment;  it  was  worth  risking  life  to 
obtain  it. 

The  regiments  pitched  their  camp  at  Herenthals, 
and  here  the  election  was  to  be  held. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  tents,  the  distribution 
of  the  wagons  which  surrounded  the  camp  like  a 
wall,  the  stationing  of  field-pieces  at  the  least  protected 
places,  Ulrich  had  the  most  authority,  and  while 
exercising  it  forced  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  to  appear  gentle  and  yielding,  when  he  would  £eu: 
rather  have  uttered  words  of  command.  He  lived  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement ;  sleep  deserted  his  couch,  he 
imagined  that  every  word  he  heard  referred  to  himself 
and  his  election. 

During  these  days  he  learned  to  smile  when  he  was 
angry,  to  speak  pleasantly  while  curses  were  burning  on 
his  lips.  He  was  careful  not  to  betray  by  look,  word, 
or  deed  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  as  he  feared  the 
ridicule  that  would  ensue  should  he  fail  to  achieve  his 
purpose. 

One  more  day,   one  more  night,  and  perhaps  he 

*  The  chosen  one.      The  Italian  form  is  used,  instead  of  the 

Spanish  eUcto. 
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would  be  commander-in-chief,  able  to  conquer  a  king- 
dom and  keep  the  world  in  terror.  ,  Perhaps,  only  per- 
haps; for  another  was  seeking  with  dangerous  means  to 
obtain  control  of  the  army. 

This  was  Sergeant-Major  and  Quartermaster  Zor- 
rillo,  an  excellent  and  popular  soldier,  who  had  been 
chosen  Eletto  after  the  battle  of  Mook-Heath,  but  vol- 
untarily resigned  his  office  at  the  first  serious  opposition 
he  encountered. 

It  was  said  that  he  had  done  this  by  his  wife's 
counsel,  and  this  woman  was  Ulrich's  most  dangerous 
foe. 

Zorrillo  belonged  to  another  regiment,  but  Ulrich 
had  long  known  him  and  his  companion,  the  "  camp- 
sibyl." 

Wine  was  sold  in  the  quartermaster's  tent,  which, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  had  been  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  officers  and  chaplains. 

The  sibyl  entertained  the  officers  with  her  gay.  con- 
versation, while  they  drank  or  sat  at  the  gaming-table ; 
she  probably  owed  her  name  to  the  skill  she  displayed 
in  telling  fortunes  by  cards.  The  common  soldiers 
liked  her  too,  because  she  took  care  of  their  sick  wives 
and  children. 

Navarrete  preferred  to  spend  his  time  in  his  own 
regiment,  so  he  did  not  meet  the  Zorrillos  often  until  the 
mutiny  at  Schouwen  and  on  the  march  through  Bra- 
bant. He  had  never  sought,  and  now  avoided  them  ; 
for  he  knew  the  sibyl  was  leaving  no  means  untried  to 
secure  her  partner's  election.  Therefore  he  disliked 
them ;  yet  he  could  not  help  occasionally  entering  their 
tent,  for  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny  held  their  counsels 
there.     Zorrillo  always  received  him  courteously ;  but 
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his  companion  gazed  at  him  so  intently  and  searchinglyy 
that  an  anxious  feeling,  very  unusual  to  the  bold  fellow, 
stole  over  hinu 

He  could  not  help  asking  himself  whether  he  had 
seen  her  before,  and  when  the  thought  that  she  perhaps 
resembled  his  mother,  once  entered  his  mind,  he  an- 
grily rejected  it. 

The  day  before  she  had  offered  to  tell  his  fortune ; 
but  he  refused  point-blank,  for  surely  no  good  tidings 
could  come  to  him  from  those  lips. 

To-day  she  had  asked  what  his  Christian  name  was, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  years  he  remembered  that  he 
was  also  called  "  Ulrich."  Now  he  was  nothing  but 
"  Navarrete,"  to  himself  and  others.  He  lived  solely  for 
himself,  and  the  more  reserved  a  man  is,  the  more  easily 
his  Christian  name  is  lost  to  him. 

As,  years  before,  he  had  told  the  master  that  he  was 
called  nothing  but  Ulrich,  he  now  gave  the  harsh  an- 
swer :  "  I  am  Navarrete,  that's  enough  !" 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

Towards  evening,  the  members  of  the  mutiny  met 
at  the  Zorrillos  to  hold  a  council.  • 

The  weather  outside  was  hot  and  sultry,  and  the  more 
people  assembled,  the  heavier  and  more  oppressive  be- 
came the  air  within  the  spacious  tent,  the  interior  of  which 
looked  plain  enough,  for  its  whole  furniture  consisted  of 
some  small  roughly-made  tables,  some  benches  and 
chairs,  and  one  large  table,  and  a  superb  ebony  chest 
with  ivory  ornaments,  evidently  stolen  property.  On 
this  work  of  art  lay  the  pillows  used  at  night,  booty  ob- 
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tained  at  Haarlem ;  they  were  covered  with  bright  but 
worn-out  silk,  which  had  long  shown  the  need  of  the 
thrifty  touch  of  a  woman's  hand.  Pictures  of  the  saints 
were  pasted  on  the  walls,  and  a  crucifix  hung  over  the 
door. 

Behind  the  great  table,  between  a  basket  and  the 
wine  cask,  from  which  the  sibyl  replenished  the 
mugs,  stood  a  high-backed  chair.  A  coarse  bar- 
maid, who  had  grown  up  in  the  camp,  served  the 
assembled  men,  but  she  had  no  occasion  to  hurry,  for 
the  Spaniards  were  slow  drinkers. 

The  guests  sat,  closely  crowded  together,  in  a  circle, 
and  seemed  grave  and  taciturn ;  but  their  words  sounded 
passionate,  imperious,  defiant,  and  the  speakers  often 
struck  their  coats  of  mail  with  their  clenched  fists,  or 
pounded  on  the  floor  with  their  swords. 

If  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion,  the  disputants 
flew  into  a  furious  rage,  and  then  a  chorus  of  fierce, 
blustering  voices  rose  like  a  tenfold  echo.  It  often 
seemed  as  if  the  next  instant  swords  must  fly  from  their 
sheaths  and  a  bloody  brawl  begin ;  but  Zorrillo,  who 
had  been  chosen  to  preside  over  the  meeting,  only 
needed  to  raise  his  baton  and  command  order,  to  trans- 
form the  roar  into  a  low  muttering;  the  weather-beaten, 
scarred,  pitiless  soldiers,  even  when  mutineers,  yielded 
willing  obedience  to  the  word  of  command  and  the 
iron  constraint  of  discipline. 

On  the  sea  and  at  Schouwen  their  splendid  costumes 
had  obtained  a  beggarly  appearance.  The  velvet  and 
brocade  extorted  from  the  rich  citizens  of  Antwerp,  now 
hung  tattered  and  faded  around  their  sinewy  limbs. 
They  looked  like  foot-pads,  vagabonds,  pirates,  yet  sat, 
as  military  custom  required,  exactly  in  the  order  of  their 
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rank ;  on  the  march  and  in  the  camp,  every  insurgent 
willingly  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  new  leader,  who  by  the 
fortune  of  war  had  thrown  pairs-royal  on  the  drumhead. 

One  thing  was  certain  :  some  decisive  action  must 
be  taken.  Every  one  needed  doublets  and  shoes,  money 
and  good  lodgings.  But  in  what  way  could  these 
be  most  easily  procured  ?  By  parleying  and  submitting 
on  acceptable  conditions,  said  some;  by  remaining 
free  and  capturing  a  city,  roared  others ;  first  wealthy 
Mechlin,  which  could  be  speedily  reached.  There  they 
could  get  what  they  wanted  without  money. 

Zorrillo  counselled  prudent  conduct ;  Navarrete 
impetuously  advised  bold  action.  They,  the  insurgents, 
he  cried,  were  stronger  than  any  other  military  force  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  need  fear  no  one.  If  they  begged 
and  entreated  they  would  be  dismissed  with  copper 
coins ;  but  if  they  enforced  their  demands  they  would 
become  rich  and  prosperous. 

With  flashing  eyes  he  extolled  what  the  troops,  and 
he  himself  had  done;  he  enlarged  upon  the  hardships 
they  had  borne,  the  victories  won  for  the  king.  He 
asked  nothing  but  good  pay  for  blood  and  toil,  good  pay, 
not  coppers  and  worthless  promises. 

Loud  shouts  of  approval  followed  his  speech,  and  a 
gunner,  who  now  held  the  rank  of  captain,  exclaimed 
enthusiastically : 

"  Navarrete,  the  hero  of  Lepanto  and  Haarlem^ 
is  right !     I  know  whom  I  will  choose." 

"Victor,  victor  Navarrete!"  echoed  from  many 
a  bearded  lip. 

But  Zorrillo  interrupted  these  declarations,  exclaiming, 
not  without  dignity,  while  raising  his  baton  still  higher. 

**  The  election  will  take  place  to-morrow,  gentlemen; 
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we  are  holding  a  council  to-day.  It  is  very  warm  in 
here ;  I  feel  it  as  much  as  you  do.  But  before  we  sep- 
arate, listen  a  few  minutes  to  a  man,  who  means  well." 

Zorrillo  now  explained  all  the  reasons,  which  induced 
him  to  counsel  negotiations  and  a  firiendly  agreement 
with  the  commander-in-chief.  There  was  sound,  states- 
manlike logic  in  his  words,  yet  his  language  did  not  lack 
warmth  and  charm.  The  men  perceived  that  he 
was  in  earnest,  and  while  he  spoke  the  sibyl  went  behind 
liim,  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  his  brow  with  her  handkerchief.  Zorrillo 
perniittetl  it,  and  without  interrupting  himself,  gave  her 
a  grateful,  affectionate  glance. 

The  bronzed  warriors  liked  to  look  at  her,  and  even 
permitted  her  to  utter  a  word  of  advice  or  warning 
during  their  discussions,  for  she  was  a  wise  woman,'  not 
one  of  the  ordinary  stamp.  Her  blue  eyes  sparkled 
with  intelligence  and  mirth,  her  full  lips  seemed  formed 
for  quick,  gay  repartee,  she  was  always  kind  and  cheer- 
ful in  her  manner  even  to  the  most  insignificant.  But 
whence  came  the  deep  hnes  about  her  red  mouth  and 
the  outer  corners  of  her  eyes?  She  covered,  them  with 
rouge  every  day,  to  conceal  the  evidence  of  the  sor- 
rowful hours  she  spent  when  alone  ?  The  lines  were  well 
disguised,  yet  they  increased,  and  year  by  year  grew 
deeper. 

No  wrinkle  had  yet  dared  to  appear  on  the  narrow 
forehead ;  and  the  delicate  features,  dazzlingly-white 
teeth,  girlish  figure,  and  winning  smile  lent  this  woman 
a  youthful  aspect.  She  might  be  thirty,  or  perhaps  even 
past  forty. 

A  pleasure  made  her  younger  by  ten  summers,  a 
vexation   transformed  her  into  a  matron.     The  snow- 
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white  hair,  carefully  arranged  on  her  forehead,  seemed 
to  indicate  somewhat  advanced  age ;  but  it  was  known 
that  it  had  turned  grey  in  a  few  days  and  nights,  eight 
years  before,  when  a  discontented  blackguard  stabbed  the 
quartermaster,  and  he  lay  for  weeks  at  the  point  of  death. 

This  white  hair  harmonized  admirably  with  the  red 
cheeks  of  the  camp-sibyl,  who  appreciating  the  fact,  did 
not  dye  it. 

During  Zorrillo's  speech  her  eyes  more  than  once 
rested  on  Ulrich  with  a  strangely  intense  expression. 
As  soon  as  he  paused,  she  went  back  again  behind  the 
table  to  the  crying  child,  to  cradle  it  in  her  arms. 

Zorrillo — perceiving  that  a  new  and  violent  argu- 
ment was  about  to  break  forth  among  the  men — closed 
the  meeting.  Before  adjourning,  however,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  the  election  should  be  held 
on  the  morrow. 

While  the  soldiers  noisily  rose,  some  shaking  hands 
with  Zorrillo,  some  with  Navarrete,  the  stately  sergeant- 
major  of  a  German  lansquenet  troop,  which  was  sta- 
tioned in  Antwerp,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  insurgents, 
entered  the  wide  open  door  of  the  tent.  His  dress  was 
gay  and  in  good  order;  a  fine  Dalmatian  dog  fol- 
lowed him. 

A  thunder-storm  had  begun,  and  it  was  raining 
violently.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  were  twisting  their 
rosaries,  and  repeating  prayers,  but  neither  thunder, 
lightning,  nor  water  seemed  to  have  destroyed  the  Ger- 
man's good  temper,  for  he  shook  the  drops  firom  his 
plumed  hat  with  a  merry  "phew,"  gaily  introducing 
himself  to  his  comrades  as  an  envoy  fi-om  the  Pollviller 
regiment. 

His  companions,  he  said,  were  not  disinclined  to 
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join  the  "free  army" — he  had  come  to  ask  how  the 
masters  of  Schouwen  fared. 

Zorrillo  offered  the  sergeant-major  a  chair,  and.  aftei 
the  latter  had  raised  and  emptied  two  beakers  from  the 
barmaid's  pewter  waiter  in  quick  succession,  he  glanced 
around  the  circle  of  his  rebel  comrades.  Some  he  had 
met  before  in  various  countries,  and  shook  hands  with 
them.  Then  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Ulrich,  pondering 
where  and  under  what  standard  he  had  seen  this  magnifi- 
cent, fair-haired  warrior. 

Navarre te  recognizing  the  merry  lansquenet,  Hans 
Eitelfritz  of  Colin  on  the  Spree,  held  out  his  hand, 
and  cried  in  the  Spanish  language,  which  the  lansquenet 
had  also  used : 

'*  You  are  Hans  Eitelfritz !  Do  you  remember 
Christmas  in  the  Black  Forest,  Master  Moor,  and  the 
Alcazar  in  Madrid  ?" 

"  Ulrich,  young  Master  Ulrich !  Heavens  and 
earth  !"  cried  Eitelfritz ; — but  suddenly  interrupted  him- 
self; for  the  sibyl,  who  had  risen  from  the  table  to 
bring  the  envoy,  with  her  own  hands,  a  larger  goblet  of 
wine,  dropped  the  beaker  close  beside  him. 

Zorrillo  and  he  hastily  sprung  to  support  the  totter- 
ing woman,  who  was  almost  fainting.  But  she  recov- 
ered herself,  waving  them  back  with  a  mute  gesture. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  every  one  was 
startled;  for  she  stood  as  if  benumbed,  her  bright, 
youthful  face  had  suddenly  become  aged  and  haggard. 

''  What  is  the  matter  ^"  asked  Zorrillo  anxiously. 

Recovering  her  self-control,  she  answered  hastily : 

"  The  thunder,  the  storm.  ..." 

Then,  with  short,  light  steps,  she  went  back  to  the 
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table,  and  as  she  resumed  her  seat  the  bell  for  evening 
prayers  was  heard  outside. 

Most  of  the  company  rose  to  obey  the  summons. 

"  Good-bye  till  to-morrow  morning,  Sergeant !  The 
election  will  take  place  early  to-morrow." 

'  A  DioSy  a  Diosy  hasta  mas  ver^  Sibiia^  d  Diasf^ 
was  loudly  shouted,  and  soon  most  of  the  guests  had 
left  the  tent. 

Those  who  remained  behind  were  scattered  among 
the  different  tables.  Ulrich  sat  at  one  alone  with  Hans 
Eitelfritz. 

The  lansquenet  had  declined  Zorrillo's  invitation  to 
join  him ;  an  old  friend  from  Madrid  was  present,  with 
whom  he  wished  to  talk  over  happier  days.  The  other 
willingly  assented ;  for  what  he  had  intended  to  say  to 
liis  companions  was  against  Ulrich  and  his  views.  The 
longer  the  sergeant-major  detained  him  the  better. 

Everything  that  recalled  Master  Moor  was  dear  to 
Ulrich,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  with  Hans  Elitel- 
fritz,  he  again  greeted  him  in  a  strange  mixture  of 
Spanish  and  German.  He  had  forgotten  his  home^  but 
still  retained  a  partial  recollection  of  his  native  langoage- 
Every  one  supposed  him  to  be  a  Spaniard,  and  he  him- 
self felt  as  if  he  were  one. 

Hans  Eitelfritz  had  much  to  tell  Ulrich;  he  had 
often  met  Moor  in  Antwerp,  and  been  kindly  received 
in  his  studio. 

What  pleasure  it  afforded  Navarrete  to  hear  from 
the  noble  artist,  how  he  enjoyed  being  able  to  speak 
German  again  after  so  many  years,  difficult  as  it  was. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  cmst  melted  away  fix>m  his  heart,  and 
none  of  those  present  had  ever  seen  him  so  gay,  so  full 
of  youthful  vivacity.     Only  one  person  knew  that  he 
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could  laugh  and  play  noisily,  and  this  one  was  the 
beautiful  woman  at  the  long  table,  who  knew  not 
whether  she  should  die  of  joy,  or  sink  into  the  earth 
with  shame. 

She  had  taken  the  year  old  infant  from  the  basket. 
It  was  a  pale,  puny  little  creature,  whose  father  ha4 
fallen  in  battle,  and  whose  mother  had  deserted  it. 

The  handsome  standard-bearer  yonder  was  called 
Ulrich !  He  must  be  her  son !  Alas,  and  she  could 
only  cast  stolen  glances  at  him,  listen  by  stealth  to  the 
German  words  that  fell  from  the  beloved  lips.  Nothing 
escaped  her  notice,  yet  while  looking  and  listening,  her 
thoughts  wandered  to  a  far  distant  country,  long  van- 
ished days ;  beside  the  bearded  giant  she  saw  a  beauti- 
ful, curly-haired  child;  besides  the  man's  deep  voice 
she  heard  clear,  sweet  childish  tones,  that  called  her 
"  mother"  and  rang  out  in  joyous,  silvery  laughter. 

The  pale  child  in  her  arms  often  raised  its  little 
hand  to  its  cheek,  which  was  wet  with  the  tears  of 
the  woman,  who  tended  it.  How  hard,  how  unspeak- 
ably, terribly  hard  it  was  for  this  woman,  with  the 
youthful  face  and  white  locks,  to  remain  quiet !  How 
she  longed  to  start  up  and  call  joyously  to  the  child, 
the  man,  her  lover's  enemy,  but  her  own,  own  Ulrich : 
"  Look  at  me,  look  at  me !  I  am  your  mother.  You 
are  mine !  Come,  come  to  my  heart '  I  will  never 
leave  you  more  !" 

Ulrich  now  laughed  heartily  again,  not  suspecting 
what  was  passing  in  a  mother's  heart,  close  beside  him; 
he  had  no  eyes  for  her,  and  only  listened  to  the  jests  of 
the  German  lansquenet,  with  whom  he  drained  beaker 
after  beaker. 

The  strange  child  served  as  a  shield  to  protect  the 
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camp-sibyl  from  her  son's  eyes,  and  also  to  conceal  from 
him  that  she  was  w'atching,  listening,  weeping. 

Eitelfritz  talked  most  and  made  one  joke  after  an- 
other ;  but  she  did  not  laugh,  and  only  wished  he  would 
stop  and  let  Ulrich  speak,  that  she  might  be  permitted 
to  hear  his  voice  again. 

"  Give  the  dog  Lelaps  a  little  comer  of  the  settle," 
cried  Hans  Eitelfritz.  "  He'll  get  his  feet  wet  on  the 
damp  floor — for  the  rain  is  trickling  in — and  take 
cold.     This  choice  fellow  isn't  like  ordinary  dogs." 

"  Do  you  call  the  tiger  Lelaps?"  asked  Ulrich.  "An 
odd  name." 

"  I  got  him  from  a  student  at  Tubingen,  dainty 
Junker  Fritz  of  Hallberg,  in  exchange  for  an  elephant's 
tusk  I  obtained  in  the  Levant,  and  he  owes  his  name  to 
the  merry  rogue.  I  tell  you,  he's  wiser  than  many 
learned  men ;  he  ought  to  be  called  Doctor  Lelaps." 

"  He's  a  pretty  creature." 

"  Pretty !  More,  far  more !  For  instance,  at  Naples 
we  had  the  famous  Mortadella  sausage  for  breakfest, 
and  being  engaged  in  eager  conversation,  I  forgot  him. 
What  did  my  Lelaps  do  ?  He  slipped  quietly  into  the 
garden,  returned  with  a  bunch  of  forget-me-nots  in  his 
mouth,  and  offered  it  to  me,  as  a  gallant  presents  a  bou- 
quet to  his  fair  one.  That  meant :  dogs  liked  sausage 
too,  and  it  was  not  seemly  to  forget  him.  What  do  you 
say  to  that  show  of  sense  ?" 

*'  I  think  your  imagination  more  remarkable  than 
the  dog's  sagacity." 

"  You  believed  in  my  good  fortune  in  the  old  dajrs, 
do  you  now  doubt  this  true  story  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  that  is  rather  preposterous,  for  whoever 
loyally  and  faithfully  trusts  good-fortune — your  good 
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fortune — is  ill-advised.  Have  you  composed  any  ne\V 
songs  ?" 

"  That  is  all  over  now !"  sighed  the  trooper.  "  See 
this  scar !  Since  an  infidel  dog  cleft  my  skull  before 
Tunis,  I  can  write  no  more  verses ;  yet  it  hasn't  grown 
quiet  in  my  upper  story  on  that ,  account.  I  lie  now, 
instead  of  composing.  My  boon  companions  enjoy  the 
nonsensical  trash,  when  I  pour  it  forth  at  the  tavern." 

"  And  the  broken  skull :  is  that  a  forget-me-not 
story  too,  or  was  it.  .  .  ." 

"  Look  here !  It's  the  actual  truth.  It  was  a  bad 
blow,  but  there's  a  grain  of  good  in  everything  evil. 
For  instance,  we  were  in  the  African  desert  just  dying 
of  thirst,  for  that  belongs  to  the  desert  as  much  as  the  dot 
does  to  the  letter  i.  Lelaps  yonder  was  with  me,  and 
scented  a  spring.  Then  it  was  necessary  to  dig,  but  I 
had  neither  spade  nor  hatchet,  so  I  took  out  the  loose 
part  of  the  skull,  it  was  a  hard  piece  of  bone,  and  dug 
with  it  till  the  water  gushed  out  of  the  sand,  then  I 
drank  out  of  my  brain-pan  as  if  it  were  a  goblet." 

"  Man,  man !"  exclaimed  Ulrich,  striking  his  clenched 
fist  on  the  table. 

"  Do  you  suppose  a  dog  can't  scent  a  spring  ?" 
asked  Eitelfritz,  with  comical  wrath.  "  Lelaps  here  was 
born  in  Africa,  the  native  land  of  tigers,  and  his 
mother.  .  .  ." 

''  I  thought  you  got  him  in  Tubingen  ?" 

'*  I  said  just  now  that  I  tell  lies.  I  imposed  upon 
you,  when  I  made  you  think  Lelaps  came  from  Swabia ; 
he  was  really  born  in  the  desert,  where  the  tigers  live. 
No  offence,  Herr  Ulrich  !  We'll  keep  our  jests  for  an- 
other evening.  As  soon  as  I'm  knocked  down,  I  stop 
my  nonsense.     Now  tell  me,  where  shall  I  find  Nav- 

iS 
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arrete,  the  standard-bearer,  the  hero  of  Lepanto  and 
Schouwen?  He  must  be  a  bold  fellow;  they  say 
Zorrillo  and  he.  ..." 

The  lansquenet  had  spoken  loudly;  the  quarter- 
master, who  caught  the  name  Navarrete,  turned,  and 
his  eyes  met  Ulrich's. 

He  must  be  on  his  guard  against  this  man. 

The  instant  Zorrillo  recognized  him  as  a  German,  he 
would  hold  a  powerful  weapon.  The  Spaniards  would 
give  the  command  only  to  a  Spaniard. 

This  thought  now  occurred  to  him  for  the  first  time. 
It  had  needed  the  meeting  with  Hans  Eitelfiitz,  to  re- 
mind him  that  he  belonged  to  a  different  nation  from 
his  comrades.  Here  was  a  danger  to  be  encountered, 
so  with  the  rapid  decision,  acquired  in  the  school  of 
war,  he  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  his  countryman's^  say- 
ing in  a  low,  impressive  tone :  "  You  are  my  fiiend, 
Hans  Eitelfritz,  and  have  no  wish  to  injure  me." 

"  Zounds,  no !     What's  up  ?" 

"  Well  then,  keep  to  yourself  where  and  how  we  first 
met  each  other.  Don't  interrupt  me.  1*11  tell  you  later 
in  my  tent,  where  you  must  take  up  your  quarters,  how 
I  gained  my  name,  and  what  I  have  experienced  m  life. 
Don't  show  your  surprise,  and  keep  calm.  I,  Ulrich, 
the  boy  from  the  Black  Forest,  am  the  man  you  seek,  I 
am  Navarrete." 

*  You  ?"  asked  the  lansquenet,  opening  his  eyes  in 
amazement.  "  Nonsense !  You're  paying  me  off  for 
the  yarns  I  told  you  just  now." 

'  No,  Hans  Eitelfritz,  no !  I  am  not  jesting,"  I  mean  it 
lam  Navarrete!  Nay  more!  Ifyou  keep  your  mouth  shut, 
and  the  devil  doesn't  put  his  finger  into  the  pie,  I  thinki 
•pi*e  of  ?l\  f\iQ  ZoiTillos,  I  shall  be  Eletto  to-mnirow 
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You  know  the  Spanish  temper !  The  German  Ulrich 
will  be  a  very  different  person  to  them  from  the  Cas- 
tilian  Navarrete.  It  is  in  your  po\yer  to  spoil  my 
chance." 

The  other  interrupted  him  by  a  peal  of  loud,  joyous 
laughter,  then  shouted  to  the  dog :  "  Up,  Lelaps !  My 
respects  to  Caballero  Navarrete." 

The  Spaniards  frowned,  for  they  thought  the  German 
was  drunk,  but  Hans  Eitelfritz  needed  more  liquor 
than  that  to  upset  his  sobriety. 

Flashing  a  mischievous  glance  at  Ulrich  from  his 
bright  eyes,  he  whispered :  "  If  necessary,  I  too  can  be 
silent.  You  man  without  a  country  I  You  soldier  of 
fortune !  A  Swabian  the  commander  of  these  stiff- 
necked  braggarts.     Now  see  how  I'll  help  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  "  asked  Ulrich ;  but 
Hans  Eitelfritz  had  already  raised  the  huge  goblet, 
banging  it  down  again  so  violently  that  the  table  shook. 
Then  he  struck  the  top  with  his  clenched  fist,  and  when 
the  Spaniards  fixed  their  eyes  on  him,  shouted  in  their 
language  :  "  Yes,  indeed,  it  was  delightful  in  those  days, 
Caballero  Navarrete.  Your  uncle,  the  noble  Conde  in 
what's  its  name,  that  place  in  Castile,  you  know,  and 
the  Condfcsa  and  Condesilla.  Splendid  people!  Do 
you  remember  the  coal-black  horses  with  snow-white 
tails  in  your  father's  stable,  and  the  old  servant  Enrique. 
There  wasn't  a  longer  nose  than  his  in  all  Castile ! 
Once,  when  I  was  in  Burgos,  I  saw  a  queer,  longish 
shadow  coming  round  a  street  corner,  and  two  minutes 
after,  first  a  nose  and  then  old  Enrique  appeared. " 

''  Yes,  yes, "  replied   Ulrich,  guessing  the  lansque- 
net's purpose.    "  But  it  has  grown  late  while  we've  been 
gossiping ;  let  us  go  !  " 
18 
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The  woman  at  the  table  had  not  heard  the  whispers 
exchanged  between  the  two  men ;  but  she  guessed  the 
object  of  the  lansquenet's  loud  words.  As  the  latter 
slowly  rose,  she  laid  the  child  in  the  basket,  drew  a 
long  breath,  pressed  her  fingers  tightly  upon  her  eyes 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  went  directly  up  to  her  son. 


Florette  did  not  know  herself,  whether  she  owed 
the  name  of  sibyl  to  her  skill  in  telling  fortxmes  by  cards, 
or  to  her  wise  counsel.  Twelve  years  before,  while  still 
sharing  the  tent  of  the  Walloon  captain  Grandgagnage, 
it  had  been  given  her,  she  could  not  say  how  or  by 
whom.  The  fortune-telling  she  had  learned  from  a  sea- 
captain's  widow,  with  whom  she  had  lodged  a  long 
time. 

When  her  voice  grew  sharp  and  weaker,  in  order  to 
retain  consideration  and  make  herself  important,  she 
devoted  herself  to  predicting  the  future;  her  versatile 
mind,  her  ambition,  and  the  knowledge  of  human- 
nature  gained  in  the  camp  and  during  her  wanderings 
fi-om  land  to  land,  aided  her  to  acquire  remarkable  skill 
in  this  strange  pursuit. 

Officers  of  the  highest  rank  had  sat  opposite  to  her  . 
cards,  listening  to  her  oracular  sayings,  and  Zorrillo,  the 
man  who  had  now  been  her  lover  for  ten  years,  owed  ir 
to  her  influence,  that  he  did  not  lose  his  position  as 
quartermaster  after  the  last  mutiny. 

Hans  Eitelfiitz  had  heard  of  her  skill  and  when,  as 
he  was  leaving,  she  approached  and  offered  to  question 
the  cards  for  him,  he  would  not  allow  Ulrich  to  prevent 
him  fi-om  casting  a  glance  into  the  fiiture. 

On  the  whole,  what  was  predicted  to  him  sounded 
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favorable,  but  the  prophetess  did  not  keep  entirely  to  the 
point,  for  in  turning  the  cards  she  found  much  to  say  to 
Ulrich,  and  once,  pointing  to  the  red  and  green  knaves, 
remarked  thoughtfully:  "That  is  you,  Navarrete;  that 
is  this  gentleman.  You  must  have  met  each  other  on 
some  Christmas  day,  and  not  here,  but  in  Germany ;  if 
I  see  rightly,  in  Swabia." 

She  had  just  overheard  all  this. 

But  a  shudder  ran  through  Ulrich's  frame  when  h*e 
heard  it,  and  this  woman,  whose  questioning  glance  had 
always  disturbed  him,  now  inspired  him  with  a  myste- 
rious dread,  which  he  could  not  control.  He  rose  to 
withdraw ;  but  she  detained  him,  saying :  "  Now  it  is 
your  turn,  Captain." 

"  Some  other  time,"  replied  Ulrich,  repellently. 
"  Good  fortune  always  comes  in  good  time,  and  to 
know  ill-luck  in  advance,  is  a  misfortune  I  should  think." 

"  I  can  read  the  past,  too." 

Ulrich  started.  He  must  learn  what  his  rival's  com- 
panion knew  of  his  former  life,  so  he  answered  quickly : 
*'  Well,  for  aught  I  care,  begin." 

"  Gladly,  gladly,  but  wh^n  I  look  into  the  past,  I 
must  be  alone  with  the  questioner.  Be  kind  enough  to 
give  Zorrillo  your  company  for  quarter  of  an  hour.  Ser- 
geant." 

"  Don't  believe  everything  she  tells  you,  and  don*t 
look  too  deep  into  her  eyes.  Come,  Lelaps,  my 
son!"  cried  the  lansquenet,  and  did  as  he  was  re- 
quested. 

The  woman  dealt  the  cards  silently,  with  trembling 
hands,  but  Ulrich  thought:  "  Now  she  will  try  to  sound 
me,  and  a  thousand  to  one  will  do  everything  in  her 
power  to  disgust  me  with  desiring  the  Eletto's  baton. 
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That's  the  way  blockheads  are  caught  We  will  keep  to 
the  past." 

His  companion  met  this  resolution  halfway ;  for  be- 
fore she  had  dealt  the  last  two  rows,  she  rested  her  chin 
on  the  cards  in  her  hands  and,  trying  to  meet  his  glance^ 
asked : 

"  How  shall  we  begin  ?  Do  you  still  remember  your 
chUdhood  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Your  father  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time.  Dor't  the 
cards  tell  you,  that  he  is  dead  ?■*' 

"  Dead,  dead : — of  course  he's  dead.  You  had  a 
mother  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  answered  impatiently ;  for  he  was  un- 
willing to  talk  with  this  woman  about  his  mother. 

She  shrank  back  a  little,  and  said  sadly:  "That 
sounds  very  harsh.  Do  you  no  longer  like  to  think  of 
your  mother  ?  " 

"  What  is  that  to  you  ?" 

"  I  must  know." 

"  No,  what  concerns  my  mother  is. ...  I  will^is  too 
good  for  juggling." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  a  glance  from 
which  he  shrank.  Then  she  silently  laid  down  the  last 
cards,  and  asked :  "  Do  you  want  to  hear  anything 
about  a  sweetheart  ?  " 

"  I  have  none.  But  how  you  look  at  me !  Have 
you  grown  tired  of  Zorrillo  ?  I  am  ill-suited  for  a 
gallant." 

Slie  shuddered  slightly.  Her  bright  face  had  again 
grown  old,  so  old  and  weary  that  he  pitied  her.  But 
she   soon   regained   her    composure,   and    continued : 
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"  AVhat  are  you  saying  ?  Ask  the  questions  yourself 
now,  if  you  please." 

"  Where  is  my  native  place  ?  " 

**  A  wooded,  mountainous  region  in  Germany." 

"  Ah,  ha !  and  what  do  you  know  of  my  father  ?  " 

"  You  look  like  him,  there  is  an  astonishing  resem- 
blance in  the  forehead  and  eyes ;  his  voice,  too,  was  ex- 
actly Hke  yours." 

"  A  chip  of  the  old  block." 

**  Well,  well.    '  1  see  Adam  before  me.  .  .  ." 

**  Adam  ?"  asked  Ulrich,  and  the  blood  left  his 
cheeks. 

"  Yes,  his  name  was  Adam,"  she  continued  more 
boldly,  with  increasing  vivacity:  **  there  he  stands.  He 
wears  a  smith's  apron,  a  small  leather  cap  rests  on  his 
fiiir  hair.  Auriculas  and  balsams  stand  in  the  bow- win- 
dow. A  roan  horse  is  being  shod  in  the  market-place 
below." 

The  soldier's  head  swam,  the  happiest  period  of  his 
childhood,  which  he  had  not  recalled  for  a  long  time, 
again  rose  before  his  memory ;  he  saw  his  father  stand 
before  him,  and  the  woman,  the  sibyl  yonder,  had  the 
eyes  and  mouth,  not  of  his  mother,  but  of  the  Madonna 
he  had  destroyed  with  his  maul-stick.  Scarcely  able  to 
control  himself,  he  grasped  her  hand,  pressing  it  violently, 
and  asked  in  German  : 

"  What  is  my-  name  ?  And  what  did  my  mother 
call  me  ?  " 

She  lowered  her  eyes  as  if  in  shame,  and  whispered 
softly  in  German  •■  "  Ulrich,  Ulrich,  my  darling,  my 
little  boy,  my  lamb,  Ulrich — my  child  !  Condemn  me, 
desert  me,  curse  me,  but  call  me  once  more  *my  mother.' " 

"  My  mother,"  he  said  gently,  covering  his  face  with 
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his  hands — but  she  started  up,  hurried  back  to  the  pale 
baby  in  the  cradle,  and  pressing  her  face  upon  the  little 
one*s  breast,  moaned  and  wept  bitterly. 

Meantime,  Zorrillo  had  not  averted  his  eyes  from 
Navarrete  and  his  companion.  What  could  have  passed 
between  the  two,  what  ailed  the  man  ? 

Rising  slowly,  he  approached  the  basket  before 
which  the  sibyl  was  kneeling,  and  asked  anxiously: 
"  What  was  it.  Flora  ?  " 

She  pressed  her  face  closer  to  the  weeping  child, 
that  he  might  not  see  her  tears,  and  answered  quickly  : 
"  I  predicted  things,  things  ...  go,  I  will  tell  you  about 
it  later." 

He  was  satisfied  with  this  answer,  but  she  was  now 
obliged  to  join  the  Spaniards,  and  Ulrich  took  leave  of 
her  with  a  silent  salutation. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Spanish  nature  is  contagious,  thought  Hans 
Eitelfritz,  tossing  on  his  couch  in  Ulrich's  tent.  What 
a  queer  fellow  the  gay  young  lad  has  become  I  Sighs 
are  cheap  with  him,  and  every  word  costs  a  ducat.  He 
is  worthy  all  honor  as  a  soldier.  If  they  make  him 
Eletto,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  join  the  free  army. 

Ulrich  had  briefly  told  the  lansquenet,  how  he  had 
obtained  the  name  of  Navarrete  and  how  he  had  conie 
from  Madrid  and  Lepanto  to  the  Netherlands,  Then 
he  went  to  rest,  but  he  could  not  sleep. 

He  had  found  his  mother  again.  He  now  possessed 
the  best  gift  Ruth  had  asked  him  to  beseech  of  the 
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**  word."  The  soldier's  sweetheart,  the  faithless  wife,  the 
companion  of  his  rival,  whom  only  yesterday  he  had 
avoided,  the  fortune-teller,  the  camp-sibyl,  was  the 
woman  who  had  given  him  birth.  He,  who  thought 
he  had  preserved  his  honor  stainless,  whose  hand  grasped 
the  sword  if  another  looked  askance  at  him,  was  the 
child  of  one,  at  whom  every  respectable  wonian  had  the 
right  to  point  her  finger.  All  these  thoughts  darted 
through  his  brain ;  but  strangely  enough,  they  melted 
like  morning  mists  when  the  sun  rises,  before  the  feeling 
of  joy  that  he  had  his  mother  again. 

Her  image  did  not  rise  before  his  memory  in  Zor- 
rillo's  tent,  but  framed  by  balsams  and  wall-flowers. 
His  vivid  imagination  made  her  twenty  years  younger, 
and  how  beautiful  she  still  was,  how  winningly  she  could 
glance  and  smile.  Every  appreciative  word,  all  the 
praises  of  the  sibyVs  beauty,  good  sense  and  kindness, 
which  he  had  heard  in  the  camp,  came  back  freshly  to 
his  mind,  and  he  would  fain  have  started  up  to  throw 
himself  on  her  bosom,  call  her  his  mother,  hear  her  give 
him  all  the  sweet,  pet  names,  which  sounded  so  tender 
from  her  lips,  and  feel  the  caress  of  her  soft  hands. 
How  rich  the  solitary  man  felt,  how  surpassingly  rich! 
He  had  been  entirely  alone,  deserted  even  by  his 
mother!  Now  he  was  so  no  longer,  and  pleasant 
dreams  blended  with  his  ambitious  plans,  like  golden 
threads  in  dark  cloth. 

When  power  was  once  his,  he  would  build  her  a 
l)eautiful,  cosy  nest  with  his  share  of  the  booty.  She 
must  leave  Zorrillo,  leave  him  to-morrow.  The  little 
nest  should  belong  to  her  and  him  alone,  entirely  alone, 
and  when  his  soul  longed  for  peace,  love,  and  quiet,  he 
would  rest  there  with  her,  recall  with  her  the  days  of 
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his  childhood,  cherish  aad  care  for  her,  make  her  forget 
all  her  sins  and  sufferings,  and  enjoy  to  the  full  the  hap- 
piness of  having  her  again,  calling  a  loving  mother's 
heart  his  own. 

At  every  breath  he  drew  he  felt"  freer  and  gayer. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  rustling  at  the  tent-door.  He 
seized  his  two-handed  sword,  but  did  not  raise  it,  for  a 
beloved  voice  he  recognized,  called  softly :  "  Ulrich, 
Ulrich,  it  is  I !" 

He  started  up,  hastily  threw  on  his  doublet,  rushed 
towards  her,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  let  her  stroke 
his  curls,  kiss  his  cheeks  and  eyes,  as  in  the  old  happy 
days.  Then  he  drew  her  into  the  tent,  whispering: 
"  Softly,  softly,  the  snorer  yonder  is  the  German." 

She  followed  him,  leaned  against  him,  and  raised  his 
hand  to  her  lips ;  he  felt  them  grow  wet  with  tears. 

They  had  not  yet  said  anything  to  each  other,  ex- 
cept how  happy,  how  glad,  how  thankful  they  were  to 
have  each  other  again ;  then  a  sentinel  passed,  and  she 
started  up,  exclaiming  anxiously :  "  So  late,  so  late ; 
Zorrillu  will  be  waiting  !" 

"  Zorrillo  !"  cried  Ulrich  scornfully,  "  you  have  been 
a  long  time  with  him.     If  they  give  me  the  power. . .  .** 

"  rhey  will  choose  you,  child,  they  shall  choose 
you,*'  she  hastily  interrupted.  "  Oh,  God !  oh,  God  I 
perhaps  this  will  bring  you  misfortune  instead  of  bless- 
ing ;  but  you  desire  it !  Count  Mannsfeld  is  coming  to- 
morrow ;  Zorrillo  knows  it.  He  will  bring  a  pardon  for 
all ;  promotions  too,  but  no  money  yet." 

"  Oh,  ho !"  cried  Ulrich,  "  that  may  decide  the 
matter." 

"  Perhaps  so,  you  deserve  to  command  them.  You 
were  .  born  for  some  special  purpose,  and  your  card 
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always  turns  up  so  strangely.  Eletto !  It  sounds  proud 
and  grand,  but  many  have  been  ruined  by  it.  ..." 
"  Because  power  was  too  hard  for  them." 
"  It  must  serve  you.  You  are  strong.  A  child  of 
good  fortune.  Folly  !  I  will  not  fear.  You  have  prob- 
ably fared  well  in  life.  Ah,  my  lamb,  I  have  done  little 
for  you,  but  one  thing  I  did  unceasingly  :  I  prayed  for 
you,  poor  boy,  morning  and  night ;  have  you  noticed, 
have  you  felt  it  ?" 

He  drew  her  to  his  heart  again,  but  she  released 
herself  from  his  embrace,  saying:  "To-morrow,  Ulrich; 
— Zorrillo  ..." 

"  Zorrillo,  always  Zorrillo,"  he  repeated,  his  blood 
boiling  angrily.  "  You  are  mine  and,  if  you  love  me, 
you  will  leave  him." 

"  I  cannot,  Ulrich,  it  will  not  do.  He  is  kind,  you 
will  yet  be  friends." 

"  We,  we  ?  On  the  day  of  judgment,  nay,  not  even 
then!  Are  you  more  firmly  bound  to  yon  smooth  fel- 
low, than  to  my  honest  father  ?  There  stands  something 
in  the  darkness,  it  is  good  steel,  and  if  needful  will  cut 
the  tie  asunder." 

"  Ulrich,  Ulrich  !"  wailed  Flora,  raising  her  hands 
beseechingly.  "  Not  that,  not  that ;  it  must  not  be. 
He  is  kind  and  sensible,  and  loves  me  fondly.  Oh, 
Heaven !  Oh,  Ulrich !  The  mother  has  glided  to  her 
son  at  night,  as  if  she  were  following  forbidden  paths. 
Oh,  this  is  indeed  a  punishment.  I  know  how  heavily 
I  have  sinned,  I  deserve  whatever  may  befall  me ;  but 
you,  you  must  not  make  me  more  wretched,  than  I 
already  am.  Your  father,  he  ....  if  he  were  still 
aljve,  for   your   sake    I    would   crawl   to   him  on  my 
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knees,  and  say :  '  Here  I  am,  forgive  me' — but  he  is 
flcarl.  I'asqualc,  Zorrillo  lives;  do  not  think  me  a  vain, 
deluded  woman ;  Zorrillo  cannot  bear  to  have  me  leave 
him  .  .  .  ." 

"  And  my  father?  He  bore  it.  But  do  you  know 
hr)w  ?     Shall  I  describe  his  life  to  you  ?" 

"  No,  no  I  Oh,  child,  how  you  torture  me !  I  know 
how  I  sinned  against  your  father,  the  thought  does  not 
cease  to  torture  me,  for  he  truly  loved  me,  and  I  loved 
him,  loo,  loved  him  tenderly.  But  I  cannot  keep  quiet 
a  long  lime,  and  cast  down  my  eyes,  like  the  women 
ihcrc,  it  is  not  in  my  blood;  and  Adam  shut  me  up  in  a 
cage  and  for  many  years  let  me  see  nothing  except  him- 
self, and  Ihc  cold,  stupid  city  in  the  ravine  by  the  forest. 
One  day  a  fierce  longing  came  upon  me,  I  could  not 
help  going  forth — forth  into  the  wide  world,  no  matter 
with  whom  or  whither.  The  soldier  only  needed  to 
hint  and  I  fell.  —  I  did  not  stay  with  him  long,  he  was 
ii  windy  braggart;  but  I  was  faithful  to  Captain  Grand- 
gagnage  and  accompanied  the  wild  fellow  with  the  Wal- 
loons through  every  land,  until  he  was  shot.  Then  ten 
years  ago,  1  joined  Zorrillo ;  he  is  my  friend,  he  shares 
my  feelings,  1  am  necessary  to  his  existence.  Do  not 
laugh,  Ulrirh  ;  1  well  know  that  youth  lies  behind  me, 
that  1  am  old,  yet  Pasquale  loves  me;  since  I  have 
had  him,  1  have  been  more  content  and,  Holy  Virgin! 
now  —  I  love  him  in  return.  Oh,  Heaven  1  Oh,  Heaven! 
Why  is  it  so  ?  This  heart,  this  miserable  heart,  still 
throbs  as  fast  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago." 

'*  Vou  will  not  leave  him  ?" 

"  No,  no,  1  love  him, and  I  know  why.  Everyone 
calls  him  a  brave  man,  yet  they  only  half  know  him;  no 
ono  knows  him  wholly  as  I  do.    No  one  else  is  so  goodt 
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SO  generous.  You  must  let  me  speak!  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  ever  forgot  you  ?  Never,  never !  —  But  you  have 
always  been  to  me  the  dear  little  boy ;  I  never  thought 
of  you  as  a  man,  and  since  I  could  not  have  you  and 
longed  so  greatly  for  you,  for  a  child,  I  opened  my 
heart  to  the  soldiers'  orphans,  the  little  creature  you  saw 
in  the  tent  is  one  of  these  poor  things,  I  have  often  had 
two  or  three  such  babies  at  the  same  time.  It  would 
have  been  an  abomination  to  Grandgagnage,  but  Zor- 
rillo  rejoices  in  my  love  for  children,  and  1  have  given 
what  the  Walloon  bequeathed  me  and  his  own  booty  to 
the  soldiers*  widows  and  the  little  naked  babies  in  the 
camp.  He  was  satisfied,  for  whatever  I  do  pleases  him. 
J  will  not,  cannot  leave  him !" 

She  paused,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  but  Ulrich 
paced  to  and  fro,  violentiy  agitated.  At  last  he  said 
firmly :  "  Yet  you  must  part  from  him.  He  or  I !  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lover  of  my  father's 
wife.  I  am  Adam's  son,  and  will  be  constant  to  him. 
Ah,  mother,  I  have  been  deprived  of  you  so  long.  You 
can  tend  strangers'  orphaned  children,  yet  you  make 
your  own  son  an  orphan.  Will  you  do  this  ?  No,  a 
thousand  times,  no,  you  cannot !  Do  not  weep  so,  you 
must  not  weep!  Hear  me,  hear  me!  For  my  sake, 
leave  this  Spaniard!  You  will  not  repent  it.  I  have 
just  been  dreaming  of  the  nest  I  will  build  for  you. 
There  I  will  cherish  and  care  for  you,  and  you  shall 
keep  as  many  orphan  children  as  you  choose.  Leave 
him,  mother,  you  must  leave  him  for  the  sake  of  your 
child,  your  Ulrich!" 

'^  Oh,  God !  oh,  God  !  "  she  sobbed.  "  I  will  try, 
yes,  I  will  try.  .  .  .  My  child,  my  dear  child ! " 

Ulrich  clasped  her  closely  in  his  arms,  kissed  hei 
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hair,  and  said,  softly :  "  I  know,  I  know,  you  need  love, 
and  you  shall  find  it  with  me." 

"  With  you !  "  she  repeated,  sobbing.  Then  releas- 
ing herself  from  his  embrace  she  hurried  to  the  feverish 
woman,  at  whose  summons  she  had  left  her  tent 

As  morning  dawned,  she  returned  home  and  found 
Zorrillo  still  awake.  He  enquired  about  her  patient, 
and  told  her  he  had  given  the  child  something  to  drink 
while  she  was  away. 

Flora  could  not  help  weeping  bitterly  again,  and 
Zorrillo,  noticing  it,  exclaimed  chidingly :  "  Each  has 
his  own  griefs  to  bear,  it  is  not  wise  to  tak2  strangers' 
troubles  so  deeply  to  heart." 

"  Strangers*  troubles,"  she  repeated,  mournfully,  and 
went  to  rest. 

White-haired  woman,  why  have  you  remained  so 
young  ?  All  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  youth  and  age 
are  torturing  you  at  the  same  time !  One  love  is  fight- 
ing a  mortal  battle  with  another  in  your  breast  Which 
will  conquer  ? 

She  knows,  she  knew  it  ere  she  entered  tlie  tent 
The  mother  fled  firom  the  child,  but  she  cannot  abandon 
her  new-found  son.  Oh,  maternal  love,  thou  dost 
hover  in  radiant  bliss  far  above  the  clouds,  and  amid 
choirs  of  angels  !  Oh,  maternal  heart,  thou  dost  bleed 
pierced  with  swords,  more  full  of  sorrows  than  any 
other ! 

Poor,  poor  Florette !  On  this  July  morning  she 
was  enduring  superhuman  tortures,  all  the  sins  she  bad 
committed  arrayed  themselves  against  her,  shrieking 
into  her  ear  that  she  was  a  lost  woman,  and  there  could 
be  no  pardon  for  her  either  in  this  world  or  the  next. 

Yet! — the  clouds  drift  by,  birds  of  passage  migrate^ 
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the  musician  wanders  singing  from  land  to  land,  finds 
love,  and  remorselessly  strips  off  light  fetters  to  seek 
others.  His  child  imitates  the  father,  who  had  followed 
the  example  of  his,  the  same  thing  occurring  back  to 
their  remotest  ancestors!  But  eternal  justice?  Will 
it  measure  the  fluttering  leaf  by  the  same  standard  as 
the  firmly-rooted  plant  ? 

When  Zorrillo  saw  Flora  by  the  daylight,  he  said, 
kindly :  "  You  have  been  weeping  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

He  thought  she  was  anxious,  as  on  a  fonner  occa- 
sion, lest  his  election  to  the  office  of  Eletto  might  prove 
his  ruin,  so  he  drew  her  towards  him,  exclaiming: 
"  Have  no  fear,  Bonita.  If  they  choose  me,  and  Manns- 
feld  comes,  as  he  promised,  the  play  will  end  this  very 
(lay.  I  hope,  even  at  the  twelfth  hour,  they  will  listen 
to  reason,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  into  the 
right  course.  If  they  make  the  young  madcap  Eletto 
— his  head  will  be  at  stake,  not  mine.  Are  you  ill? 
How  you  look,  child!  Surely,  surely  you  must  be  suf- 
fering; you  shall  not  go  out  at  night  to  nurse  sick  peo- 
])le  again !  " 

The  words  came  from  an  anxious  heart,  and  sounded 
warm  and  gentle.  They  penetrated  Florette's  inmost 
soul,  and  overwhelmed  with  passionate  emotion  she 
clasped  his  hands,  kissed  them,  and  exclaimed,  softly : 
"  Thanks,  thanks,  Pasquale,  for  your  love,  for  all.  I 
will  never,  never  forget  it,  whatever  happens !  Go,  go ; 
the  drum  is  beating  again." 

Zorrillo  fancied  she  was  uttering  mere  feverish  rav- 
ings, and  begged  her  to  calm  herself;  then  he  left  the 
tent,  and  went  to  the  place  where  the  election  was 
to  be  held. 
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As  soon  as  Flora  was  alone,  she  threw  herself  oa  her 
knees  before  the  Madonna's  picture,  but  knew  not 
whether  it  would  be  right  to  pray  that  her  son  might 
obtain  an  office,  which  had  proved  the  ruin  of  so  many ; 
and  when  she  besought  the  Virgin  to  give  her  streng^th 
to  leave  her  lover,  it  seemed  to  her  like  treason  to  Pas- 
quale. 

Her  thoughts  grew  confused,  and  she  could  not 
pray.  Her  mobile  mind  wandered  swiftly  from  lofty  to 
petty  things;  she  seized  the  cards  to  see  whether  date 
would  unite  her  to  Zorrillo  or  to  Ulrich,  and  the  red  ten, 
which  represented  herself,  lay  close  beside  the  green 
knave,  Pasquale.  She  angrily  threw  them  down,  deter- 
mined, in  spite  of  the  oracle,  to  follow  her  son. 

Meantime  in  the  camp  drums  beat,  fifes  screamed 
shrilly,  trumpets  blared,  and  the  shouts  and  voices  of 
the  assembled  soldiers  sounded  like  the  distant  roar  of 
the  surf. 

A  fresh  burst  of  military  music  rang  out,  and  now 
Florette  started  to  her  feet  and  hstened.  It  seemed  as 
if  she  heard  Ulrich's  voice,  and  the  rapid  throbbing  of 
her  heart  almost  stopped  her  breath.  She  must  go  out, 
she  must  see  and  hear  what  was  passing.  Hastily 
pushing  the  white  hair  back  from  her  brow,  she  threw  a 
veil  over  it,  and  hurried  through  the  camp  to  the  spot 
where  the  election  was  taking  place. 

The  soldiers  all  knew  her  and  made  way  for  her. 

The  leaders  of  the  mutineers  were  standing  on  the 
wall  of  earth  between  the  field-pieces,  and  amid  the 
foremost  rank,  nay,  in  front  of  them  all,  her  son  was  ad- 
dressing the  crowd. 

The  choice  wavered  between  him  and  2k)rrillo. 

Ulrich  had  already  been  speaking  a  long  time.    His 
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cheeks  were  glowing  and  he  looked  so  handsome,  so 
noble,  in  his  golden  helmet,  from  beneath  which  floated 
his  thick,  fair  locks,  that  her  heart  swelled  with  joy,  and 
as  the  night  grows  brighter  when  the  black  clouds  are 
tora  asunder  and  the  moon  victoriously  appears,  grief 
and  pain  were  suddenly  irradiated  by  maternal  love  and 
pride. 

Now  he  drew  his  tall  figure  up  still  higher,  exclaim- 
ing :  "  Others  are  readier  and  bolder  with  the  tongue 
than  I,  but  I  can  speak  with  the  sword  as  well  as  any 
one." 

Then  raising  the  heavy  two-handed  sword,  which 
others  laboriously  managed  with  both  hands,  he 
swung  it  around  his  head,  using  only  his  right  Imnd, 
in  swift  circles,  until  it  fairly  whistled  through  the 
air. 

The  soldiers  shouted  exultingly  as  they  beheld  the 
feat,  and  when  he  had  lowered  the  weapon  and  silence 
was  restored,  he  continued,  defiantly,  while  his  breath 
came  quick  and  short :  "  And  where  do  the  talkers,  the 
parleyers  seek  to  lead  us  ?  To  cringe  Hke  dogs,  who 
lick  their  masters'  feet,  before  the  men  who  cheat  us. 
Count  Mannsfeld  will  come  to-day;  I  know  it,  and  I 
have  also  learned  that  he  will  bring  everything  except 
what  is  our  due,  what  we  need,  what  we  intend  to  de- 
mand, what  we  require  for  our  bare  feet,  our  ragged 
bodies;  money,  money  he  has  not  to  offer!  This  is  so. 
1  swear  it ;  if  not,  stand  forth,  you  parleyers,  and  give 
me  the  lie  !  Have  you  inclination  or  courage  to  give 
tlie  he  to  Navarrete  ? — You  are  silent!  —  But  we  will 
speak  !  We  will  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  mocked  and 
jnit  off!  What  we  demand  is  fair  pay  for  good  work. 
U'hoever  has  patience,  can   wait.     Mine  is  exhausted. 
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We  are  His  Majesty's  obedient  servants  and  wish  to  re- 
main so.  As  soon  as  he  keeps  his  bargain,  he  can  rely 
upon  us ;  but  when  he  breaks  it,  we  are  bound  to  no 
one  but  ourselves,  and  Santiago !  we  are  not  the  weaker 
party.  We  need  money,  and  if  His  Majesty  lacks 
ducats,  a  city  where  we  can  find  what  we  want  Money 
or  a  city,  a  city  or  money  !  The  demand  is  just,  and 
if  you  elect  me,  I  will  stand  by  it,  and  not  shrink  if  it 
rouses  murmuring  behind  m^  or  against  me.  Whoever 
has  a  brave  heart  under  his  armor,  let  him  follow  me ; 
whoever  wishes  to  creep  after  Zorrillo,  can  do  so.  Elect 
me,  friends,  and  I  will  get  you  more  than  we  need,  with 
honor  and  fame  to  boot.  Saint  Jacob  and  the  Madonna 
will  aid  us.     Long  live  the  king !  " 

"  Long  live  the  king !  Long  live  Navarrete ! 
Navarrete !  Hurrah  for  Navarrete !  "  echoed  loudly, 
impetuously  from  a  thousand  bearded  lips. 

Zorrillo  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  again.  The 
election  was  made. 

Ulrich  was  chosen  Eletto. 

As  if  on  wings,  he  went  fi'om  man  to  man,  shaking 
hands  with  his  comrades.  Power,  power,  the  highest 
prize  on  earth,  was  attained,  was  his!  The  whole 
throng,  soldiers,  tyros,  women,  girls  and  children, 
crowded  around  him,  shouting  his  name ;  whoever  wore 
a  hat  or  cap,  tossed  it  in  the  air,  whoever  had  a  ker- 
chief, waved  it.  Drums  beat,  trumpets  sounded,  and  the 
gunner  ordered  all  the  field-pieces  to  be  discharged, 
for  the  choice  pleased  him. 

Ulrich  stood,  as  if  intoxicated,  amid  the  shouts, 
shrieks  of  joy,  military  music,  and  thunder  of  the  cannon. 
He  raised  his  helmet,  waved  salutations  to  the  crowd, 
and  strove  to  speak,  but  the  uproar  drowned  his  words. 
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After  the  election  Florette  slipped  quietly  away;  first 
to  the  empty  tent,  then  to  the  sick  woman  who  needed 
her  care. 

The  Eletto  had  no  time  to  think  of  his  mother;  for 
scarcely  had  he  given  a  solemn  oath  of  loyalty  to  his 
comrades  and  received  theirs,  when  Count  Mannsfeld 
appeared. 

The  general  was  received  with  every  honor.  He 
knew  Navarrete,  and  the  latter  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  manly  dignity  natural  •  to  him  ;  but  the 
count  really  had  nothing  but  promises  to  offer,  and  the 
insurgents  would  not  give  up  their  demand :  "  Money 
or  a  city !" 

The  nobleman  reminded  them  of  their  oath  of  al- 
legiance, made  lavish  use  of  kind  words,  threats  and 
warnings,  but  the  Eletto  remained  firm.  Mannsfeld 
perceived  that  he  had  come  in  vain ;  the  only  conces- 
sion he  could  obtain  from  Navarrete  was,  that  some 
prudent  man  among  the  leaders  should  accompany 
him  to  Brussels,  to  explain  the  condition  of  the  regi- 
ments to  the  council  of  state  there,  and  receive  fresh 
l)roposals.  Then  the  count  suggested  that  Zorrillo 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  mission,  and  the  Eletto  or- 
dered the  quartermaster  to  prepare  for  departure  at 
once.  An  hour  after  the  general  left  the  camp  with 
Flora's  lover  in  his  train. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

The  fifth  night  after  the  Eletto's  election  was  clos- 
ing in,  a  light  rain  was  falling,  and  no  sound  was  heard 
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in  the  deserted  streets  of  the  encampment  except  now  and 
then  the  footsteps  of  a  sentinel,  or  the  cries  of  a  child. 

In  Zorrillo's  tent,  which  was  usually  brightly 
lighted  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  only  one  misera- 
ble brand  was  burning,  beside  which  sat  the  sleepy 
bar-maid,  darning  a  hole  in  her  frieze-jacket.  The  girl 
did  not  expect  any  one,  and  started  when  the  door  of 
the  tent  was  violently  torn  open,  and  her  master,  fol- 
lowed by  two  newly-appointed  captains,  came  straight 
up  to  her. 

Zornllo  held  his  hat  in  his  hand,  his  hair,  slightly 
tinged  with  grey,  hung  in  a  tangled  mass  over  his  fore- 
head, but  he  carried  himself  as  erect  as  ever.  His  body 
did  not  move,  but  his  eyes  wandered  from  one  comer 
of  the  tent  to  another,  and  the  girl  crossed  herself  and 
held  up  two  fingers  towards  him,  for  his  dark  glanca 
fell  upon  her,  as  he  at  last  exclaimed,  in  a  hollow 
tone: 

"  Where  is  the  mistress  ?" 

"  Gone,  I  could  not  help  it"  replied  the  giri. 

"  Where  ?" 

"To  the  Eletto,  to  Navarrete." 

«  When  ?" 

"  He  came  and  took  her  and  the  child,  directly  after 
you  had  left  the  camp." 

"  And  she  has  not  returned  ?" 

"  She  has  just  sent  a  roast  chicken,  which  I  was  to 
keep  for  you  when  you  came  home.     There  it  is." 

Zornllo  laughed.  Then  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panions, saying : 

"  I  thank  you.  You  have  now.  ...  Is  she  still  with 
the  Eletto  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course." 
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"And  who — who  saw  her  the  night  before  the 
election — let  me  sit  down — who  saw  her  with  him 
then  ?" 

"  My  brother/*  replied  one  of  the  captains.  **  She 
was  just  coming  out  of  the  tent,  as  he  passed  with  the 
guard." 

"  Don't  take  the  matter  to  heart,"  said  the  other. 
•*  There  are  plenty  of  women !  We  are  growing  old, 
and  can  no  longer  cope  with  a  handsome  fellow  like 
Navarrete." 

**=  I  thought  the  sibyl  was  more  sensible,"  added  the 
younger  captain.  "  I  saw  her  in  Naples  sixteen  years 
ago.  Zounds,  she  was  a  beautiful  woman  then!  A 
pretty  creature  even  now;  but  Navarrete  might  almost 
be  her  son.  And  you  always  treated  her  kindly, 
Pasquale.  Well,  whoever  expects  gratitude  from 
women.  .  .  " 

Suddenly  the  quartermaster  remembered  the  hour 
just  before  the  election,  when  Florette  had  thrown  her- 
self Upon  his  breast,  and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness ; 
clenching  his  teeth,,  he  groaned  aloud. 

The  others  were  about  to  leave  him,  but  he  regained 
bis  self-control,  and  said : 

'•Take  him  the  count's  letter,  Renato.  What  I 
have  to  say  to  him,  I  will  determine  later." 

Zorrillo  was  a  long  time  unlacing  his  jerkin  and 
taking  out  the  paper.  Both  of  his  companions  noticed 
liow  his  fingers  trembled,  and  looked  at  each  other 
compassionately;  but  the  older  one  said,  as  he  received 
the  letter  : 

"  Man,  man,  this  will  do  no  good.  Women  are  like 
good  fortune." 

"  Take  the  thing  as  a  thousand  others  have  taken  it. 
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and  don*t  come  to  blows.  You  widd  a  good  blade, 
but  to  attack  Xavarrete  is  suicide.  II]  take  him  the 
letter.  Be  wise,  2^TTillo,  and  look  for  another  love  at 
once." 

**  Direcdy.  directly,  of  course,'*  replied  the  quazter- 
master :  but  as  soon  as  he  had  sent  the 
away,  and  was  entirely  alone,  he  bowed  his 
u(x>n  the  table  and  his  shouldexs  heaved  cooi 
He  remained  in  this  attitude  a  long  time,  dxn  paced  to 
aiivi  tn>  with  forced  calmnes&  Morning  dawned 
eie  he  sv^aght  his  couch. 

Farly  the  next  day  he  made  his  report  to  tihe 
before  the  assembled  council  of  war,  and  when  k 
ui\  aprrvMched  Na\-aiTe:e.  savine,  in  so  loud  a 
iha:  r-v^^  one  could  tiil  lo  hear : 

•*  I  ocsiirarjliie  vou  oa  voar  new  sweedieait.* 

-  W::h  p»i  iWLsoc"  reciied  dse  EletfiOL    *  Wa 

V.rie  whue,^Aad  I^  wa^er  ±-r  yoall  tiiirfm 

irsore  sincerely  rvir.  y>?G  d?  ro-diy.' 

s.^«:carZe.     !:  wa*  aecssarr  zow  ro 


r-v:r?  ,-£' :-az:y->ie.  x:  scize  re  iLiX:    Hrv 
^-^fr:JLlTL:Tc^r  si*?  rj-cji  ri."k  trccn  twit  an 

sCi*-":?  ti^-i   ,v£:"-;;rs;ir'rc.  az*i  brv  weL  ^ica 

TX«_      -^     'Z^ «—  '       -  -  -t_     ■    If  I     -     ii»  I         Jim     ^3Ib    SE 
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regiments  and  his  own  position.     She  had  not  been  the 
confidante  of  army  leaders  in  vain. 

By  her  advice  he  rehnquished  his  plan  of  capturing 
Mechlin,  after  learning  from  spies  that  it  was  prepared 
and  expecting  the  attack  of  the  insurgents. 

He  could  not  enter  upon  a  long  siege  with  the 
means  at  his  command ;  his  first  blow  must  not  miss 
the  mark.  So  he  only  showed  himself  near  Brussels, 
sent  Captain  Montesdocca,  who  tried  to  parley  again, 
back  with  his  mission  unaccomplished,  marched  in  a 
new  direction  to  mislead  his  fo«a,  aiiil  then  unexpectedly 
assailed  wealthy  Aalst  in  Flande^ 

The  surprised  inhabitants  tried  ^o  defend  their  well 
fortified  city,  but  the  citizens'  str^^V^'^  could  not  with- 
stand the  fiuious  assault  of  the  we^lndrilied,  booty-seek- 
ing army. 

The  conquered  city  belonged  te  *he  king.  It  wot 
the  pledge  of  what  the  rebels  required,  And  they  indem- 
nified themselves  in  it  for  the  pay  tha^  had  been  with- 
held. All  who  attempted  to  offer  resist»9<«  fell  by  the 
sword,  all  the  citizens*  possessions  were  Mrized  by  the 
soldiers,  as  the  wages  that  belonged  to  the*©. 

In  the  shops  under  the  Belfiy,  the  pfeat  towe» 
from  whence  the  bell  summoned  the  inhabi*^ttts  whei% 
danger  threatened,  lay  plenty  of  cloth  for  new  #*oubletf , 
Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  txeasurj* 
of  the  guild-hall,  the  strong  boxes  of  the  merchK*tis,  the 
chests  of  the  citizens.  The  silver  table-utensils,  th*  goid 
ornaments  of  the  women,  the  children's  gifts  from  /70J- 
parents  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  whi^  a 
hundred  and  seventy  rich  villages  near  Aalst  i^«ce 
compelled  to  furnish  food  for  the  mutineers. 

Navarrete  did  not  forbid  the  plundering. 
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ing  to  his  opinion,  what  soldiers  took  by  assault  was 
well-earned  booty.  To  him  the  occupation  of  Aalst 
was  an  act  of  righteous  self-defence,  and  the  regiments 
shared  his  belief,  and  were  pleased  with  their  Eletto. 

The  rebels  sought  and  found  quarters  in  the  citizens' 
houses,  slept  in  their  beds,  eat  from  their  dishes,  and 
drank  their  wine-cellars  empty.  Pillage  was  permitted 
for  three  days.  On  the  fifth  discipline  was  restored,  the 
quartermaster's  department  organized,  and  the  citizens 
were  permitted  to  assemble  at  the  guild-hall,  pursue 
their  trades  and  business,  follow  the  pursuits  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  The  property  they  had 
saved  was  declared  unassailable;  besides,  robbery  had 
ceased  to  be  very  remunerative. 

The  Eletto  was  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  quarters, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  stately  dwellings  in  Aalst. 
Ulrich  might  have  been  tempted  to  occupy  the  palace  of 
Baron  de  Hi^rges,  but  passed  it  by,  selecting  as  a  home 
for  his  mother  and  himself  a  pretty  little  house  on  the 
market-place,  which  reminded  him  of  his  father's  smithy. 
The  bow- windowed  room,  with  the  view  of  the  belfiy 
and  the  stately  guildhall,  was  pleasantly  fitted  up  for 
his  mother,  and  the  city  gardeners  received  orders  to 
send  the  finest  house-plants  to  his  re^dence.  Soon  the 
sitting-room,  adorned  with  flowers  and  enlivened  by 
singing-birds,  looked  far  handsomer  and  more  cosy  than 
the  nest  of  which  he  had  dreamed.  A  little  white  dog, 
exactly  like  the  one  Florette  had  possessed  in  the  smithyp 
was  also  procured,  and  when  in  the  evening  the  warm 
summer  air  floated  into  the  open  windows,  and  Ulrich 
sat  alone  with  Florette,  recalling  memories  of  the  past, 
or  making  plans  for  the  future,  it  seemed  as  if  a  new 
spring  had  come  to  his  soul.    The  citizens'  distress  did 
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not  trouble  him.  They  were  the  losing  party  in  the 
grim  game  of  war,  enemies — rebels.  Among  his  own 
men  he  saw  nothing  but  joyous  faces;  he  exercised  the 
power — they  obeyed. 

Zorrillo  bore  him  ill-will,  Ulrich  read  it  in  his  eyes; 
but  he  made  him  a  captain,  and  the  man  performed  his 
duty  as  quartermaster  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 
Florette  wished  to  tell  him  that  the  Eletto  was  her  son, 
but  the  latter  begged  her  to  wait  till  his  power  was  more 
firmly  established,  and  how  could  she  refuse  her  darling 
anything  ?  She  had  grieved  deeply,  very  deeply,  but 
this  mood  soon  passed  away,  and  now  she  could  be 
happy  in  Ulrich's  society,  and  forget  sorrow  and  heart- 
ache. 

What  joy  it  was  to  have  him  back,  to  be  loved  by 
him !  Where  was  there  a  more  affectionate  son,  a 
pleasanter  home  than  hers  ?  The  velvet  and  brocade 
dresses  belonging  V>  the  Baroness  de  Hi^rges  had  fallen 
to  the  Eletto.  How  young  Florette  looked  in  them ! 
When  she  glanced  into  the  mirror,  she  was  astonished 
at  herself. 

Two  beautiful  riding-horses  for  ladies'  use  and  elegant 
trappings  had  been  found  in  the  baron's  stable.  Ulrich 
had  told  her  of  it,  and  the  desire  to  ride  with  him  instantly 
arose  in  her  mind.  She  had  always  accompanied  Grand- 
gagnage,  and  when  she  now  went  out,  attired  in  a  long 
velvet  riding-habit,  with  floating  plumes  in  her  dainty 
little  hat,  beside  her  son,  she  soon  noticed  how  admi- 
rincrlv  even  the  hostile  citizens  and  their  wives  looked 
after  them.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  behold  the  hand- 
some sr)ldier,  full  of  pride  and  power,  galloping  on  the 
most  >j)irited  stallion,  beside  the  beautiful,  white-haired 
1^•oma^,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with  vivacious  light 
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Zom'Uo  often  met  them,  when  they  passed  the  gufld* 
hall,  and  Florette  always  gave  him  a  friendly  greeting 
with  her  whip,  but  he  intentionally  averted  his  eyes  or 
if  he  could  not  avoid  it,  coldly  returned  her  recognition. 

This  wounded  her  deeply,  and  when  alone,  it  often 
happened  that  she  sunk  into  gloomy  reverie  and,  with 
an  aged,  weary  face,  gazed  fixedly  at  the  floor.  But 
Ulrich's  approach  quickly  cheered  and  rejuvenated  her. 

Florette  now  knew  what  her  son  had  experienced  in 
life,  what  had  moved  his  heart,  his  soul,  and  could  not 
contradict  him,  when  he  told  her  that  power  was  the 
highest  prize  of  existence. 

The  Eletto's  ambitious  mind  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  little  Aalst.  The  mutineers  had  been  outlawed 
by  an  edict  from  Brussels,  but  the  king  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  measure;  the  shameful  prodamation 
was  only  intended  to  stop  the  wailing  of  the  Nether- 
landers.  They  would  have  to  pay  dearly  for  it!  There 
was  a  great  scheme  in  view. 

The  Antwerp  of  those  days  was  called  ''  as  rich  as 
the  Indies ;''  the  project  under  consideration  was  the 
possibility  of  manoeuvring  this  abode  of  wealth  into  the 
hands  of  the  mutineers;  the  whole  Spanish  anny  in 
the  Netherlands  being  about  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  regiments  in  Aalst. 

The  mother  was  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  son. 
At  every  step  he  took  he  heard  her  opinion,  and  ofiien 
yielded  his  own  in  its  favor.  This  interest  in  the  direc- 
tion of  great  events  occupied  the  sibyl's  versatile  mind. 
When,  on  many  occasions,  pros  and  cons  were  equal 
in  weight,  she  brought  out  the  cards,  and  this  oxade 
generally  turned  the  scale. 

No  high  aim,  no  desire  to  accomplish  good  and 
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great  things  in  wider  spheres,  influenced  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  this  couple. 

What  cared  they,  that  the  weal  and  woe  of  thous- 
ands depended  on  their  decision  ?  The  deadly  weapon 
in  their  hands  was  to  them  only  a  valuable  utensil  in 
which  they  delighted,  and  with  which  fruits  were  plucked 
from  the  trees. 

Ulrich  now  saw  the  fulfilment  of  Don  Juan's  words, 
that  power  was  an  arable  field ;  for  there  were  many  full 
ears  in  Aalst  for  them  both  to  harvest. 

Florette  still  nursed,  with  maternal  care,  the  soldier's 
orphan  which  she  had  taken  to  her  son's  house;  the 
child,  born  on  a  bed  of  straw  —  was  now  clothed  in 
dainty  linen,  laces  and  other  beautiful  finery.  It  was 
necessary  to  her,  for  she  occupied  herself  with  the  help- 
less little  creature  when,  during  the  long  morning  hours 
of  Ulrich's  absence,  sorrowful  thought  troubled  her  too 
deeply. 

Ulrich  often  remained  absent  a  long  time,  far  longer 
than  the  service  required.  What  was  he  doing  ?  Visit- 
ing a  sweetheart  ?  Why  not  ?  She  only  marvelled 
that  the  fair  women  did  not  come  fi-om  far  and  near  to 
see  the  handsome  man. 

Yes,  the  Eletto  had  found  an  old  love.  Art,  which 
he  had  sullenly  forsaken.  News  had  reached  his  ears, 
that  an  artist  had  fallen  in*  the  defence  of  the  city.  He 
went  to  the  dead  man's  house  to  see  his  works,  and  how 
did  he  find  the  painter's  dwelling !  Windows,  furniture 
were  shattered,  the  broken  doors  of  the  cupboards  hung 
into  the  rooms  on  their  bent  hinges.  The  widow  and 
her  children  were  lying  in  the  studio  on  a  heap  of  straw. 

This  touched  his  heart,  and  he  gave  alms  with  an 
open  hand  to  the  sorrowing  woman.     A  few  pictures  of 
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the  saints,  which  the  Spaniards  had  spared,  hung  on  the 
walls ; .  the  easel,  paints  and  brushes  had  been  left  un- 
touched. 

A  thought,  which  he  instantly  carried  into  execution, 
entered  his  mind.  He  would  paint  a  new  standard! 
How  his  heart  beat,  when  he  again  stood  before  the 
easel ! 

He  regarded  the  heretics  as  heathens.  The  Span- 
iards were  shortly  going  to  fight  against  them  and  for 
the  faith.  So  be  painted  the  Saviour  on  one  side  of 
the  standard,  the  Virgin  on  the  other.  The  Artist's 
widow  sat  to  him  for  the  Madonna,  a  young  soldier  for 
the  Christ. 

No  scruples,  no  consideration  for  the  criticisms  of 
teachers  now  checked  his  creating  hand ;  the  power  was 
his,  and  whatever  he  did  must  be  right. 

He  placed  upon  the  Saviour's  bowed  figure,  Costa's 
head,  as  he  had  painted  it  in  Titian's  studio,  and  the 
Madonna,  in  defiance  of  the  stem  judges  in  Madrid,  re- 
ceived the  sibyFs  face,  to  please  himself  and  do  honor 
to  his  mother.  He  made  her  younger,  transformed  her 
white  hair  to  gleaming  golden  tresses.  One  day  he 
asked  Flora  to  sit  still  and  think  of  something  very 
serious ;  he  wanted  to  sketch  her. 

She  gaily  placed  herself  in  position,  saying : 

"  Be  quick,  for  serious  thoughts  don't  last  long  with 
me." 

A  few  days  later  both  pictures  were  finished,  and  pos- 
sessed no  mean  degree  of  merit ;  he  rejoiced  that  after 
the  long  interval  he  could  still  accomplish  something. 
His  mother  was  delighted  with  her  son's  masterpieces, 
especially  the  Madonna,  for  she  instantly  recognized 
herself,  and  was  touched  by  this  proof  of  his  faithful  re* 
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membrance.  She  had  looked  exactly  like  it  when  a 
young  girl,  she  said ;  it  was  strange  how  precisely  he  had 
hit  the  color  of  her  hair ;  but  she  was  afraid  it  was  blas- 
pheming to  paint  a  Madonna  with  her  face ;  she  was  a 
poor  sinner,  nothing  more. 

Florette  was  glad  that  the  work  was  finished,  for  rest- 
lessness again  began  to  torture  her,  and  the  mornings  had 
been  so  lonely.  Zorrillo — it  caused  her  bitter  pain  — 
had  not  cast  even  a  single  glance  at  her,  and  she  began 
to  miss  the  society  of  men,  to  which  she  had  been  ac- 
customed. But  she  never  complained,  and  always 
showed  Ulrich  the  same  cheerful  face,  until  the  latter 
told  her  one  day  that  he  must  leave  her  for  some  time. 

He  had  already  defeated  in  little  skirmishes  small 
bodies  of  peasants  and  citizens,  who  had  taken  the  field 
against  the  mutineers;  now  Colonel  Romero  called 
upon  him  to  help  oppose  a  large  army  of  patriots,  who 
had  assembled  between  Lowen  and  Tirlemont,  under 
the  command  of  the  noble  Sieur  de  Floyon.  It  was 
said  to  consist  of  students  and  other  rebellious  brawlers, 
and  so  it  proved ;  but  the  "  rebels  "  were  the  flower  of 
the  youth  of  the  shamefully-oppressed  nation,  noble 
souls,  who  found  it  unbearable  to  see  their  native  land 
enslaved  by  mutinous  hordes. 

Ulrich's  parting  with  his  mother  was  not  a  hard  one. 
He  felt  sure  of  victory  and  of  returning  home,  but  the  ex- 
citable woman  burst  into  tears  as  she  bade  him  farewell. 

The  Eletto  took  the  field  with  a  large  body  of  troops ; 
the  majority  of  the  mutineers,  with  them  Captain  and 
Quartermaster  Zorrillo,  remained  behind  to  hold  the 
citizens  in  check. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

A  CONSIDERABLE,  but  hastily-collected  army  of 
patriots  had  been  utterly  routed  at  Tisnacq  by  a  small 
force  of  disciplined  Spaniards. 

Ulrich  had  assisted  his  countrymen  to  gain  the 
speedy  victory,  and  had  been  greeted  by  his  old  colonel, 
the  brave  Romero,  the  bold  cavalry-commander, 
Mendoza,  and  other  distinguished  officers  as  one  of 
themselves.  Since  these  aristocrats  had  become  muti- 
neers, the  Eletto  was  a  brother,  and  they  did  not  disdain 
to  secure  his  cooperation  in  the  attack  they  were  plan- 
ning upon  Antwerp. 

He  had  shown  great  courage  under  fire,  and 
wherever  he  appeared,  his  countrymen  held  out  their 
hands  to  him,  vowing  obedience  and  loyalty  unto  death. 

Ulrich  felt  as  if  he  were  walking  on  air,  mere  exst- 
ence  was  a  joy  to  him.  No  prince  could  revel  in  the 
blissful  consciousness  of  increasing  power,  more  fiilly 
than  he.  The  evening  after  the  decision  he  had  attended 
a  splendid  banquet  with  Romero,  Vargas,  Mendoia, 
Tassis,  and  the  next  morning  the  prisoners,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  men,  were  brought  before 
him. 

He  had  lefl  the  examination  of  the  students,  dtizens* 
sons,  and  peasants  to  his  lieutenant ;  but  there  were  also 
three  noblemen,  from  whom  large  ransoms  could  be 
obtained.  The  two  older  ones  had  granted  what  he 
asked  and  been  led  away;  the  third,  a  taU  man 
knightly  armor,  was  left  last 
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Ulrich  had  personally  encountered  the  latter.  The 
prisoner,  mounted  upon  a  tall  steed,  had  pressed  him 
very  closely ;  nay,  the  Eletto's  victory  was  not  decided, 
until  a  musket-shot  had  stretched  the  other's  horse  on  the 
ground. 

The  knight  now  carried  his  arm  in  a  sling.  In  the 
centre  of  his  coat  of  mail  and  on  the  shoulder-pieces  of 
his  armor,  the  ensigns  armorial  of  a  noble  family  were 
embossed. 

"You  were  dragged  out  from  under  your  horse," 
said  the  Eletto  to  the  knight.  "  You  wield  an  excellent 
blade." 

He  had  spoken  in  Spanish,  but  the  other  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  answered  in  the  German  language : 
"  I  don't  understand  Spanish." 

"  Are  you  a  German  ?"  Ulrich  now  asked  in  his 
native  tongue.  "  How  do  you  happen  to  be  among  the 
Netherland  rebels  ?" 

The  nobleman  looked  at  the  Eletto  in  surprise.  But 
the  latter,  giving  him  no  time  for  reflection,  continued : 
"  I  understand  German ;  your  answer  ?" 

"  I  had  business  in  Antwerp  ?" 

"  Wh^t  business  ?" 

"  That  is  my  affair." 

"  Very  well.  Then  we  will  drop  courtesy  and  adopt 
a  different  tone." 

"Nay,  I  am  the  vanquished  party,  and  will  answer 
you." 

"  Well  then  ?" 

"  I  had  stuffs  to  buy." 

"  Are  you  a  merchant  ?" 

The  knight  shook  his  head  and  answered,  smiling: 
"  We  have  rebuilt  our  castle  since  the  fire." 
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"And  now  you  need  hangings  and  artistic  stufis. 
Did  you  expect  to  capture  them  from  us  ?" 

"  Scarcely,  sir." 

"  Then  what  brought  you  among  our  enemies  ?" 

"  Baron  Floy  on  belongs  to  my  mother's  family.  He 
marched  against  you,  and  as  I  approved  his  cause. . . ." 

"  And  pillage  pleases  you,  you  felt  disposed  to  break 
a  lance." 

"  Quite  right." 

"  And  you  have  done  your  cause  no  harm.  Where 
do  you  live  ?  " 

"  Surely  you  know  :  in  Germany." 

"  Germany  is  a  very  large  country." 

"  In  the  Black  Forest  in  Swabia." 

"  And  your  name  ?  " 

The  prisoner  made  no  reply ;  but  Ulrich  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  coat  of  arms  on  the  knight's  armor,  looked 
at  him  more  steadily,  and  a  strange  smile  hovered 
around  his  lips  as  he  approached  him,  saying  in  an 
altered  tone  :  "  You  think  the  Navarrete  will  demand 
from  Count  von  Frohlinger  a  ransom  as  large  as  his 
fields  and  forests  ?" 

**  You  know  me  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  so,  Count  Lips." 

"  By  Heavens  !  " 

"  Ah,  ha,  you  went  fi-om  the  monastery  to  the 
field." 

'*  From  the  monastery  ?  How  do  vou  know  that,  sir?" 

"  We  are  old  acquaintances.  Count  Lips.  Look  mc 
in  the  eyes." 

The  other  gazed  keenly  at  the  Eletto,  shook  his 
head,  and  said  :  '•  You  have  not  seemed  a  total  stranger 
to  me  from  the  first :  but  I  never  was  in  Spain." 
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"  But  I  have  been  in  Swabia,  and  at  that  time  you 
did  me  a  kindness.  Would  your  ransom  be  large  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  a  broken  churcb  window  ?  " 

The  count  opened  his  eyes  in  amazement  and  a 
bright  smile  flashed  over  his  face  as,  clapping  his  hands, 
he  exclaimed  with  sincere  delight : 

"  You,  you — you  are  Ulrich  !  1*11  be  damned,  if  I'm 
mistaken  !  But  who  the  devil  would  discover  a  child 
of  the  Black  Forest  in  the  Spanish  Eletto  ?  " 

"  That  I  am  one,  must  remain  a  secret  between  us 
for  the  present,"  exclaimed  Ulrich,  extending  his  hand 
to  the  count.  "  Keep  silence,  and  you  will  be  free — the 
window  will  cover  the  ransom  ! " 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  If  all  the  windows  in  the  monas- 
tery were  as  dear,  the  monks  might  grow  fat !  "  cried 
the  count.  "  A  Swabian  heart  remains  half  Swabian, 
even  when  it  beats  under  a  Spanish  doublet.  Its  luck, 
Turk's  luck,  that  I  followed  Floy  on; — and  your  old 
father,  Adam  ?     And  Ruth  —  what  a  pleasure  !" 

"  You  ought  to  know  .  .  .  my  father  is  dead,  died 
long,  long  ago !  "  said  Ulrich,  lowering  his  eyes. 

"  Dead  !  "  exclaimed  the  other.  "  And  long  ago  ? 
I  saw  him  at  the  anvil  three  weeks  since." 

"  My  father  ?  At  the  anvil  ?  And  Ruth  ?  .  .  ."  stam- 
mered Ulrich,  gazing  at  the  other  with  a  pallid,  ques- 
tioning face. 

"  They  are  alive,  certainly  they  are  alive !  I  met 
him  again  in  Antwerp.  No  one  else  can  make  you  such 
armor.  The  devil  is  in  it,  if  you  hav'nt  heard  of  the 
Swabian  armorer." 

"  The  Swabian — the  Swabian — is  he  my  father  ?  " 

''  Your  own  father.     How  long  ago  is  it  ?     Thirteen 

years,  for  I  was  then  sixteen.     That  was  the  last  time  I 
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saw  him,  and  yet  I  recognized  him  at  the  first  glance. 
True,  I  shall  never  forget  the  hour,  when  the  dumb 
woman  drew  the  arrow  fi-om  the  Jew's  breast.  The 
scene  I  witnessed  that  day  in  the  forest  still  rises  before 
my  eyes,  as  if  it  were  happening  now." 

**  He  lives,  they  did  not  kill  him ! "  exclaimed  the 
Eletto,  now  first  beginning  to  rejoice  over  the  surprising 
news.  "  Lips,  man — Philipp !  I  have  foimd  my  mother 
again,  and  now  my  father  too.  Wait,  wait !  Ill  speak 
to  the  lieutenant,  he  must  take  my  place,  and  you  and 
I  will  ride  to  Lier;  there  you  will  tell  me  the 
whole  story.  Holy  Virgin !  thanks,  a  thousand  thanks ! 
I  shall  see  my  father  again,  my  father !" 

It  was  past  midnight,  but  the  schoolmates  were  stfll 
sitting  over  their  wine  in  a  private  room  in  the  Lion  at 
Lier.  The  Eletto  had  not  grown  weary  of  questioning, 
and  Count  Philipp  willingly  answered. 

Ulrich  now  knew  what  death  the  doctor  had  met, 
and  that  his  father  had  gone  to  Antwerp  and  lived  there 
as  an  armorer  for  twelve  years.  The  Jew's  dumb  wife 
had  died  of  grief  on  the  journey,  but  Ruth  was  living 
with  the  old  man  and  kept  house  for  him.  Navarrete  had 
often  heard  the  Swabian  and  his  work  praised,  and  iiote 
a  corselet  from  his  workshop. 

The  count  could  tell  him  a  great  deal  about  Ruth. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  sought  Adam  the 
Swabian  for  weapons,  but  on  account  of  his  beautiful 
daughter.  The  girl  was  slender  as  a  fir-tree!  And 
her  face !  once  seen  could  never  be  forgotten.  So 
might  have  looked  the  beautiful  Judith,  who  slew  Holo- 
phernes,  or  Queen  Zenobia,  or  chaste  Lucretia  of  Rome  I 
She  was  now  past  twenty  and  in  the  bloom  of  her 
beauty,  but  cold  as  glass;  and  though  she  liked  him  on 
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account  of  his  old  friendship  for  Ulrich  and  the  affair  in 
the  forest,  he  was  only  permitted  to  look  at,  not  touch 
her.  She  would  rejoice  when  she  heard  that  Ulrich 
was  still  alive,  and  what  he  had  become.  And  the 
smith,  the  smith  !  Nay,  he  would  not  go  home  now,  but 
back  to  Antwerp  to  be  Ulrich's  messenger !  But  now 
he  too  would  like  to  relate  his  own  experiences." 

He  did  so,  but  in  a  rapid,  superficial  way,  for  the 
Eletto  constantly  reverted  to  old  days  and  his  father. 
Every  person  whom  they  had  both  known  was  enquired 
for. 

Old  Count  Frohlinger  was  still  ahve,  but  suffered  a 
great  deal  from  gout  and  the  capricious  young  wife  he 
had  married  in  his  old  age.  Hangemarx  had  grown 
melancholy  and,  after  all,  ended  his  life  by  the  rope, 
though  by  his  own  hand.  Dark-skinned  Xaver  had 
entered  the  priesthood  and  was  living  in  Rome  in  high 
esteem,  as  a  member  of  a  Spanish  order.  The  abbot 
still  presided  over  the  monastery  and  had  a  great  deal 
of  time  for  his  studies  ;  for  the  school  had  been  broken 
up  and,  as  part  of  the  property  of  the  monastery  had 
been  confiscated,  the  number  of  monks  had  %'iiminished. 
The  magistrate  had  been  falsely  accused  of  embezzling 
minors'  money,  remained  in  prison  for  a  year  and,  after 
his  liberation,  died  of  a  liver  complaint. 

Morning  was  dawning  when  the  friends  separated. 
Count  Philipp  undertook  to  tell  Ruth  that  IJlrich  had 
found  his  mother  again.  She  was  to  persuade  the  smith 
to  forgive  his  wife,  with  whose  praises  her  son's  lips  were 
overflowing. 

At  his  departure  Philipp  tried  to  induce  the  Eletto 
to  change  his  course  betimes,  for  he  was  following  a 
dangerous  pa  th ;  but  Ulrich  laughed  in  his  face,  exclaim- 
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ing :  "  You  know  I  have  found  the  right  word,  and 
shall  use  it  to  the  end.  You  were  bom  to  power  in  a 
small  way;  I  have  won  mine  myself,  and  shall  not  rest 
until  I  am  permitted  to  exercise  it  on  a  great  scale,  nay, 
the  grandest.  If  aught  on  earth  affords  a  taste  of 
heavenly  joy,  it  is  power ! " 

In  the  camp  the  Eletto  found  the  troops  from 
Aalst  prepared  for  departure,  and  as  he  rode  along  die 
road  saw  in  imagination,  sometimes  his  parents.  Mis 
parents  in  a  new  and  happy  union,  sometimes  Ruth  in 
the  full  splendor  of  her  majestic  beauty.  He  remem- 
bered how  proudly  he  had  watched  his  fether  and 
mother,  when  they  went  to  church  together  on  Sunday, 
how  he  had  carried  Ruth  in  his  arms  on  their  flight;  and 
now  he  was  to  see  and  experience  all  this  again. 

He  gave  his  men  only  a  short  rest,  for  he  longed  to 
reach  his  mother.  It  was  a  glorious  return  home,  to 
bring  such  tidings!  How  beautiful  and  charming  he 
found  life ;  how  greatly  he  praised  his  destiny ! 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  pleasant  Aalst  as  he 
approached,  and  the  sky  looked  as  if  it  was  stiewn 
with  roses. 

''  Beautiful,  beautifid !''  he  murmured,  pointing  out 
to  his  lieutenant  the  brilliant  hues  in  the  western 
horizon. 

A  messenger  hastened  on  in  advance,  the  thmider 
of  artillery  z.nd  fanfare  of  music  greeted  the  victors,  as 
they  marched  through  the  gate.  Ulrich  sprang  from 
his  horse  in  front  of  the  guildhall  and  was  receivedby 
the  captain,  who  had  commanded  during  his  absence. 

The  Eletto  hastily  described  the  course  of  the  bril- 
liant, victorious  march,  and  then  asked  what  had  hap- 
pened. 
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The  captain  lowered  his  eyes  in  embarrassment^ 
saying,  in  a  low  tone :  "  Nothing  of  great  importance; 
but  day  before  yesterday  a  wicked  deed  was  committed, 
which  will  •  vex  you.  The  woman  you  love,  the  camp 
sibyl.  ..." 

"  Who  ?     What  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"She  went  to  Zorrillo,  and  he — you  must  not  be 
startled — he  stabbed  her.** 

Ulrich  staggered  back,  repeating,  in  a  hollow  tone: 
"  Stabbed  !"  Then  seizing  the  other  by  the  shoulder, 
he  shrieked :  "  Stabbed  !  That  means  murdered — 
killed !  " 

"  He  thrust  his  dagger  into  her  heart,  she  must  have 
died  as  quickly  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  Then  Zor- 
rillo went  away,  God  knows  where.  Who  could  sus- 
pect, that  the  quiet  man.  ..." 

"  You  let  him  escape,  helped  the  murderer  get  ofl^ 
you  dogs !  "  raved  the  wretched  man.  "  We  will  speak 
of  this  again.     Where  is  she,  where  is  her  body  ?" 

The  captain  shrugged  his  shoulders,  saying,  in  a 
soothing  tone :  "  Calm  yourself,  Navarrete !  We  too 
grieve  for  the  sibyl;  many  in  the  camp  will  miss  her. 
As  for  Zorrillo,  he  had  the  password,  and  could  go 
through  the  gate  at  any  hour.  The  body  is  still  lying 
in  his  quarters." 

"  Indeed!"  faltered  the  Eletto.  Then  calming  him- 
self, he  said,  mournfully  :  "  I  wish  to  see  her." 

The  captain  walked  silently  by  his  side  and  opened 
the  murderer's  dwelling. 

There,  on  a  bed  of  pine-shavings,  in  a  rude  coffin 
made  of  rough  planks,  lay  the  woman  who  had  given 
him  birth,  deserted  him,  and  yet  who  so  tenderly  loved 
him.    A  poor  soldier's  wife,  to  whom  she  had  been  kind, 
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was  watching  beside  the  corpse,  at  whose  head  a  single 
brand  burned  with  a  smoky,  yellow  hght.  The  httlc 
white  dog  had  found  its  way  to  her,  and  was  snufiing 
the  floor,  still  red  with  its  mistress's  blood. 

Ulrich  snatched  the  brand  from  the  bracket,  and 
threw  the  light  on  the  dead  woman's  face.  His  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  sought  his  mother's  features,  but  only 
rested  on  them  a  moment — then  he  shuddered,  turned 
away,  and  giving  the  torch  to  his  companion,  said, 
softly  :  "  Cover  her  head." 

The  soldier's  wife  spread  her  coarse  apron  over 
the  face,  which  had  smiled  so  sweetly:  but  Ulrich 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside  the  coffin,  buried  his 
face,  and  remained  in  this  attitude  for  many  minutes. 

At  last  he  slowly  rose,  rubbed  his  eyes  as  if  waking 
from  some  confused  dream,  drew  himself  up  proudly, 
and  scanned  the  place  with  searching  eyes. 

He  was  the  Eletto,  and  thus  men  honored  the  wo- 
man who  was  dear  to  him! 

His  mother  lay  in  a  wretched  pauper's  coffin,  a 
ragged  camp-follower  watched  beside  her  — no  candles 
burned  at  her  head,  no  priest  prayed  for  the  salvation 
of  her  soul ! 

Gnef  was  raging  madly  in  his  breast,  now  indigna- 
tion joined  this  gloomy  guest;  giving  vent  to  his  pas- 
sionate emotion,  Ulrich  wildly  exclaimed : 

'*  Look  here,  captain  !  This  corpse,  this  woman — 
proclaim  it  to  ever}'  one —  the  sibyl  was  my  mother^ 
yes,  yes,  my  own  mother  1  I  demand  respect  for  her, 
the  same  respect  that  is  shown  myself!  Must  I  compd 
men  to  render  her  fitting  honor  ?  Here,  bring  torches. 
Prepare  the  catafalque  in  St.  Martin's  church,  and  place 
it  before  the  altar !     Put  candles  around  it,  as  many  as 
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can  be  found !  It  is  still  early !  Lieutenant !  I  am 
glad  you  are  there !  Rouse  the  cathedral  priests  and 
go  to  the  bishop.  I  command  a  solen>n  requiem  for 
my  mother !  Everything  is  to  be  arranged  precisely  as 
it  was  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duchess  of  Aerschot !  Let 
trumpets  give  the  signal  for  assembling.  Order  the 
bells  to  be  rung  !  In  an  hour  all  must  be  ready  at  St. 
Martin's  cathedral !  Bring  torches  here,  I  say !  Have 
I  the  right  to  command — yes  or  no  ?  A  large  oak 
coffin  was  standing  at  the  joiner's  close  by.  Bring  it 
here,  here ;  I  need  a  better  death-couch  for  my  mother. 
You  poor,  dear  woman,  how  you  loved  flowers,  and  no 
one  has  brought  you  even  one !  Captain  Ortis,  I  have 
issued  my  commands!  Everything  must  be  done, 
when  I  return ;  —  Lieutenant,  you  have  your  orders ! "  ' 

He  rushed  from  the  death-chamber  to  the  sitting- 
room  in  his  own  house,  and  hastily  tore  stalks  and  blos- 
soms from  the  plants.  The  maid-servants  watched  him 
timidly,  and  he  harshly  ordered  them  to  collect 
what  he  had  gathered  and  take  them  to  the  house  of 
death. 

His  orders  were  obeyed,  and  when  he  next  appeared 
at  Zorrillo's  quarters,  the  soldiers,  who  had  assembled 
there  in  throngs,  parted  to  make  way  for  him. 

He  beckoned  to  them,  and  while  he  went  from  one 
to  another,  saying :  "  The  sibyl  was  my  mother — Zor- 
rillo  has  murdered  my  mother,"  the  coffin  was  borne 
into  the  house. 

In  the  vestibule,  he  leaned  his  head  against  the  wall, 
moaning  and  sighing,  until  Florette  was  laid  in  her  last 
bed,  and  a  soldier  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Then 
Ulrich  strewed  flowers  over  the  corpse,  and  the  joiner 
came  to  nail  up  the  coffin.     The  blows  of  the  hammet 
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actually  hurt  him,  it  seemed  as  if  each  one  fell  upon  his 
own  heart. 

The  funeral  procession  passed  through  the  ranks  of 
soldiers,  who  filled  the  street.  Several  officers  came  to 
meet  it,  and  Captain  Ortis,  approaching  close  to  the 
Eletto,  said :  "  The  bishop  refuses  the  catafalque  and 
the  solemn  requiem  you  requested.  Your  mother  died 
in  sin,  without  the  sacrament.  He  will  grant  as  many- 
masses  for  the  repose  of  her  soul  as  you  desire,  but  such 
high  honors.  ..." 

"He  refuses  them  to  us ?" 

"  Not  to  us,  to  the  sibyl." 

"  She  was  my  mother,  your  Eletto's  mother.  To  the 
cathedral,  forward ! " 

"  It  is  closed,  and  will  remain  so  to-day,  for  the 
bishop.  .  .  ." 

"  Then  burst  the  doors  I  Well  show  them  who  has 
the  power  here." 

"  Are  you  out  of  your  senses  ?    The  Holy  Church !" 

"  Forward,  I  say  1  Let  him  who  is  no  cowardly 
wight,  follow  me ! " 

Ulrich  drew  the  commander's  baton  from  his  belt 
and  rushed  forward,  as  if  he  were  leading  a  storming- 
party ;  but  Ortis  cried :  "  We  will  not  fight  against  St. 
Martin !  "  and  a  murmur  of  applause  greeted  him. 

Ulrich  checked  his  pace,  and  gnashing  his  teeth,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Will  not  ?  Will  not  ?"  Then  gazing 
around  the  circle  of  comrades,  who  surrounded  him  on 
all  sides,  he  asked :  "  Has  no  one  courage  to  help  me 
to  my  rights  ?  Ortis,  de  Vego,  Diego,  will  you  fol- 
low me,  yes  or  no  ?" 

"  No,  not  against  the  Church !  " 

"  Then  I  command  you,"  shouted  the  Eletto,  furi- 
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ously.     "  Obey,  Lieutenant  de  Vega,  forward  with  your 
company,  and  burst  the  cathedral  doors." 

But  no  one  obeyed,  and  Ortis  ordered :  "  Back, 
every  man  of  you  !  "  Saint  Martin  is  my  patron  saint; 
let  all  who  value  their  souls  refuse  to  attack  the  church 
and  defend  it  with  me." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Ulrich's  brain,  and  incapable 
of  longer  self-control,  he  threw  his  baton  into  the  ranks 
of  the  mutineers,  shrieking:  "I  hurl  it  at  your  feet; 
whoever  picks  it  up  can  keep  it !" 

The  soldiers  hesitated ;  but  Ortis  repeated  his 
"  Back !"  Other  officers  gave  the  same  order,  and  their 
men  obeyed.  The  street  grew  empty,  and  the  Eletto's 
mother  was  only  followed  by  a  few  of  her  son*s  friends; 
no  priest  led  the  procession.  In  the  cemetery  Ulrich 
threw  three  handfuls  of  earth  into  the  open  grave,  then 
with  drooping  head  returned  home. 

How  dreary,  how  desolate  the  bright,  flower-decked 
room  seemed  now,  for  the  first  time  the  Eletto  felt 
really  deserted.  No  tears  came  to  relieve  his  grief,  for 
the  insult  offered  him  that  day  aroused  his  wrath,  and  he 
cherished  it  as  if  it  were  a  consolation. 

He  had  thrown  power  aside  with  the  staflf  of  com- 
mand. Power!  It  too  was  potter^s  trash,  which  a 
stone  might  shatter,  a  flower  in  full  bloom,  whose  leaves 
drop  apart  if  touched  by  the  finger !  It  was  no  noble; 
metal,  only  yellow  mica! 

The  knocker  on  the  door  never  stopped  rapping. 
One  officer  after  another  came  to  soothe  him,  but  he 
would  not  even  admit  his  lieutenant. 

He  rejoiced  over  his  hasty  deed.  Fortune,  he 
thought,  cannot  be  escaped,  art  cannot  be  thrown  aside; 
fame  may  be  trampled  under  foot,  yet  still  pursue  u& 
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Power  has  this  advantage  over  all  three,  it  can  be  flung 
off  like  a  worn-out  doublet.  Let  it  fly !  Had  he  owed 
it  the  happiness  of  the  last  few  weeks  ?  No,  no !  He 
would  have  been  happy  with  his  mother  in  a  poor,  plain 
house,  without  the  office  of  Eletto,  without  flowers, 
horses  or  servants.  It  was  to  her,  not  to  power,  that  he 
was  indebted  for  every  blissful  hour;  and  now  that  she 
had  gone,  how  desolate  was  the  void  in  his  heart ! 

Suddenly  the  recollection  of  his  father  and  Ruth  il- 
lumined his  misery  like  a  sunbeam.  The  game  of 
Eletto  was  now  over,  he  would  go  to  Antwerp  the  next 
day. 

Why  had  fate  snatched  his  mother  from  him  just 
now,  why  did  it  deny  him  the  happiness  of  seeing  his 
parents  united  ?  His  father — she  had  sorely  wronged 
him,  but  for  what  will  not  death  atone  ?  He  must  take 
him  some  remembrance  of  her,  and  went  to  her  room  to 
look  through  her  chest.  But  it  no  longer  stood  in  the 
old  place — the  owner  of  the  house,  a  rich  matron,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  occupy  an  attic-room,  while 
strangers  were  quartered  in  her  residence,  had  takcd 
charge  of  the  pale  orphan  and  the  boxes  after  Flofette*! 
death. 

The  good  Netherland  dame  provided  for  the  adopted 
child  and  the  property  of  her  enemy,  the  man  whose 
soldiers  had  pillaged  her  brothers  and  cousins.  The 
death  of  the  woman  below  had  moved  her  deeply,  for 
the  wonderful  charm  of  Florette*s  manner  had  won  her 
also. 

Towards  midnight  Ulrich  took  the  lamp  and  went 
upstairs.  He  had  long  since  forgotten  to  spare  others, 
by  denying  himself  a  wish. 

The  knocking  at  the  door  and  the  passing  to  and 
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fro  in  the  entry  had  kept  Frau  Geel  awake.  When  she 
heard  the  Eletto's  heavy  step,  she  sprang  up  from  her 
spinning-wheel  in  alarm,  and  the  maid-servant, ,  hajf 
roused  from  sleep,  threw  herself  on  her  J^aees. 

"  Frau  Geel !"  called  a  voice  outside.  , 

She  recognized  Navarrete's  tones,  opened  the  door, 
and  asked  what  he  desired. 

"  It  was  his  mother,"  thought  the  old  lady  as  he 
threw  clothes,  linen  and  m'aiiy  a  trifle  on  the  floor.  "  It 
was  his  mother.  Perhaps  he  wants  her  rosary  or  prayer- 
book.  He  is  her  son !  They  looked  lik^  a  happy 
couple  when  they  were  together.  A  wild  soldier,  but  he 
isn't  a  wicked  man  vet." 

While  he  searched  she  held  the  light  for  him,  shak- 
ing her  head  over  the  disorder  among  the  articles  where 
he  rummaged. 

Ulrich  had  now  reached  the  bottom  of  the  chest. 
Here  he  found  a  valuable  necklace,  booty  which 
Zorrillo  had  given  his  companion  for  use  in  case  of  need. 
This  should  be  Ruth's.  Close  beside  it  lay  a  small 
package,  tied  with  rose-pink  ribbon,  containing  a  tiny 
infant's  shirt,  a  gay  doll,  and  a  slender  gold  circlet;  her 
wedding-ring!  The  date  showed  that  it  had  been 
given  to  her  by  his  father,  and  the  shirt  and  doll  were 
mementos  of  him,  her  darling — of  himself. 

He  gazed  at  them,  changing  them  from  one  hand  ^o 
the  other,  till  suddenly  his  heart  overflowed,  and  without 
heeding  Frau  Geel,  who  was  watching  him,  he  wept 
softly,  exclaiming :  "  Mother,  dear  mother !" 

A  light  hand  touched  his  shoulder,  and  a  woman's 
kind  voice  said:  "Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow !  Yes,  she 
\vas  a  dear  little  thing,  and  a  mother,  a  mother— that  is 
enough !" 
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The  Eletto  nodded  assent  with  tearful  eyes,  and 
when  she  again  gently  repeated  in  a  tone  of  sincere 
sympathy,  her  "  poor  fellow  !'*  it  sounded  sweeter,  than 
the  loudest  homage  that  had  ever  been  offered  to  his 
fame  and  power. 


CHAPTER  XXIX: 

The  next  morning  while  Ulrich  was  packing  his 
luggage,  assisted  by  his  servant,  the  sound  of  drums  and 
fifes,  bursts  of  military  music  and  loud  cheers  were 
heard  in  the  street,  and  going  to  the  window,  he  saw  the 
whole  body  of  mutineers  drawn  up  in  the  best  order. 

The  companies  stood  in  close  ranks  before  his  house, 
impetuous  shouts  and  bursts  of  music  made  the  windows 
rattle,  and  now  the  officers  pressed  into  his  room,  hold- 
ing out  their  swords,  vowing  fealty  unto  death,  and  en- 
treating him  to  remain  their  commander. 

He  now  perceived,  that  power  cannot  be  thrown 
aside  like  a  worthless  thing.  His  tortured  heart  was 
stirred  with  deep  emotion,  and  the  drooping  wings  of 
ambition  unfolded  \Hth  fresh  energy.  He  reproached, 
raged,  but  yielded ;  and  when  Ortis  on  his  knees,  offered 
him  the  commander's  baton,  he  accepted  it. 

Ulrich  was  again  Eletto,  but  this  need  not  prevent 
his  seeing  his  father  and  Ruth  once  more,  so  he  declared 
that  he  would  retain  his  office,  but  should  be  obliged  to 
ride  to  Antwerp  that  day,  secretly  inform  the  officers  of 
the  conspiracy  against  the  city,  and  the  necessity  of  ne- 
gotiating with  the  commandant,  that  their  share  of  the 
rich  prize  might  not  be  lost. 
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What  many  had  suspected  and  hoped  was  now  to 
become  reality.  Their  Eletto  was  no  idle  man !  When 
Navarrete  appeared  at  noon  in  front  of  the  troops  with 
his  own  work,  the  standard,  in  his  hand,  he  was  received 
with  shouts  of  joy,  and  no  one  murmured,  though  many 
recognized  in  the  Madonna's  countenance  the  features 
of  the  murdered  sibyl. 

Two  days  later  Ulrich,  full  of  eager  expectatidn, 
rode  into  Antwerp,  carrying  in  his  portmanteau  the  me- 
mentos he  had  taken  from  his  mother's  chest,  while  in 
imagination  he  beheld  his  father's  face,  the  smithy  at 
Richtberg,  the  green  forest,  the  mountains  of  his  home, 
the  Costas*  house,  and  his  little  playfellow.  Would  he 
really  be  permitted  to  lean  on  his  father's  broad  breast 
once  more  ? 

And  Ruth,  Ruth !  Did  she  still  care  for  him,  had 
Philipp  described  her  correctly  ? 

He  went  to  the  count  without  delay,  and  found  him 
at  home.  Philipp  received  him  cordially,  yet  with  evi- 
dent timidity  and  embarrassment.  Ulrich  too  was 
grave,  for  he  had  to  inform  his  companion  of  his  mother's 
death. 

"  So  that  is  settled,"  said  the  count.  "  Your  father 
is  a  gnarled  old  tree,  a  real  obstinate  Swabian.  It's  not 
his  way  to  forgive  and  forget." 

"  And  did  he  know  that  my  mother  was  so  near  to 
him,  that  she  was  in  Aalst." 

"  All,  all !" 

*'  He  will  forgive  the  dead.  Surely,  surely  he  will, 
if  I  beseech  him,  when  we  are  united,  if  I  tell  him.  ..." 

''  Poor  fellow  !  You  think  all  this  is  so  easy. — It  is 
long  since  I  have  had  so  hard  a  task,  yet  I  must  speak 
plainly.     He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  either." 
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"  Nothing  to  do  with  me  ?*'  cried  XJlrich.  **  Is  he 
out  of  his  senses  ?  What  sin  have  I  committed,  what 
does  he.  .  .  ." 

"  He  knows  that  you  are  Navarrete,  the  Eletto 
of  Herenthals,  the  conqueror  of  Aalst,  and  there- 
fore. .  .  ." 

«  Therefore  ?" 

"Why  of  course.  You  see,  Ulrich,  when  a  man 
becomes  famous  like  you,  he  is  known  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, everything  he  does  makes  a  great  hue  and  dy, 
and  echo  repeats  it  in  every  alley." 

"  To  my  honor  before  God  and  man." 

"Before  God?  Perhaps  so;  certainly  before  the 
Spaniards.  As  for  me — I  was  with  the  squadron  my- 
self, I  call  you  a  brave  soldier;  but — no  offence — you 
have  behaved  ill  in  this  country.  The  Netheilanders 
are  human  beings  too." 

"  They  are  rebels,  recreant  heretics." 

"Take  care,  or  you  will  revile  your  own  father. 
His  faith  has  been  shaken.  A  preacher,  whom  he  met 
on  his  flight  here,  in  some  tavern,  led  him  astray  by  in- 
ducing him  to  read  the  bible.  Many  things  the  Church 
condemns  are  sacred  to  him.  He  thinks  the  Nether- 
landers  a  free,  noble  nation.  Yoiu:  King  Philip  he 
considers  a  tyrant,  oppressor,  and  ruthless  destroyer. 
You  who  have  served  him  and  Alba — are  in  his  eyes; 
but  I  will  not  wound  you.  .  .  ." 

"  What  are  we,  I  will  hear." 

"  No,  no,  it  would  do  no  good.  In  short,  to  Adam 
the  Spanish  army  is  a  bloody  pest,  nothing  more." 

"  There  never  were  braver  soldiers." 

"  Very  true ;  but  every  defeat,  all  the  blood  you 
have  shed,  has  angered  him  and  this  nation,  and  wrath, 
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• 

which  daily  receives  fresh  food  and  to  which  men  be- 
come accustomed,  at  last  turns  to  hate.  All  great 
crimes  committed  in  this  war  are  associated  with  Alba's 
name,  many  smaller  ones  with  yours,  and  so  your 
father.  ..." 

"  Then  we  will  teach  him  a  better  opinion  !  I  re- 
turn to  him  an  honest  soldier,  the  commander  of  thou- 
sands of  men  1  To  see  him  once  more,  only  to  see 
him !  A  son  remains  a  son  !  I  learned  that  from  my 
mother.  We  were  rivals  and  enemies,  when  I  met  her ! 
And  then,  then — alas,  that  is  all  over !  Now  I  wish  to 
find  in  my  father  what  I  have  lost ;  will  you  go  to  the 
smithy  with  me  ?  " 

"  No,  Ulrich,  no.  I  have  said  everything  to  your 
father  that  can  be  urged  in  your  defence,  but  he  is  so 
devoured  with  rage.  .  ." 

"  Santiago ! "  exclaimed  the  Eletto,  bursting  into 
sudden  fury,  "  I  need  no  advocate !  If  the  old 
man  knows  what  share  I  have  taken  in  this  war,  so 
much  the  better.  1*11  fill  up  the  gaps  myself.  I  have 
been  wherever  the  fight  raged  hottest !  'Sdeath ! 
that  is  my  pride !  I  am  no  longer  a  boy  and  have 
fought  my  way  through  life  without  father  or  mother. 
What  I  am,  I  have  made  myself,  and  can  defend  with 
honor,  even  to  the  old  man.  He  carries  heavy  guns,  I 
know ;  but  I  am  not  accustomed  to  shoot  with  feather 
balls ! " 

"  Ulrich,  Ulrich !  He  is  an  old  man,  and  your 
father ! " 

<*  I  will  remember  that,  as  soon  as  he  caHs  me  his 
son." 

One  of  the  count's  servants  showed  Ulrich  the  way 
to  the  smith's  house. 
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Adam  had  entirely  given  up  the  busiiiess  of  horse- 
shoeing, for  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  ground  floor 
of  the  high,  narrow  house,  except  the  large  door,  and 
a  window  on  each  side.  Behind  the  closed  one  at 
the  right  were  several  pieces  of  armor,  beautifully  em- 
bossed, and  some  artistically- wrought  iron  articles.  The 
left-hand  one  was  partly  open,  granting  entrance  to 
the  autumn  sunshine.  Ulrich  dismissed  the  servant, 
took  the  mementos  of  his  mother  in  his  hand,  and 
listened  to  the  hammer-strokes,  that  echoed  fixnn 
within. 

The  familiar  sound  recalled  pleasant  memories  of  his 
"  childhood  and  cooled  his  hot  blood.  Count  PhOipp 
was  right.  His  father  was  an  old  man,  and  entitled  to 
demand  respect  from  his  son.  He  must  endure  fiom 
him  what  he  would  tolerate  from  no  one  else.  Nay,  he 
again  felt  that  it  was  a  great  happiness  to  be  near  the 
beloved  one,  from  whom  he  had  so  long  been  parted ; 
A'hatever  separated  him  from  his  old  fisither,  must  surdy 
vanish  into  nothing,  as  soon  as  they  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes. 

Wliat  a  master  in  his  trade,  his  father  still  was !  No 
one  else  would  have  found  it  so  easy  to  forge  the  sted 
coat  of  mail  with  the  Medusa  head  in  the  centre.  He 
was  not  working  alone  here  as  he  did  at  Ricfatberg ;  Ibr 
Ulrich  heard  more  than  one  hammer  striking  iroii  in  the 
workshop. 

Before  touching  the  knocker,  he  looked  into  Ae 
open  window, 

A  woman's  tall  figure  was  stan^g  at  the  desk. 

Her  back  was  turned,  and  he  saw  only  die  iDond 
outline  of  the  head,  the  long  black  braids^  the  plain 
dresSy  bordered  with  velvet,  and  the  laoe  in  die  neck. 
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An  elderly  man  in  the  costume  of  a  merchant  was  just 
holding  out  his  hand  in  farewell,  and  he  heard  him  say  : 
"  You* ve  bought  too  cheap  again,  far  too  cheap,  Jungfer 
Ruth." 

"  Just  a  fair  price,**  she  answered  quietly.  "  You 
will  have  a  good  profit,  and  we  can  afford  to  pay  it.  I 
shall  expect  the  iron  day  after  to-morrow.*' 

"  It  will  be  delivered  before  noon.  Master  Adam 
has  a  treasure  in  you,  dear  Jungfer.  If  my.  son  were 
alive,  I  know  where  he  would  seek  a  wife.  Wilhelm 
Ykens  has  told  me  of  his  troubles ;  he  is  a  skilful  gold- 
smith. Why  do  you  give  the  poor  fellow  no  hope? 
Consider !  You  are  past  twenty,  and  every  year  it  grows 
harder  to  say  yes  to  a  lover.*' 

"  Nothing  suits  me  better,  than  to  stay  with  father," 
she  answered  gaily. "He  can't  do  without  me,  you  know, 
nor  I  without  him.  I  have  no  dislike  to  Wilhelm,  but 
it  seems  very  easy  to  Hve  without  him.  Farewell,  Father 
Keulitz.** 

Ulrich  withdrew  fi*om  the  window,  until  the  merchant 
had  vanished  down  a  side  street ;  then  he  again  glanced 
into  the  narrow  room.  Ruth  was  now  seated  at  the 
desk,  but  instead  of  looking  over  the  open  account 
book,  her  eyes  were  gazing  dreamily  into  vacancy,  and 
the  Eletto  now  saw  her  beautifiil,  calm,  noble  face.  He 
did  not  disturb  her,  for  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  never 
weary  of  comparing  her  features  with  the  fadeless  image 
his  memory  had  treasured  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life. 

Never,  not  even  in  Italy,  had  he  beheld  a  nobler 
countenance.  Philipp  was  right.  There  was  something 
royal  in  her  bearing.  This  was  the  wife  of  his  dreams, 
the  proud  woman,  with  whom  the  Eletto  dedred  to 
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share  power  and  grandeur.  And  he  had  alreadv  held 
her  or.ce  in  his  arms !  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  onlv  vcs- 
terday.  His  heart  throbbed  higher  and  higher.  As 
she  no -A"  rose  and  thoughtfully  approached  the  vbindow, 
he  could  no  longer  contain  himself,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
low  tone :  "  Ruth,  Ruth  I  Do  vou  know  me,  girl  ?  It 
is  I— Ulrich  !  " 

She  shrank  back,  putting  out  hei  hands  with  a  re- 
pellent gesture;  but  only  for  a  moment.  Then,  strug- 
gling to  maintain  her  composure,  she  joyously  uttered 
his  name,  and  as  he  rushed  into  the  room,  cried  **  Ul- 
rich : "  *•  Ulrich  I "  and  no  longer  able  to  control  her 
feelings,  suffered  him  to  clasp  her  to  his  heart. 

She  had  daily  expected  him  with  ardent  longing,  yet 
secret  dread :  for  he  was  the  fierce  Eletto,  the  com- 
mander of  the  insurgents,  the  bloody  foe  of  the  toive 
nation  she  loved.  But  at  sight  of  his  face  all,  all  was 
forgotten,  and  she  felt  nothing  but  the  bliss  of  being 
reunited  to  him  whom  she  had  never,  never  forgotten, 
the  joy  of  seeing,  feeling  that  he  loved  her. 

His  heart  too  was  overflowing  with  passionate  de- 
light. Faltering  tender  words,  he  drew  her  head  to  his 
breast,  then  raised  it  to  press  his  mouth  to  her  pure  lips. 
But  her  intoxication  of  joy  passed  away — and  before  he 
could  prevent  it,  she  had  escaped  from  his  arms,  saying 
sternly  :  "  Not  that,  not  that  .  .  .  Many  a  crime  lies 
between  us  and  you." 

"  No,  no  I"  he  eagerly  exclaimed.  •"Are  you  not 
near  me  ?  Your  heart  and  mine  have  belonged  to  each 
other  since  that  day  in  the  snow.  If  my  father  is  angry 
because  I  serve  other  masters  than  his,  you,  jres 
you,  must  reconcile  us  again.  I  could  stay  in  Aalst  no 
longer." 
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"  With  the  mutineers  ?  "  she  asked  sadly.  "  Ulrich, 
Ulrich,  that  you  should  return  to  us  thus !  " 

He  again  seized  her  hand,  and  when  she  tried  to 
withdraw  it,  only  smiled,  saying  with  the  confidence  of 
a  man,  who  is  sure  of  his  cause : 

"  Cast  aside  this  foolish  reserve.  To-morrow  you 
will  freely  give  me,  not  only  one  hand,  but  both.  I  am 
not  so  bad  as  you  think.  The  fortune  of  war  flung  me 
under  the  Spanish  flag,  and  *  whose  bread  I  eat,  his 
song  I  sing,'  says  the  soldier.  What  would  you  have  ? 
I  served  with  honor,  and  have  done  some  doughty  deeds ; 
let  that  content  you." 

This  angered  Ruth,  who  resolutely  exclaimed : 

"  No,  a  thousand  times  no  !  You  are  the  Eletto  of 
Aalst,  the  pillager  of  cities,  and  this  cannot  be 
swept  aside  as  easily  as  the  dust  fi*om  the  floor.  I ...  I 
am  only  a  feeble  girl; — but  father,  he  will  never  give 
his  hand  to  the  blood-stained  man  in  Spanish  garb !  I 
know  him,  I  know  it." 

Ulrich's  breath  came  quicker ;  but  he  repressed  the 
angry  emotion  and  replied,  first  reproachfully,  then  be- 
seechingly : 

"  You  are  the  old  man's  echo.  What  does  he  know 
of  military  honor  and  warlike  fame;  but  you,  Ruth,  must 
understand  me.  Do  you  still  remember  our  sport  with 
the  "word,"  the  great  word  that  accomplished  every- 
thing ?  I  have  found  it ;  and  you  shall  enjoy  with  me 
what  it  procures.  First  help  me  appease  my  father;  I 
shall  succeed,  if  you  aid  me.  It  will  doubtless  be  a  hard 
task.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  forgive  his  poor 
wife — Count  Philipp  says  so; — but  now!  You  see, 
Ruth,  my  mother  died  a  few  days  ago ;  she  was  a  dear, 
loving  woman  and  might  have  deserved  a  better  fate 
21 
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I  am  alone  again  now,  and  long  for  love — so  ardently, 
so  sincerely,  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Where 
shall  I  find  it,  if  not  with  you  and  my  own  father  ? 
You  have  always  cared  for  me;  you  betray  it,  and 
after  all  you  know  I  am  not  a  bad  man,  do  you  not  ? 
Be  content  with  my  love  and  take  me  to  my  fiidier, 
yourself.  Help  me  persuade  him  to  listen  to  me.  I 
have  something  here  which  you  can  give  him  from  me; 
you  will  see  that  it  will  soften  his  heart !  " 

"  Then  give  it.  to  me,"  replied  Ruth,  •*  but  whatever 
it  may  be — believe  me,  Ulrich,  so  long  as  you  com* 
mand  the  Spanish  mutineers,  he  will  remain  hard,  hard 
as  his  own  iron ! " 

"Spaniards!  Mutineers!  Nonsense!  Whoever  wis^ 
to  love,  can  love;  the  rest  may  be  setded  after- 
wards. You  don't  know  how  high  my  heart  throbs, 
now  that  I  am  near  you,  now  that  I  see  and  hear  3rou. 
You  are  my  good  angel  and  must  remain  so,  now  look 
here.  This  is  my  mother's  legacy.  This  Utde  shirt  I 
once  wore,  when  I  was  a  tiny  thing,  the  gay  doll  was  my 
plaything,  and  this  gold  hoop  is  the  wedding-ring  my 
father  gave  his  bride  at  the  altar — she  kept  all  these 
things  to  the  last,  and  carried  them  like  holy  relics  from 
land  to  land,  from  camp  to  camp.  Will  you  take  th^ 
mementos  to  him  ?" 

She  nodded  silently. 

"  Now  comes  the  best  thing.  Have  you  ever  seen 
more  beautiful  workmanship  ?  You  must  wear  this 
necklace,  Ruth,  as  my  first  gift." 

He  held  up  the  costly  ornament,  but  she  shrank 
back,  asking  bitterly : 

"  Captured  booty  ?" 

^^In  honorable  war,"  he  answered,   proudly,  .ap- 
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preaching  to  fasten  the  jewels  round  her  neck  with  his 
own  hands;  but  she  pushed  him  back,  snatched  the 
ornament,  and  hurled  it  on  the  floor,  exclaiming 
angrily : 

"  I  loathe  the  stolen  thing.  Pick  it  up.  It  may 
suit  the  camp-followers." 

This  destroyed  his  self-control,  and  seizing  both  her 
arms  in  an  iron  grasp,  he  muttered  through  his  clenched 
teeth : 

"  That  is  an  insult  to  my  mother;  take  it  back." 

But  Ruth  heard  and  saw  nothing;  full  of  indigna- 
tion she  only  felt  that  violence  was  being  done  her,  and 
vainly  struggled  against  the  irresistible  strength,  which 
held  her  fast. 

Meantime  the  door  had  opened  wide,  but  neither 
noticed  it  until  a  man's  deep  voice  loudly  and  wrath- 
fully  exclaimed: 

"  Back,  you  scoundrel !  Come  here,  Ruth.  This 
is  the  way  the  assassin  greets  his  family ;  begone,  be- 
gone !  you  disgrace  of  my  house !" 

Adam  had  uttered  the  words,  and  now  drew  the 
hammer  from  the  belt  of  his  leather  apron. 

Ulrich  gazed  mutely  into  his  face.  There  stood  his 
father,  strong,  gigantic,  as  he  had  looked  thirteen  years 
before.  His  head  was  a  little  bowed,  his  beard  longer 
and  whiter,  his  eyebrows  were  more  bushy  and  his  ex- 
pression had  grown  more  gloomy;  otherwise  he  was 
wholly  nr»r  hanged  in  every  feature. 

1  h'r  son's  eyes  rested  on  the  smith  as  if  spellbound. 
It  s«:«:nKrd  as  if  some  malicious  fate  had  drawn  him  into 
a  snare. 

He  eould  say  nothing  except, "  father,  father,"  and  the 
smith  found  no  other  answer  than  the  harsh  "  begone !" 
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Ruth  approached  the  armorer,  clung  to  his  side,  and 
pleaded : 

^^  Hear  him,  don't  send  him  away  so ;  he  is  yoiix 
child,  and  if  anger  just  now  overpowered  him.  .  ." 

"  Spanish  custom — to  abuse  women!"  cried  Adam. 
"  I  ,have  no  son  Navarrete,  or  whatever  the  murder- 
ous monster  calls  himself.  I  am  a  burgher,  and  havt 
no  son,  who  struts  about  in  the  stolen  clothes  of  noble- 
men ;  as  to  this  man  and  his  assassins,  I  hate  them, 
hate  them  all.  Your  foot  defiles  my  house.  Out  with 
you,  knave,  or  I  will  use  my  hammer." 

Ulrich  again  exclaimed,  "  father,  father!"  Then, 
regaining  his  self-control  by  a  violent  effort,  he  gasped; 
^^  Father,  I  came  to  you  in  good  wUl,  in  love.  I  am  an 
honest  soldier  and  if  any  one  but  you — 'Sdeath— 
if  any  other  had  dared  to  offer  me  this,  . . ." 

'^  Murder  the  dog,  you  would  have  said,"  interrupted 
the  smith.  ''  We  know  the  Spanish  blessinu  d  sangre^ 
a  camel*  Thanks  for  your  forbearance,  ^ere  is  the 
door.  Another,  word,  and  I  can  restrain  myself  no 
longer." 

Ruth  had  clung  firmly  to  the  smith,  and  motioned 
Ulrich  to  go.  The  Eletto  groaned  aloud,  struck  his 
forehead  with  his  clenched  fist,  and  rushed  into  die 
open  air. 

As  soon  as  Adam  was  alone  with  Ruth  she  caught 
his  hand,  exclaiming  beseechingly : 

'^  Father,  father,  he  is  your  own  son!  Love  your 
enemies,  the  Saviour  commanded ;  and  you.  . . ." 

<<  And  I  hate  him,"  said  the  smith,  curtly  and 
lutely.     "  Did  he  hurt  you  ?" 

*  Blood,  murder. 
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"  Your  hate  hurts  me  ten  times  as  much !  You 
judge  without  examining ;  yes,  father,  you  do !  When 
he  assaulted  me,  he  was  in  the  right.  He  thought  I 
had  insulted  his  mother." 

Adam  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  she  continued : 

"  The  poor  woman  is  dead.  Ulrich  brought  you 
yonder  ring ;  she  never  parted  with  it." 

The  armorer  started,  seized  the  golden  hoop,  looked 
for  the  date  inside,  and  when  he  had  found  it,  clasped 
the  ring  in  his  hands  and  pressed  them  silently  to  his 
temples.  He  stood  in  this  attitude  a  short  time,  then 
let  his  arms  fall,  and  said  softly : 

"The  dead  must  be  forgiven  ..." 

"And  the  living,  father  ?     You  have  punished  him 
terribly,  and  he  is  not  a  wicked  man,  no,  indeed  he  is  • 
not !     If  he  comes  back  again,  father  ?  " 

"  My  apprentices  shall  show  the  Spanish  mutineer 
the  door,"  cried  the  old  man  in  a  harsh,  stem  tone ;  "  to 
the  burgher's  repentant  son  my  house  will  be  always 
open." 

Meantime  the  Eletto  wandered  from  one  street  to 
another.     He  felt  bewildered,  disgraced. 

It  was  not  grief — no  quiet  heartache  that  dis- 
turbed— but  a  confused  blending  of  wrath  and  sorrow. 
He  did  not  wish  to  appear  before  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  and  even  avoided  Hans  Eitelfritz,  who  came 
towards  him.  He  was  blind  to  the  gay,  joyous  bustle 
of  the  capital ;  life  seemed  grey  and  hollow.  His  inten- 
tion of  communicating  with  the  commandant  of  the 
citadel  remained  unexecuted ;  for  he  thought  of  nothing 
but  his  father's  anger,  of  Ruth,  his  own  shame  and 
misery. 

He  could  not  leave  so. 
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His  father  must,  yes,  he  must  hear  him,  and  when  it 
grew  dusk,  he  again  sought  the  house  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  from  which  he  had  been  so  craelly  ex- 
pelled. 

The  door  was  locked.  In  reply  to  his  knock,  a 
man's  unfamiliar  voice  asked  who  he  was,  and  what  he 
wanted. 

He  asked  to  speak  with  Adam,  and  called  himself 
Ulrich. 

After  waiting  a  long  time  he  heard  a  door  torn  open, 
and  the  smith  angrily  exclaim : 

"  To  your  spinning-wheel !  Whoever  clings  to  him 
so  lonfg  as  he  wears  the  Spanish  dress,  means  evil  to  him 
as  well  as  to  me." 

"  But  hear  him  !  You  must  hear  him,  father  I"  cried 
Ruth. 

The  door  closed,  heavy  steps  approached  the  door 
of  the  house ;  it  opened,  and  again  Adam  confronted  his 
son. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  he  asked  harshly. 

"  To  speak  to  you,  to  tell  you  that  you  did  wrong  to 
insult  me  unheard." 

"  Are  you  still  the  Eletto  ?     Answer  I" 

"  I  am !" 

"  And  intend  to  remain  so  ?" 

"  Qu^  como — puede  ser — "  faltered  Ulrich,  who 
confused  by  the  question,  had  strayed  into  the  language 
in  which  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  think.  But 
scarcely  had  the  smith  distinguished  the  foreign  words, 
when  fresh  anger  seized  him. 

"  Then  go  to  perdition  with  your  Spaniards  I"  was 
the  furious  answer. 

The  door  slammed  so  that  the  house  shook,  and 
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by  degrees  the  smith's  heavy  tread  died  away  in  the 
vestibule. 

"  All  over,  all  over  V*  murmured  the  rejected  son. 
Then  calming  himself,  he  clenched  his  fist  and  muttered 
through  his  set  teeth :  " There  shall  be  no  lack  of  ruin; 
whoever,  it  befalls,  can  bear  it." 

While  walking  through  the  streets  and  across  the 
squares,  he  devised  plan  after  plan,  imagining  what 
must  come.  Sword  in  hand  he  would  burst  the  old 
man's  door,  and  the  only  booty  he  asked  for  himself 
should  be  Ruth,  for  whom  he  longed,  who  in  spite  of 
everything  loved  him,  who  had  belonged  to  him  from 
her  childhood. 

The  next  morning  he  negotiated  cleverly  and  boldly 
with  the  commandant  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  the 
citadel.  The  fate  of  the  city  was  sealed !  and  when  he 
again  crossed  the  great  square  and  saw  the  city-hall 
with  its  proud,  gable-crowned  central  building,  and  the 
shops  in  the  lower  floor  crammed  with  wares,  he  laughed 
savagely. 

Hans  Eitelfritz  had  seen  him  in.  the  distance,  and 
shouted : 

"  A  pretty  little  house,  three  stories  high.  And  hov/ 
the  broad  windows,  between  the  pillars  in  the  side  wings, 
glitter!" 

Then  he  lowered  his  voice,  for  the  square  was  swarm- 
mg  with  men,  carts  and  horses,  and  continued: 

''  Look  closer  and  choose  your  quarters.  Come 
with  me !  I'll  show  you  where  the  best  things  we  need 
can  be  found.  Haven't  we  bled  often  enough  for  the 
j^epper-sacks  ?  Now  it  will  be  our  turn  to  fleece  them. 
The  castles  here,  with  the  gingerbread  work  on  the 
gables,  are  the  guildhalls.     There  is  gold  enough  in 
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each  one,  to  make  the  company  rich.  Now  this  wayl 
Directly  behind  the  city-hall  lies  the  Zucker  Canal 
There  live  stiff-necked  people,  who  dine  oflf  of  silvei 
every  day.     Notice  the  street !" 

Then  he  led  him  back  to  the  square,  and  continued : 

"The  streets  here  all  lead  to  the  quay.  'Do  you 
know  it  ?  Have  you  seen  the  warehouses  ?  Filled  to 
the  very  roof!  The  malmsey,  dry  canary  and  Indian 
allspice,  might  transform  the  Scheldt  and  Baltic  Sea 
into  a  huge  vat  of  hippocras." 

Ulrich  followed  his  guide  from  street  to  street 
Wherever  he  looked,  he  saw  vast  wealth  in  bams  and 
magazines ;  in  houses,  palaces  and  churches. 

Hans  Eitelfritz  stopped  before  a  jeweller's  shop, 
saying : 

"  Look  here !  I  particularly  admire  these  things,  these 
toys :  the  litde  dog,  the  sled,  the  lady  with  the  hoop- 
skirt,  all  these  things  are  pure  silver.  When  the  pillage 
begins,  I  shall  grasp  these  and  take  them  to  my  sister's 
litde  children  in  Colin ;  they  will  be  delighted,  and  if  it 
should  ever  be  necessary,  their  mother  can  sell  them." 

What  a  throng  crowded  the  most  aristocratic  streets  I 
English,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Hanseatic  merchants  tried 
to  outdo  the  Netherland  traders  in  magnificent  clothes 
and  golden  ornaments.  Ulrich  saw  them  all  assembled 
in  the  Gothic  exchange  on  the  Mere,  the  handsomest 
square  in  the  city.  There  they  stood  in  the  vast  open 
hall,  on  the  checkered  marble  floor,  not  by  hmidredSi 
but  by  thousands,  dealing  in  goods  which  came  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe — from  the  most  distant  lands. 
Their  offers  and  bids  mingled  in  a  noise  audible  at 
a  long  distance,  which  was  borne  across  the  square 
like  the  echo  of  ocean  surges. 
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Sums  were  discussed,  which  even  the  winged  imagin- 
ation of  the  lansquenet  could  scarcely  grasp.  This  city 
was  a  remarkable  treasure,  a  thousand-fold  richer  booty 
than  had  been  garnered  from  the  Ottoman  treasure- 
ship  on  the  sea  at  Lepanto. 

Here  was  the  fortune  the  Eletto  needed,  to  build  the 
palace  in  which  he  intended  to  place  Ruth.  To  whom 
else  would  fall  the  lion's  share  of  the  enormous  prize ! 

His  future  happiness  was  to  arise  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  proud  city,  stifling  in  its  gold. 

These  were  ambitious  brilliant  plans,  but  he  devised 
them  with  gloomy  eyes,  in  a  darkened  mind.  He  in- 
tended to  win  by  force  what  was  denied  him,  so  long  as 
the  power  belonged  to  him. 

There  could  be  no  lack  of  flames  and  carnage ;  but 
that  was  part  of  his  trade,  as  shavings  belong  to  flames, 
hammer-strokes  to  smiths. 

Count  Philipp  had  no  suspicion  of  the  assault,  was 
not  permitted  to  suspect  anything.  He  attributed 
Ulrich's  agitated  manner  to  the  rejection  he  had  en- 
countered in  his  father's  house,  and  when  he  took  leave 
of  him  on  his  departure  to  Swabia,  talked  kindly  with  his 
former  schoolmate  and  advised  him  to  leave  the  Spanish 
flag  and  try  once  more  to  be  reconciled  to  the  old  man. 

Before  the  Eletto  quitted  the  city,  he  gave  Hans 
Eitelfritz,  whose  regiment  had  secretly  joined  the  mutiny, 
letters  of  safeguard  for  his  family  and  the  artist,  Moor. 

He  had  not  forgotten  the  latter,  but  well-founded 
timidity  withheld  him  from  appearing  before  the  honored 
man,  while  cherishing  the  gloomy  thoughts  that  now 
filled  his  soul. 

In  Aalst  the  mutineers  received  him  with  eager  joy, 
harsh  and   repellent   as  he   appeared,  they  cheerfully 
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obeyed  him ;  for  he  could  hold  out  to  them  a  prospect, 
which  lured  a  bright  smile  to  the  bearded  lips  of  the 
grimmest  warrior. 

If  power  was  the  word,  he  scarcely  understood  how 
to  use  it  aright,  for  wholly  absorbed  in  himself,  he  led  a 
joyless  life  of  dissatisfied  longing  and  gloomy  reverie. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  lost  one  half  of  himself, 
and  needed  Ruth  to  become  the  whole  man.  Hours 
grew  to  days,  days  to  weeks,  and  not  until  Roda's  mes- 
senger appeared  from  the  citadel  in  Antwerp  to  summon 
him  to  action,  did  he  revive  and  regain  his  old  vivacity. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

On  the  twentieth  of  October  Mastricht  fell  into  the 
Spaniards'  hands,  and  was  cruelly  pillaged.  The  g^arrison 
of  Antwerp  rose  and  began  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  friends  of  the  mutineers  in  the  citadel. 

Foreign  merchants  fled  from  the  imperilled  city. 
Governor  Champa gny  saw  his  own  person  and  the 
cause  of  order  seriously  threatened  by  the  despots  in  the 
fortress,  which  dominated  the  town.  A  Netheriand 
army,  composed  principally  of  Walloons,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  incapable  Marquis  Havr6,  the  reckless  de 
H^ze  and  other  nobles  appeared  before  the  capital,  to 
prevent  the  worst. 

Champagny  feared  that  the  German  regiments  would 
feel  insulted  and  scent  treason,  if  he  admitted  the  gov- 
ernment troops — but  the  majority  of  the  lansquenets 
were  already  in  league  with  the  insurgents,  the  danger 
hourly  increased,  everywhere  loyalty  wavered,  the  dti- 
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zeiis  urgentiy  pressed  the  matter,  and  the  gates  wert. 
opened  to  the  Netherlanders. 

Count  Oberstein,  the  German  commander  of  the 
lansquenets,  who  while  intoxicated  had  pledged  himself 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  mutineers  in  the  cita- 
del, remembered  his  duty  and  remained  faithful  to  the 
end.  The  regiment  in  which  Hans  Eitelfritz  served, 
and  the  other  companies  of  lansquenets,  had  succumbed 
to  the  teniptation,  and  only  waited  the  signal  for  revolt. 
The  inhabitants  felt  just  like  a  man,  who  keeps  powder 
and  firebrands  in  the  cellar,  or  a  traveller,  who  recog- 
nizes robbers  and  murderers  in  his  own  escort. 

Champagny  called  upon  the  citizens  to  help  them- 
selves, and  used  their  labor  in  throwing  up  a  wall  of  de- 
fence in  the  open  part  of  the  city,  which  was  most 
dangerously  threatened  by  the  citadel.  Among  the 
men  and  women  who  voluntarily  flocked  to  the  work  by 
thousands,  were  Adam,  the  smith,  his  apprentices,  and 
Ruth.  The  former,  with  his  journeymen,  wielded  the 
spade  under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  engineer,  the  girl, 
with  other  women,  braided  gabions  from  willow- 
rods. 

She  had  lived  through  sorrowful  days.  Self-reproach, 
for  having  by  her  hasty  fit  of  temper  caused  the  father's 
outburst  of  anger  to  his  son,  constantly  tortured  her. 

She  had  learned  to  hate  the  Spaniards  as  bitterly  as 
Adam ;  she  knew  that  Ulrich  was  following  a  wicked, 
( riminal  course,  yet  she  loved  him,  his  image  had  been 
treasured  from  childhood,  unassailed  and  unsullied,  in 
t!ie  most  sacred  depths  of  her  heart.  He  was  all  in  all 
lo  her,  the  one  person  destined  for  her,  the  man  to 
whom  she  belonged  as  the  eye  does  to  the  face,  the 
'..cart  to  the  breast. 
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She  believed  in  his  love,  and  when  she  strove  to 
condemn  and  forget  him,  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  alien- 
ating, rejecting  the  best  part  of  herself. 

A  thousand  voices  told  her  that  she  lived  in  his  soul, 
as  much  as  he  did  in  hers,  that  his  existence  without  her 
must  be  barren  and  imperfect.  She  did  not  ask  when 
and  how,  she  only  prayed  that  she  might  become  his,  ex- 
])ecting  it  as  confidently  as  light  in  the  morning,  spring 
after  winter.  Nothing  appeared  so  irrefutable  as  this 
faith ;  it  was  the  belief  of  her  loving  soul.  Then,  when 
the  inevitable  had  happened,  they  would  be  one  in 
their  aspirations  for  virtue,  and  the  son  could  no 
longer  close  his  heart  against  the  father,  nor  the 
father  shut  his  against  the  son. 

The  child's  vivid  imagination  was  still  alive  in  the 
maiden.  Every  leisure  hour  she  had  thought  of  her 
lost  playfellow,  every  day  she  had  talked  to  his  father 
about  him,  asking  whether  he  would  rather  see  him 
turn  as  a  famous  artist,  a  skilful  smith,  or 
of  a  splendid  ship. 

Handsome,  strong,  superior  to  other  men,  he  had 
always  appeared.  Now  she  found  him  following  evil 
courses,  on  the  path  to  ruin ;  yet  even  here  he  was  peer- 
less among  his  comrades ;  whatever  stain  rested  upon 
him,  he  certainly  was  not  base  and  mean. 

As  a  child,  she  always  had  transformed  him  into  a  splen- 
did fairy-prince,  but  she  now  divested  him  of  all  magnifi- 
cence, seeing  him  attired  in  plain  burgher  dress,  appear 
humbly  before  his  father  and  stand  beside  him  at  the 
forge.  She  dreamed  that  she  was  by  his  side,  and  before 
her  stood  the  table  she  covered  with  food  for  him,  and 
the  water  she  gave  him  after  his  work.  She  heard  the 
house  shake  under  the  mighty  blows  of  his  hammer,  and 
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in  imagination  beheld  him  lay  his  curly  head  in  her  lap, 
and  say  he  had  found  love  and  peace  with  her. 

The  cannonade  from  the  citadel  stopped  the  citizens' 
work.     Open  hostilities  had  begun. 

On  the  morning  of  November  4th,  under  the  cover 
of  a  thick  fog,  the  treacherous  Spaniards,  commanded 
by  Romero,  Vargas  and  Valdez  entered  the  fortress. 
The  citizens,  among  them  Adam,  learned  this  fact  with 
rage  and  terror,  but  the  mutineers  of  Aalst  had  not  yet 
come. 

"  He  is  keeping  them  back,"  Ruth  had  said  the  day 
before.     "  Antwerp,  our  home,  is  sacred  to  him  !" 

The  cannon  roared,  culverins  crashed,  muskets  and 
arquebuses  rattled ;  the  boding  notes  of  the  alarm-bells 
and  the  fierce  shouts  of  soldiers  and  citizens  hurrying 
to  battle  mingled  with  the  deafening  thunder  of  the 
artillery. 

Every  hand  seized  a  weapon,  every  shop  was  closed ; 
hearts  stood  still  with  fear,  or  throbbed  wildly  with  rage 
and  emotion.  Ruth  remained  calm.  She  detained  the 
smith  in  the  house,  repeating  her  former  words :  "  The 
men  from  Aalst  are  not  coming;  he  is  keeping  them  back." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  young  apprentice,  whose 
parents  lived  on  the  Scheldt,  rushed  with  dishevelled 
hair  into  the  workshop,  gasping : 

"  The  men  from  Aalst  are  here.  They  crossed  in 
peatboats  and  a  galley.  They  wear  green  twigs  in  their 
helmets,  and  the  Eletto  is  marching  in  the  van,  bearing 
the  standard.  I  saw  them; — terrible — horrible — sheathed 
in  iron  from  top  to  toe." 

He  said  no  more,  for  Adam,  with  a  savage  impreca- 
tion, interrupted  him,  seized  his  huge  hammer,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  house. 
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Ruth  staggered  back  into  the  workshop. 

Adam  hurried  straight  to  the  rampart.  Here  stood 
six  thousand  Walloons,  to  defend  the  half-finished  wall, 
and  behind  them  large  bodies  of  armed  citizens. 

"  The  men  from  Aalst  have  come !  "  echoed  fixnn  lip 
to  lip. 

Curses,  wails  of  grief,  yells  of  savage  fury,  blended 
with  the  thunder  of  the  artillery  and  the  ringing  of  the 
alarm  bells. 

A  fugitive  now  dashed  from  the  counterscarp  towaids 
the  Walloons,  shouting : 

"  They  are  here,  they  are  here !  The  blood-hound, 
Navarrete,  is  leading  them.  They  will  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  they  say,  till  they  dine  in  Paradise  or  Antweq). 
Hark,  hark !  there  they  are !" 

And  they  were  there,  coming  nearer  and  nearer; 
foremost  of  all  marched  the  Eletto,  holding  the  stand- 
ard in  his  upraised  hand. 

Behind  him,  from  a  thousand  bearded  lips,  echoed 
furious,  greedy,  terrible  cries ;  "  Santiago,  E^affa^  d 
sangre,  d  came,  dfuego,  d  saco  /  "*  but  Navarrete  was 
silent,  striding  onward,  erect  and  haughty,  as  if  he  were 
proof  against  the  bullets,  that  whistled  around  him  on 
all  sides.  Consciousness  of  power  and  the  fierce  joy  of 
battle  sparkled  in  his  eyes.  Woe  betide  him,  who  re- 
ceived a'  blow  from  the  two-handed  sword  the  Eletto 
still  held  over  his  shoulder,  now  with  his  left  hand. 

Adam  stood  with  upraised  hammer  beside  the  front 
ranks  of  the  Walloons !  his  eyes  rested  as  if  spellbound 
on  his  approaching  son  and  the  standard  in  his  hand. 
The  face  of  the  guilty  woman,  who  had  defrauded  bim 

*  St.  Jago ;  Spain,  blood,  murder,  fire,  pillage  I 
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of  the  happiness  of  his  life,  gazed  at  him  trom  the  ban- 
ner. He  knew  not  whether  he  was  awake,  or  the  sport 
of  some  bewildering  dream. 

Now,  now  his  glance  met  the  Eletto's,  and  unable 
to  restrain  himself  longer,  he  raised  his  hammer  and 
tried  to  rush  forward,  but  the  Walloons  forced  him 
back. 

Yes,  yes,  he  hated  his  own  child,  and  trembling  with 
rage,  burning  to  rush  upon  him,  he  saw  the  Eletto  spring 
on  the  lowest  projection  of  the  wall,  to  climb  up.  For 
a  short  time  he  was  concealed  from  his  eyes,  then  he 
saw  the  top  of  the  standard,  then  the  banner  itself,  and 
now  his  son  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the  rampart, 
shouting  :  "  Espafia,  Espana  /  " 

At  this  moment,  with  a  deafening  din,  a  hundred 
arquebuses  were  discharged  close  beside  the  smith,  a 
dense  cloud  of  smoke  darkened  the  air,  and  when  the 
wind  dispersed  it,  Adam  no  longer  beheld  the  standard. 
It  lay  on  the  ground;  beside  it  the  Eletto,  with  his 
fiice  turned  upward,  mute  and  motionless. 

The  father  groaned  aloud  and  closed  his  eyes ; 
when  he  opened  them,  hundreds  of  iron-mailed  muti- 
neers had  scaled  the  rampart.  Beneath  their  feet  lay 
his  bleeding  child. 

Corpse  after  corpse  sank  on  the  stone  wall  beside 
tlie  fallen  man,  but  the  iron  wedge  of  the  Spaniards 
jjressed  farther  and  farther  forward. 

"  Espaiia,  d  sangre,  a  came  T 

Now  they  had  reached  the  Walloons,  steel  clashed 
against  steel,  but  only  for  a  moment,  then  the  de- 
fenders of  the  city  wavered,  the  furious  wedge  en- 
tered their  ranks,  they  parted,  yielded,  and  with  loud 
slirieks  took  to  flight.  The  Spanish  swords  raged 
22 
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f!;..:.:;;  ^i.'.v.y,  .  <*:  a  r-rvistieis  torrent,  canying  e 

,'.',:ira!ieled  ma^sar^re  \jtZ2Ln.  Adam  seemg  a 
irh:.\r  r.'jr:*:  ry-'n  into  the  ho'.iies,  remembered  Radi, 
hTi^:  i.h.i  v,,iif\  A-itr;  terror  hastened  back  to  the  smitlifs 
-Ar.';r':  ?!':  toi<^i  those  Icrft  behind  what  he  had  witDcned. 
'1  ri':r.,  arrnir.;/  himself  and  his  journeymen  with  we^XHis 
for,!/'A  hy  hi.s  own  hand,  he  hurried  out  with  them  to 
rcri';w  the  fight. 

Hours  elapsed;  the  noise,  the  firing,  the  ringing  of 
the  ^larrn  bells  still  continued;  smoke  and  the  smdl  of 
fire  \f*:Uf:WtV:(\  through  the  doors  and  windows. 

Kv(:ti\ui^  (M-me,  and  the  richest,  most  flotuishing 
rornrner/j;jI  capital  in  the  world  was  here  a  heap  of 
ash^'s,  there  a  ruin,  everywhere  a  plundered  treastiry. 

Onr^:  the  rxxupants  of  the  smith's  shop  heard  a  band 
of  tnurrlerers  raging  and  shouting  outside  of  the  smithy; 
but  tiif;y  )^;issed  by,  and  all  day  long  no  others  entered 
the  '|ijiet  street,  which  was  inhabited  only  by  workers  in 
iiict;il. 

Kiith  and  old  Rahel  had  remained  behind,  under  the 
prot<:(  tion  of  the  brave  foreman.  Adam  had  told  them 
to  fly  tr;  the  cellar,  if  any  uproar  arose  outside  the  door, 
kulli  wore  a  dagger,  determined  in  the  worst  extremity 
to  turn  it  against  her  own  breast.  What  did  she  care 
for  Iif(.',  since  Ulrich  had  perished! 

Old  Kahel,  an  aged  dame  of  eighty,  paced  restlessly, 
wit!)  bowed  figure,  through  the  large  room,  saying  com- 
jKissioualely,  whenever  her  eyes  met  thegiri's:  "Ulrich, 
our  Ulricli!''  then,  straightening  herself  and  looking  up- 
ward.    She  no  longer  knew  what  had  happened  a  fcw 
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hours  before,  yet  her  memory  faithfully  retained  the  in- 
cidents that  occurred  many  years  previous.  The  maid- 
servant, a  native  of  Antwerp,  had  rushed  home  to  her 
parents  when  the  tumult  began. 

As  the  day  drew  towards  a  close,  the  panes  were 
less  frequently  shaken  by  the  thunder  of  the  artillery, 
the  noise  in  the  streets  diminished,  but  the  house  be- 
came more  and  more  filled  with  suffocating  smoke. 

Night  came,  the  lamp  was  lighted,  the  women 
started  at  every  new  sound,  but  anxiety  for  Adam  now 
overpowered  every  other  feeling  in  Ruth's  mind.  Just 
then  the  door  opened,  and  the  smith's  deep  voice  called 
in  the  vestibule  :  "  It  is  I !  Don't  be  frightened^  it  is  I !" 
He  had  gone  out  with  five  journeymen :  he  re- 
turned with  two.  The  others  lay  slain  in  the  streets, 
and  with  them  Count  Oberstein's  soldiers,  the  only  ones 
who  had  stoutly  resisted  the  Spanish  mutineers  and  their 
allies  to  the  last  man. 

Adam  had  swung  his  hammer  on  the  Mere  and 
by  the  Zucker  Canal  among  the  citizens,  who  fought 
desperately  for  the  property  and  lives  of  their  families ; 
— but  all  was  vain.  Vargas's  troopers  had  stifled  even 
the  last  breath  of  resistance. 

The  streets  ran  blood,  corpses  lay  in  heaps  before 
the  doors  and  on  the  pavement — among  them  the 
bodies  of  the  Margrave  of  Antwerp,  Verreyck,  Burgo- 
master van  der  Mere,  and  many  senators  and  nobles. 
Conflagration  after  conflagration  crimsoned  the  heavens, 
the  superb  city-hall  was  blazing,  and  from  a  thousand 
windows  echoed  the  screams  of  the  assailed,  plundered, 
bleeding  citizens,  women  and  children. 

The  smith  hastily  ate  a  few  mouthfuls  to  restore  his 
strength,  then  raised  his  head,  saying:  "No  one  has 
22 
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touched  our  house.  The  door  and  shutters  of  neighbor 
Ykens'  are  shattered." 

"A  miracle!"  cried  old  Rahd,  raising  her  staff 
"  The  generation  of  vipers  scent  richer  booty  than  iron 
at  the  silversmith's." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  knocker  sounded.  Adam 
started  up,  put  on  his  coat  of  mail  again,  motioned  to 
his  journeymen  and  went  to  the  door. 

Rahel  shrieked  loudly  :  "  To  the  cellar,  Ruth.  Oh, 
God,  oh,  God,  have  mercy  upon  us!  Quick — whereas 
my  shawl? — They  are  attacking  us! — Come,  come! 
Oh,  I  am  caught,  I  can  go  no  farther!" 

Mortal  terror  had  seized  the  old  woman ;  she  did 
not  want  to  die.  To  the  girl  death  was  welcome,  and 
she  did  not  stir. 

Voices  were  now  audible  in  the  vestibule,  but  they 
sounded  neither  noisy  nor  threatening;  yet  Rahd 
shrieked  in  despair  as  a  lansquenet,  fully  armed,  entered 
the  workshop  with  the  armorer. 

Hans  Eitelfritz  had  come  to  look  for  Ulrich's  £sidier. 
In  his  arms  lay  the  dog  Lelaps,  which,  bleeding  from 
the  wound  made  by  a  bullet,  that  grazed  its  neck, 
nestled  trembling  against  its  master. 

Bowing  courteously  to  Ruth,  the  soldier  said : 

"  Take  pity  on  this  poor  creature,  fair  maiden,  and 
wash  its  wound  with  a  little  wine.  It  deserves  it.  I 
could  tell  you  such  tales  of  its  cleverness !  It  came 
from  distant  India,  where  a  pirate  ....  But  you  shall 
hear  the  stor}'  some  other  time.  Thanks,  thanks !  As 
to  your  son,  Meister,  it's  a  thousand  pities  about  hiou 
He  was  a  splendid  fellow,  and  we  were  like  two 
brothers.  He  himself  gave  me  the  safeguard  fiir  )rou 
and  the  artist,  Moor.  I  fastened  them  on  the  doors  with 
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my  own  hands,  as  soon  as  the  fray  began.  My  sword- 
bearer  got  the  paste,  and  now  may  the  writing  stick 
there  as  an  honorable  memento  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
Navarrete  was  a  faithful  fellow,  who  never  forgot  his 
friends !  How  much  good  that  does  Lelaps !  See,  see ! 
He  is  licking  your  hands,  that  means,  *  I  thank  you.'  " 

While  Ruth  had  been  washing  the  dog's  wound,  and 
the  lansquenet  talked  of  Ulrich,  her  tearful  eyes  met  the 
fifth  er's. 

"  They  say  he  cut  down  twenty-one  Walloons  be- 
fore he  fell,"  continued  Hans. 

''  No,  sir,"  interrupted  Adam.  "  I  saw  him.  He 
was  shot  before  he  raised  his  guilty  sword." 

"  Ah,  ah  ! — but  it  happened  on  the  rampart." 

"  They  rushed  over  him  to  the  assault." 

**  And  there  he  still  lies ;  not  a  soul  has  cared  for 
the  dead  and  wounded." 

The  girl  started,  and  laid  the  dog  in  the  old  man's 
lap,  exclaiming :  "  Suppose  Ulrich  should  be  alive ! 
Perhaps  he  was  not  mortally  wounded,  perhaps  ..." 

"  Yes,  everything  ic  possible,"  interrupted  the  lans- 
quenet. "  I  could  tell  you  things  ...  for  instance,  there 
was  a  countryman  of  mine  whom,  when  we  were  in 
Africa,  a  Moorish  Pacha  struck  ...  no  lies  now  .  .  . 
perhaps!  In  earnest;  it  might  happen  that  Ulrich.. . 
wait ...  at  midnight  I  shall  keep  guard  on  the  rampart 
with  my  company,  then  I'll  look  .  .  ." 

"  We,  we  will  seek  him !"  cried  Ruth,  seizing  the 
smith's  arm. 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  smith;  "  you  must  stay  here." 

"  No,  father,  I  will  go  with  you." 

The  lansquenet  also  shook  his  head,  saying: 

**  Jungfer,  Jungfer,  you  don't  know  what  a  day  this  is. 
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Thank  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  you  have  hitherto 
escaped  so  well.  The  fierce  lion  has  tasted  blood.  You 
are  a  pretty  child,  and  if  they  should  see  you  to-day . . ." 

"  No  matter,"  interrupted  the  girl.  "  I  know  what 
I  am  asking.  You  will  take  me  with  you,  father !  Do 
so,  if  you  love  me !  I  will  find  him,  if  any  one  can ! 
Oh,  sir,  sir,  you  look  kind  and  fiiendly  I  You  have  the 
guard.  Escort  us ;  let  me  seek  Ulrich.  I  shall  find 
him,  I  know  ;  I  must  seek  him  —  I  must."  • 

The  girl's  cheeks  were  glowing ;  for  before  her  she 
saw  her  playfellow,  her  lover,  gasping  for  breath,  with 
staring  eyes,  her  name  upon  his  dying  lips. 

Adam  sadly  shook  his  head,  but  Hans  Eitelfiitz  was 
touched  by  the  girPs  eager  longing  to  help  the  man 
who  was  dear  to  him,  so  he  hastily  taxed  his  inventive 
brain,  saying: 

"  Perhaps  it  might  be  risked. . .  listen  to  me,  Meister ! 
You  won't  be  particularly  safe  in  the  streets,  yourself, 
and  could  hardly  reach  the  rampart  without  me.    I  shall 

lose  precious  time ; ^but  you  are  his  father,  and  this 

girl — is  she  his  sister  ? — No  ? — So  much  the  better  for 
him,  if  he  lives !  It  isn't  an  easy  matter,  but  it  can  be 
done.  Yonder  good  dame  will  take  care  of  Lelaps  for 
me.  Poor  dog!  That  feels  good,  doesn't  it?  Well 
then.  .  .  I  can  be  here  again  at  midnight.  Have  you 
a  handcart  in  the  house  ?" 

"  For  coal  and  iron." 

"  That  will  answer.  Let  the  woman  make  a  kettle  of 
soup,  and  if  you  have  a  few  hams.  .  .  ." 

"  There  are  four  in  the  store-room,"  cried  Ruth. 

"Take  some  bread,  a  few  jugs  of  wine,  and  a 
teg  of  beer,  too,  and  then  follow  me  quietly.  I  have 
the  password,  my  servant  will  accompany  me,  and  III 
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make  the  Spaniards  believe  you  belong  to  us,  and  are 
bringing  my  men  their  supper.  Blacken  your  pretty 
face  a  little,  my  dear  girl,  wrap  yourself  up  well,  and  if 
we  find  Ulrich  we  will  put  him  in  the  empty  cart,  and  I 
will  accompany  you  home  again.  Take  yonder  spice- 
sack,  and  if  we  find  the  poor  fellow,  dead  or  alive,  hide 
him  with  it.  The  sack  was  intended  for  other  things, 
but  I  shall  be  well  content  with  this  booty.  Take  care 
of  these  silver  toys.  What  pretty  things  they  are !  How 
the  litde  horse  rears,  and  see  the  bird  in  the  cage !  Don*i 
look  so  fierce,  Meister !  In  catching  fish  we  must  be 
content  even  with  smelts ;  if  I  hadn't  taken  these,  others 
would  have  done  so ;  they  are  for  my  sister's  children, 
and  there  is  something  else  hidden  here  in  my  doublet ; 
it  shall  help  me  to  pass  my  leisure  hours.  One  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison." 

When  Hans  Eitelfritz  returned  at  midnight,  the  cart 
with  the  food  and  liquor  was  ready.  Adam's  warnings 
were  unavailing.  Ruth  resolutely  insisted  upon  accom- 
panying him,  and  he  well  knew  what  urged  her  to  risk 
safety  and  life  as  freely  as  he  did  himself. 

Old  Rahel  had  done  her  best  to  conceal  Ruth's 
beauty. 

The  dangerous  nocturnal  pilgrimage  began. 

The  smith  pulled  the  cart,  and  Ruth  pushed,  Hans 
Eitelfritz,  with  his  sword-bearer,  walking  by  her  side. 

From  time  to  time  Spanish  soldiers  met  and  accosted 
them ;  but  Hans  skilfully  satisfied  their  curiosity  and 
dispelled  their  suspicions. 

Pillage  and  murder  had  not  yet  ceased,  and  •  Ruth 
saw,  heard,  and  mistrusted  scenes  of  horror,  that  con- 
gealed her  blood.  But  she  bore  up  until  they  reached 
the  rampart. 
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Here  Eitelfritz  was  among  his  own  men. 

He  delivered  the  meat  and  drink  to  them,  told  them 
to  take  it  out  of  the  cart,  and  invited  them  to  fall  to 
boldly.  Then,  seizing  a  lantern,  he  guided  Ruth  and 
the  smith,  who  drew  the  light  cart  after  them,  through 
the  intense  darkness  of  the  November  night  to  the  ram- 
part. 

Hans  Eitelfritz  lighted  the  way,  and  all  thxee 
searched.  Corpse  lay  beside  corpse.  Wherever  Ruth  set 
her  foot,  it  touched  some  fallen  soldier.  Dread,  horror 
and  loathing  threatened  to  deprive  her  of  consciousness; 
but  the  ardent  longing,  the  one  last  hope  of  her  soul 
sustained  her,  steeled  her  energy,  sharpened  her 
sight. 

They  had  reached  the  centre  of  the  rampart,  when 
she  saw  in  the  distance  a  tall  figure  stretched  at  full 
length. 

That,  yes,  that  was  he ! 

Snatching  the  lantern  from  the  lansquenet's  hand^ 
she  ruslied  to  the  prostrate  form,  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  it,  and  cast  the  light  upon  the  face. 

What  had  she  seen  ? 

Why  did  the  shriek  she  uttered  sound  so  agonized  ? 

The  men  were  approaching,  but  Ruth  knew  that 
there  was  something  else  to  be  done,  besides  weeping 
and  wailing. 

She  pressed  her  ear  close  to  the  mailed  breast  to 
listen,  and  when  she  heard  no  breath,  hurriedly  un- 
fastened the  clasps  and  buckles  that  confined  the  armor. 
The  cuirass  fell  rattling  on  the  ground,  and  now — 
no,  there  was  no  deception,  the  wounded  man's  chest 
rose  under  her  ear,  she  heard  the  faint  throbbing  of  his 
heart,  the  feeble  flutter  of  a  gasping  breach. 
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Bursting  into  loud,  convulsive  weeping,  she  raised 
his  head  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom. 

**  He  is  dead;  I  thought  so!"  said  the  lansquenet, 
and  Adam  sank  on  his  knees  before  his  wounded  son. 

But  Ruth*s  sobs  now  changed  to  low,  joyous,  musical 
laughter,  which  echoed  in  her  voice  as  she  exclaimed : 
*'  Ulrich  breathes,  he  lives!  Oh,  God!  oh,  God!  how 
we  thank  Thee !" 

Then — was  she  deceived,  could  it  be?  She  heard 
the  inflexible  man  beside  her  sob,  saw  him  bend  over 
Ulrich,  listen  to  the  beating  of  his  heart,  and  press  his 
bearded  lips  first  to  his  temples,  then  on  the  hand  he  had 
so  harshly  rejected. 

Hans  Eitelfritz  warned  them  to  hasten,  carried  the 
senseless  man,  with  Adam's  assistance,  to  the  cart,  and 
half  an  hour  later  the  dangerously  wounded,  outcast 
son  was  lying  in  the  most  comfortable  bed  in  the  best 
room  in  his  father's  house.  His  couch  was  in  the  upper 
story;  down  in  the  kitchen  old  Rahel  was  moving 
about  the  hearth,  preparing  her  "  good  salve "  herself. 
While  thus  engaged  she  often  chuckled  aloud,  murmur- 
ing ''  Ulrich,"  and  while  mixing  and  stirring  the  mixture 
could  not  keep  her  old  feet  still;  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
she  wanted  to  dance. 

Hans  Eitelfritz  promised  Adam  to  tell  no  one  what 
had  become  of  his  son,  and  then  returned  to  his  men. 

The  next  morning  the  mutineers  from  Aalst  sought 
their  fallen  leader;  but  he  had  disappeared,  and  the 
legend  now  became  wide-spread  among  them,  that  the 
I^rince  of  Evil  had  carried  Navarrete  to  his  own  abode. 

The  dog  Lelaps  died  of  his  wound,  and  scarcely  a 
week  after  the  pillage  of  flourishing  Antwerp  hy  the 
•'  Si)anish  Furies,"  Hans  Eitelfritz's  regiment  was  ordered 
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to  Ghent.  He  came  with  drooping  head  to  the  smithy, 
to  take  his  leave.  He  had  sold  his  costly  booty,  and, 
like  so  many  other  pillagers,  gambled  away  the  stolen 
property  at  the  exchange.  Nothing  was  left  him  of  the 
great  day  in  Antwerp,  except  the  silver  toys  for  his 
sister's  children  in  Colin  on  the  Spree. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  fire  in  the  smithy  was  extinguished,  no  hammer 
fell  on  the  anvil ;  for  the  wounded  man  Isty  in  a  burning 
fever;  every  loud  noise  disturbed  him.  Adam  had 
noticed  this  himself,  and  gave  no  time  to  his  work,  for 
he  had  to  assist  in  nursing  his  son,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  raise  his  heavy  body,  and  to  relieve  Ruth,  when, 
after  long  night-watches,  her  vigorous  strength  was 
exhausted. 

The  old  man  saw  that  the  girl's  hands  were  more 
deft  than  his  own  toil-hardened  ones,  and  let  her  take 
the  principal  charge — but  the  hours  when  she  was 
resting  in  her  room  were  the  dearest  to  him,  for  then  he 
was  alone  with  Ulrich,  could  read  his  countenance  un- 
disturbed and  rejoice  in  gazing  at  every  feature,  which 
reminded  him  of  his  child's  boyhood  and  of  Flora. 

He  often  pressed  his  bearded  lips  to  the  invalid's 
burning  forehead  or  limp  hand,  and  when  the  physician 
with  an  anxious  face  had  left  the  house,  he  knelt  beside 
Ulrich's  couch,  buried  his  forehead  among  the  pillows, 
and  fervently  prayed  the  Heavenly  Father,  to  spare  his 
child  and  take  in  exchange  his  own  life  and  all  that  he 
possessed. 
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He  oftai  thought  the  end  had  come,  and  gave  him* 
sdf  up  without  resistance  to  his  grief;  Rudi,  on  the 
contrary,  never  lost  hope,  not  even  in  the  dailKSt  hours. 
God  had  not  let  her  find  Ubich,  meidy  to  take  him 
from  her  again.  The  end  of  danger  was  to  her  die  be- 
ginning of  deliverance.  When  he  recogniied  her  the 
first  time,  she  already  saw  him,  leaning  on  her  shoulder, 
walk  through  the  room ;  when  he  could  raise  himself^  die 
thought  him  cured. 

Her  heart  was  overflowing  widi  joy,  yet  her  mind 
remained  watchfiil  and  thoughtfid  during    the  long, 
toilsome  nursing.    She  did  not  fi>rget  the  smallest  trifle, 
for  before  she  undertook  anything  she  saw  in  her  mind , 
every  detail  involved,  as  if  it  were  already  compfeted. 

Ulrich  took  no  food  which  she  had  not  iMrepared 
with  her  own  hand,  no  drink  whidi  she  had  not  hersdf 
brought  firom  the  cdlar  or  the  weD.  She  perceived  in 
advance  what  distmbed  him,  what  pleased  him,  what 
he  needed.  If  she  opened  or  dosed  the  curtain,  die 
gave  or  withheld  no  more  Hght  dian  was  agreeable  to 
him ;  if  she  arranged  die  pillows  bdiind  him,  she  placed 
them  neither  too  hig^  nor  too  low,  and  bound  up  his 
wounds  with  a  gentle  yet  firm  hand,  Hke  an  expariaM:ed 
physician.  Whatever  he  felt— -pain  or  comfort— die 
experienced  with  him. 

By  degrees  the  fever  vanished;  consdousneas  re- 
turned,  his  pain  lessened,  he  could  move  himsdf  again» 
and  began  to  fed  stronger.  At  first  he  did  not  Imow 
where  he  was ;  then  he  recognized  Ruth,  and  then  his 
father. 

How  still,  how  dusky,  how  dean  everything  that 
surrounded  him  was !  Ddightfiil  repose  stole  over  him, 
pleasant  weariness  soothed  every  stonny  emolioii  of  his 
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heart.  Whenever  he  opened  his  eyes,  tender,  anxious 
glances  met  him.  Even  when  the  pain  returned,  he 
enjoyed  peaceful,  consoling  mental  happiness.  Ruth  felt 
this  also,  and  regarded  it  as  a  peerless  reward. 

When  she  entered  the  sick-room  with  fresh  linen,  and 
the  odor  of  lavender  her  dead  mother  had  liked  floated 
softly  to  him  from  the  clean  sheets,  he  thought  his  boyhood 
liad  returned,  and  with  it  the  wise,  friendly  doctor's  house. 
Elizabeth,  the  shady  pine- woods  of  his  home,  its  mur- 
muring brooks  and  luxuriant  meadows,  again  rose  before 
his  mind;  he  saw  Ruth  and  himself  listening  to  the  birds, 
picking  berries,  gathering  flowers,  and  beseeching  beau- 
tiful gifts  from  the  "  word."  His  father  appeared  even 
more  kind,  affectionate,  and  careful  than  in  those  days. 
The  man  became  the  boy  again,  and  all  his  former  good 
traits  of  character  now  sprang  up  freshly  under  the 
bright  light  and  vivifying  dew  of  love. 

He  received  Ruth*s  unwearied  attentions  with  ardent 
gratitude,  and  when  he  gazed  into  her  faithful  eyes, 
when  her  hand  touched  him,  her  soft,  deep  voice  pene- 
trated the  depths  of  his  soul,  an  unexampled  sense  of 
happiness  filled  his  breast. 

Everything,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  embraced 
his  soul  with  the  arms  of  love.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
ardent  yearning  of  his  heart  extended  far  beyond  the 
earth,  and  rose  to  God,  who  fills  the  universe  with  His 
infinite  paternal  love.  His  every  breath,  Ulrich  thought, 
must  henceforth  be  a  prayer,  a  prayer  of  gratitude  to 
Him,  who  is  love  itself,  the  Love,  through  and  in  which 
he  lived. 

He  had  sought  love,  to  enjoy  its  gifts;  now  he  was 
glad  to  make  sacrifices  for  its  sake.  He  .saw  how  Ruth's 
beautiful  face  saddened  when  he  was  suffering  and 
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with  manly  strength  of  will  concealed  inexpressible 
agony  under  a  grateful  smile.  He  feigned  sleep,  to  per- 
mit her  and  his  father  to  rest,  and  when  tortured  by 
feverish  restlessness,  lay  still  to  give  his  beloved  nurses 
pleasure  and  repay  their  solicitude.  Love  urged  him 
to  goodness,  gave  him  strength  for  all  that  is  good. 
His  convalescence  advanced  and,  when  he  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  his  bed,  his  father  was  the  first  one  to 
support  him  through  the  room  and  down  the  steps  into 
the  court-yard.  He  often  felt  with  quiet  emotion  the 
old  man  stroke  the  hand  that  rested  on  his  arm,  and 
when,  exhausted,  he  returned  to  the  sick-room,  he  sank 
with  a  grateful  heart  into  his  comfortable  seat,  casting  a 
look  of  pleasure  at  the  flowers,  which  Ruth  had  taken 
from  her  chamber  window  and  placed  on  the  table 
beside  him. 

His  family  now  knew  what  he  had  endured  and  ex- 
perienced, and  the  smith  found  a  kind,  soothing  word 
for  all  that,  a  few  months  before,  he  had  considered 
criminal  and  unpardonable. 

During  such  a  conversation,  Ulrich  once  exclaimed : 
"  War !  You  know  not  how  it  bears  one  along 
with  it;  it  is  a  game  whose  stake  is  life.  That  of 
others  is  of  as  little  value  as  your  own ;  to  do  your 
worst  to  every  one,  is  the  watchword;  but  now— every 
thing  has  grown  so  calm  in  my  soul,  and  I  have  a  hor- 
ror of  the  turmoil  in  the  field.  I  was  talking  with  Ruth 
yesterday  about  her  father,  and  she  reminded  me  of  his 
lavorite  saying,  which  I  had  forgotten  long  ago.  Do 
you  know  what  it  is  ?  *  Do  unto  others,  as  ye  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  you.'  I  have  not  been  cruel, 
and  never  drew  the  sword  out  of  pleasure  in  slapng ; 
but  now  I  grieve  for  having  brought  woe  to  so  many! 
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What  things  were  done  in  Haarlem !  If  you  had  moved 
there  instead  of  to  Antwerp,  and  you  and  Ruth  ...  I 
dare  not  think  of  it !  Memories  of  those  days  torture 
me  in  many  a  sleepless  hour,  and  there  is  mudi  that  fills 
me  with  bitter  remorse.  But  I  am  permitted  to  live, 
and  it  seems  as  if  I  were  new-bom,  and  henceforth  exist- 
ence and  doing  good  must  be  synonymous  to  me.  You 
were  right  to  be  angry  ..." 

"  That  is  all  forgiven  and  forgotten,"  interrupted  the 
smith  in  a  resonant  voice,  pressing  his  son's  fingers  with 
his  hard  right  hand. 

These  words  affected  the  convalescent  like  a  strengtli- 
ening  potion,  and  when  the  hammers  again  moved  in 
the  smithy,  Ulrich  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  his  idle 
life,  and  began  with  Ruth  to  look  forward  to  and  dis- 
cuss the  future. 

"  The  words :  '  fortune,'  *  fam^'  *  power/  "  he  said 
once,  "  have  deceived  me  j  but  art !  You  don't  know, 
Ruth,  what  art  is !  It  does  not  bestow  everything,  but 
a  great  deal,  a  great  deal.  Meister  Moor  was  indeed  a 
teacher!  I  am  too  old  to  begin  at  the  beginning  once 
more.     If  it  were  not  for  that .  .  ." 

"  Well,  Ulrich  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  try  painting  again." 

The  girl  exhorted  him  to  take  courage,  and  told  his 
father  of  their  conversation.  The  smith  put  on  his  Sun- 
day clothes  and  went  to  the  artist's  house.  The  latter 
was  in  Brussels,  but  was  expected  home  soon. 

From  this  time,  every  third  day,  Adam  donned  his 
best  clothes,  which  he  disliked  to  wear,  and  went  to  the 
artist's ;  but  always  in  vain. 

In  the  month  of  February  the  invalid  was  playing 
chess  with  Ruth,— she  had  learned  the  game  from  tl 
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smith  and  Qlrich  from  her, — when  Adam  entered  the 
room,  saying :  "  when  the  game  is  over,  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you,  my  son." 

The  young  girl  had  the  advantage,  but  instantly 
pushed  the  pieces  together  and  left  the  two  alone. 

She  well  knew  what  was  passing  in  the  father's  mind, 
for  the  day  before  he  had  brought  all  sorts  of  artist's 
materials,  and  told  her  to  arrange  the  little  gable-room, 
with  the  large  window  facing  towards  the  north,  and 
put  the  easel  and  colors  there.  They  had  only  smiled 
at  each  other,  but  they  had  long  since  learned  to  under- 
stand each  other,  even  without  words. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Ulrich  in  surprise. 

The  smith  then  told  him  what  he  had  provided  and 
arranged,  adding :  "  the  picture  on  the  standard— you 
say  you  painted  it  yourself." 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  It  was  your  mother,  exactly  as  she  looked  when  . . . 
She  did  not  treat  either  of  us  rightly — ^but  she ! — ^the 
Christian  must  forgive ; — and  as  she  was  your  mother- 
why — I  should  like  .  .  .  perhaps  it  is  not  possible ;  but 
if  you  could  paint  her  picture,  not  as  a  Madonna,  only 
as  she  looked  when  a  young  wife.  .  .  " 

"  I  can,  I  will ! "  cried  Ulrich,  in  joyous  excitement. 
"  Take  me  upstairs,  is  the  canvas  ready  ?  " 

"  In  the  frame,  firmly  in  the  frame !  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  you  see,  child,  I  remember  how  wonderfully 
sweet  your  mother  was ;  but  I  can  never  succeed  in  re- 
calling just  how  she  looked  then.  I  have  tried,  tried 
thousands  and  thousands  of  times ;  at  Richtberg,  here, 
everywhere — deep  as  was  my  wrath ! " 

"  You  shall  see  her  again  surely — surely ! "  inter- 
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nipted  Ulrich.  "  I  see  her  before  me,  and  what  I  see  in 
my  mind,  I  can  paint !  " 

The  work  was  commenced  the  very  same  day.  Ul- 
rich now  succeeded  wonderfully,  and  lavished  on.  the 
portrait  all  the  wealth  of  love,  with  which  his  heart  was 
filled. 

Never  had  he  guided  the  brush  so  joyously;  in  paint- 
ing this  picture  he  only  wished  to  give,  to  give — give  his 
beloved  father  the  best  he  could  accomplish,  so  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  young  wife,  attired  in  a  burgher  dress,  stood 
with  her  bewitching  eyes  and  a  melancholy,  half- tender, 
half-mournful  smile  on  her  lips. 

Adam  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  studio  again 
until  the  portrait  was  completed.  When  Ulrich  at  last 
unveiled  the  picture,  the  old  man — unable  longer  to  con- 
trol himself — burst  into  loud  sobs  and  fell  upon  his 
son's  breast.  It  seemed  to  Adam  that  the  pretty'  crea- 
ture in  the  golden  fi-ame — far  fi-om  needing  his  forgive- 
ness—  was  entitled  to  his  gratitude  for  many  blissful 
hours. 

Soon  after,  Adam  found  Moor  at  home,  and  a  few 
hours  later  took  Ulrich  to  him.  It  was  a  happy  and  a 
quiet  meeting,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  second  in- 
terview in  the  smith's  house. 

Moor  gazed  long  and  searchingly  at  Ulrich's  work. 
When  he  had  examined  it  sufficiently,  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  his  pupil,  saying  warmly : 

"  I  always  said  so  ;  you  are  an  artist !  From  to-mor- 
row we  will  work  together  again,  daily,  and  you  will  win 
more  glorious  victories  with  the  brush  than  with  the 
sword." 

Ulrich's  cheeks  glowed  with  happiness  and  pridet 
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Ruth  had  never  before  seen  him  look  so,  and  as  she 
gazed  joyfully  into  his  eyes,  he  held  out  his  hands  to  her, 
exclaiming :  "An  artist,  an  artist  again !  Oh,  would  that 
I  had  always  remained  one !  Now  I  lack  only  one 
thing  more — yourself !  " 

She  rushed  to  his  embrace,  exclaiming  joyously : 
"  Yours,  yours !  I  have  always  been  so,  and  always  shall 
be,  to-day,  to-morrow,  unto  death,  forever  and  ever !  ** 

**  Yes,  yes,"  he  answered  gravely.  "  Our  hearts  are 
one  and  ever  will  be,  nothing  can  separate  them ;  but 
your  fate  shall  not  be  linked  to  mine  till.  Moor  himself 
calls  nie  a  master.  Love  imposes  no  condition — I  am 
yours  and  you  are  mine — but  I  impose  the  trial  on  my- 
self, and  this  time  I  know  it  will  be  passed." 

A  new  spirit  animated  the  pupil.  He  rushed  to  his 
work  with  tireless  energy,  and  even  the  hardest  task  be- 
came easy,  when  he  thought  of  the  prize  he  sought.  At 
the  end  of  a  year.  Moor  ceased  to  instruct  him,  and 
Ruth  became  the  wife  of  Meister  Ulrich  Schwab. 

The  famous  artist-guild  of  Antwerp  soon  proudly 
numbered  him  among  them,  and  even  at  the  present 
day  his  pictures  are  highly  esteemed  by  connoisseurs, 
though  they  are  attributed  to  other  painters,  for  he  never 
signed  his  name  to  his  works. 

Of  the  four  words,  which  illumined  his  life-path  as 
guiding-stars,  he  had  learned  to  value  fame  and  power 
least ;  fortune  and  art  remained  faithful  to  him,  but  as 
the  earth  does  not  shine  by  its  own  might,  but  receives 
its  light  from  the  sun,  so  they  obtained  brilliancy,  charm 
and  endearing  power  through  love. 

The  fierce  Eletto,  whose  sword  raged  in  war,  fol- 
lowing the  teachings  of  his  noble  Master,  became  a 
truly  Christian  philanthropist. 


• ) 
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Many  have  gazed  with  quiet  delight  at  the  magnifi- 
cent picture,  which  represents  a  beautiful  mother,  with  a 
bright,  intelligent  face,  leading  her  three  blooming  chil- 
dren towards  a  pleasant  old  man,  who  holds  out  his 
arms  to  them.  The  old  man  is  Adam,  the  mother  Ruth, 
the  children  are  the  armorer's  grandchildren;  Ulrich 
Schwab  was  the  artist. 

Meister  Moor  died  soon  after  Ulrich's  marriage,  and 
a  few  years  after,  Sophonisba  di  Moncada  came  to  Ant- 
werp to  seek  the  grave  of  him  she  had  loved.  She 
knew  from  the  dead  man  that  he  had  met  his  dear 
Madrid  pupil,  and  her  first  visit  was  to  the  latter. 

After  looking  at  his  works,  she  exclaimed : 

"  The  word !  Do  you  remember,  Meister  ?  I  told 
you  then,  that  you  had  found  the  right  one.  You  are 
greatly  altered,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  you  have  lost  your 
flowing  locks ;  but  you  look  like  a  happy  man,  and  to 
what  do  you  owe  it  ?  To  the  word,  the  only  right 
word:    *  Art !' " 

He  let  her  finish  the  sentence,  then  answered  gravely : 

"  There  is  still  a  loftier  word,  noble  lady !  Who- 
ever owns  it — is  rich  indeed.  He  will  no  longer 
wander — seek  in  doubt. 

"  And  this  is  ? "  she  asked  incredulously,  with  a 
smile  of  superior  knowledge. 

"  I  have  found  it,"  he  answered  firmly.  "It  is : 
*  Love.* " 

Sophonisba  bent  her  head,  saying  sofUy  and  sadly : 
•*yes,  yes — Icve^^ 

THE  ENB. 


